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siiaros Mr. Harrison’s admiration,' nithougli in thf 
case of President Dio/, he could hardly be siiid to be 
free l)ictat()r, or tht; Dic'tator of a free people. 'That 
Dia/. is a {j;reat man i.s no doubt true, and it may be 
that his autocracy was not'cssary for the evolution of 
Mexican civilisation ; but, on the whole, most 
Republics \v9uld, I fancy,* prefer the ideal of a Presi- 
dent as merely the first ciii/en*of the Republic, to 
whom all ideas of dictatorship are abhorrent. VVe 
may note, as an illustration of the contrasted ty|x;s, 
President Rooseveli at Washington and tlje newly- 
elected President of the Swiss Republic, whose name 
is hardly known outside Switzerland, and who is con- 
tent, when his term, of oflice expires, to step back into 
i\\^ rank and file of humble citizenshij). 

'J'here is no sign of peace in the 
The Chupch ^var which isf raging btJtween the 
Franco. French Clovornmcnt and the 
(Catholic Clin rdi in France. There 
is, however, a twelve months’ tiiicc. M. Rriand's 
Supplcmt'ntary Separation Bill, adopted by the 
ChamlxT by 413 votes to j66, shows that the policy 
of the (Government, be it just or unjust, good of evil, 
commands the support of an overwhelming majority 
of the representatives of the French electors. ‘‘The 
country is <'alm, order is complete ; that is the best 
justification of the moderation and patience of the 
( 5 ovcrnmenl.” So said M. Briand in the Chamber, 
causing (Catholics to say that it w'as as if Diocletian 
decorated himself for his services to religious liberty. 
The symi)athy of most English folk is with the Republic 
because it is fighting the old enemy Giant Pope, But 
if our Nonconformists were to find themselves in the 
^shoes of the Catholics of France, they would probably 
discover that the dominant party had the scaiuiest 
appreciation of what they regard as the fundamental 
principles of religious liberty. Note that the only 
English ' non-Catholic journal which has strongly 
oppo.sed the anti-Catholic campaign in France is the 
*Fmt/iinker^ cdite<l by Mr. G. \V. Foote. WhetJier be 
is right or wrong in his judgment of the merits of the 
case, he deserves great credit for his courage and his 
impartiality. For the men in power in France are 
his jminti-religionists, whose antipathy is quite as 
intenPKs his own, not merely to the Catholic Church, 
but to Christianity itself. 

' 1 publish elsewhens a most remark- 

Vf. Carnegie able article from the pen of 
tiia Partners. ® Mr. Carnegie“~*an article which^ 

* '^tHoug^h it is but an amplification 
Of .the gospel w'hicl? he preached seventeen years 
ago, will prG})ably h^iuve a much more potent influence 


upon h^gislation. It will hr rcprintt‘d and cirnilated 
as a text-book by the Socialists everywhere. 
Mr. (Jarnegic is not a Soriali.st. Hu is an ullra- 
Indivjduaiist. But no Socialist has e\er asse^ged 
more emphatically that the; wealth of .the millionaire 
is the ( 5 reatioli of the comnioh people, and, that being 
.so, the common pcopltrhave a right to divide up bis 
inheritance when he dies. Mr. (Jarncgic guards and 
limits' his doctrine. But his limitations will be 
ignou-d arul liis fundamental postulate will be made 
th(^ plea for schemes of tax.ation which will go far 
bK*yond anything .Mr. ("ariiegie ha.s contern (dated. 
Broadly stated, the net impression which is liftely to 
be produced by his Go.s])el of Wealth, No. 2, is that 
‘millionaires ought only to be regarded as having a 
life-interest in their millions, and that at their death 
so large a portion as to l>e i)ractically the whole of 
their wealth ought to bi* rc-umed by the State as the 
re I present. alive of the community, the silent parUicr.s 
whose (‘xistemui and mulHplicalion alone rendered 
such ac< umulations possible. 'That is a somewhat 
sensational i)roposition to come from such a quarter. 
Mr. Carnegie is imli‘ed a Daniel como to judgment. 

It is curious how often the greatest 
Passing revolutions pass almost unnf)lic;od 
the Mlp, wliile public attention is absorbed 
in passing shows. Mr. CTarncgie, 
in his article, maintains that he is an individuali.st, 
because individualism is the secret of the evolution of 
civilisation from bailiarism. 'rhe only part of Europe 
in which primitive, communism remains is Russia, and 
last year the Ru.ssian (lovernment, without legislation 
and without fhiurish (jf triimficts, overturned that 
primjlive surviv.il of barbarism, and launched one 
hundred million peasants 11(1011 the path of individual- 
ism. 'This far-reaching revolution ha.s attraeted much 
less attention than the J.ord Mayor’s Sllffw. It was. 
brought about in the sinqilest m.inner. I’he St. Peters- 
burg c.orrespondeni. rf the yort/i American Rrvieiv says* 
that the change was effected by what he calls a 
juridical fiction. 'Fhc legal advisers of the Government 
held that when the ^erfs were emancipated in 1861 
the Commune became a voluntary association ; but it 
continued in existcnt:e until the entire redemption 
tax on the land could be paid up. The peasants W'erc 
collectively rcsjionsible for the ])ayinent of what we 
should call the purchase-money of their land? and so 
long as this payment was due the Communal tenure 
remained in force, 'Phe Tsar, having announced 
that the redemption'* tax would, after 1906, no longer 
be levied, the Afir, after thirty-six years, bccomcs a 
purely voluntary association, the peasant becomes the 
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owner of freehoUl, aiul is einanripated from • tlie 
arbitrary authority of Uic J//;*, Uking his pi are, for 
good ox. for ill, side by .siile with the other individual- 
ists of the world. What havoc Jthis makes of the once 
|:K)pular thooty tltat tl.i^ Rifcsian land tenure was 
destined to become universal as. the one (_!linstian 
fraternal sysUun e.xistiiig ini i‘Atroi)o 1 Jt is extra- 
ordinary that so momentous a change s1\ould be 
etfec'eil by what is.prac ti»:ally a legaf dodge. 

As was anticipated, many* diffi- 
• Dansop cullies are arising out of the inter- 
tlio Far East pretation of the treaty of ixiace 
between Russia and Japan. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Dillon, who is in a position to sj^ak with 
authority on the matter, for he was at Portynouth 
during the negotiation of the 'IVcaty, the Japanese 
are “ trying it on *’ rather unscrupulously. 'I'hey are 
claiming that the Treaty gave them full fishing rights 
in all the bay.s, inlets, creeks anil rivers along their 
Pacific coast, and that Rus.sia*s (Jeclarati<»n in the 
'freaty that she had no exclusive concessions in 
Manchuria incompatible with ihc. principle of equal 
rights repealed her Treaty with China giving her a 
monopoly of the navigation of the Amoor and Sungari 
rivers. Dr. Dillon says of the first ciaim 

Kiissia's roprfsoiitalivf'“^ at Poilsiin^uth deliberalcly niitl por- 
.sistoiitly <lLMjic<l full fishing rights lo tin* Jap.in«s«-. In acrord- 
anyt* with this delerinination, tht'V discarded the claiisi' drafted 
hy Japan'h plenipotentiaiy. 'I'he Mikadv»’>, plenipoiciitinries 
ultimately wUlidrew their ilaim, a'.'vonted !o the Kunm.ih vi«*w. 
accepted the Russian elaiiM- etnluxlying that view, and had it 
incorporated in the Treaty of rorl'iinouth. 

'Phat being so, it is prepo.sterous to revive^ it again 
under the* pretence that the terms of the 'Preaty con- 
ceded what its negotiators absolutely refused to 
concede. As for the second claim, “ Russia’s* right 
to navigate the rivers Sungari and Amoor is derived 
from the A!^giin 'Proaty, concluded with Cjiina in the 
ybar 1858.” 'I'he declaration Embodied in the I'rcaty 
was made solely in reference to Japanese complaints 
of the cxi.stence of concessions of which they knew 
nothing, whereas the existence of the Treaty of Aigmi 
has been known for fifty years. It could not be 
repealed by a declaration which related to an alto- 
gether difTcrent matter. Dr. Dillon says that there 
is no truth in the story that Japan haa complained 
about the slowness of the Ru.ssian evacuation of Man- 
churia.* 'Phe Russian Government ha.* achieved 
more than she was obliged to do in this respect. She 
evacuated so quickly that she now has only half as 
many troops thAe as the Mikado’s Government. 
About half as many.”’ It is to be hoped that the 
Japanese will not disappoint their friends by attempt- 


ing to exploit tjfc present’ difficulties of Russia. If 
the two llove.rnmchls cannot agree, the Hague ’Pri- 
biinal is available for the adjudication of Iheij^ 
< lifterenc.es. 



There is no sign yet that the long, 
The struflTffle dogged struggle between the con- 
Russla. tending forces ot authority and of 
freedom is drawing to an end in 
Russia. M. Stolypin continues steadily to carry our 
reforms which were long overdue, refusing to be 
terrified by the violence of the terrorists or thivarted 
by the fury of the reactionists. There seems to be a 
general agreement thatnhc Constitutional democrats 
are losing ground, some of their •partisans rallying to 
•M. Stolypin, while others Are allying themselves with 
the sooial revolutionists. The deadly stri^gle between 
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tljL* (lOVfrnmcnt and Un; anarohists ;^io\vs no of . 
aljiitcmrnt. < hirf victim of last luontli was 

(.'oiint I;^naliofl‘, llu; hrothcr of the AiT»hassii<lor at 
(‘onstantinoplc, v^ 4 h) at one time was regarded as a 
possible l*rinie Minister, if the '1 sai had decided upon 
retracing his steps in a reactionary direction. He is 
said to he tlje first of all' the score of high^^laced 
functionaries who have bet*n marked out fUf a^sassina- 
tirin. 'I'hc new Duma is to he elected in Fehruary, 
and until the voting is ovit it will be ihi[)ossible to 
gauge accurately how far M. Stolypin’fi policy 
lias succecdiid in gaining popular support for* the 
administration. Mcanwliile, tlic liltlc heir to the 
llu one is growing iipav^ ; lint, fortunately, it will he 
many years before he realises tlie burden of the crown. 

Anarchy is hail and assassination 
The Famine. is not a pleasant incident in the 

A Cry for. Help. ])olitical 

tniiihles of Kussia fade into insig- 
nificanct* beside the appalling spectre of famine which 
threatens thirty millions of Russian jieasants with' 
death. My good friend M. Shishkolf, an admirable 
man, one of ctie rare Russian T/iberals who combine 
(Mitfuisia.sm for liberty with a ('lear grasp ot facts, an<l 
a strong stmsc of what ni:^v he called political 
jin^portion, ha'i writU'ii a letter to Mr. Hrooks, ol the 
Society of l'’riemds, <*alling attention totlie catastrophe 
which is eliising in ujion the hapless peasant of South 
Kaslern Russia. Mr, Shishkoff says : 

Oni;c' mure the crops have f.nliMl couijileU ly in all lh«^ suuih- 
c.'islcrn proviiiees of Kussia, ami in many otheri> iht* harv<*'.‘ ha-, 
hi-cn far IrjIow the .avcr.igt;. The immediale cause was utMily 
llu- >*amr — a hot spring anrl summer an<! no rain. In hnndreils 
tif villages the(lisirc.ss is alrraily 1 k‘}oi]< 1 endurance, rhuusands 
of peasants arc eating nolhiiig but bread made of acorn rtour;ind 
grass seeds mixed with ;i little rye Hour ; many familitN cal even 
iliat bitter litead only once a day. 

'Pin; winlt^r is barely a»iiimonee<l, so ih.it Iwai or ihree months 
must .-lapse before the famine* attains its full iiitcnsii) ; ami yei 
a fori .’.ighl* ago the newspapers published an account <»f the 
famini-slricken 'J'arlars in ihe neighbouring pnivinocui K.i/..in 
s<^Hing their children to dealers from ihe (\uicastts. highl 
girls, aged from twelve to sixi<vn, had lieen stdd foi /^S to 
.each. 

I feel it my duty to appeal once more to the humanity of the 
Knglish pcfjple, because I know that we can expect .sueh sj.int 
aid from our own ini]H>verished countrymen. In more than 
thirty provinces the harvi*st has be*, u itelow the average, and as 
nearly as T r;:xn reckon a1>out 3o,cxxo,ooo of peasants will nc-oil 
assistance daring this year. Wc here are powerless before the 
magnitude of the disaster. 

That is why, laying aside all other thoughts, all considerations 
except this one overp«>wering terror, I opcnlf am^eal for aid to 
the wealthiest of nations. 1 lelp us to save Hie ! Kemcmluir 
that in oiir country 25s. is the price of a life. Onp shilling will 
keep a child alive for fortnight. * 

Contributions can beai^dressed to tlie United Zemstvo Famine 
Relief Committee in Nio^^ow, ^ouse of the Zemstvo, or to me ^ 
in Samara, if intended for that province;, 

* ■ Nicolai SiushAoff. 


The Ksiisef, 
the Rclclitdair, 
and 

the Colonics. 


.Rus.sia is not the only country 
in the ihmcs of a general election. , 
A new (Iciiii'in Rjichstitjg.will he 
ulcclcil on the 26th ol January. 


The ilissolniioVi t ame about, with Ih^ sifriricnness pf a 
lliundcrrlap. ForM longtime past thothTinans have 
been chajing, not without cause, against, the iPng-con- 
tiniicd st‘ries «)fliasco(*s which have been alniost the only 
fruits of their I'olonial adveniiiies. At the idt'vcnth 
hour/tlu; Kaiser, recognising liiut heroic, nu.'asuros were 
necessary, took the iiiuisiial stcjx ol {ilacing the adminis^ 
tnation of the (lolonial DcpaMmeiU in the Jiands 
of a financier, Mr. Dernlnirg, *^011 of T)r. Dernburg, 
the eilitor’ of ihi* Berliner Tcv^vhUitis who delighted 
us al^ hy his biiiliant and toiu hing oration at 
iSluakt s{)earti’s tomb on the (>cuisioii of the vi.sil 
of the German lulitors to Stratford. The new 
Colonial Minister was a man f>f immense energy 
and hii.siness capacity, ho threw him.sidf inl<» the task 
of iniprONing an alin»)st. hopeless silitalion with energy 
and /.enl, but his nppoinlincnt carnc too late to .save 
the [loliiical situation. 'Fhe war winch (icrmany has 
been waging against, thi* natives of Sontli West Africa 


has become little ^hoit of a worldwide scandal. It 
has dragged on for )ear.s, until the cost is estimated at 
about sevemteon million.-* sterling, and at this moment 
s(L.;e eight thousand Cierman troops an* maintaining 
an almost hopeless warfare aganisl a few IiiiiKlrt;d 
natives, whom they seem unable to subdue. When 
the ('.olonial estimate.'* came to he debated in the 
Reichstag, the storm hurst, speaker after sptiakcr 
as.sailing* the methods by whii h t lermaii ("olonies 
had been adminislcrtal. Some of them produced 
appaiienlly authentic slalemenis of atioc'ilies which 
might have brought a blush to the cheeks of Leopold 
of Bi'lgium 0i- the Sultan of I'lirkey. Mr^DcRihurg, 
although new to his .olVu'e, and unaccustomed tp 
rarliainenlary debate, a.stonished every one by his 
skill in the tribune, and the energy aiiil eloi[uence 
ivilh which he coiiiliateil the argimieiits of his assail- 
ants. Energy and eUH|Uencc, however, even when 
added to a [iromise oF belter tilings to c<jme, failed to 
carry the c‘stiniates. rrince von Hiilow, s^icaking with 
the authority of the Emperor, declared that they 
must he voted if (icrniany were not to he disgraced 
in the of the world. In the face of this learning 
the Rcic'.hslag insisted upon cutting down the Colonial 
vote, whereupon the Reichstag was si^nt about its 
business, and the Overman electors* on the 26th of 
January are to decide between the Kaiser and the 


Reichstag. 
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'I’ho Kuisor is.;i l)olcl man, and dn* 
How win ri suit isnwailwdwitjhintcinsf intfTost 
Eloctlun Go? anxi«.ty. ’J'ht? Kaiser, 

in a roixail interxiew, l ornplaiiied 
soniewliat liittorlv concei tiing Clic i^rowth of a sentiment 
whieh he desenhed as weariness of l‘)niiure, with 
whieh we iii Ihls eountry ran keninly sympathise. 
Kirst Lord Jieaeonstu'Ul, and dieii Mr. ( 'hamberlain, 
overdid fniperialitin to Mich an exfent as to provoke 
the reaction whieh seated “ C!.-d.” in Downing’ Street. 
No one can say how far the reaction has gone in 
Cxermany. The (’rernian Colonial administrators 
appear to havt: irritated the Catholics, who in the. 
Centre are numerically the slrungesl group in the 
keichslag. Tlie^ Social Di iiuu rats of course arc 
absolutely opposed U) tiu' whole (‘oJonlal p(dicy of the 
(government, 'fhe hope of the Kaiser is evidently 
based upon the calculation that an appe.al to the Prime 
Minister in the name of the luiijiire may deta<h a 
certain niimher of voti'rs from thest' two groii[).s, and 
that the new Reichstag may contain a rnajorily more 
manageable than that wliich has heiai sent about its 
busini'ss. He may lie right ; Nfr. (Jharnberlain made 
a similar calculation in 1900 ; but on ihv^ other hand, 
Lord Peaconstield w as utterly u rong when he appealed 
to the country in 1880. Weighing the (u-rnian 
chances in English scales, the odds are heavy that the 
Kaiser will c:xperit‘nce the late of J^ord Beaconsfield 
rather than enjoy the good lurk of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Should the (ieneral lilleclion result in the triumph of 
the Km [li re-weary party, it might have very far-reach- 
ing results in international politics. U might, for 

instance, put a decided check upon the policy of 
ever-increasing arinam«.mts to which the ("erinan 
(Vovernimnt has hitherto been committed, and in 
that case one of the chief obstacles in the way of the 
Hague Conference might sudclenly di.sappear. 

With the old year passed away one 

, ^ . whom 1 have ahvays regarded as 

Josephino Butler. . ^ ^ r -r 

the greatest xvoinan of our time, if 

greatne.ss be measured by nobility 

of spirit, and that divine quality of the soul which 

manifests itself in deed.s of moral heroi.sni. Mrs. 

Josephine Butler, who died on the last day of the old 

year in her native county of Northumlxrland, was a 

woman who, of all women of the Victoriaivage, w’as 

most remarkable for the lofty enthusiasm of her 

character and her unfalU'ring faith in the great moral 

force.s which govern the w'orld, ^ For a thou.sand years 

the English people have ever held in high reverence 

the memory of Lady Godiva, hut the task laid ui>on 

Mrs. Butler was infinitely more painful than that 
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which was Lwl iijjion (lodiva by the grim Earl 
of ('oveiilry. Only those who, like myself, 
had the honour and privilege of serving h,-r 
huinlily in the long and arduous fight which w'<; 
waged against the i>owers of darkness in high places 
can appnj^/iate fhe agony of soul, the* long martyrdom 
of passionate pity,^ through which .slu*, our leader, 
passed unshrinking and undismayed. She was a 
woman who was consumed with a passion for woman- 
hooil, and when the passing of the (Contagious 
Diseases Act introduced the worst form of slavery 
into our country she became, in her own words, “ a 
rebel for God’s sake/* and went forth bravely bearing 
the reproaches and scorn qf m«n as if they were an 
imperial mantle. It was a glory to follow her ; an 
inspiration to love her. 'I'he sacred contagion of her 
exanqile sprcarl far beyond these isl.nids, and there 
are few countries in the world where, she is not 
mourned to-day. ^'or years past the fcebhmess of 
advancing years, the sorrow.s ol wi(l(;wliood, the 
almost complete loss of sight, had withdrawn Iu.t 
from the active [irosecution of the campaign against 
the’ hateful law whir'h she succeeded in banishing 
from our shores, but hci interest to the last was k(Tn 
and hiT spirit unbrok(?n. 

Mrs. Butler reproduced in the 
Wer^Faith latter end of the nineteenth cen- 
the Unseen. hiry many of the cli.stingni.shetl 
t:haracteristics of the great inedia:val 
saints. If the thK:trinc of reincarnation were true she 
might be the reincarnation of St. ('atheniie of S'ena 
or St. "J'heres;^. She was a child of the Northumbrian 
border, that wonderland of legend and romance, and 
there was in her a rich vein of mysticism. Mrs. 
Butler, before she died, forbade the publication of any 
of her letters, !)ul that interdict would not apply to 
those letters which she wrote for publication, and which 
were published during her lifetime. I extract one 
pa.s.sage from, a letter written to me when I uvas 

.starting Bordet land in July, 1893. She said: “I 

believe as much ai> you do in the world of spirits. I 
know that wc are surrounded by spirits — good, 
bad, and indiflcrcnt —just as wo are surrounded 
by living men in the flesh- —good, bad, and in- 
different. Every morning and every evening 
I place myself consciously in the midst of this 
vast company, and, raising my hand to heaven, 
1 declare and pronounce in the presence of this great 
‘cloud of vri messes,’ holy, ynholy, and indifferent, 
that God is my God and Jthat Him alone 1 serve and 
follow, and that Jesus is my Saviour, my Divine- 
Human Friend, my one Hope. I delight in this 
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daily solitary confession of failli in presence of tlic 
spirit world, the cloud of witnt'sses. f have no 
shadow of fear of the evil spirits and their arch- 
leader ; I have no fear, for my (iod is the * Father 
of Spirits' an I is able to manage and subdue them 
all.” It was in that faith that “ she unilerwont and 
overcame,” ami so, like Godiva, took tlie evil law 
away and “ built herself an everlasting name.” 

The rlo.sing of the year witnesses 
Threo passing of two persons wliose 

^Notabl^ Deaths, names have long been held in 
hjgl) honour in the philanthropic 
world and of one foremost in the Churches, The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who died at the age 
of ninety -two, had for many years pa.st been 
little else than the shadow of a great name, but 
thirty years ago she was regarded as a kind of 
female Lord Shaftesbury. Her great wealth enahh d 
her to achieve the reputation whir'.h she deservedly 
enjoyed, and there has been a universal accjuiescence 
in the decision to accord her ljurial in Westminster 
Abbey. 'Fhere are tot) few women in the Abbey, but 
therc^ are a few', and every addition to their number 
is welcome. •The o^tber is. Mr. §amuel Smith, of 


II 

• 

. 1 /iv*T|)<)ol, who died in Indja at the age of sevi'nty. 
For many years jic was a man -liot exactly in the front 
of ever)thjhg, but a very steady and useful si;eond, 
who could be relied upivi to support every movement 
that torded to :the sochil bcjttcrmciit of ihc people. 
He also took a keen and .intelligent interest in the 
afl'airs of India, a ccmntrylvvluch he fre(|uently visited, 
and where W at la.si came to die. 'The Graml Ok! 
Mau of Scollanct, Frinripal Rainy, died at Mel- 
bourne*tm December 22nd. In him Scotland lost her 
foremost re[)resentaiivtL He was the ( Jladstone of. 
North Britain, w'ho, unlike Mr. tlladstone, remained 
within the ecclesiastical arena in which Mr. (lladslone 
in his youih wished to s[)end his life. II is long tlayVs 
work is done, but ihct mark of his staU sinanlikc intel- 
lect will not easily be elVaced from the life of Si ot land. 
He was a wise, a good and a great man, and we look 
in vain among his eontempoiarit s to find bis fellow. 

ThaStlrrtnff l^^<hd>hoi .Vaoroji's adilre.ss 

of to the Indian National (Amgre.ss 

in was a very n maikable dediviT- 

India. anee. It has infuriated the 

lliMes, which is a ’point in its favour, an:! it has 
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The late Baroness Burdett-Cou.ts. 
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astonished and gratified all those who desire to see 
progress made towards self government in India. Mr. 
Naoroji' [imposed that a large .[latriotic fund should 
be raised, and that with this fund there should be 
prganised a body of able men and good sfx^akers to 
go tp all the nooks and corners of India and inform 
the people in their own languages of our British rights, 
and how to exercise and enjoy them. He also pro- 
posed that a de{)utation should be sent to England to 
address large meetings in this country on India’s 
claim to self-government. 'I’his is just Ireland over 
again. With a National League in embryo, and the 
Home Rule agitation fostered in English cities, Mr. 
Morley must be sympathetically impressed by the 
closeness of the analogy. To make the parallel more 
eom])letc, the Mohammedans — those Pfptestants of 
India — are forming an All India Moslem League, 
and are indulging in precisely the same kind of talk 
as our Ulsterni^en. Let us hope that the Imperial 
Government, warned by its experiences in Ireland, 
will never repeat that ruinous experiment in India. 
Mr. Naoroji’s address Avould be hailed with enthusiasm 


in any self-gov(' ruing counlry. U wns the stahnnent 
of Englisli political truisms before an Indian assem- 
blage tiiat .horrified the Times, Such pnni.iples gre 
not fit for export -except, j.)eriiaps, to Russia. 'J'he 

truism in Englkdvbaomcs treason in India. 

Peace ^ Nobel IVate ‘ Prize has this 

Ihternatlonal , awarded to President 

“-nd Roosevi.lt. He has annouiieed 

Industrial. devote the eight 

thousand pounds wliich he will re<'eive in recogni- 
tion of his services for international [leace to the 
endowment of an institute for the jjroniolion of 
industrial peace. In this connection it is well to 
notice the action that ha» beOn taken in C'anada, 
whore Mr. Mackeu/i(' Ring, the Hepiity Ministei 
of Labour, has brought in a Bill which insist.-^ 
that before any strike t>r lockout lakes placi: there 
must be a Round Table Conference between the 
disputants. It is a t:ase of “always arbitmle IhIoic 
you fight ” .applied to industrial dis[)utes. ('arjada ifi 
this respect has given ihe Unii(*d States a timely 
load. 



Kladdtruda/sckJ] IhsHiii. 


The Angel oP Peace. 

The Germans think he iMks unciiiiini'mly like the American President 
But they yJen’t quit^ like hia l^ks Ter a![ that. 





Current History in Caricature 



. /// nUd l.Oftdvn Nnv^.^ 

The Chinese Giant rouses himself and shakes othnr Nations 
off the Counterpane of the World. 

A Fiencll.Tiiwl’suliM. 



Wv^lmin^U'r iTfise/A^l 


The Bill comes >ack from the Lords. 


‘ J’hat’s not an Educaiimi 
able ieritum qniSt 


Bill--ii's only a misei- 
Takc il back ' ” 


T U li larloon will) which our selection this )no)ilh o[)uns is of a 
kin<l lu make otie pause. 'The element of humour is some- 
what to seek. The conception of the French artist is grini enough 
to forbid laughter in anyone l)ut a cynic or a Sinophil. China is 
undoubtedly awaking, au<l when her giant strength is exerted 
the prosjicct for EuroiKMii and Jaiiancse molesters is not 
alluring. 

In home affairs the fate of the 1-xlucation Bill has kejg the 
comic pencil very busy. Here the fun of the situation has shut 
out the sterner view, unless Mr. Birrcll. as Marc Antony surveying 
“Cxsir’s body,” may lie takc|i as a hint of wrath and coming 
(looni to the lordly Jissassins. 

In t'lreater Bril.ain, we have the dread of Soc-ialism in Australia 
and the horror of Capitalism in South Africa, y’lVidly, almost liercely, 
represented, 


Current History in Caricature. 



Vt^estmimta^ Ca^ette.y jUtr. 15 

History Repeats Itself. * 

Nurse Cantbrdurv: “Which we*vc look the greatest* enre of *ini, 
Mem, and 'ope you’ll think ’Sn jfrow’d.” 

Mrs. Primk Minister: *• that is m*! my chc-ild '<^Not in ilio least 
like it." , • • 

iWilh apologies to Sir Johu Tenniel and Puttrk,) ^ 


IVestwinster Gnzt't/e.'] • 

A Blessing^ in Disguise. 

* Tiir 1.oki>s: '* Blcs.c you, my angel (you know wha: 1 iik'ju 






1 6 TiiK RuviiiW 



Affitning 


The Fate of Little (Education) Bill. 


“ 'fho Mii<l Prin«’c ” of Scrvia* sui)i»lio.i a thornc 
for nionlant satire as well as rollirking fiiij. 

I’he .retort of tho juvejillo hon’iicido to the 
pjitrrnal r(:|^iriilt* is as pcrtini'nl as 1-Iis Majesty 
must think it imjKrtiiient. So in' the gentk* hint 



Wetimimster Gazetir.X IDcc. ly. 

Interested Parties. 

Wuitinfc for the result. 


or Rkvirws. 



* I l)oi . I I. 

Objectionable Energy. 


A. J P.xi.KH’k ,oiit of cMiipl-.iyiii'-iif lui'.-U. (iJir: i p.« i '. miL* 

" Who’ie yor .i slr*\iu’ ol ? ” 

f.Mr. l{a'fi,iii h.i'> I'OMipI.iitiril uF thr / fm I> ;>isl:ili''n t'f liio pi 
( •uvxrniiJt:iil.t 

of the two Kaisers to thiar Imperial lnothei ot 
Russia - they did not know whethn* lie was Mill 
hanperor -th*’‘re is mom of the sardonir than the 
ludirrous. 'i'hat is the jo> of our Sir “ K.C.CJ." ■ 
his humour is rarely or never luordanl. 



TriSHH^.J [Dec. 6. 

Bitter DraugCits. 

N0R.SB LAMsnowNB : ** Swallow this. It will be a good excusc/or 
fleeting the o^htf »** 
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Jt*g*nd,\ 


The Mad Prince. 


Wahrt ya»b.\ 


fStuttgai t. 


The Crowji Prince of ServU's new tutor only look up his position after 
certain precautions had been guaraotted him. 


Undjcr Penonal Rule. 

The Lightning Conductor on the Royal Resideiiq: at Beilui. 



Metboktnt T^ime^A 

Beauty and the Beast. 


ICafrtlowu 
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RADIQAL BETRENCHMCNT 
AND REFORM. 

ThO Now RalM l^k After . 



Character Sketch. . 





:7HIS EXCELLENCY JAMES BRYCE. 





organs of the flraiiK^pijonc press that Sir 'I’homas 
Liptiin would havt^ been a more lilting rcpresorUatlve 
of the. King in the capital of the United States ! 
Mr. Itrycc has for thirty years been recognised by all 
Britons as the best authority in ihi.s country on the 
Aineiican Conimonwi ahh, and lii.-s book bearing that 
name has long ago become a classic in every 
American library. 


W HKN Ca'cII Rhode.s indulged in day dreams 
of things that might have been but for the 
fatal folly of the (Icrman (leorgc, that .Milner 
of the eighteenth century, he used to say that if the 
unity of the iCnglish-spcaking world had not been 
broken up, the Kcdcnal Parliament of the race would 
have met altcnialely five years at Washington and five 
years at I^ondon. 'I'hat ideal may never be realised. 
But as a practical step tow^ards the eliminalion of the 
mischief done by the Jingoes of by-gone days, Britain 
has at last recognised that her repre.sentative at 
Washington must no longer be a iliplomalist — that is 
to say, a man trained in rcpn'senling his country at 
foreign Courts. He must be a statesman of the first 
class, a man of Cabinet rank, who realises that 
America is not a foreign land, and who ivill represent 
at Washington the unity of the baiglish-speaking race. 
'Fhat is the significance of the new departure which 
has been taken by the King in selecting James Bryce 
as his Ambassa lor to the United States. The Ameri- 
cans are not foreigners, but kinsmen, and this being 
the case, we are in future to deal with them not 
through the ordinary channels of Ambassadors accus- 
tomed to deal with nations of different lineage and 
language, but through the intermediary of a Cabinet 
Minister and Privy Councillor. 

A MKW OKFARTURK. 

To inaugurate such a new departure no better 
choice could possibly have been made than was 
made when Sir Henry (^amphell-Hanm^rman selected 
Mr. Bryce as the successor of Sir Meutimer Durand. 
The appointment, once the new departure was decided 
upon, was universally • recognised as obvious and 
inevitable. The universal » cliorus of approval was , 
only rendered the more emphatic by the grotesque 
suggestion of*, st correspondent of .one of the yellow 


HIS HANDLING OF AMKRICW lOl'lCS. 

Mr. Bryce has been almost the only British author 
who has handled freely, fully and faithfully the most 
delicate problems of .\merican national life without 
giving offence. He has always approached the giant 
Republic of the We.st as King Agag approached the 
Prophet SanuiLl - delicately." As an example of 
this, take the following passage from an essay which 
he contributed to the Fonm of December, 1897, on 
“'Flui Policy of Annexation for America” 

Oiu* \vln» i.'s not hinisi’lf fi of the Slates »*von 

when he is (as 1 have txsjn) l<i expre-ih uii opinion, 

limy hesiialc lo wilto iipuu a >ul»ji cl wliiili pioperly belongs to 
citizens, aiRl on which the views of a straiij»cr may be suspected 
of a bias due to bis Kuropeaii nalionalily. Slill one who can 
honestly say that his only nudivi; for writing is liis interest in the 
welfare of the great country which he ha.-, often visited, and 
who^e iiistitiilions and history he has studied, iniy perhaps 
venture, without feat' of nn.^conceplion, to stiy in an AniL-rican 
ina$;azine how the quest i«»ns referred to present thcm.selves to 
the minds of tho.se F.nglish friend^ of America who love her 
almost as they love their nvfn island. 

HIS VIEWS i)S ANGl.O-AMKKIi.AN KRlMNlJSHlP. 

America has had no truer friend in all the world 
than Mr. Bryce, and his friendship has lieVer been 
tainted by the suspicion attaching to the protestations 
of some prancing Iniftbrialisls, w^ho have indulged in 
much foolish spread-eagle talk concerning “Anglo- 
American alliance.” How sane, how state.smanlike 
was the rebfike which Mr, Bryce administered to 
those igpeyant enthusiasts! Writing in War against 
War, January 13th, 1899, he said : — • 

The sincerity of our friendship for .America is discredited fiy 
the notion that ii is support fi»r ourselves we arc seeking all the 
time— a notion quite false, as regards Kaglishnieu generally* 
tiiough plausible enoiign us regards our Jingoes. . . That 
cordial friendship with the I’nited Statt-., which we nil desire, 
anf sbouM all prize most highly, will be retarded, not promoted, 
by talk about a formal alliance. 
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The sifqrgostion of s\uh :m allisiiue creairs tlisquiel and sus- 
picion abroad. 

The cslal'lishinriit of peVmaneiilly friendly felal ions with the 
I'nited SliUcs vPlll make for jn-.ice, not «mly bidvvorn Kiijjland 
and AiMeiicrt, but also between Kngl.md ami the«re£l of the 
world. 

SKiNH-'ICANLE OF HKS" Al'FOINTMKM'. 

His a])i)ointmcnt is a dcrlaralioii, not in w'ord Init iii 
deed, that tlyj British ( lovurnmcnt n-pndiates in the 
most rmphatu* inanniT possible the mad notion that 
there is any desire on our part to make an arran^j^c- 
ment “ hetween the two ‘ Anglo Saxon ' nations to 
Anglo-Saxonise the world; or that our friendship 
with Ami'riea is meant, not so much to .secure peace 
between two nations, as to organise those two nations 
for war against all rivals.” 

lOR TFACE — 

It is a demonstration, the significance of whirrh 
has been instantly recognised at Berlin, Paris and 
St. l*elersburg, in favour of international oeace*. But 
it is more than this T'he one grea jM.Tmanent 
obstacle to a frank, friendly understanding be- 
tween the Empire and the Republic has been the 
natural hut doi)lorable animosity felt by the sons of 
the Irish e.xiles towards the State whic.h to them is 
the embodiment ot foreign conqu<‘St. Every ISritish 
Ambassador hitherto apj»ointed to Washington has 
been regarded — and naturally regarded by the Irish 
in America as the emissary of a hostile l^ower. 
''J'hey grudged his .siu'ct'sses, they thw'arted his policy, 
and they would have regarded themselvt's as lacking 
in* the true spirit of Irish patriotism if they did 
not do everything whenever, wherever and how- 
ever ilu’y could to counterwork his efforts for the 
promotion of Anglo-Amirrican fraternity. Wc have 
every reason to hope that the appointment of 
Mr. Bryce will mark the end* of this ’unhaj)py 
estrangement. Mr. Bryce is the first Home Rule 
Ambassador ever appointed by Great Britain a.s her 
representative in America. 

ANJ> FOR- IREL\NI). 

Mr. Bry<'e goes to the United States as the 
friend and supporter of Mr. Redmond and the 
Irish Nationalists. He is known by them to have 
been, in* good repute and in ill, a staunch and 
true advocate of Home Rule. He is the son of 
an Irish mother, born in Ireland. He was one 
of the very few' Gladstonians who, as far hack as 
1882, along with Mr. (now Lord) Davey, at that time 
the highest legal authority in the Hf)use of Cx^mmons, 
refused to support the Coercion Act : anil one of his 
latest |icts as Chief Secretary was to ^^ure the 
removal from the Statute Book of the Peace Prcsijrva- 
tion Act, which made it a fwnal ofTciice to carry arms 
in Ir dand. He >yill not merely represent the British 
Cabinet : he will in a very real sense repre.sent the 
National Party, of whoso aspirations* for Home Rule 
he is an intrepid and enthusiastic supporter. 


A SOIJNTi -IMPERIALIST. 

• 

In some quarters misgivings have been expressed 
that Mr. Bryce was too good an American to be a 
sound Irnpi'rialist. The North American ('ontinefit 
is divided bctwei!n the Dominion and the Republic, 
and here and there a ('anadinn has hinted a 
doubt wh(‘ther Mr. Bryce might wot be quite as 
keen a believer in the future of the Jlritish Colonial 
^ Empire as in the destinies of the Amcrii'an Republic. 
Such mi.sgivings are easily to be explained. 'I'hey 
are due to sheer ignorance and lack of acquaintanct- 
with the record of Mr. Bryce. 1 1 is true that lie has 
not written a companion volume to “ 'The American 
(‘ommonwenlth” on the Canadian Dominion. It is 
true also that he has written and spoktui more about 
American than (Canadian problems. But that was 
due to no lack of intei^st in Canada, or lack df faith 
in tlie brilliance of her destinies. 

HIS SWPA'fllY W'lril rilF, I’OrONMES. 

Mr. Bryce, among all laberal staiesmen, has 
been the most pronounced in his drvotion to our 
("olonial Empire, f.ong ago, before it In'came the 
fashion to be cntliiisiaslic about ICmpire or about 
(’olonies, Mr. Bryce was one of the fewr men who, 
with the aid and support of the present Cbivernor- 
(iiMieral of (Canada, founded the Inijurial I’edera 
lion League for the jiuriiosc of rousing the somewhat 
apatlietic British public to the \aluc of its Imjierial 
heritage. He has travelled in Canada, and was made 
D.(?.r,. of 'Poronlo University. He visited South 
Africa just before the Jameson Raid, and in his book, 
“ liiqiressions of South Africa,” he did his utmost 
to aw'akeii and enligliten the piililii: at home as to the 
value of our South African ilomi 11 ions. He is now. 
as he w'as then, a firm believer in the immense 
importance of promoting a firm and sympathetic 
alliance between the free,- self-governing nations whicfi 
have sprung up under the shelter of the British flag. 
No (Canadian need fear that this hard-headed, tena- 
cious Scot will be indifferent to the interests of the 
Dominion wliich he knowrs and loves so well. 

AN ALL-ROUND MAN. 

Mr. Bryce is not only admirably fitted to repre- 
sent Britain at Washington by his politics; he is 
not less ideally fit because of his personality. It 
is little more than a year and a half ago that 1 had the 
good fortune to hear the present Prime Minister discuss 
the cha racter and capacity of Mr. Bryce. T 3 oth men w'ere 
then in opposition. I had gone to see “ C.-B.”to tell him 
that within a year he would be in office with a 
majority of 250 al his back. After lunch we fell 
naturally to disi:uss the pef sonnei of the future Cabinet. 
In the course of our conversation Sir Henry re- 
marked that he regarded Mr. Bryce as being “all 
round the most accompli.shed man in the House of 
Commons.” “ Bryce,” .said C.-l>, “ has been every- 
where, he has read almost everything, and he knows 
everybody.” 'ITiere 'wa.s at that time .no thought of 
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his appointment to Washington. C.-B., did not 
exaggerate. , ‘ . 

SCHOLAR AND IRAVKLl.KR. « 

^ It is almost bewildering even to read the list of his 
academic honoursi. Since Lord Acton’s "death he has 
been admittedly the most learned man in l^arliainent. 
As a man of letters his fame is world-wide. His his- 
tory of “ The PToly Roman Kinpire” has long liecn 
rerogni.scd the 
classic text -book 
on the subject. 

It has gone 
through twenty 
editions in Kng- 
liind and America, 
and is in constant 
demand. It is 
almost incredible 
that such a inas- 
lorpici'e of criidi- 
tio!^ and historical 
rescarcli should 
havi- been pro- 
dui ed by a young 
man of twcnly- 
four. Four years 
hefon hi‘ puh- 
lishe<l his “ Holy 
Roman I'.mpire " 
he bail written a 
volume on “ riu* 

Flora of the Island 
of Arran.” Among 
his favourite yRir- 
suits when travel- 
ling, liotaiiy has 
always been a 
foremost one. 

From his South 
African tour, many 
years after, he 
l)roughl home a 
niiinher of diied 
speciineiis of rare 
or unknown plants 
which he sent to 
Kew to be ex- 
amined. The 
authorities re- 
port e<l that he had 
found thirteen 
plants new to 
science and named 
sonKi of them after him. When he was twenty-eight 
he produced an official Report on the ("ondition 
of Education in Lancashire. 'Fen years later he 
made his dtbiit as a traveller and mountaineer by 
publishing his bo6|^ on Transcaucasia and Ararat." 
Lt is doubtful whether any human foot had troddep 
some of the almost inaccessible peaks of Mount 


Ararat to which he made hifi^way alone, for no guide 
would accohipany h\m to those mysterious summits 
from which Noah 'was Reported to have descended 
from the Ark. . * ' « 

When Hte was thirty-two he became Regius Pro- 
fessor 'of Civil Law’ at 'Oxford, a post which he held 
until 18,93. . • ' . . ^ • 

, It was his travels in the Ottoman Empire which 

first brought him 
into ‘fMihlic noti<‘e 
as a politiciarr. 

HIS POLITICAL 

Until 1876 he 
had a great aca- 
demic reputation, 
hut by the masse.s 
he was hardly 
known. It was 
the I*'.astern (^)iies- 
tionwhi(’h brought 
him to the front. 
Familiar as a 
trav(.'ller with the 
actual conditioti 
of the various 
raiA-s which inhabit 
the 'Furkish Em- 
pire, he was able 
to realise imme- 
diately the .signifi- 
cance and the 

immense possih’ili- 
lies of future de- 
velopment in the 
popular rising 
against the Furk 
wliieh brought 
about the Bul- 

garian atrocities in 
the s])ring of 1876. 
When Mr. Glad- 
stone sounded his 
elation call to all 
w’otthy the name 
of Briton to rise 
in in(fi gnat ion 
iigainsltlujTurkish 
alliance, which up 
to that lime had 
been regarded as 
the sheet anchor 
of English fiolicy in the East, Mr. Bryce was one 
of the first to rally to the side of the Lihernl leader. 
He was full of knowledge, full of enthusiasm, and not 
less full of keen political sagacity. 

A CHAM^ON OT THK ORPRESSKD. 

His speeches on the Eastern Question in the autumn 
of 1876 were among the most valuable and informative 



Mr. James Bryce. 

(A portrait taken m 1904.) 
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of all tl)e innumerable platform utterances of that 
btormy timc\ When the great conference was held 
on the Eastern Questign at St: James's Hall in the 
winter of thaf memorable year Mr. ‘(^ladstonc was 
the chief speaker ; but among the others who Addressed 
that crowded, and c'nlhiisiasti/: audience none was 
more appreciated Hhan Bryce. Had the counsels 
of St. James's Hall been followed, and had tlifi;' 
British tlovernmont loyally supported the programme 
of reform drawn up by its own representative at 
('‘.onstantinople, Bulgaria would have«been freed with- 
out the bloody and devastating war which the policy 
of Lotd Beaconsficid forced upon Russia. 

* y\N AHDIEL TRIED AND TRDE. 

Diirjng that war the zeal of many grew cold. But 
Mr. Bryce remained faithful tliroiighoiit. fie was one 
of the pillars of ijitrength to the huinanilarian cause all 
through 1877. In 1878, when the Russian troops 
lay within a stone’s throw of Constantinople* and 
all Jingodom was howling for war, Mr. Bryce aunc 
down to Newcastle-oii-'r>ne to sp^iak at a great 
psNxce demonstration on N^ew'castle Town Moor. 
It wa.s oiTthe outskirt.^ of the crow'd, as I was stand- 
ing on the mud ly moor, that I first had the privilege 
of making the personal acquaintance of Mr. Bryce. 
Nearly thirty years have gone by since then, but amid 
all the vicissitudes of that evi*.ntful time that friendship 
stood firm. Mr. Bryce is no fair-weather friend either 
(if persons or of causes. Siaunch and loyal and true, 
he never struck his flag to the summons of a foe or 
betrayed the confidence of a friend. 

M.P. FOR I'OWER HAMI.I'VrS. 

l*t was two years after that meeting on Newcastle 
Moor that Mr. Bryi e first entered J'arliament. FTe 
was returned for 'I’ower Hamlets, a huge demot'.ratic 
section of East Condon, 'Fhe last time 1 saw' Mr. 
Bryce I was convoyed through the labyrinth oC 
the Palace of Westminster from the lobby to the 
private room of the Irish Chief Secretary by Mr. 
Branch, M.P. “ 'Bhat is the man,” said Mr. Bfyce, 
“ w'ho sent me to Parliament.’' “ Mr. Branch,” .said 
I, “ was the foniman of the jury who sent me to gaol, 
and I don't know whether he did not do me an even 
better turn than he did you.” \Tr. Branch was then, 
and is to this day, a potent influence for good in the 
'district which he now represents in Parliament.' His 
zeal, hi.s energy, and his organising ability were 
invaluable to Mr. Bryce when he first took a plunge 
into the democratic sea. 

IN THE HOUSE. 

In those day.s Mr. Bryce was hardly an ideal can- 
didate for an East lilnd constituency. 'Thiire was 
about him that air of the ai.ademy which he has never 
altogethor shaken cofif. He lectured rather than spoke, 
and was a hit too much of the professor to be widely 
popular. But his earnestness, his bonhomie^ his intel- 
lect commanded rcs|)ect everywhere. In the House 
of Commons he was speedily recognised as a man who 
iiever spoke unless he had something to say. Hij 


professorial maqnc^r was a little against him at first, 
but friends and foes scion found that he was a man to 
be reckoned with, ft was Mr. ( lladstone’s Parliament, 
elected in the floodtide of the reaction against tht 
cynical aiid materialistic policy of Eord Beaconsfield, 
but destined all too soon to find itself distracted by 
the ev.er-rcMUirring storms of Irish -discontent. It is 
signifii'arit of the independence and couTage of the 
membor for Tower ^amlcts that he w'as*one of a very 
small handful of members who in those early days 
refused to support the ('oercion Bill which was 
introduced by Mr. Cladstone’s (lovernment, and 
which was cnthu.siastica]ly supported hy the iriinicnsc 
majority' of both parties. 

HIS SERVICES TO WOMEN. 

During his fir^t Parliament ^Ir. Bryce devoted 
much attention to noii-pArty (questions. He laboured 
night and day to secure the reform of tlu' iniquitous 
law by which ii|) to that time the husband had the 
right to sci/e all lus wife’s property and ap|)ropriate 
every penny she earned by her own industry. 'I’he 
Married Women’s PropiTty Act, whii‘h secured to 
th».‘ wife a legal right to her own properly, we owe as 
much to Mr. Bryce as to any man. Ho was at that 
time unmarried. He w'as oik' of llie founders of 
Girton C^ollege, and advocated giving women a shart^ 
of the ancient edi Rational endowments. He also 
carried the Bill for giving woiir'p the guardianship 
of their children. Thf'sc services deserve the more 
recognition because, by some lamentable aberration, 
Mr. Bry(*e has never been able to see his way to sup- 
port the cause of Woman's Suft'rage. Her right to her 
own property he fought for : but Irt right to a voice 
in the government of the country which gave lier 
birth h(? lias fought against— -the morci’s the pity ! Hut 
eveti Homer sometimes nods ; and Mr. Bryce has 
now escaped to a region where he will no longer 
hive to prepare to resist the onslaughts of the 
Suffragettes. 

FOR SOCIAL IIETTERMENT. 

Another ('anise to which he rendered yeoman service 
was that of securing the right of the people to the 
enjoyment of what may be regarded as their national 
inheritance. With the instinct of a scholar he 
reali.sed the immense importance of preserving for the 
people? their ancient monuments. With the keen eye 
of a mountaineer he appreciated the value of permit- 
ting free access of the masses to the hills from which 
they were too often debarred for the sake of the deer. 
He sought in every way to secure for the common 
people access to scenes of beauty, opportunities for 
culture in town, free use of commons and forest and 
mountain in the country. He was a warm advocate 
of Free Libraries, .and never lost an opportunity of 
forwarding every movement that helped to make 
Englishmen and Scotsmen.at homejn Britain. Dur- 
ing these years he repeatedly i;isited the United 
States, of whose laws and institiilNons he was making 
a close study, the fruits of which are now the common 




. MR. AND MRS. BRYCE AT HOME. 
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posscssmn of the whole Knglish-speaking world in 
“ The American Cominonwealfh/* 'I'his, however, 
did not see t^ie light uH i8S8, and before that many 
things Jtiac\ happened. 

IN oikic;f. 

When the Reform liilj of r8S4 waa passed, Tower 
Hamlets was cut up into several single-member con- 
stituencies, and Mr. Bryce, IxMug invited to stand fdr 
South Aberdeen, went North, and was elected by 
the constituency which he has rt^iresented ever since. 
It was in 1885 that Mr. (Gladstone made his famous 
plunge in favour of IloiiK^ Rule. ^^r. Bryce was one 
•of the first Liberal members to follow his leader. 
His close study of American institutions enabled him 
to approach the problem without tlie alarm felt by 
stay-at-home politicians who knew nothing of the 
working of the federal priiu'iple. He was appointed 
llmlcT-Secretary for I'breign AUciirs under l.ord Rose- 
bery, and won golden 0[)inions from the ambassadors 
with whom he had to do Imsiness. It was his first 
and only e.xperu'uce of the wear and tear of active 
diplomatic work. An I luler-Secretary for l^'orcign 
Affairs, wliose chief is in the House of [.ords, has a 
very busy time in representing his department in the 
House of Commons. The (Irladstonc (iovernm(‘nt of 
1886 was defeated on Home Rtiie, and Mr. Br\cc 
went out into the wilderness with the rest of his 
colleagues. 

HIS HOOKS. 

Two years after the fall of iIkj (iladstone Govern- 
ment a[)pt*art.‘d “ 'I'he American Commonwealth/^ the 
wagnif/n o/»us by which Mr. Bryce is best known to 
the general pulilic, although it is po.ssible that “ 'I'he 
Holy Roman Empire” commands a more con- 
tinuous sale. His ])erson:d character sketclies of 
some of the many distinguished m<’n of our time, 
which w’ert' ))ubli.shetl ri'ccntly umler ihe title, 
“Studies in ( 'ontemporary Biography,” are perhaps 
the most po])ular ami entertaining c>f all his writings, 

'fhe list (ff Mr. Bryce’s contributions to literature 
in the British Museum is too voliiininoiis to be fjuoted 
in full. His chid works, apart fro n intro<kidion.s to 
'other books, prelar es, and spoeches, art* : — 

“ArnoM IVizr l'’ss.iy, iSh^ : TIh; Holy Kom.ui iMiipin-.” 
(This h;i.«4 g(»n«* ibniugh s«’'.'M.i 1 editions. “ T'hr Holy Rtuiian 
Knipiro ’’ was ’icpulilislK-d, iind t-nlargril, in 1904, by 

Mncinillah.) 

“ Trjins-(.3.aucasui aiul Ararat.’' Xoi<;s of 11 Vacaiion Tour. 
Second edilipn. 1S77. (A fourth and revised edition of same, 
with .supplcmeiiiary chapter on the recent histor> of the Armenian 
question. ^ 2 (y pp. Macmillan. 1S96.) 

“Tile American Ctunimmwealth.” 'rhn-e vols. Macmillan. 
1888. (This went into several cdiiion^. 'I'liq third is revisec.! 
and in two vols.) 

“ Impression^ ol South Africa.’’ 604 pp. MacpiiPan. 1897. 
Several editions. 

“ The Relalion.-> (*f Ihe Advanced raid the Hackwaid Rad's of 
Mankind." 46 pp. 'J’hc Romanes i.ecture. Cliirendon Press. 

1902. 

“ Studies in (.'ontcmpoiary Biography." 4S7 pp. Mticinillnn. 

1903. 

“Studies in History .and Jurisprudence." 'fwo vols. Claren- 
don Press. lyoi. 


• . IN THK CABINET, ■ - ‘ 

During the whdle’df the ‘Salisbury Government, 
from r886 to 1892, Mr* Bryce did yeoman’s service 
to the cause of Ireland, and when, ip- 1892 Mr. 
Gladstone returned to office, he 'offered Mr. feryce 
the post of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. ITc fook i>Arl in tlu: 
incubation of the second Home Rule Bill, and 
mourned with the other authors, of its ‘being when it 
was untimely slaughtered by the House of Lords. 
He was promoted to the I'rc^sidency of the Board of 
TTade, which office he retained until the fall of the 
Liberal Admini.stration in 1895. In the agitation 
which ensued in the country Mr. Bryce spoke strongly 
against the principle of hereditary legislation, and 
insistcil that if there must be a Second Chiimher it 
ought to be frankly democratic and elective. • 

HIS SOi rif AKRICXN VISI'I. 

Whrn iho (k-tierAl liledion resulted iit tlte return 

of a I'liionist majority, Mr. Bryi:e visited South 
Afrii'a. He wa.s rercivt'd everywhere with gn^at 
cordiality. He wa^ the friend of Mr. Rhoiles with- 
out being the enemy of Mr. Kruger. He left the 
country little ilreaming that the calastroi»ht' that 
wrecked the hofies of the pacific develi)pmcnt of tJic 
Suh-(’ontinent.was so near at hand. Before he landed 
at Southampton the Jameson K.aid had taken j)lacc 
and the furie.s of racial haired were unloosed. I le 
wrote his “Impressions of South Africa” after hi.s 
return -a good book, impartial, lucid, full of informa- 
tion and insight. 

A nUENl) OK PEACE. 

When the. Peace Crusade of 1899 was launched, 
Mr. Brvee, unlike some of his colh'agues, did not 
('ontent himself with writing a letter of symjjatiiy. 
] It! went on the platform in support of the movement 
anrl pleaded warmly for the Tsar’s .standstill proposi- 
tion and international arbitration. Mr. Bryce has 
ever been a warm friend of arbitration. He has 
advocated it in season and out of season. 'I'he only 
plac.e in the world where he would not hesitate twice 
and even thrice before drawing the sword Js lurkey. 
Ever since his first visit to the Ottoman ICmpire he 
has been the fervent and impassioned advocate of the 
oppressed races of the East. In the eighties it was 
the Bulgarians, in the nineties it xvas the Armenians, 
who commanded his .symjKithy. No one regretted 
more than he the paralysis of Europe which followed 
the desertion by Russia under Prince Lobatioff of the 
Armenian cause. 

During all these years Mr. Bryc« was constantly 
contributing to the periodical literature of the Old 
World and the*New. His contributions to the Fonm 
and the l^orth American Revieiv were always full of 
dry light. He never wrote on any subject in which 
he did not leave the impression on the reader that he 
was a master of his subject and a great master of the 
art of lucid exposition. 
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• THK, S(WTH AFRICAN WAJR. * 

In 1899 iiawic a grcaC tostinir time of the reality of 
the devotion of English statesmen to the cause of 
pdnee and libertyi Mr. Bryce was ktrenly interested 
in the welfare of South Africa. He had been the 
guest and was the friend and admirer of Cecil Rhocles. 
He shared to tlm full the desire of the Oiitlanders on 
tl¥5 Rand to obtain some share in the control of the 
Govt,Tnment wliost; treasury hpd been filled by their , 
industry. He was a gn^at Imperialist in the I/iberal 
sense of the word. Suddenly, without any adequate 
cause, the Rmpire was plunged into war with the 
Dutch Republics. More than one of his ^former 
('.olleagues suceAinibed to ih(! madness of the hour. 
Mr. Bryce did not. He formed one of the most con- 
sj)ieuous figures of the grou]) of T.iheral statesmen 
who f»'in the first rcfiisr^d to* bow the knee to the 
)ingo Rimmoii. He was denouriecd as a pro-Bocr. 
lie bore the. reproach wiili serene imlifl'erence. From 
first to last he was a bold, uiieoiftproiuising, ruthless 
opponent of the South Afriuiu war. 'To-day wistlom 
is justified of her children. Iwery promise ma<le by 
ihe authors of that i riminal eiiterprisi! has been falsi- 
fied. Iwery |)rcdi(tii:ni made by h.s ojiponcnts has 
been fulfilled. I'lie result was that at the (lencral 
Flection the pro Boers rr)in[)ed into place and power 
at the head ol the largest majority known in English 
politics since 

IN ori’tisi rioN. 

During tile third Ihiionisl Administration it fell to 
Mr, Bryce’s lot to lead tlu; l.iheral opposition in the 
House of (Vunmnns to the Kiluealion Bill of 1902, 
wheiehy Mr. Balfour, taking advantage of a majority 
elected in th(^ [laroxysms of the war R’ver, jilaccd the 
("liiirch schools upon the rates. Mr. Bryce was out- 
numbered by the coalition of the lJni<misls and th - 
Irish Catholics. But he fought a brave fight and 
prepared the way for the Education Hill of 1906. 

CUIKF SM KKI'XKY KOK IKKLANI). 

When Mr. Balfour resigned office at the end of 
T905, Sir Henry (Jampbell-Banncrman ma<le Mr. 
Bryce (Jhief Secretary for Ireland. It was not exactly 
the post Mr. Bryce would have chosen, for it involves 
constant crossing and rcciossiiig the unquiet waters 
of the Irish Sea. But he shouldered liis burden 
bravely and put his heart into the task. Never was 
there a more painstaking or a more con.si’ientioiis 
Chief Secretary. Never has there been a Chief 
Secretary on such excellent terms with Mr. Redmond 
and the Nationalist majority. Tney appreciated his 
honesty, they knew the sincerity ol his sym[.^thy, and 
although they gnashed their teeth over his dogged 
refusal to dismiss ('omrnissioners whose adminis- 
tration of the Land Act they distrusted, they 
forgave him evtsrything because of his staunch 
fidelity to the Nationalist cause. In answer- 
ing questions ii/.^bv House be was almost 


too painstaking and too encyclopaidic in the informa- 
.tion with which he supplied his questioners : and in 
mastering the details, of Iri.sh a'dniinihtiatioii he wore 
himself almost t6 death by his tireless industry,^ 

“ I have been sludying the Irish quest ion for thirty 
years,” he said to me ot\e day, “but 1 never realised 
how difficult it- was till 1 had to handle it at the Irish 
Office.” It is unflerstood.that one of the chief tasks he 
had to undertake was the •framing of an interim Local 
Government scheme for Ireland, with the assistance of 
Sir Antony MacDbnnell, which scrviis as a half-way 
house to Home Rule. The details of this measure have 
not yet seen the light, and the struggle with the Lords 
may lead to its postponement for some time to come. ’ 

AMBASSAhOK. * 

When Sir Mortimer I.Mirand had to be replaced at 
Washington, and it was known that his .successor was 
to be chosen outside the ranks of the regular diplo- 
matic corps, the public, with unerring instinct, pointed 

to Mr. Bryre, “Thou art the man!’’ 'I’he I’rime 

Mini.ster, ill tunc in this, as in cvtr> thing else, with 
the |)opular scntiriH.'iit, offered Mr. Bryce th(» post. 
After stating the reasons of State which led,, him to 
urge Mr. Bryce to go to Washington, he added, “For 
my own part, so far as 1 am j)ersona]ly concerned, I 
heartily wish you would refuse it. J can ill sfiare you 
in the Cabinet.” Sir Henry told me that Mr. Bryce 
had always been invaluable in coimci). He was always 
well-informed, his o])inion was always ready, he alwa\s 
looked nf , very .subjeet from a iletached .standpoint, 
wf ir.ii enabled him to .see points which ollicrs would 
have overlooked. .Abovt* all, lie was always straigli^, 
and never was tempted to waiulcr into those devious 
patb.s wliK'h have so much attraction fiir .stmie poli- 
ticians. 

Mr. Bryce, after much consideration, decided to 
accept tlu^ offer. Wa.shington is no place of exile for 
him. He is going among friends. And although we 
all grifve to lose him from WeslminsUr, wa^ none the 
less heartily rejoice that the Empire is to be so 
W’oithily represented at the Capital of the Republic. 

Mr. Bryce married in j88y the daughter of Mr. 
'Thomas Ashton, of F«rdhank, near ^lanchcsle^, a* 
Lancashire millowner, for many years the leader of 
the Liberal Party in Cottonopolis, and prominent in 
many good works, notaVdy in the field of education, 
for ho w’as a sort of .second founder of Owens Cf>lkgc. 
In view of Mr. Bryce’s American past ai^ future, it 
is worth noting that Mrs. Bryce’s maternal grandfather 
was Samuel Stillman Fair, of Boston, .Mass., who came 
to England early in the last century ami became the 
Liverpool partner of the well-known firm of Baring 
Brothers.. •The maternal grandmother was the de- 
scendant in the sixth or seventh generation oP John 
Greene, of Salem, Mass., who went from that town 
with Rogers Williams to found the Colony of Rhode 
Island, The ambassadorial pair ha^e no children. 



MY PARTNERS, THE PEOPLE 


By MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

J L'S'r Ijeloni Mr. (^ainri^idcfi Kurland he lold me that he was .about to write a sequel to his famous essay 
on “'I’llc (los|)el of Woalih, ’ whirh I had the })rivile[ri‘ of introdiir injr to the British public through the 
rolumns of die Pali Mall Gaztllt'. He was good enough to say th.at as the Title which "I had invented 
for his first essay had contributed somewhat to its surcess, he would he gkid tt) send me its sequel for publi- 
cation in the’ Ri'Viiw OK Kk.vikws. 'This second article he has named after the first ‘‘'The (lospel of 
\VV,altli.*‘ but it is not good to ri‘|X.Mt an old title. So I have takiai the liberty of n.‘christening this remark- 
able di‘<*laration of the e\isten»’.‘ of a vital jwrtnership of the conimiinily with the millionaire, which carries 
with it as a corollary the right of the coinmon peojile to help themselves to a share of his millions, 'i'he article 
•will he rtNid with the goMtest interest by cverylmcly. l‘'or its author is not a S()«*ialist. He is Andrew ('arnogie. 
He is not one of the junior pooi [Kirtiif.-rs of the millionaire. He is :i senior jiartner, a multi-millionaire, one 
of the greatest of the kind. Vet here in this es.say wo find the most uncompromising, thoroughgi)ing 
enuncialions of the right of the common people to assert by law their right, to sliare in the millionaire’s 
iniieiiiani e tliat is to be found in any of die text-books of the Social Democrats. 

'There is only one limitai ion. 'The inherKanee must lujt be ilividc'd before tlu. death of the millionaire 
-a condition whi< h, by the way, may not always bo conducive to longevity in inillionaircdom. 'The 
sequel to ‘*’Tlu: (lospel of Wealtli ” is dial the millionaire must be regardt d as the working bee, the 
most of whose gohb n store must at his deadi be appmpriateil by llie (‘ommunity, the siUait parln(*rs who 
own the hive, it is a gospel. iinl» (‘d, good tidings of great joy worthy ol all acceptation by the Jiumble 
partners who are wailing lor their share. 

Mr. Carnegie does not jiroiiose that *Mhe great divide*’ should leave nothing for the heirs-rit-law of the 
millionaire. On the contrary, ho asserts the justice of their claim to a residue, but, akhough he suggests 
beginning with a paltry 8 [ler c«*nt. deaih duly, his argument would seem to lend itself to the claim that the 
8 per cent, should lie left to his heir.^, while the 92 pi:r cent, should [lass into the coffers c»f his slee[)iug 
partners the common people. 

'This is not the only notable declaiation in this essay, although it is the one which is of the most far- 
reaching soi'ial and poliii^'al imporianc<\ but there is another which will not soon he forgi)tlen. It is a 
pro[)hecy which should be written up in letters of golil in the bourses and market-places ^if tlu* world -- 

. “ l\ riMK .... niK \fKI<K M\\ OK WKAl.TK IllMSK.I.K WILI. COMK TO KK.Ai.ISK IIIAI* IN I'llK 

KS'IIMAI'IOS Ol- rilOSK OK W'lSK.SK lUPOMhM* MK HAS NO lUACKWIill IMK. K.hUCAri'P, 1‘KOKK.SSIONAL 
MVN. Hk (KTUKIKS a Dlsmi IIA I.OWK.R 1*1 WK IN I l.l I.KCn/AIJ.V, AND IN THK. (OMINC. lJ\V 

Hkain is to stand \j;ovk Doi.i.xvs, Condl’ct aijovk. ijotii. 'Thk makim; ok monky as an aim 

WILL TMKN UK KMKD \S AN UiNom.K AMIUITON. No MAN II XS KVLK SHT'RKD RKl OONlTION, 
MUCH LKSS KAMI’, KROM MKRK. WU«:ALTII. It CONKKRS NO DlSTINl’TlON AMONO THK (KiOD OR 
THK f;KKA T.” 

So it is written in the hook of the prophecies of -Andrew (Carnegie, and who will dare to gainsay it? 

[I need liardly say that I alone am responsible for the title and for all the cross-heading.s in this 
remarkable article. — Kn.] 


THK GOSPEL OF WKAI/TH (II,). 

. By Andrfav (^xknkoik. 

T he ‘ problem of wealth will not down. It is 
obviously so unequally distributed that the 
attefflion of civili.seil man must he attracted to 
it from time to time. He wull ultimately enact the 
laws needed to produce a mor<^ equal distribution. 
It is again foremost in the public mind lO-day, 

THK IKXT \\\ I'RI-SIDKNI’ ROO.sl..VK»*T. 

Wc bare evidence of this in the President’.’i recent 
speech (.April J4lh, 1906), in which he gives direct 
and forcible cx|)rcs.sion to public sentiment. We 
quote;-- ^ * 

ll is iinporUint tu thii. pcopU* l«> grapple with the probienis 
coijiieclerl with the aiimssing of enormous forliints, and ihe nse 


of lluisc fortunes, both corporate and iiidiviiliMl, in business. 
Wo should diseriiiiin.ite in the sharpest way between fortiiiU'S 
well won and fortunes ill won ; beiween those gained as an 
incichMit performing great si.Tviers to Ihe community ns a 
whole, and llh)si* gnineii in evil fisliioii by keeping just within 
the limits of mere law-honesly. Of lAmrso, no amount of 
charily in speiuling such fortunes in any way compensates for 
misconduct in making ttiem. As a matter of personal convic-^ 
tion, and without pretending to discuss the diMails or fonnulale 
the system, I feel that ue H.liall ultimately have lo ioiiMider the 
adoption of Mmie such seheme as that of a pn»gr<*s-,ive tax on all 
fortunes lx*yond a certain auu)uM, either given in life or devised 
or bequeathed iqxxx death to any individual-- a tax so framed 
as to pul it oul of tile power i»f the owner of one of these enor- 
mous f(«rtiines to hand rm more than .a certain ainuunt to any 
one individual ; the tax, <if eourM;, to be imposed by the 
naiional and not the State goveriimJmtk Such taxnti<ni should, 
j»f course, be aimed merely at the inheritance or transmission in 
tlieir entirety of those fortunes swollen beyond nil healthy 
limits. .. 



My Partners, 

I SAY r)rrro.”*-A. c. , 

It is sevcnleen yeaus since 4he XU*rth Amcriaw 
Revifw publishe<l “ Wealth,*’ writt’en hy tin? writer 
(republished September zist, lyoO), which strongly- 
ufj»ed graduated taxation of estates at d(‘aifi of posses- 
sors as the easiest and best mode of insuring for the 
comnuinity a just shanj of great fortunes. He is in 
full accord with the President’s views, as (pioted, uiK>n 
this vital question. Continued study has only con- 
finiied him in his eonvictioti ol*their justice, their 
beneficent effect upon society, and thtar ne< essity in 
the not distant future. Much has been written of a 
contrary character. 

CIVliaSAUON UASM) ON IN'inVinUAl.lSM. 

Oailualed taxation has been denounced as unjust 
and Socialistic, latal to^ Individualism and sure to 
sap tht^ si)rings of enter|)rise. * If the writer thought 
it favourable to Sorinlism or (’ommunism, or in the 
least degree o])posed to Individualism, he would be 
the last to favour it, for of nothing is he more luily 
cajiivineed than that in Individualism lies the seciet 
of the steady progreis of civilisation. Kxcept we 
build upon the foundation of “ As ye .sow so shall ye 
reap,” wa* labour in vain to estalilish a higher, or even 
to maintain the present, eivilisation. Virtue must 
bring reward, vice punidunent, work wages, sloth 
misc.ry. ICnerg} and skill must win a prize denied 
to iiulolence and iguoiance. Tfe who sows the wind 
must reap the.* whirlwind, 

tOMMlNJSM IIOSTILIC TO I'kOCKKsS. 

The rights of private pro])crty emerged slowly 
from ages when property wa.s hcl<l mostly in common ; 
as civilisation advanced men became less communistic 
and more individualistic. Public .sentiment at last 
sustained private ^iroperty liecause was found 
favourable, and discarded Communism liecause it 
w^as found unfavourable, to progress ; but there is 
nothing sacred about individual owmershiji except as 
man has established it as the; system under which 
progress can be made. Tliere is no cau.se to fear, 
therefore, that man is ever likely to turn r<:»und and 
creep bai kward toward the barbarism from whi( h he 
has finally emerged. 'I’lie law of evolution forbids, 
for his march is upward. Should he go loo far in 
amassing wealth, he wdll inevitably reverse his action 
and adopt that policy which is best for the general 
good. 

THE JUSrrCK OK ORAr)UATKI» TAXA'IION. 

First, as to the justice of taxing large fori tines left 
at death upon a graduated scale for the heiietit of tlu* 
community. Graduated taxes are no new feature. 
Britain long since adopted them. Tbcy arc advo- 
cated by no less an authority than Adam Smith, 
who says, “ The subjects of every State ought to 
contribute to the support of government as nearly 
as possible in prd^oVtion to their respective 
abilities." 


tHE People. 

WHO CREATES THE GREAT FORTUNES 

. JiCt US go to the root of the mailer and inquire how^ 
these fortunes arc crealeil, from whence and how^ they 
arise. ^ 

Imagine an honest, wanking fanner who finds 
hhnself ahlti to give to evu'h of his t\yo .sons a farm. 
'rhr*y have marrricxl admirahre* young women of the 
neighbourhood, of good.bith and kin, friends from 
youth -no, mistake ahoift their virtues; The sons 
find farms, one in the centre <jf Manhattan Island, 
the olluT beyond fhe Harlem, I'liey east h)t.s for the 
farms as the fairest nietlmd, thus letting the Fates 
decide. Neither has a preference. 'The Harlem, 
farm falls to the elder, the Manhattan to the younger. 
Mark now the iirohlein of wealth, how it develops, 

A few hmulred dollais buy the farms, and the 
loving brolluTs set out for lliemsi bes. They are 
resfiected hy all ; loved l>y their intimates, 'i'o the 
extent of their nu*ans, they are liberal coniiibulors to 
all good causes, aiul espeeially to the relief of neigh- 
bours who through e\ce[>tional troubles neeil friendly 
akl and counsel. 'i'hey aic equally industrious, 
c ultivate their farms cctually well, and in every respect 
arc ecpially good citizens of the Stab*. I'lieir children 
grow' u]) and arc educaU'd together. 

THE CO.\lMlfNU'V MAKES THE 

‘Vhc. growth of New York ('ity northwards soon 
makes the children of the youngcT millionaires, wlnle 
those of the elder remain simpler farmcTs in comfort- 
aide circ'^.rusiances, but still of the class who, fortunate 
ie tills beyond their cousin.^, have to perform some; 
'-eivici‘ to their fellows and thus earn a livelihood. 

Now, who or what made this difference: in wealth ? 
Not labour, not skill. No, nor superior ability, 
sagacity, nor enterprise^, nor gn^ater public service. 
The Comniunily crt*:»led the miilionain‘’s wealth. 
While hi: slept, it grew as fast a.s when he was awake. 
It would have arisen exactly as it did had he been on 
llie Ilaj-lem and his brother on lhi‘ Manhattan farm. 

The younger faimer, now a great pio|x.Tty-holder, 
dies and his c hildren in due lime j)ass away, each 
leaving millions, since the farm has become’ part of 
a great city, and irnmcnSc’ buildings upon it produce 
annual rents of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

irs TiriK TO “a i.arc’.k poriion." 

When these children die, who have neither toiled 
nor spun, w'hat canon of jii.sticc^ would be violated 
W4;re the; nation to step in and say that, sinc'.c the 
aggregation of their fellow'-mcn called “ the com- 
munity ” created the decedents’ wT;alth, it is entitled 
to a large pdrtion of it as they pass away? The 
community has refrained from exacting any part 
during their lives. The heirs have been allowtti to 
enjoy it all, because although in their case the wealth 
was a purely communal growth, yet in other cases 
wealth often comes laigcly from inditidual eflbrt ar.d 
^ability, and hence it is better for the? confmunitv to 
allow such ability to remain in charge of foiiunc- 
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to 

making, because most likely to succeed, and in so 
doing ilevclop our country’s resources. 

WHKN THK WORKlNci BEK IHKS. 

It Would be unwise to interfere with the working 
bees ; better allow them to cOnlinne gathering honey 
(luring their livt^. \V.Ivjm they die, the nation should 
have: a large [jonion of the honey remaining in the 
hives : it is immalerial af. what date collection is 
made, so that it < omes to the National frcMsury at 
last. 

In a j)rosperous country, increasing rapidly in 
population, like our own, by far the greatest aniount 
of wealth created in any deparlnienl conies from 
enhanced values of real [)ro|x:rty. 

'iW C Census sIjows that, from t8(jo to ((;oo the 
value of Keal Instate incri*ased frc.iii 3 ^, 544 , 5 - 41 , 3.1.^ 
dollars to 52,537,628,164 dollars — n\\ increase of 
t 2,993 »o-Vv^ 3»- 

PROKir DKCKNDS ON POIM :i. VHON. 

I'he obvious creator of this wealth is not the indi- 
vidual hut the ('ominunity, as we see in the case of the 
two brother farmers. Projierty may pass through many 
proprietors, each paying more for it than his jircdece.s- 
sor ; but whether each succeeding owner sells to his 
successor at a profit di^pends almost solely upon 
whether the surrounding jH^pulation ini'reases. Fait 
po])ulation remain stationary, and so do values of 
pioperty. Let it decline, and values fall even more 
rapidly. In other words, increased population - -the 
community — creates th(‘ wealth in ea.<'h successive^ 
generation. Decrease of population reduces it, and 
lliis law holds in the whole of that vast and greatest 
field of wealth, Real Estate. Jn no other field is the 
making of wealth .so greatly dependent upon the 
Community, so little ujK.»n the owin^r, who may wholly 
neglect it without injury. 'Fherefore, no other form 
of wealth should contribute to the nation so 
generously. 

Let us now trace the acquisition of wealth by the 
active business man who has some personal part, and 
often not a small one, in creating it. 

THE BAKAIU.K OF THE HRO'rHER.S. 

Imagine five brothers, sons of another hard-work- 
ing farmer.. The first settles in New York C"ity, the 
second in Pittsburgh, the third in ("hicago, the fourth 
ill Montana, the fifth in New York. 

(l) VANOKRBILT? 

The first sce.s that railroads in every direction 
are essential to the coming Metropolis, and devotes 
himself to this field, obtains large interests therein ; 
and as the population of the countty increa.ses 
and'thatof New York City bounds ahead into the 
millions, these lines of transport laden with traftic 
justify increa.sing bonded debt. Having the figures 
under his eye, he sees that the shares of these rail- 
ways are sure to become dividend-paying, that even 
already there are surplus earnings beyond the bonded 


interest, which, if not need('d for pr<;senl extensions, 
(!Ould be paid in dividcjiuls and make the .stock par. 
He strains his credit, borrows gr-eal sums, l)uys the 
shares when prices are low, and, floating upon a tidal 
wave of swelling jirospi^rily, caused by the increased 
traffic of ra])idly increasing communities, he soon 
becomes a imilti-millionairc, and at his death his 
children are all left millionaires. In the consolida- 
tion of the various short lini‘s into oir* great whole 
there was margin for a sUipcndous increase of capital ; 
and in other collateral fii'lds there lay numerous 
opportunities for ])rofitabIe exploitation, all, however, 
dc[)en(lent upon an expanding population for increas(al 
values.' Now, while the founder of the family must 
be credited with rcm.irkablc ability an t witli having 
done the Slate some service in his day and 
tion, it cannot be denied tl;at the chief < reator of his 
wealth was the increasing communities along the lail- 
roads, which gave the Irallic that lifted these line.s into 
divid(m(l-i)a\ers u[)oii a capital far beyond the actual 
cost of the jiroperlv. 

In the work and its piolils the nation was an 
essential partner and equally entitled with the uuli 
vidual to share in the dividends. 

(2) XKNKC.IK.'* 

The second son is so fortunate a.s 10 settle in Pitts- 
burgh when it li.is just bc-en discovered that some of 
the coal fields of wliich it is the centre piodnced a 
coking-eoal admirably adaiiuMl for iion-ore smelling. 
Another vein easily minrul j>rovcd a splendid .steam- 
coal, Small iron-mills .^oon sprang up. Kveiything 
indicated that here was indeed the future iron city, 
where steel could be j)roduced more c.hiMply than in 
a y other location in the. world. Naturally, his 
attention was turned in this diret iion. He wc. K*d 
the genius of the place. 'This was not anythin'' 
extraordinarily clevc.r. It was in llu^ air. He is 
entitled to credit for having abiding faith in the future 
of his country and of steel, and fi)r risking with his 
young companions not only all he had, which was 
little or nothing, but all they could induce timid 
bankers to lend from time to lime, lie and his 
partners built mills and furnace.s, and lin dly owned a 
large coiK'ern making millions yearly. 'Phis son and 
his partners looked ahead. They visited other lands 
and noted conditions, and finally concluded that a 
large siip|ily of raw materials was the key to per- 
manent prosperity. Accordingly, they bought or 
leased many mines of iron ore, many thousands of 
acres of coal and of limestone and also of natural-gas 
territory, and at last had for many long years a full 
supply of all the minerals required to produce iron 
and steel. This was wise policy, but it did not 
require genius, only intelligent study and good judg- 
ment, to siie that. 'Phey did not produce these 
minerals ; they saw them lying around oi>en for sale 
at prices that are now decnneil only nominal. Much 
of the wealth of the •concern came from these 
minerals which were once the public property of 
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the ('ommunity, and were easily secured* by this 
fortunate son and his partners upon trifling royalties. 

'rhcir venture was made profitable by the demand 
f(y their products, iron and steel, from the expanding 
population engaged in settling a new* continent. 
Without new populous eonimunitii's far and near, no 
iiiillionairedom was possible for them. 'I'lie increasing 
]>opuIation was 'always the important factor in thew 
siiei ess. \Vhy«shoiild the nation he denied ))artiei[):i- 
lion in ihii results when the gatlierers ('case to gather 
and a divisicni has to be maile ? 

(j) ARMOUR? 

'The third son was attracted to Chi(':igo, ^nd (juite 
naturally heeame an employee in a nieat-pncking 
coiifoni, in which he soon made himself indispens- 
able. A small interest in the business was finally 
won 1:^' him, and he r(/se*in dtio time to millionairc- 
dom, just as the population of the country swelled. 
II ( hit ago to-day, and our country generally, had 
only lh(^ po|iiilalinji of early days, there could have 
been no gr<.at Inrlune lor llie third son. Here, as 
ht'tort', it was the magnitude of the husiness, haseil 
.solely iij)on the wants tjf the population, that swelled 
tli(' yearly protil.s and prodiu ed prodigious fortunes. 

(4) IKK SILVER KIN(;? 

'lhtH(uirlh son, :iUra('t<'d liy th<‘ stories of Hecia 
and Calumet, and other rich mines which flir 
surpass the wealth Ormus or of Ind,” settled in 
Montana and w’a.s lucky after some years of rude 
eNpeiience. His ventures gave him the (oveied 
millionairi'doni. 'The amount of eoiiper and silver 
required liy the teeming pojmlation of the counlry 
and of other lands kept prices high, and hence his 
enormous profits mined from land for which only a 
trifle was paid to the. (lenc-ral (lovernment not sn 
long ago. He did not create his wealth ; he cnl/ 
dug it out of the mine as the demands of the pc*ople 
gave value to the j)reviously worthless stones. Here 
especially we cannot but feel that the people who 
created tluj value should share the dividends when 
these must fiass into olhri hands. 

^ (-5) yUF.KY? 

d'he fifth sou had a melancholy career. lie settled 
in New York City while young, and unfortunately 
began his labours in a stockbroker’s oftice, where he 
soon became absorbeil in the fluctuations of tlie 
lOxchange, wliilrj his fond mother proudly announeed 
to all she met that he “ was in husiness.” From this 
the step was easy to taking chances with his small 
earnings. His gambling ventures iirovod successful. 
It was an era of rising values, and lie sejon aciiuired 
wealth without increasing values, for speculation is 
the parasite of business feeding upon 'values, creating 
none. A few years and the feverish life of the 
gamester told upon him. He was led into a scheme 
to comer a certain stock, and, as was to have been 
expected, he found that men w’ho will conspire to 
entrap others will not hesitate to deceive their 
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partners u[wn occasion if sure it will pay and .be safe 
from cxfxisure. He ended his life by his own hand. 
His end .serves to kt;ep liis brothers resolute in the 
resolve never to gamble. 'Phe spccuialor si.*l(Iom 
leaves a rrfi 11 i<5nn ire’s fortune, unless he hntiks'down 
or pas.>»es away when his ventures are momentarily 
siicees.sfiii. In ‘such a case, kis iIl-g(.Mleh gold should 
lj«e levied upon by the State at the highest rate of all, 
e\en beyond that inii)ose’d u])on Kcal Jistate values. 
Wealth is often, w'c may say generally, accumulated 
in such manner as benefits the nation in the process ; 
here the means cmployetl dc'morali.se.s the getter as 
well as the peojjle, and lowers the standard of ethics. 
It is taken wilhoul returning any valid consideration. * 

. lN\KMOKi> T»h MU.si DL'iEKYINC. 

'I’hcj^re is one c lass of milliouaiics w'hose wealth, in 
very much gn ater degree than rahcis, may be (‘redited 
to lh« fnM*lv(.s : (Iraham Hell of the telephone, 
ICdison of iiumercjus inwniions, AVcslinghouse of 
the air brak*-, and (Uhers, who originated or first 
applied piocesses liilheito unused, and were sufFi- 
('i(MUly alive to their pecuniaiy interests to hold large 
shares in the companies fenned to dcveloji and 
introduce them to the public', ’i’beir wealth had its 
origin in their own inventive biains. All lionour to 
the inventor I He stands u[K)n a higher platform 
than tlie otlu'is. 

It rnav he said that in greater or less c.legrc'io our 
leading mamifacliireas, railroad- builders, dt partment- 
stoie nieat'pac kers, and other specialists 

i'*. one iim: or cjlhcr had to adopt new methods; and, 
wdlh few’, if any, e>u.c 4 )lions, there can be* traced yi 
tlieir c areers some special form of ability upon which 
their success de[>endc?d, thus distinguishing them 
from the mass of eomjxrlitors. No cioubl this is correct, 
yet the inventions or processes usi‘d weie the w'ork of 
othti.s,so1:hal all they did w^is to introduce new methods 
of management or to ix'cognise and utilise oppor- 
tiiniiic;s. 'Phis the invcntcu’ class have also done if 
they have become niillionaiies, but in addition they 
have invenlc.*d the new' proces.ses. So that those 
deserve to reap he\oiicl the other class, yet only in 
degree, because; both- tla.^ses alike depend upon* 
increasing population — the masses, who rccpiire, or 
consume, the article produced, so that even the 
inventor's wealth is in great jiart dependent upon the 
commiinily which u.scs his productions. 

IKK PEOPLE h\VE A RK'iHl’ JO SHARE. 

It is difficult to understand why, at the death of its 
possessor, great wealth, gatlu;red or created in any of 
the.se or in of her forms, should not he shared by the 
community, wfluch has been the most jicjicnt cause or 
partner of ail in its creation. Wv have sec^a that 
enormous fortunes are dependent upon the com- 
munity ; without great and increasing population, 
there could be no, great wealth.- Where wealth 
accrues honourably, the people are' always silent 
partners. 
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.hVl ONLV AFTER PRINCIPAL'S DEATH. 

It is not denied that the ' great adniinistrntor,. 
whether as jail road -Guilder, stenniship-owiur, maiui- 
fa«:tiir.er, nierelianl, hanker, is an exrx^ptional innn, or 
that millions honestly made in any useful occupation 
give evidence* of ability, foresight, and assiduity above 
the coii’.nion and prove*the man who has made them 
a valuable member ol' society. In no wi.se, therefore, 
•should sueh men be unduly hampered of restrit ted 
as long as they arc spared. After all, they can absorb 
comparatively little : and, goncndly speaking, the 
money-making man, in contrast to his heirs, who 
generally become members of the smart or last .set, 
is abstemious, retiring and little of a spendthrift. 
'rhe«millionair(‘ himself is probaby lh<j least expensive 
bee in the in<liistri:d hive, taking into aeeonnt the 
amount of honey he galht*rs and what he consumes. 

AC.\TN<ir AN INCOMI* r\\. • 

An Income 'Tax is .'sometimes proposed ns om* of 
the best pussibh; modes of corn'eiing the unevi n 
di.stribiition of wealtii, but of all taxes this is the most 
pernieious. It demoialises a nation. .Mr. (lladstonc, 
OIK? of the greatest finaiu ial ministers, advocateil its 
abolition in Britain, alh'ging that it made a “ Nation 
of l.iars.” During the ('ivil War, we had such a tax 
and paid it loyally, but public sentiment demanded 
its repeal and it was tlu‘ fust tax remitted when war 
ceased -justly so because it ]>enalis<-d the honest 
citizen. Its imposition would be sirtmuoiisly opposed 
unle.ss it wore graduated and the exemption line 
[jlaccd high, so that the tax should he restricted to 
Uie few enormous fortunes. 'Die Supreme ('oiirt has 
declared .such a tax to be unconstitutional. No great 
gain would |■(isl|]t to tint Stare from it compared to what 
would accrue from Iht' easier plan of exacting heavy 
taxes at death. 'The dale of collei'tion matters little, 
so that the paynuinl is certain at last. .Such propor- 
tions t;an l^e exacted as are dc’emcd proper from time 
to time, unless it is generally agreed that great ^w’calth 
at last pays its fair share to the people of the Nation, 
who were so iiighly in.strumental in creating it or from 
whom it was gathered. 

lU' r !'•' )U A DIV I dVn I ) TAX - - 

'riie collection of an Income 'lax would require a 
large trained body of permaiu nl ollicials to collect 
from indignant, disconlentccl people, naturally re.sent- 
ing intrusive inquiries regarding their private affairs. 
The honest wouUl always pay, the dishonest would 
usually escape. Much better that Cfirpi^ra lions .should 
he required to pay a divideiul tax to the Nation 
which would be really a tax upon Incoines. It is by 
doing so that Britain realises .such enoiAnoiis .sums 
fromnts Income 'lax. Were she to attempt to collect 
these direct from each individual, it would be found 
much le.ss productive. So should we find if we made 
the attempt. There is no reasoi^ for so doing. Every 
dividend-paying (’orporaiion can bo made the rigid 
collector of Income 'rax for the (iovernmcnl. 


—AND FOR graduated DKAlH DUTIES. 

It is clearly at the rich ‘man’.s death that the 
community should exact a large share of estate, a 
grailuated share, increasing in jnoporliQn to its extept. 
It should be paid over to the. (Government and 
applied to the service of the ])eople, the silent but 
contributivc ]>artner from whom it has been so largely 
derived. The graduated d(?alh dntie.s exacted by 
Britain might giiidp us in the beginning. 'I’he maxi- 
mum assessment upon estaUis to the lineal succes.sors 
is eight j)er cent, upon the valuation, but to distant 
legatees it is very much higher. Smaller estates pay 
less in projKHlion. 

Such contributions from the owners of enormous 
fortunes at <leath would do much to ro< oucih* di.s- 
sati.sfied but fair-minded i>eoplc to the alarmingly 
iine(|iinl dl.slrihution of wealth arising from tlje new 
industrial conditions of our d.TV and the era ol 
unprecedented prospt'iiiy our c.ountiy has enjoyed 
for years. 

'riie millionaire himself should rejoice a! the 
thought of being a useful labourer in the natiuna.l 
vineyard, and in knowing that his contrilnitibii to the 
general fund at death will lessen the drain upon the 
scanty resources of his less successful fellows. Wealth 
left at death seldom does better service than this. 

ONM.V II IF INiKRK.sr IN WEAT’IH. 

'J'he people .see liow ecjui vocally in many cases, 
how unfairly in others, forUines have been made. 
Especially hav<j tlie numerous failures of promitu^it 
ni»*n in official position to jx-rform their duties pro- 
perly deeply impressed them, and produced a strong 
feeling of antagonism to w'ealtb and millionaires as a 
class, 'rhe appeal to them in the June number of 
the North A mtrican Revieno should not pas.s unheecled. 
As WT:olth comes mainly from the community, it should 
be administered as a .;?acred trust, by the temporary 
recipient, for the public good. Propcifty in one sense 
is a mere ciealiire of the hnv. Whether the holder 
be permitted to bequeath it to his successors, and to 
what extent and how% arc simply questions of policy 
for the people through the (Government to determine. 
Fram e has long restricted it. Our Slate** generally 
designate the widow's share. There is here no 
question of right or wrong, but simply one of policy 

-wdiat is best in all respects for the nation. 

Fortunes have recently been more easily made 
with us than ever, both in number and amount, with 
the inevitable result that sudden wealth is bound to 
produce in a new land, which, not so long ago, was 
much freer from immense fortunes than the older 
lands of Europe. Millionaires are a recent growth 
in the Republic. Multi-millionaires were unheard of 
before our day; 

THE VULGARirv OF THE NEW MILLIONAIRE. 

Some sixty odd years ago, Britain, then in the 
beginning of the .speculative period of railroad con- 
struction and manufacturing supremacy, had a 
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somewhat similar cxpcrjence. Qreatcr fortiines were 
made than ever before ; hut the makers, imbued with 
the aristocratic ambition to become great landowners 
art! county magnates, were soon absorbed into that 
class. They regarded wealth only as a means to an 
end — «;ntranr.e to the aristocratic and fashionable 
circle. 'Fhis refuge new millionaires lack under our 
democratic system, hence the vulgar, extravagant 
and offensive cliaracter of the folties to which they 
are driven, that evokt^ so much adverse^ criticism 
from people of education, good sense, and (piiet 
n.‘spcctable living, with whom mere dollars count for 
little. Funds collected by the GovernnK'iit from the 
eslale.s of the millionaires at death would never be 
likely othtTwise to be put to so gf)Otl a use as the 
payment of Gov<anmeru e\p(‘nditures, relieving the 
pL‘Ople*in part from the burden* ot taxation. 

wousiiip or WK\i;iii dou.mkd. 

We are yet, as a nation, in the heyday of youth. 
In time we shall lone down and live simpler lives 
and ereate difti rent standards. Wealth will be 
dicthioncd as higlior tastes prevail, its pursuit hcconie 
less absorbing and less est<*emed, and, above all, 
the mere man of wealth himself will come to realise 
that ill the. estimation of those of wisCvSt judgment 
he has no place with the edm att^d, jirofes-sional man. 
Ife, oieupies a distinctly lower plane iiiUdlectually, 
and in the coming day brain is to stand above 
Oollars, Gonduel above both. The making of 
money as an aim will then he rated as an ignoble 


ambition. STo man .has ever secured recognition, 
'much less fame, from nierjp >\f;alth. It confers no 
distinction among the good of the great.* 

DfcATH DiriF.S MUST UK HP AW.’* 

Meanwhile, as the masses become pioni intelligent, 
they may he ex*pected to crith*i.se and denounce the 
gW)vvlh of fortunes which, fail to contribute largely to 
^ the public good, and finally to in.sist that they shall 
he made to ilo so. The first steji to this end sliould 
be heavy graduared deatli ta\e.s ujion we.alth, in 
pursu.ancc of Adam .Smitlfs di(,lum already ijiiotcd. 

Indications of a-larin art* sorm tinit s su n rtjgarding 
present coiulitions. I'Vais are expressed that a war ' 
of ela.sses may arise. On the e.ontrary, there* an? 
none but healthful .signs in the aw.-ikoning intdligenee 
and tlet.p interest of the masses in this problem. It.s 
final solution upon right lines caunoi but place the 
hotly ])o1itic in a much better position than before. 

Till'. i\“)i«|.;n.ii:i.l' »>PTl\fisT. 

'rhe American peoplt? iwu In* tru.sted to deal with 
iinpropcT inethoils o( hiisinr-ss .ind excessive wealth 
aeciiiiMilations wisely and wi ll, to the* adv^mtageof the 
nation, as they have met and solved otln*r im-ssing 
problems, sfime of which for a time were thought 
by many likely to t aust? serious lioul.»le, wlieicas the 
commotion only indicated that nnoilu i step nearer 
the light was about to be taken. So will it be with 
this mw problem of regulating, as neede»l, both 
corporations and individual.s, that then* may be fairer 
acquisitJ^'ii anil lairer di.slribution of wealth. 


THE NEW INCOME TAX BASIS. 


IJ.NDKR this h(?ading Sir .Thomas P. Whittaker com 
tributes to the J'inandal Hmnv of Rmeu^s a digest of 
♦he Report of the S(*lect Committee appointed to 
imjuire into and report upon the practicability of 
graduating and differentiating the income lax. On 
the question of differentiating between earned and 
unearned income, the crux >vas the case of shop- 
keepers, manufacturers, builders, and other traders, 
part of who.se income w'as interest on capital and part 
earned by their own labour, 'rhe ('onimittee solved 
this problem by deciding that the requirements of the 
case would be roughly met if all business incomes not 


exceeding ’3,000 a yCcTr were regarded as cuirned. 
'i’hc scheme is thus succinctly [»ul in labiiiar form b\ 
the writer ir— 

I^t us suppose ili.Ti the tMiani’dlor li:nl a surplii^^ sufliciont to 
cn.ibh: hwn (l) to kiTp tlic nonral or foiiiulalion i:i\ ;it is. in 
llie poiind ; I2) lo reilucr llic lax mi cMriicd iiui)iiirs ni>l cxcet'il- 
>f.^*OCX) a yeai lo (jd. in the pound ; and (V; to in.ilvc I he 
abntoinfnK--/i(io till incomrs not i-xecedm^ /400 a year; 
^150 on ij».oim:> lH-t\vt'i*n Ztw fiiul ;f7oo ; aiiii ^{'icx) on 
incomt -s bclwccn /f/OO and /.i.tKJo. 

On ihf Ki-.i'. of ilieso .ind abatomfiits, ihr st hcano, as 

annpan-d with the present arian^enieiit, would vsork out 
thus : — 
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Impressions of the Theatre.— XXV. 

(53.)—“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


“ c'lrama,” says Count 'rolsloi in tho Fort- 

“ the most important branch 
of art, has in onr time become the trivial an 3 
immoral amusement of a trivial and immoral crowd.’* 
When the drama is a serious thing, “that man alone 
c an write a drama who has got something to say to 
men, and that sometliing of the greatest imimrtance 
for them, about man’s relation to (iod, to the 
IJnivj^rse, to the All, the Eternal, the lnrinitc\” 

I had been reading the Rii.ssian prophet’s diatribe 
against Shakc^speare just before I went to His 
Majesty’s Theatre to >ee Mr. 'Trcii’s presentation of 
“ Antony and Cleopatra.” It is one of the examples, 
perlinps the supreme example, of the drama whic:h 
'I'olstoi says wms written for kings, prince.s, c-ourtiers 
and the higher cla.sses, “ the least religious of people, 
not only utterly indifft;rent to questions of religion, 
but in most cases ultcirly depraved,” and became, 
therefore, merely “ a spectacle, an amusemtaU, a 
recreation.” I found myself one of the; “ trivial and 
immoral crowd ” who went to enjoy the “ trivial and 
immoral amusement ” provided by a dramatist whose 
writings arc petnetrated through and through with such 
“an immoral view of life.” that his admirers “lose 
their ca[>acity of distingui.shing good from evil.” 

I. THE SPECTACl.E. 

'riierc was no doubt about the play at His Majesty’s 
being “ a spectacle.” Vou can always trust Mr. 'rn-c 
for tiiat. Not content with making the most of his 
original, he has added to the play two novelties. At 
the opening of the tragedy and at its cdose a colossal 
re[)re.senlation of the Sphinx fills the stage, upon 
whose majestic and inscrutable features gleam the 
rays of the rising sun. It is a <iiiaint conceit -a kind 
of unspoken prologue and epilogue, not without a 
certain majesty. Rut it did not strike me as altogether 
appropriate, 'the Sphinx belonged to another world 
than that whicli witnes.scd the founding of the Roman 
Empire. Its builders lived in an age more remote 
from that of Cleopatra than Cleotxilra was from the 
year of grace 1907. The political mise-cn-sc^ne is 
Roman, not Egyptian. Antony was no more of 
Egypt than is Lord Cromer, and the Sphinx had as 
much relation to (.’leopatra as it has to the Rhedive. 
Nevertheless, the Sphinx is never out of place wher- 
ever men are confronted with the riddle of the 
Universe ; and as we rejoice to see th«. Obelisk of 
Luxor standing on the site of the Guillotine in the 
Place de la Concorde, so \vc accept the mysterious 
emblem of the Sphinx as a frontispiece and tailpiece 
of “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 4 

'I'he other innovation was justified by the suggestion 
in the text, and admirably carried out by the artist.s 
who obey Mr, Tree as the genii toiled for the holder 


of Aladdin’s lamp. In the text in the sixth scene of 
the third act Cxsar de.scrihes to Agrippaand Mreccnas 
the return of Antony to Alexandria and his welcome 
by Cleopatra : — 

IIiTc’s llic manner o’t ; 
r plate, in a tribunal silver’d, 

Cleopatra and liiinst-ll in cliair'j of i;old 
Were publii'ly i-iithroncd. 

'rhis, whieh in all previous stage version.s is left to the 
imagination of the audit-nce, is at His Maje.sly’s pre- 
sented in a magnificent tableau. CIeoi»atra, in the midst 
of her courtiers and altendai\ls, “in the habiliments of 
th(? (h)ilde.ss Lsis,” welcomes bark the straying A'nit)ny, 
who arrives escorted by his legionaries. It is a 
splendid spectacle, and as there is no text to he over- 
borne by the magnificence, of the setting, not even the 
most fastidious can complain. 

Mr. 'rr(.‘(^ has not overdone the .scenic accc’.ssories as 
he did when ho mounted Nero, that .supreme example 
of the cirrus drama. 'I’he scene which dwells most on 
the memory as that where the .s('enery best fitted the 
text and the accessoru.s illuslratf:d and emphasised the 
text was that in which the 'friiimvirs drink and revel 
and dance on Pompey’s galU:y. One at least of the 
triumvirate seemed much more at home in that 
Bacehanalian orgie than in the most tragic scenes of 
the play. It was a very vivid and very suggestive 
repniscntatioii of the wa).s and manners of those 
rough warriors who, having garnered the loot of the 
world, forthwith got drunk on its procccd.s. These, 
then, were the masters of world ! 

(iiipi'rial anarchs doubling human woes. 

( rcio ! \^erc thy globe ordain’d for such to win and lose I 

II. -THE ACriNG. 

To shorten the play within the three hours which 
seems to he the utmost stretch of tfie patience of a 
modern audience, the later scenes have been severely 
cut, with a somewhat confusing result. I question 
much whether the audience realised that there had 
been another battle in which Antony had come ofl 
victor before the third fight in which the defection of 
the Egyptians a second time lost the day for Antony. 
Even in the original the action is somewhat hurried. 
On the st4age events are so crowded that it would seem 
almost as if the death of Antony followed hard on the 
heels of the battle of Actium. 

Of the acting I do not propose to speak. To 
impose upon any mortal man and mortal woman the 
representation, of the foremost pair in all the world is 
a task too great for any adciiuatcly to discharge. I 
sometimes think that Cleopatra should always be 
closely veileil, like the prophet * Mokanna in “ I.alla 
Rookh,” but for the opposite^ reason. He was too 
diabolically ugly, she too incredibly beauti/ul for 
mortal eyes to be permitted, to see, their features. 
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Shakospeare’s Cleopatra was brown and wrinkled, 
but neither “ Phcebiis’sf kisses ” nor the footprints of 
advancing years impaired her charm and infinite 
variety. But at His Majesty’s they have bleached 
her coni[)l(‘\ion and baniMhed the wriiikles. The 
pcTfornuirs were all painstaking, and in so far as 
nature had gifted them with the physical proportions 
and voices for their parts they were not unsuccessful, 
'fhe part of Enobarhus was well enough ])layed to 
make us regret that Ins final scencr was cut altogether. 
J^epidus was an imperial drunkard, and the acting of 
ihe messenger upon whom Cleopatra vents licr wrath 
was much apj3re('ialed by the audience. 

Merely to dwell on these things w'ould to some 
extent justify Tolstoi’s anathema, assuming as it does 
tliat the; ])lay was hut a spectacle and a trivial an<l 
ilegraijing amusement for,a trivial and immoral crowd. 
Wo now come to tlu* play itself. 

HI. I’HK PLAY. 

“Antony and Cleopatra” is a tragedy which, 
although it is set amid the splendours of ancient 
Rome, is, in its essem e, reset (•\ cry day in real life in 
every home in everv land. LviTy woman is in degree 
a potential C!leojKitra : everv man a latent Antony. 
What though one ruled Keypt ami tlu* otlur was “the 
triple pillar of the world?” I'he .sujxirfieial area of 
their territory has no necessaty relation to the inten- 
sity of their emotions. .\s C'leopntra says, just before 
her death, .she was 

:\ uoinnii, ainl ('oniinaiuled 
l5y such poor p.issi..n ilio iikiM ihal milks 

.\n<l cltW'. tiu' lllrllTlCsl ill.llCS. 

The temptation before which Antony siircumhctl is 
the lemplalion which as.s.nls all men. And if it !)c 
objected that few women have the magic and tlu! 
witchery of tlu; .Serpent of Old Nik;, it may lie n-pikd 
that neither are all men such incomparable embodi- 
ments of power and of glory as was Mark Antony. 
The elemental passions are the same in kitchrn 
wench(;s and in counter-jumptMs as in ijueens aiul 
emperors. 'I'he lrapi)ings are only outward .shows, 
the real soufs tragedy is within. 

TIU< VANITY OK AM. .MoKl'AI. THINiIS, 

The play, .ealiiig from first to last with immoral 
men and women, tlu^ heroine of which is the one 
supreme adultcrc.ss of history, is nevertheless one 
of the most imj)ressive sermons e.ver preached. It 
may, indeed, be riigariled as but one long-drawn dis- 
course ufX)!! that most mournful o'’ all texts, “ Vanity 
of vanity, saith the Preacher. All is vanity.” For 
here we have the man aiul woman who have received 
or achieved everything tliat the material world can 
give. They have attained the .summit of their 
ambitions. Antony in the play is tht? ultimate em- 
bodiment of human valour, “ the soldier of the 
world,” in an age. when the soldier was sufireme. 
He was, in Cleopatra^ phrase, “ the Lord of lords.” 

** Hit* legs heslrid the riiPcan ; his rear’d arm 
Crested the world. 


Even his foes were constrained to declare :* . 

A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity. 

He was 

• The greatest prince of the world, • 

The noblest. • 

In him were* combined all the qua fiticfs -which most 
cpvy and which few possess. He was in the prime of 
vigorous manhootl, po.sse’^ed of an iron constitution, 
with an infinite capacity for enjoying the indulgence 
of all his physical ..senses, which was only equalled by 
his ability to .command the means to .satisfy them. 
He swaggered in the foretop of a corupicred world. 
Kings were his messengers, and the riches of the • 
world were in his treasury. His first wife was a “great 
spirit,” his second “ a piece of virtue ” of “ lufiuty, 
wrsdom, and modesty,” his third “ a lass unparallel’d,” 
whose person “ beggar’d all description.” He fiad 
everything. As for ('leopatra, she also “ inaile the 
world her peile-sial.” Her beauty o’er-piclurcd that of 
Venus. She had l.uil to wish, and her desire w^as 
gratilied. Monarchs sueii humbly for her favours. 
She wa.s the mistress in turn of the greatest rulers of 
the worltl : — 

Age cannot wifh<*r her, nor custom stale 
I lor inlinito varioty ; oihor women rliiy 
The .'ippetitos they food, but she iiutkcs hungry 
Whore most she salistics. 

Never did “such a mutual pair” “stand up pecrle.ss” 
before the world. But though they had everything, it- 
all turned to dust and ashes in their hands. The 
sword uf the suicide was the end of one, the aspic’s 
poisoned fang that of the other. And before them 
both, if they had not died, lay an infinite d(‘gradation 
to which death was infinitely preferable : — 

Sludl they hoist nu; up 
And .show ino l«> tho dionting varJotry 
Hf cen.siuing Romo ? 

For to that base end they would have come had 
they not evaded the humiliation of a Roman triumph 
by seeking refuge in an Egyptian tomb. “ N'anity of 
vanities, saith the Preacher, A.11 is vanity.” 

T his, it may bn said, is but the common le.sson of 
life, the mournful refrain which echoes through the. 
rc.sounding hall of human history. But “ Antony and 
Cleopatra ” has other lessons. 

IV.~A HOMILY ON SEX. 

The play has been said to be pre-eminently a drama 
of sex passion. It is true. No one can read the play 
or see it without Ixnng constantly reminded of the part 
which passion plays in human affairs. But .so far from 
predisposing to licence, it is a tremendous homily 
upon the, qpnseqiiences of allowing that pas.sion to 
gain overmastering ascendency in tlie conduct o(Hfe. 

Idle and foolish are they who decrv the influence of 
.se\. But to deny its essential divinity because of its 
abuse is downright Jriasphemy. T'hc Infinite and 
, Eternal creative fount of energy, which men for 
want of another name called God, has no more 
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.iiitlicntic rcv(‘lation of its inexhanslihle forro ami 
oiiini|)ros<.*nt power than in the attraehon of sex. 
Hence millions of rnen^aiul woimai in every age have 
worshipped its symbols as divine., liut that is 
to understate the cast*. l''or sex is ^ot only 
the continually renewed nianifcislation of the power 
of tl)e Creator. It is the oni^ elemental force 
which perpetually drivv.s .sentient beings along 
the infinite ascending sphal which leads from 
matter up to God. All* that we know of the 
Divine nature, all that we understand of the essential 
sii|)eriority of Altruism over Selfishne.ss, comes to us 
frf)m Sex, and that product of Sex, the love of the 
mother for her child, to which the Mailonna and the 
infant (!!hrist bear silent testiinrmy in all our < hurches. 
^'^orncSex, a.s from a juimal fount of bl(*.s.sing, have 
sprung all the music and the beauty and the art and 
the religion of mankind. It is the miracle- worker of 
the world. ^ 

Hut corruptio optimi pcssima. The nul)lc:jt lllitlgS, 
turned from their j)roper use, work Iiavoc correspond- 
ing to their original nobility. In Antony and Cleopatra 
we see the passion of se.v lo«wed from all restraint, 
inordinate, imperious, allowed to rage without control, 
and we see its necessary and inevitable rc.sult. In 
ihci play we have dis[)lay('.l on a eolo.ssal canvas the 
immensely magnified picture of what in mirtiaiure is 
going on all the time in evcTy age, in evcTy land. 
,'rhe magnificence ;nid infinite grandeur of the actors 
only heighten and empiiasise the truth that is being 
illustrated every day in real life. 

Sc^x is the Dynamo of the world, pulsating ever in 
the Power-House of the Universe. It i.s the elcctrit!ity 
of- life. As the electric cable conveys the motive 
force of civilisation into all parts of the modern city, 
kindling the great arc-lamps which light up its streets, 
driving its trams, supplying powfjr to its laclorie.s, and 
illuminating the* office and tht! home, so tin: [)assion 
of sex is the motive-force of the world. Hut as even 
in the bc.sl regulated city from time to time a< cidents 
occur, when flaws in the insulation render cro.ss- 
circiiiting possible, turning the beneficent current 
into de.slroying fire, so when human [xa.ssiori bursts 
through the restraints of duty and morality it turns 
from its first use and becomes what we sc*e it in 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

'J’here is written out full and large in charac ters 
of fire the wreck that is made of in inhood and all 
that for which men care to live by the inordinate 
afFeetioii which subordinates everything to itself. The 
fire that warms the domestic, hearth becomes a raging 
conflagration when the live coals aic flung about the 
room. In nothing so much as in the exercise of the 
supreme sovereignty of .sex is restraint ne»*cssary for 
the full enjoyment of its inexhaustible resources of 
inspiration and of delight. Notliing is so little under- 
stood. In no department of human life an* the 
forlorn c hildren of men left so utterly without hint or 
helpful giiidanc from thi'ir teachers. If sex passion 
i.s not to burn itself out in rcckJcss excess, if it is to be 


as the firf which Moses saw in the wildernc.ss, which 
burned continually but consumed not the bush, then 
control is indispensable and the stern repression of 
the instant indulgence of every impulse. Cleopatra 
.says : — * 

T do conicss 1 have 

Been laden with like fr.^illirs which before 

Have often shamed our .sex. 

What she really rcpresi:nls is not only the frailties 
which shame, but the inordinate and shdrt-sighied self- 
ishness which insists upon the immediate indulgence of 
her passion without reg.ird to the consequences which 
it entails ui)on him whom she loved. It is a great 
mistake to think that such inordinate aflection occurs 
only outside the married state. It is probable that 
it is responsible for the loss of more liappiness within 
wedlock than without. 

'Fhe question needs to he con.sidercd independently 
of marriage. From one point of view, lliat of the 

individual l:oa^idt^re^l without regard to the interests 

of society, .Antony was more moral when he sought 
the embrace's of Cleopatra, whom he loied, than 
when he contracted a political marriage with the pale 
Oclavia. Hut that is beside the (jucstion. If there, 
had been no Fulvia and no Octavia, and be had 
been from the firs! the lawfully wedded husband of 
('loopatra, .she would still have lured him to his 
doom. 'Fhe sin which slew' th(*fii both w'as inordi- 
nate affeetion, the all - mastering delirium of 
intense |)assion which makes im n and \v(uiicii 
feel as if ‘‘ all for love and the world well lost " were 
th(' only maxim of life worth following. Men ran 
and do feel that for their wives as w'cll as for their 
mistresses, and constantly make shipwreck in conse- 
quence. Kveryone hears of a General Boulanger, 
who flung away the supreme chance of being inasti-r 
(»r France in order that he might spend the night with 
his mistress at Boulogne, but history takes no notii 
of the millions of imkno^wn men w'ho are constantly 
succumbing to similar temptations, or of the millions 
of wives who .s.ac.rifice the best interests of their 
husbands to their passion or their caprice, quite as 
selfishly as Cleopatra. 

'Fheni is no doubt a certain miraculous magic in 
human passion which throws a glamour oVer indul- 
gence in the physical expressions of aflTec.don, When 
Antony, kissing Cleopatra, declares - 

The nohlonoss of life 
Is to do thus, 

he expresses a great truth, but omits its necessary 
qualification. The perfect union of a man and 
woman who entirely love each other is not merely 
the noblest but the divincst thing possible to human 
beings, a union which the inspired writer selects as 
that which alonq is worthy to be compared to the 
union of Christ with the ('hiirch. But to overdo the 
divines! thing inordinately, to the sacrifice of duty, 
leads inevitably to the loss of the divine thing itself. 

There is, of course, a disjtinction between lust«and 

love. Yet the latter is often rooted in the former, 
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am I the mere sense-attraction of men and women for 
each other has often been the beginning of the loftieot 
m\d most unselfish aftection. Cleopatrd, it must be 
admitted, gave to“o niiich handle to those; who main- 
tain that her passion was jmrely sensual and selfish. 
As Antony tclls.her in a moment of fury ; - 

I fouiul yyu as a morsel, colil upon 

Dead (':cs:irS ircnclioi ; uay, yofl won* a fraj^nieiit 

Of ('iicTii" rumpey’s liisl ; lH*sides wbai liottcr lioiirs, 

L'nrrj^i^icrM in vulgar faino, you have 

J^u\nriou.ily pii'kM (jui : h»r, 1 am .surir, 

rill High you can gue-^s whai loinpcranto should Ir-, 

Von l<nc\v n«)t what ii is. 

But some pc()j)le have not much sense of the con- 
tinuity of existence. 'Dicy forgett their life and their 
love of yesterday when t^ey rise in the morning. Men 
and ^^^'>nlen are often eapalile of dis]jlaying prodigies 

<-•1 disintcie.‘)tcd aiiatiun, who are constitutionally in- 
capable of retaining permanenl impressions of any 
past einolion. On llie wholt;, I should say that (^k'o- 
palra did love .Antony in her own fierce, eapricicus 
se]n.sh way, although how long it would have lasied 
after iiis death is atiother matter. No matter how 
hi r weeds of widowhood might have bei oiiu; Iter, 
she would probably have dotfe<l lliern soon *0 weti 
another lover, 

There ran be no doubt as to Antony’s love lor 
(lleopatra. He .s.icrifue<l everything for her. But 
there is an element of selfishness even in sacrificing 
yoiirs(;lf to please a person whom you love. 'To love 
in the best sense it is necessary to refuse to sacrifice 
yourself when such a sacrifice would injure the |jer.son 
loved. It was the cniellesl lliifig Antony could have 
done to Cleopatra wlien he followed her in her fligiu 
from the great sea-fight in Aetiiuu. Nor can his excuse 
be accei)ted save in explanation of liis fault ; 

My heart was to thy ruddirf lir<l hy tin* strings, 

Ami ihiui shoidil’st imv mo afttr ; o’vr my spiiil 
Thy lH.ck might Irum the liidding ot ihe guds 
Comniniid me. 

'I'herc Antony touches the secret of all his failing. 
“ The bidding of the gods ” ought always to be 
supreme. ^ 

I could not love thee, dear, so mueh. 

Loved 1 not honour more, 

expresses a sentiment which would have saved 
Antony and Egyi)t also from all their woes. 

Passion usurped the reins, the delirium of sex 
infatuation was upon him, and wc ^.:e “the noble ruin 
of her magic ” : - 

r never saw an action of such shame 
Kxpcrieiice manhiHnl, honour iic*cr before 
Did violate so itself. 


After that, well nuiy lu- i ^cfaiin in dtjspair, “ T have 
lost my way for ever. ’ Ala.*', in this alst\ Aiilony is 

but • 

.\ man wIm' is the al»^l^aLl of all UuUs 
'I'hiit all men lollow* . 

And all of us in our limt' are exposed to the same 
^‘inevitable prosecution V>1 disgrace” w;lien for love 
we are faKe to duty. 

Cleopatra may. have hem “the greatest spot of all 
her sex,” and. there are few nowadays who hold the 
ixisilion which Antony held when he, 

Wiih tho bulk 111 the -.vnild played as I pleased, 
MaKin^i :ind mairing fortunes. ^ 

But as (^irlyle retninded us long ago, viewed from the 
fixed Stars there is no difterence between broad 
France and a cabbage patch, and the moinentousness 

of the <ihoicc between good and evil does not depend 

uiion iht; area within which it is excicised. • “ My mind 
to me a kingdom is,” and over that domain we have 
su])reiiu: control. 

In Antony and Cleopatra we see the play of the 
contending force.s of conscience and of pa.ssion. 
Neither Antony nor Cleopatia was wholly void of the 
moral sense. ( 'leoiiaira/* right gipsy ” though she was, 
still was capable of lofty im[)ulses. She had 
“ immortal longings ” in her. When Antony departs 
she musUTS up strength to say • 

Vnur hoiimir c.iIN yuii hence. 

Th* *- Jnie 1)C elevd lo u»y impilird folly, 

.\nd all the yods wifh y«Hi ! 

As fi»r Antony, lie w.is a man of noble (lualities 
lialanccd by as many faults. Yet I .opiclus decl.ircd 
Jib. f.Hd!> in him i»ei m as the* -‘puts in heaven. 

More fiery 1 y nif»hl's blu<kiu-.s, hereiiilary 
Rather tb.m i)urih:eR‘d, what he cannot change. 

'1 h.in what he ehooMS. 

When rhe spell of the witch was relaxed, he 
exclaims . - 

I muvi fiom thi'i enrliaiitinij; ijuecn break off ; 

' 'I'en lho\i-»jnd harms more than liie ills I know 
Mv idlene.s'* doth hatch. 

»' 4- * • * 

These Mron" l•'jJ;yptiun fetters I must break, 

( )r loM* m>selt' in d<*iay;e. 

And he not only says it, but he doe.s it. But the 
witch resumeil her mastery. “ Iho dotage of the 
General o*ei flows the measure,” and he pays the 
penalty. 

And as the curtain tails upon the stage strewn 
with the dead, it is as if a voice cried from out the 
darkness, saying : — 

Mollify therefore your members whiih sue upon ihe eaith, 
fornieuiion, uiuhAnm.ss, inoidiiute affei tiori, i vil concupiscem- 
and cuwtoii-neS'* wlurh i.s iilolatiy. For which things’ iike, 
the wrath oftiod comelh on ihc children of disoticdiencc. • 
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WHAT MUST BE DONE WITH THE LORDS? 

Various SuooKsno.Ns, Wi.si*: and t’NwrsK. 

Mr. L. ' 1 *. Hohuoi’sk; writing in ihii Cotttrmf>orary 
RerAcic for January, pleads cogently tor an innnedia(e 
acceptanc'.e of tin? challenge >lung down hy the !.ords. 
He glances favourably in passing at a recourse to the 
Reft'rendurn, hut the gist of his paper is that now is 
the lime for settling with the Lords, and that e\ery 
year's delay endangers not merely the vii'tory hut the 
very existence of the LihiTal i'ariy. He recalls the 
disa.stroiis consequences that followed the rejection of 
Mr. Ciladstone's counsels in 189.^, and predicts that 
even worse results will follow if the policy of nost- 
poncnieiU is followed to-day. 

A oUKsTItiN OK MKK \Nn hi- \ I'll. ' 

IIoHiif; of Lonls has '^Imwn bohlncss enough in the green 
leaf of ihe Parlianieiil's youth. It will gather frc.sh courage 


• hyllio li-.ir thal wIhmi things lu pudi ut j)iki^'it 

iiiv.irialtly violil'*. pruple of all ^^piiiinns aic ready to 

roiict-iilr.ilt* on ihr policy of Vi'to lir-il,” it in:iy hi- sately 
pri-ijicleil that there will he no reform at all. 

lluw 10 FICIIT I'HK LOKflS. 

A ineasuie wliieh is ^o enlist ihc full li;.^hliiig strength of the 
tw*» 1 teiinnTalic Parties inuM he one iliietUsI to alleviating the 
condition of the ni.i.ss of the tc»ilcis without increasing the harden 
on the pOL»rer set.lions of ilu* middle class, 

'I’hesi* conditiiiDS would he salislu-d hy a l^iIl or a group of 
Bills dealing with our archaic sysli in of laii«i tenure mid of local 
i.ixaiion. To pul an end to ihi? divorce of the peasant from the 
Soil which is dcpo[ui]aLing our rural ili.sliicts, to relieve ihc 
piessure on house accommodation in the towns, and at the same 
lime to lighten the hurden on the pooler ratepayers, are obircts 
worthy of a great effort and calotilaleii to enlist whole^heai led 
popular support. With a me.i-^uu direelui to iIicm: i ntls, not 
ileferied to tin* decrepit end of Pai li.iment, hut pushed I'orw'ard 
in the heyday of its '‘liengtli, the hatth; of the Lords might he 
hiuglit and W'on. Jf passed it would Lon>-oliflatc the position of 




Morning Leader.} 

(x) The Old and the New. 

Thk Drivkk ok hie Motuk; " I.uok here ' Si> lung ns you didn't 
abuse your iirivile);es, 1 tiileratcd you , but this is more tliau 1 v.ire to put 
up with.*’ 


(2) The Way Through. 


A wny must be found nm! n way will be round by wliich iht* will of tlie 
people will lie made to iirev.iil .” — Str //. Cantphell-Banfierman^ 


from impunity. To delay the inevitable fight is to’ lose vantage 
ground in every direction. We have to ileal with the House of 
lx>rds as it stands, and the House of Lords is not a valuable 
corrective to democracy, but an obstacle in the way of national 
self-government which has to be overcome before any con- 
structive work outside the region of finance can he set cm foot. 
To the Liberal Party in particular the question is now one of 
life and deatli. Their party is no longer the sole ctTec.tivc rival 
to Conservatism. 

According to the men of policy, the Liberals are to perform 
nothing, but to go to the country five years hence with excuses 
for failure and fresh promises for the future Th^ result of thc*sc 
tacties W'onid In: not dcTeat, but virtually annihilation. All 
seriou.s social reformers would join the l4ilx»ur Party, and the 
Gallios would find their natural home in the ranks of Con- 
servatism. Between the two the historic Lilieral Party of this 
country would meet the fate of Liberalism on the Continent. 

VRIU FIRST. 

The I/ords, in short, claim a delegated authority, but they 
also claim an absolute right of judgment as to w'hat they are 
authorised to do. The capacity of the House of Ia>rds to 
render sclf-g«)vernineni futile and contemptible is not seriously 


the Liberals as the Parly of social rc'.form. \{ rejected, its 
magnituth: would he held by the elecfor.s to justify an a[»pe.al for 
llii'ir aid. In such an appc^nl the i:nnstitiitioniii qucslion would 
of course form a part. 'I'he Govennneiit would ask for a 
inanchile for the pennanent limitation on the? right of veto, and 
would decline to coiilinuc in oflice unless a.ssuro(l of the means 
of carrying a Bill for that purpose. 

Servici:.s to Hritlsh Freedom! 

Mr. William F^erelt has written a short article on 
the House of T.ords in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December. He informs American readers that the 
Lords have never separated themselves from the 
people, and that they have more than once stood for 
liberty when the Commons have been recreant, but 
such things are ancient history^. If a monument was 
soon to be erected to thf* House of I^ords, its epitaph 
must contain, he add.s, many a w'ord of gratitude for 
the 'long line of servu'.-^s it has rcncl/^red to British 
freedom. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL, AND ‘AFTER. 

By 1)k. MaC’namara' and Oihkrs. 

Wkiun*; in the Contemporary for January, 

•Dr. Macnamara, MJ\, says: ■ 

riiis, ill short, is'whiit our Jhll woiiM hiivc .ichirvcd : ■ 

1. Every public elementary <>lIioo 1 in llie country woiihi have 
been brought fully and complel ly iiiider public umtrol -an 
enormous and \^l:illy nece.s.-iary advance along the line of , 
riogiessive refgriii. 

2. All the managers of every public? elementary school would 
h.ive been the nominees of the public authority. 

3. livery public eleinenlary vluiol le.icher in the country 
w'niild have at imcc* become a public sc*r\ant--a r«*forin which 
would hav'e rc-acled upon the eilucaiion of the children to an 
c xLeiit dial il vvonl'l lie imiiossible to overestimate. 

4. The education of village Englaml wouhl have passed out 
i)f the hands of ecch;siastical and into the hamK of municipal 
;iiid communal concern and control. If we could have acliieved 
l!)i^ alone, we should not h^ive laboured through ihi; year 

in Vifin. Tliis wa'> our great enileavour ; il was to»i mueh ft»r 
the entrenched forces of territoiial ami clerical domination. 

Tin; teacher would h.iv'e Ixtii iidiev'ed, without pn judice 
to (iisDllne as il Stale .>er\ant, of the l.Tsk of giving lebgious 
t»:'ehing concerning which he might have luni eonscic-mious 

rU[ile>. 

6. Pa)inentsout of pnldic funds for denominational *cacliing 
would have be* n, by tlie law of the land, <I»‘cl.M;d illegal. 

7. .V gieal :ind bein fieeiit scIuTiie t‘f medical iriipec.uon 'uid 
Irc.uuieiit ol the. siilf. riiig little scraps of humanity iii our slum 
scliools would have lieeii established. No (uie can measure the 
far-reaching etVeeis of this reform, which Mr. Ilallour himself 
tordially supported when in a more syinp.Uhetie mootl. 

Now that it is lost Dr. Macnamara hopes to seo 
“a Bill in 1907 vvhich will .seek to sot up something 
approaehiiig a .s.'.ieiuific allocation of K.xchetiuer aid 
on belialf of education. At the pre.seiit time the 
yearly j^rants are disptMised in ai<l of edtiration in 
the most rougb-aiul-ready fashion.” He expects the 
(jovernment at the earliest possible moment will 
vindicate the principle with which, he believes, de- 
nominationali.st.s themselves are now really in net ird, 
that the cost of denominational teaching must be paid 
by the denominationalists tliem.selvcs ; - 

Finally, llierc retmiins the question of die innmigemcnt c f the 
Non-provided school. It was part of the sidieme of the (Jovern- 
meiil’s ineo-sure that all the miin.iger.s of every si iuH>I should lie 
the norniiieos of ihc Dvral Education Autliririiy. Well, eveiy 
Non -provide* I school in dii; country is si ill m.in.igci 1 by a bo*ly 
of six persons, only two of whrmi are puldic rcpri’scnlaiives. 1 
confess this is an intolerable stale of aifairs, and the .sooner it is 
remedied the belter. 

Lord Siancky of Aid)KRi.KY. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century on “ The lidmuition Bill and the Future of 
Popular Education,” expresses his well-known opinion 
on the subject. He explains what the Bill proposed 
to do, and how it was mutilated by the Peers. He 
maintains that the Bill was needed, not so much for 
tlie purix)se of meeting the Nonconformist grievance 
as for securing the groat cducatidnal advantage of 
frankly and completely putting the universal sy.stcm of 
education under gublic local management, so as to en- 
list the sympathy and appeal to the interest of the whole 
community. When once? the school system became 
municipal it was clear that ecclesiastical and theo- 


logical tests must disap|K*ar. This the BiB did not 
adetjiiatcly secure.* What it did do was to give 
pcrmi.ssion to establish a •Iflunicipal State Church 
based on general Bible teaching in tlic Islvinentary * 
schools.* 'Phis concession whit'h was extended l)y 
the (jovernment exposed us to a serious risk of seeing 
tests being -fc-established • by undcrlulnd methods, 
though nominally abolished ; but now that the Bill 
has gonp, Lord Stanley does not think there will he 
another lulucation Bill next year. 

Much may bt; Moue. Mucli sluiuld be done by resolute 
admini-iti'.itiim,. bill the forces w liich c;\rrk*d tlie Education Bill 
ibrough ilic Cjimmons, the iiripicci‘<lente»l voir which rejected 
the Lords’ .\mrndiiu*nis by nearly four lo one, show that within 
a very short lime national education must be taken entirely out 
of tin; hands oi ecclesiastical bodies and made ilcliiikdy an<l 
completely a pari of Ihi* lay nmnicipal activities of the nation. 
•I.iberals may fairly expect that those great adiniiii.^iralive powers 
which ihe depariinenl wields shall be .‘^o used, that Parliamentary 
aid, vvjddi i.s exclusively the affaii t»f ilie ronimons, shall be so 
gianteil lo give elfcct to the policy allirined by an overwhelm- 
ing ui.ijoriLy of that House. 

He thinks that every elementary school should now 
bo refused unless necessary s:initary and oilier im- 
provements arc can led out. This would lead to the 
closing of many of them, hut he would meet this 
diliicully by building new st:hools which would be 
free from all denominational control : •• 

The Bill of I yob had a proposal f*»r tin* dLtribulion of 

I,cxx),ooo a y«*;ir, >omf of wduch would havr gone in reni, 
much of it in repairs of dilapidated schotd buildings. It islo be 
hoped that this ndllion will go hereafter to what wuuhl be really 
to the a*lvniilagc id education -the lepkicing of bad, wi»rn out, 
ob- b If Volmiiary sclunds by new well-planned Council schoob. 


EDUCATING THE WORKING MAN TO THINK. 

' 1 'tik. January Treasury opims wdth an interview 
with Canon Barnett. T’ho subject is Religion and 
the Working Man. Canon Barnett told his inter- 
viewer that siiH*e he hf?gan his work in East T.iOndon, 
religion among working men has become at once 
more tolerant and indifferent. What the people need 
is the tcat'hing of enthusiastic morality. He pleads 
for a wider knowledge and a better system of educa- 
tion. He wants to see University influences brought 
to hear on the Labour Movement and the working 
idass mind. T'he Universities, he says, have not 
doiw' all they might to attract working men, and the 
teaching of the University Extension Movement is* 
batlly organised. T'he working men necil facilities 
for studying certain .subjects in the atmospJiere of the 
University. 

As to the kind of education, Canon Barnett thinks 
we are all wrong in that also. Man needs knowledge 
not only a% a means of livelihood, but as a means of 
life. The most important thing is better elementary 
educaricfi, such as wdll bring out character and indi- 
viduality, Cict more teachers, fewrer appliances, and, 
above all, the ideal that life consists in being, not in 
getting. 

(jive the married and responsible women the vote 1 
It would give them a sense of independence and 
individuality, he adds. . „ 
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THE TEMPERANCE 'MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 

Kmiikr Ai.ovmis, ilie director oT the Father 
iVlaihcw Hall in Dublin, and practically tl\c head of 
the iitnv 'I’crniM.Tanre iTUsade in Ireland, describes in 
the Rosary for Januarv the various 'temperance 

enactments applied to Ireland. 

’ * ' KAriif.R .M/vrnK\v. • 

Naturally, he be^^ins \>ith.a riiferonc.e to the exUa- 
ordinary success of Falhei Mathew, and a.s a testimony 
to the efhrt produced by. the nu)vement in Fatlu^r 
Matbew’s lime says that, whereas ifi iSjj8 the number 
of piiblie-hoiises in Ireland was ;2 1,3^6, there were 
*‘’^-14. i'he year.s 1831^-18^5 were the 
years of Fath<T MatheNv’s great success, and there 
was^no h'gi.slaiion to account for siu'h a tremendous 
decrease. 

Till-: i.K<;isLArt:RR A\n tiik drink traki k. 

Father Aloysiics says it is an oft-riifx^ated oj)jection 
of the opiKMient.s of 'rem[)erance enactments that 
h'gislatiou will not make a man sober. Rut is it not 
equally true that legislation < an very materially 
smoothe the way to diunkenness? \'ery stringent 
conditions are imposed on thi- matuifacture and sale 
of g\mpowder, [loisonoiis chemicals, etc,, and yet, 
while no social danger is greater than the danger of 
intemperance, and perhajis no prodnet of manufacture 
or article of sale so liable to abuse as ah obol, 
'remperanec workms have, always ha<l to complain 
of la(’k of sympathy on the jiart of the Legislature, 
and very often of lh«* <'riminal connivance ol the laws 
with the forces in op[)Osilion. Jn the famine years 
drink-lemptation.s were multiplied in connection with 
the (lovernmcnl relief works. 

IIIK DONA FTDK ANOM.M.Y. 

Fach 'remperance measure relating to Ireland 
hctw'cen i860 aiul 1906 is In icily summarised, the 
Sunday Closing Act in 1878 being one of the mo.st 
important. In 1872 the Bona /udo anomaly came 
into exi-stenec. Willi regard to the Hill of 1906, 
many 'remperan< e workers are very dissatisfied with 
such a miserable attempt to deal with the gross 
scandal of tlu: Bona Buie abust:. Father Aloysius 
^regrets that no Cio\ ernment ,or party has yet dealt 
with the who]<‘ question of drink-eoiilrol^ by a really 
comprehensive ami statesmanlike measure. Still, 
there have been good fon'es at work in Ireland. 
Since 1902, a rediu'tion of 250 public-houses has been 
effected. The drink bill, which in 1903 amounted to 
^14,311,034, or to j^3 4s. lod. per bead of popula- 
tion, was reduced in 1905 to 3,340,47 2, or 
os. lod. per head. Hut while the revenue from 
the sale of intoxicants has (lecreased, oi^r wdso rulers, 
adds the WTiter, liave arranged that the <ieticit shall 
tell ott the Intermediate Education Grant, so that the 
schools suffer for a solier Ireland. 

In (/ekr Land und Mecr^ wlveh is really well got 
up, appears tyi illustrated article on Maoris and their 
legends. 


THE DEMORALISING EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Mr. it KNRY SxwYKK, writing in the Empire Revie^.o 
after long experienre of working-rla.s.s iieople, records 
his conclusion that money and effort o.xpended on 
unfortunate unemployed, alter the .age of forty livi, is 

u. seless in any other w’ay than ]>roviding something 
nearly akin to the workhouse, without its degradation. 
He admits, however, certain ea.si'S 'where men who 
must have gone under in haigland kept their heads 
well above water in (.'anada. It is a sensible article, 
bringing out strongly the demoralising efifex t of unem- 
ployment on the men. He quotes si:veral instances 
of emplovcis w illing to give men work^ the men lliem- 
selves being capable. Hut they could not get the 
men, evi‘n after two or three atUaupts and warnings, 
to come before q or ro a.m. In the case of casual 
work thi‘ labourer gciu^rally, turns out about 9 o’cloc k 

al. so : - 

1 nu*i*l :i l)liinl)rr of >iiling iii'-il f'lom s^i'VrMlccn lo 
iWfiity tiiriiini; «nil, .ilu.‘r lirrakLi-\ ikin:.'. ci^.m-Ui*", >viili 
their hands in tlu Ir (locki'ts, i>n tlu-it w.u in ihi* ^'ilf link's; in 
ihi* 'siiiiir ilistrict may l#n mtii m -tf mrii in I'U- iii.irk<*l 

ganlcn working stea»lily, who ait lu .iiU all Ui lgiiiisuf lUn*'*, 
Ol any nilirr n.ition.ilily than Knglisli. It i^- nt'lgfin'ially Iovav n 
wlj.it :i large nuiiilur f)l I'oreignoi" .ire eni|iloyfd in ihc iii.iikel 
gjrileiis atound London ; iliey know how it) work, w'lih’h inaiiy 
•four poor tio nol, l)tcau^c tliey ha\e never ii.id any training. 

LONDON WITHOUT WORKHOUSES. 

Mu. John S. lT:Rei'.LL, from whose fertile brain 
came the suggestion as to military home l olonies, 
now suggests in the UWhfs IVori* that in I.ondon 
we shall abolish w’orkhouses, selling their sites - 
thirty 'Oiu: in number, and wortli about ;^'3,ooo,ooo 
----anil transporting their So, 000 p.aiiper inmnles, 
costing the ratepayers over 100, 000 a year, 
into the country. ICssex lie suggests. land beii g 
very cheap there. Hut he would sort out the 
paiqxirs, and put an laid to the present state of things, 
which leads many paupers actually to commit crimes 
in order to get the bctler and less sickly food, and 
very little harder work, of prison regimen. He would 
('ollect all the undesirables togctlier, and deal more 
generously w'ith the others, whom he would divide 
into seven classes, including orphan boys and orphan 
girls. He also sugge.sts tliat the workhouse inmates, 
such as are fit, should liave land to till, ^lart of the 
produce of which they may use themselves, and part 
.sell, at a low' fixed price, to the Guardians. Also, he 
would have central stores on the model of the Army 
and Navy Clothing Department, thereby putting a 
stop to those Poor I.iaw guardians who get elected 
solely because of the patronage in the giving out of 
contracts. A uniform Poor rate for T^ondon is a 
suggestion, often made before, which is now made 
again. • 

In the Deutsche Revue di November and December 
Professor E. von Behring, of NCirburg, w'hose name 
is familiar in connection with Tuberculosis, writes on 
Serums. 
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WOMAK SUFFRAGE AT WORK. 

Any rimid srnils who may Mill have their douloLs as 
to t^c immense advantage it will he to the. cause of 
M)i:ial relbnii and national progress to enfranchise 
women, should read Alice Henry’.'-, article in the 
Xorfh .'Imcriritn ^VivWe, DeecmlxT 21st. 

In Ai’.si'KAi.r \. 

• 

It is an admirable statement of* the effect which 
WomanVs Siihrage has had in Australia. Note also 
ih.n Alice Henry says : 

III .ill |ir<>l>.il>Uity, Aih.ti.ili.iii w*'incn w.mid nol ll.ivc luid llic 
h'lllot if llu'y linl not (•oiKriili.iUsI .ill tluir foid's iip.m 

lUi- rilort. to me il. 

Kirst of alh Australian evpcrience disposes of the 
.i^.M:rtion that women do ncit wayt the vote and would 
no! use *t if they got it : 

\«.l .ill thr» ili-si iiiiiin,a<‘ m llifir retuni-s lii.-twf-en inm 

.mil wmiii'M volcis, liui llni'.ij ih.it (Jii slidw .stiiiit-lhiie; like lln- 
*. In ^oulh .VnsUili.i, .ii tlit l.l^^ gri.i-ul ehclioii, 
^•) i.i-i 1.1 nl. of llii! nii-n (ni llie mils v.i!f<l, jn.l 42 per criil. of 
ilk- w.iinv M ; m Wr-t.-iii Aii'.lrali.i, 40 pri cent. nl {Le mt n ami 
47 p^*) ceiil. of tin* woim n \iiirii ; Af lli<* l:,-t I'l.-.l.-ial •letlioti, 
■ill pt r i.**nt. of ilk* men votr.i, and .p.i por n*nl. «)f llu; women. 
None ol llu; Auitr.ili.iii st.ile-; hk v'l e'.u he.l tin* i .ictia.irilinary 
I'l’onl of N(\v /cal.'iinl, wlieie, in lOoj, nearly 75 per leiit. i*f 
the women electors nvonled ih'-ir \oirs, .is ag.unsl 70 per etMil. 
of iheii hrothers. 

Novt, a.s to the result on the conduct of the 
clection.s : ■ 

riic meetings have iinpioM'd in toiio .mil in eanieslness ; and 
women have, with Tonny Min’s iilcal wife, gained in Ineadth of 
view, 'rile polling 'booths are as lespeci.aMe as the vestibule of 
.1 r.iilroad depot or u tliealre, arnl the process ot voting i;-, as 
simple as that ol buying a ticket. 

As regards educiitive ctfccls, those luve been inu-st '.uikingly 
seen among coiiscn alive women. These ha\e org.mised and 
taken part in movements for legisl.dive reform, sonudimcs on 
party lines, more often on noii-jiaiTy lines, to an extent iinknow • 
belore. 

Lastly, as to the intiiiencc of w'omaifs suffrage on 
Icgi.slation : -- 

Among the iiiea.sures that v"iii be traced lo woman siilfiage 
within the last ten ye.ars are pre-m ilerniiy acts, acts raising the 
age of consent, family maiiUonancc ads, .md many act*- impniving 
children’s conclitions by exien.ling juvenile courts, limiting hours 
of woik, providing better inspection, forbidding sale lo diildien 
of ilrink, drugs, and doubtful literature. 

By the Aastralian pre-maternity acts the father may 
be sued before the child is born, both for the main- 
tenance of the child and for the mother’s c.\i)cnses at 
the time. 

In conclu.sion Alice Henry says : ■ 

That the welfare of the general community is .-.iibservcd by 
the cr.'Operation of vvoincii electors is seen by tin* adoption of 
some more general measures, siu-li as laws dealing w'ith the 
drink tiaflic, the gambling evil and the sale of drugs (llic 
importation of opium, for instance, except as specially prepareil 
for medical pmpioses, being by Federal enactmoiit enliiely for- 
bidden throughout the Common wealth). On all these points, 
tlie experience of Australia •during the hist ten years has been 
the same as that of New /cal.'liid'for thirteen years. 'Flic |K3wcr 
of the be-st men in the community In^ been reinforced, and the 
hands of conscientious legislators strengthened by the addition 
of the wotnan’s vote^ 
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. In L'oi.iiuaix). 

'Flit: iVffrfh Amencan AVy’/Wi'miI Dec. 7\|i says: — 

'rim- first thomugh analysis oj the icitdts woman ^uJJiage 
ill Coloiadti, .Dlhiuigh to .iiir mind lar fiom uMiulu-ivc a-, in- 
dicative ol gi-nt ral elicits, is bhimin.-iting in .M-vi-r;il impoilanl 
respects. It is rnadt; by Mr. Lawn-ijit; I ewi^, a*« h».-.c sludeni 
of jioliiual conililii tils ill l*utd> 1 o, ilit secunil l.irgi st ^ity in tin; 
StaU.*, and app.'irently wholly iiiipn-judiced Mbseiver. Siike 
tS94 wtmien have cast nevei k'-^ tli.in tmiv and 'Mjinctimcs 
mt>re than foify -eight pi 1 cent, of ihc lidal number of vote-, 
polled in the entire Mab*. 

V veiy noti-wortiiy change wO'Ugiit by aoiMan sutlVage has 
been the falsing of ihe lerpiiremeui .is li'iimral i liar.iclei, judged 

-«>lt-ly by llu-ii piiv.ili* livi.-*:, tif nu-n «-pt‘i.i.iny \\t otl'ni-s 

ill our cilkN. .'since the cxttn-I.m of flie fr.mehise to wnnuMi, 
piilitical parlies h.ivi* h.Mrij»d the in.idvis.ibilily of ii.imiii.tliug 
for public olfiiis diTud^ards. no'oiiou- bljiriini-s, gambll'i-*, 
liipuu'Mli* di Is and niiMi wli*) i;Mg,.igo in .simil.ir fTLsiiedited riecu- 
palioUs, /yic* ivonti'u .////r.;*/ iihv>7y< t'.j', ih. 

Kvi-r siiHt- the r>M«'nsiim d/ the li.nuhisr, the .'sl.ate .'''upei 
jpti'ndent ot 1‘ublic 1 n.sti iktion h.i; been a wniiian. 'I’liis i-: the 
ufln 1 - Ilf g!i‘:Uesl impf)i l.iiice i*\ i-i hi-M m ( ohiiadu l*y ‘>ui new 
voti-is. lie it s.n«l fiuthcr io the eiedil of ilie siienssive inemn- 
beiUs of ihi-; lesp.nisibh' posiii.m thiil iheiish.is be*-ii" .ibnut the 
only line •>{ t'lthuruiuN adinmisiralive deceit tn.enl-;, fMm chief 
exe*-iltive duivn, the iundiii' of wliii h in llic .past dec.ide lias 
ahv.rys bom al'Ove suspii.u.n of rai.k I •v uiiiis.ni, fr.iu«l or gr.ift. 

Wo \r »■ .N AN I > n r 1 -. S i a i 

In ibc IVnr/ffs Work^ Mrs. Philip Snowden, wiili rig 
on this subject, suinmarisc.s very wi ll tin* achieve- 
ments of w'otiM/n in piililic life, tbcri.liy natiirnlly 
aiguing their Illness for the franchise. She dwells 
especially on School boards, partieularly rolerring to 
the work of Miss Margaret McMillan ; women's work 
as 1’. VI laiw Guardians, specially veferring lo Miss 
Loiihsa 'J'wining, of wliorn one workhou.si* matron 
said: “'rhero’s no getting over h<r; she lerrols 
everything out!’’ and to whom so<'iety is inrlehtod 
for many icforins in Poor Law a<lminislraiion : on 
women’s work on Parish Couneils, and, in Ireland, 
on four LTban District (kiiincils; on women teachers’ 
work, and that of women reformers generally. Of 
women factory insjieetors there are ten at pi'i;sent, 
hill public opinion will prol).il)ly in.sist on many more 
before lt.)ng. Most people will al.so agree witii Mrs. 
Snowden that women sanitary inspectors are liighly 
necessary. It is rather «n ojitimistic article, and 
entirely ignores the other side of the (juestion. 

Dora D. Chapman has a short artiele on an inter- 
view with Lady Franctis Balfour, a full-page porfrait 
of whom apjx'ars in the magazine. Jiady Franv:es 
Balfour is the wife of Colonel Kustace Balfour, the 
brother of the former Prime Minister. She is, of 
course, President of ib.e Central Society for Women's 
Suffrage, and in every w\iy, apparently, unlike the 
traditional and somewliat legendary .suffragette. She 
thinks that this suffragette tactics have caused “ C(^n- 
verts ' lo pour in on every side. It is amazing,” 
she is reported as saying to me it is aniaziu^^ l?ut 

there is no denying that it is so.’* One effect of 
women’s suffrage, she thinks, will certainly b*^ that 
llu; ultra- Radicals would have a curb put u[jon them, 
and adult suffrage, for one thing, would become 
highly improbable. 
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Th 1<: RliVdliW OF RliVlEWS. 


PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

Vkrv ditfcrcnl i(lt.'ns arc cxpressrd in an aitirU' 
witli lhis titlo in the* Xafionttl AVrvVvt' ami one «>n 
“ 'rcniperancc ami tla- Stalutc-book ” in the Monthly 
Rt'vinOy .vviiicb is imieh llie more lenient to the 
{nihli(*an. IJoth are 'a propos of the new ( ioverniiient 
Lii enMnn Hill, whieh to codify existinj; le|>i.slatMon 
on the subject, while modtlying existing Ijiw. 

NAIIDNAf. (.’ONlROr. OKJ.ICKNCKS. 

'J'lai Naiiouill Rcinno ile.ils with licensing reh)rni 
rather than lem[)eran(e reform, a.s tlu: words are 
generally understood. 'riu: writer, Sir Thomas 
W|^ittaker, M.I\, contends first, that the fundamental 
princii>h.* must he re-estahlislicd and made thoroughly 
elfective, that licences are the property of the nation, 
and must be under its absolute, and complete control, 
rhat is — • 

all assuninl riglit-, privileges, nr iniere.>»li, in nr willi leganl to 
them, which hnvi: grown up, must ce.ese, aiul ihn appointed 
anlhnritii's must la* pcrhitly at lihirly, in iheir lull .nul fiee 
discretion, in ileciiiic lu is,iic or cniiliniic any liicncc or all 
licences, •»! to i-^suc or i oiuinuc them to any om*, as m.iy seem 
dcMrahlc, on any teims and c\mdiliori.*» which I’ailiamenl may 
from lime In lime iuipo>e or aulhocisi. 'rhiit is allogelhcT 
iiuompaiil*le »villi, .ind opp<»>cil In, any pcrmancnl scheme of 
compensation, ami any rciognilion of any riglii to, or interest 
in, a liiMue heyond the definite and ipeiifh*d period for which 
it was is&ued. 

COMPKNS.VnON AIIOldSFlEI). 

So long as compensation has to be paid where a 
licenci! is not renewed, the Stale cannot have full 
t'onlrol of its own licences ; • 

• 

The siiggestimi, therefore, is that a time notice should be 
given that at the end of .i spctilicil mimlier of years the .Slate 
will rcsuTiie full pn-i.M-ssion of all its licences, .and then issue 
such of them as it may he deemed desirable to coiiliniie, on 
such conditions .is will .se ure the full immopoly \alue of the 
licence for ihc commuiiily. During the curreniy of that lime 
notice ciiuipcii.*iation wouM he paid in the case of liecnets wiiicli 
were relused removal on grounds otht'r than misconduct, and 
the money rcrpiireil to ])iovide .such com[M*nsalion would 1m: 
raiseil, as lunv, hy levies on the icinaining Imuscs. 

'Fhe State has asked much too little for its licences-; 
it is entitled to (diarge full value fur llnmi, and, indeed, 
ought to do so. * 

VARIOUS SUOOIiSTlONS FOR REFORM, 

Local conditions varying so much. Parliament 
should 1 egi.slate on broad, general principles, giving 
localities ready to do so power to go further. The 
licensing authority should be reconstituted. T^ocal 
licensing authorities should have wide powers as to 
hours of closing, back-doors, harmai^js, etc. 

Sir 'rhomas Whittaker, like the Monthly Revieiv 
writer, suggests that clubs (so-calle4, • but really 
drmking-clui)s, much worse in many ways than 
publicdiouses, because much less supervised) should 
be more stringently regulated and dealt with. He 
also insists on the need of public indoor resorts, 
where ,wotking-class folk can go at such times as the 
pitrks are closed or the weather wet -much the 
greater part of the year. . 


Music laoiiiNCKs in. Puumc-Housk.s. 

Mr. Krnest K. Williams, in the Monthly Rexne^i\ 
goe.s so far as to .suggest - ^ 

.1 imi-dc licence should he ailiiclicd to cv*'iy public-house liu ncc 
ns :i m:illc.| ol com and :i 4lam iiig licence also whcii* the 
piciiiiM-s arc suitable, and ihcic is some tjuarantce that they w'ill 
nlj»n be respect. dile. Ami publii-ans should be actively cncoui- 
iiged by ihe magistrates to provide such cnlcrlnirimcnl . In .-my 
case, these music lic^cncts should be graiUeil to houses w'hich 
have only w'ine and beer licence^ for in them it is almost 
im[«issible get diimk, modern beers being" ihougli not 
teoioiiil pint til ally ti-mpeiance bevcragc.s. 

Recently il is bccr-hoiises which m.igi.strates have 
been bent on abolishing -to make a bigger shovr of 
reductions. Yet it is spirit-houses which should be 
redui'ed, fully liccn.sed houses, as far the more comlu- 
civc to drinking. 

('liib.s are ]xirticiildrly t 6 he dealt with by Ihc new 
Act, says ^Ir. Williams, and their incTcasc is a 
warning against undm^ restrictifui, which will only 
miilliply them, whereas they arc admittedly a greater 
danger than public-hoascs. 'This writer thinks the 
prohibition of children going to fnihlie-Iiouses to 
fetch father’s beer ha:> led to mother going -and too 
often staying. If the “helping hand of the 'IVadc ” 
were to ho withdrawn the (-rovernment would keenly 
feel the differcnco, since at present, through excise 
licences, customs, etc., over thirty-four in ill ions (nearly 
a quarter of the country’s total rt v(‘nue) comes from 
drink. 


MARK TWAIN AND PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 

Mark I’wain continues his autobiography in the 
North American Rroiew. In the number of Decem- 
ber 2 1 St, he gives an amasing account of hh^ duels. 
'J’hey never came oft’. He adds : — 

I have never hud anything t«i do with duels sine I 
thoroughly disapprove of duels. 1 consider them unwise, and 
1 know tlicy ure dangcioiKS. Also sinful. If a man .should 
challenge me now, I would go to that man and take him kindly 
ami forgivingly by the hand and lead him to a <|niel retired spot, 
and ki/i him. 

In the number of December 7 th he quot<?s the 
following letter whic h he sent to ex-President C'leve- 
land upon his .sixty-ninth birthday : — ^ 

lIoNoKFD Sir ; -- 

Your patriotic virtues have won for you the homage of half 
the nation and the enmity of tlie other half. This places your 
character as a eitizi-n upon a summit as high as W-ashitigtoirs. 
The verdict is unanimous and unassailable. The votes of both 
sides are necessary in cases like these, and the voles of the one 
sale an: iiuite as valuable as are the votes of the other. Where 
lh«: votes are all in a man*s favour the verdict is against him. It 
is sanii. and history will wash it away. Hut the verdict for you 
is rock, .and will stand. S. I- Clbmkns. 

As of date March i8th, 1906. 

The Shofihand Gazette^ edited by Messrs. E. Pike 
and A. Benjamin, is somew^hat of a new departure in 
shorthand magazines, dealing less with minute tech- 
nical ix)ints in shorthand, -sl^pfthand celebrities, etc., 
and more with topical subjects. There is also a 
hitherto unpublished interview with G. A. Sala, and 
particulars of a new high-speed competition are given. 
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INFLUENZA*. . 

The Practitioner^ wishing to be very topical, has 
l^ouglil out a special Infliien/a Nuniherir- -i6o pages 
(twenty -three articles in all), devoted to various aspects 
of this engrossing subject. And, indeed, as the articles 
are mostly not jurticiilarly technical, they do afford 
very interesting reading, and contain many most use- 
ful liiitls. Hurfew non-rnedical rosiders will be other- 
wise than ania/ed, not to say appalled, at the dangers 
of inthuMi/a, and the catholicity of its tastes as regards 
the part of the body which it ravages. Dr. ("lifford 
Allbutt, Sir Richard Douglas Rowell, Sir William 
Hroadbent, Sir Samuel AN’est, and Dr. Hector Mac- 
kenzie are among Uk* contributors. 

i*OINTS NOT IN DlSCUrK. 

• * • 

Ol^ some points there appears to be universal agree- 
ment, as, for instance, that the best thing to do is to go 
straight to bed, and stay there ; that we .still do not 
know at all why inlliicnza sliould sometimes arrive in 
our midst ; the excessive suddenness of the disease, 
and its vi-iy short period of incubation. Sir Richard 
Row'dl coiiimeul'5 on ihc pnivahMici? oF neuritis since 
the j39o c])idcnue, and Dr. Wilfred Harris devotes a 
whole article to the nervous system in iiilltten/a. 
I'he deprchsion so well known to follow it is ofleti 
sluiken off us suddenly as influenza itself arrives -in a 
moment, as it were, the cloud passes, and the patient 
is dej>rossed no nuire. 

THK bKSr UICMEDV ANI> EREVENTIVK. 

Sir William Broadbent testifies that from the first 
invasion of influenza he has found ipuninc the best 
remedy. Perhaps, for the benefit of many, I ha<l 
better quote his remarks “ My usual prescription 
was one drachm of ammoniated (|uiiune and 
drachms of licpior amnioiru»'. acetatis (*,very hom tor 
three hours, ami then every four hours.” 

In cases where the patient has become unconscious, 
he has given hydrobromati? of quinine hyjiodermically 
in large doses, which has been most beneficial. As a 
preventive of influenza, also, he cannot speak too 
highly of ^quinine. Bed and quinine, in fact these 
are the ertief, almost the only remedies suggested. 

TYPES OF INFLUENZA. 

Sir DycG Duckworth, M.D., comments on the 
undue frequency of influenza cases among visitors to 
the Continent, csj>ecially to Paris and the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. This, he think. must be due to 
infection in sleeping apartments or sleeping berths in 
the trains ; and he believes thiit pro|3er di.sinfection of 
or renewal of furniture, curtains, and blankets in such 
rooms and cars, along the main travel routes, would 
much lessen the risks. After all, deplorable as the 
results of influenza often are, the death-rate, according 
to Sir John Moore, M.D., is often not more than 
2 per cent, of the eftses. Influenza, he says, poisons 
the heart, and “ it is interesting to note that the • 
I^hrase ‘heart failure,* now on everyone's lift;?, vras 
scarcely evcrSieard before the fatal pandemic of 1889 


• and 1890.” Per.sons with fatty heart and alcoliolics 
are those who fall the (^a.siest- prey to influenza. As 
for the nervous* system, on whicli in some ways it 
works most harm. Sir John Mooix^ corroborates 
another authority that “ there is Ijardiy a nervous 
symi)tom in existence which has not been ’observed in 
influenza.*’ 'Fhe .same writer singles out four pro- 
minent typos of influenz£K ; the neurotic,. neuralgic, or 
rheumatoid : the cardio-pulmonary, “ in w'hich the 
ebbing of the strength in elderly people i.s sometimes 
awful;” the gastric or garstro-intestinal ty|)e, accom- 
panied by a loathing of all food ; and the febrile 
tyi>e, commonest among children. 

THE I)\n'<;i.:k of stimulants. ? 

•The same doctor utters a word of warning against 
the use of alcoholic .stimulants in influenza, which 
“demands more than ordinary circumspection.** 

Thv niental ''Into in this lunlaily Ls v> i-xcUaImc’, so unstuble, 
NO iii»|»ressi(>iia.l)lc — in a vvonl, no nvutoTic -iliat thi- sitcds of- 
iiiiL'iiijM-r.Tnci* may In.* sown by follov^iii^ tlu* unthinking .oilvice 
to wine or .spirits as a .-.lay in weakness. My conviction is 
lliat .ilfoliolic stimulants arc geiicially no! only unnecessary, 1ml 
po-'itively haitnful in the trealinenl of iuflaen/..t. 1 f orilevcd at 
all they shoulil be given with, or in, food, ami only fora limited 

* iiiiu*, like any other pownful diui;. 

HOW TO ClTKl'K. 1 N Fl.UT.NZA. 

Dr. Arthur Newsholme, writing on the “ Public 
Health Sbxmipoint of Infliien/a,’* chiefly devott.^ his 
attention to the possibility of checking the spread of 
this .iurge. As to the exceeding infcctiou.snoss of 
ijiriucn/.i all authorities cue now agreed, isolation 
of infected patients, he thinks, is the only means pf 
checking an epidc'micr. As for preventing one, that 
is at pn*senl entirely beyond human power. 

The duration, of isolation which is doirablc i.-* doubtful ; but 
it is likely that, if cveiy iii(hitMiz.il palirnt would consent to 
ki*t*p ind(H9rs for Icii days, a lar<'c, mass of infection would lie 
prtrvcnlud. The public arc bcctmnnjr familiiii' with the idea of 
the infectivity of influcusa, and wc may hope that iho public 
health conscience of the coimminity will in limo be bnuvd up 
to the point 4>f s<*lf-sacrilicc involvc^i in llic non-coni]nilsory 
i'^il.ilion wdiich tins case licmands. 

(.)ne doctoi even suggests that fresh air, being, in 
his opinion, the best 4)rc.vcntive of influenza, there 
.should be a saiiiilorium or hotel for noii-tuberculous 
convalescents from influenza, in an iCnglish South 
C*oast health resort, and run on open-air line.s. The 
twenty-three pajters abound in other useful sugge stions 
and information. 


A NATIVE wrilet in the Humatu* Review deplores 
the decline ,of vegetarianism in Ceylon. Though 
vegetarianism is on the increase in Europe and 
America*, ^he Ceylonese do not realise this, but in 
their haste to cojjy European manners adopt the 
meat-eating diet of the Europeans whom thdy see. 
Mis.sionarics are rarely vegetarians, and converts to 
Christianity also usaally adopt meat diet, but the 
writer thinks it would be greatly to the advantage of 
the Ceylonese if they would be persuaded to return to 
their older, non-meat diet. 
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TELEGRAPHIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 

S(JMK tlirt:o years ago a Munich professor, Dr. 
Korn, announced that he had been abh! lo transmit 
a photograph over an electric wire. Although tlie 
r(*sults he then obtained were poor, he did succeed in 
getting an image at one end which was a rather 
blurred hut quite recognisable copy of t/L negative at 
the other. 'The di.scovery was there ; all that has been 
done since has been to perfect the insliMmentb he 
invenfed at that time. 

The improvement achieved during the three years 
has been remarkable. We reproduce here a photograph 
of the Crown Prince of Cermfiny, which Professor 
Korn telegraphed 1,125 miles, last October, It is 
enlarged in order lo show clearly the corrugated 
re.sult obtained. This invention has vast possibilities 


licforc it, and when lurther ])er' 
fecte<l will be of wonderful assist- 
ance in many ways. It will fiiv 
dowbtcdly be a -great boon to the 
illustrated dailii-s, and will juakc it 

even more Uifficujt for an escaping 

criminal to evade the hand of the 
law, as his portrait can bo tele- 
graphed at once all over thi: 
country, 'riicrc is aiiparcntly no 
reason why a photograiih should not 
be telegraphed from England to 
America, or indeed whenever there 
is a c.onliiuious cable. 

'J'he invention has been made 
possible: owing to the peculiar pro- 
[jcrty of the metal, selenium, which 
can translate light variations into 
electric cunenl variations. It doiis 
this in the same way as the dia- 
phragm in the ordinary leltqihone 
transmitter translates the variations 
of the voice sound into electric 
variations, which when they reach 
the other tmd an; retranslated by 
the receiver into variations of souiui. 
That is to say, in Professor Kont’s 
apparatus tlie variations in the 
density 01 a negative are trans- 
mitted in exactly tlic same way as 
is sound on the telephone. The 
one is a light, the other a souiul 
conveyer. The apparatus itself is similar to a tele- 
phone or to a telegraphic installatii^n. It couNisis 
of a transmitter and a receiver. The two arc cv'ft- 
necleU by w ires. 'Phese may be used ortlinarily for 
teU:phonic or telegraphic puri)oscs, and, of course, 
axe tlie simplest jxirt of the whole installation. Pro- 
fessor Korn, instead of bothering about actually 
telegraphing the photograph over a thousand miles 
of country, simply introduced a resistance in tlie 
.short lines connecting transmitter and receiver 
equal to the resistance which a thou.sanll miles of 
ordinary telegraph wire would give. At present it 
rcijuires twelve minutes to transmit a photograph in 
this way. It would take longer if a submarine cable 
were used instead of an ordinary telegraph wire, owing 
to the greater resistance. Professor Korn hopes 
eventually to be able to telegraph a photograph 
from Germany to America in a quarter of an hour. 

The transmitter consists of an inner cylinder of 
glass on which is rolled the film negative of the 
photograph which is to be telegraphed. 'i'his is 
enclosed in an’ outer metal cylinder, in which a 
narrow aperture is cut lengthwise. A lieam of light 
from a Nernst lamp is focussed into this aiierture by 
means of a lens. The glass <*ylin(ler is revolved, 
*an<l the beam of light ])as$es through the negative 
and op to a prism which dcHects the rays on to a 
plaque of selenium. This plaque, to which the tele* 
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• Is There Need of Scare? 

OvKK the title, “Uneasiness! Is it Justified?” 
Mr. Archibald Hurd replies in nhe January 
Ututed Sert*ice Magazine to (^'iptain R.N‘., who 
in the December ■mmibr:r wrote to (he efToct 
that there Avas ground, for uneasiness both in 
the matter of the provi.slon of now ships for 
the fleet and in the scheme of o distrihution. 
Mr^ Hurd would like to know where this 
ground for uneasiness lies, for hu says wo have 
just commenced two more Pocadnoughts, and 
a fourth has been ordered, while Admiral Sir 
Arthur Wilson is preparing for important ’ 
manceuvres oft T.agos, in which no fewer than 
sixty arrnoured ships arc to lake part, With- 
out withdrawing a single man-of-war from the 
Home Fleet. Rather it is the (Jermans who are 
fgeling uneasiness on account of the continued 
development of mir naval power, and those 
who study the comfiarative .stalLnient as to the 
progressive increase in the nuntber of battle- 
ships in coinniis.sion in British waters will 
hardly \vondcr that Oerinany should be dis- 
heartened. 
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1HE TELEPATHY OF THE ZANCIGS. 

Whap is tiik 1 \syc:hicai. ReskaVch Sik ikj y Doing? 

'I'hk ncwspaj)crs have’ been busy alj last month dis- 
cussing the extremely interesting phenomena of 
telepathy displayed by the Zam igs at the Alhambra. 
Dr. Oliver l^odge witnessed the performam.e on one 
occasion. 'The ZaiUMgs have l)een ’summoned to 
Sandringham, where they complied with evc-ry test, 
and completely bafllled all efforts to ac»:ouMt for their 
achievements by any other agency exce()t that of 
telepathy. They do not claim that they use telepathy. 
They shrink from, any explanation, and 1 shrewdly 
suspect tlu'y occasionally use code signals and other 
little tricks in order to give investigators something to 
go iijWin and so keep up the interest in their show. 
Such devices are also good in lessening the strain of 

Madame Zancin, who has no need to use telepathy 

excepting when nect'ssary. ^ 

A great deal lias been written about codes, signals, 
and the like, 'rhese hypotheses utterly break down 
when the simple tests are cmploy(‘<l which were used 
at Sandringham. Codes and signals imply that Mr. 
/ancig either speaks or inakt;s some sign which 
Madame Zancig ran see. 'I'hcy are put out of court 
at once when Madame Zancig is placed in anotht'T 
room out of sight of her husband, and when Mr. 
Zancig does not utter a word. As I have wilnesseil 
the production of the phenomena under these con- 
ditions, I kiv>w that they are not produced by tricks, 
codes, signals, or ventrilocpiisni. 'I’he telepathic 
hypolhc.sis i:\))lains them ; no other hypothesis can 
account for them. Hence I (daim tliat tlie teleimthic 
hypothesis holds the field. 

I'Jji-s leads me to. put a<iucstion which in the public 
interest demands an answttr. No one can deny that 
the Zancigs have at least established a prima facie 
case for an examination of their phenomena, 'Fherc 
exi.sts a society in London which is supplied by a 
confiding public with a very considerable annual 
income for the express pur|K)sc of l onducting such 
invest! gation.s. What have' the managers of this society 
done to investigate die Zancigs ? 'Fhey have investi- 
•gated scores of other cases of alleged telepathy, and 
they have so far not obtained*tor all their exi^nditure 
of time and labour and money any results that can 
he compared to tho.se which the Zancigs furni.shcd 
the King and the Christmas party at Sandringham. 
Have they made any investigation at all ? Have they 
even drawn up a report whether or not the public 
|)erformances at the Alhambra afford a prim& facie 
case for further investigation ? If they have done 
neither of the.se ihing.s, what conclusion must be 
drawn from such negligence or indifference on their 
partj Further, it is admitted that the '\>hcnoiiiena 
which' throw light upon the supernorinal faculties of the 
mind or the existence of intelligence not functioning 
through the ordinary channels of .sen.se are fugitive, in- 
termittent, and need to be sought for as hidden treasure. 
What reliance can the public place on the zeal or 
capacity of the present directors of the Psychical 


Research' Society to pursue these rare and occasional 
evidences of the unknown ineiapsyrhiral world, W’hen 
they fiiil so utterly to takt? any notice of phenomena 
cxhibitcfl eyery night in the most frequented musvp^ 
hall in London ? If these i]uestions are not answered 
s|K-edily and answered satisfactorily they need not be 
surprised if their sub.scriptions begin to dry up. For 
there is no greater olistacle in the way of discovery of 
truth than the existence of a society which profcisses 
to be engaged in the search, but which ixTsists in 
ignoring all clues except those which they choose to 
select by an arbitrary process, which so far has cer- 
tainly not been justified by results. 

‘‘ Scrutator,” writing in the Occult Reinnv for January, 
on Modern Magic in the performance at the Alhambra, 
say.s : — 

It wa'3 noticc‘:i1}|i* th. 1 l Mivhiiiii' y,.intig rvon .ivnidoil 
in the flirertion (>f lier intorrog;\lor, addressing her replies new 
to one wing, now to ilic other, and again in the direrlioii nf her 
feel. It is all voiy in.arvelloiis .ind iin-xplicahle, a nnupie 
pt-rforinant'c. 

Presuming the use of a code, the theory hre.xk.-; down at tl»e 
first attempt to apply it. Kven supposing the to be in tl*f 
nature of a piearraiiged order of the articles selected, it \\<iuld 
surely be cliscimnttHl by any one article of the seiies not being 
for!luH>ming at the right moment, and se\c‘rely routed by the 
pr«*sentiition of a eard beating such sin uulik»*ly namV .as 
** M. /cipiidtoii,” which was read correctly at the second 
attempt. For it must be undersioo«l that in no case, except the 
reading of the foregoing name sind the omission of si final cypher 
from a ticket number, did Madaim; Zancig in.ikf* a nioiiient’.s 
hesitation in correctly naming or reading whatever was sub* 
initted to her husband. Despite the use by Ixtth performers of 
somewhat abnormal spectacles, the thiMiry i^f dashing by Morse 
cwle with the eyelids is obviously ;it fault wlicn applied to this 
c'ase, and even the use ol elecliic wires, the dernier rcssort of all 
baffled investigators, is seen to be out of the tpiesiion. The 
only theory I am capable of formulating in view of all the con- 
ditions ir» that ol wireless communication by means of syntonised 
pul.sonieli‘r.s, and theoretically again, I can suggest no ii-^dru- 
ment of this nature more efficient than the human brain. 

THE MAKERS OF BOOKS. 

In the Pa/l Mall Magazine for January, J. P. C« 
begins w^hat promises to be an interesting series 
of articles on the Makers of Books, with some notes 
on Paterno.ster Row and a brief history of the House 
of Longman. The writer says that as in feudal times 
men who had wares to sell often congregated round 
some notable church, Caxton set up his press in a 
waste chapel of Westminster Abbey, and the publish- 
ing trade made its stronghold in Paternoster Row 
under the shadow and benediction of St. Paul's. Now, 
however, the pious region is gradually being deserted, 
and such names as Creed Lane, Amen Corner, Ave 
Maria Lane, and Paternoster Row on title-pages may 
have to give place to more secular names. Yet 
Paternoster Row, a street of fewer than seventy 
houses, still contains fifty different publishers and fifty 
other firms whose interests lie in Book-land. 

The Book Mofithly of December and January 
reproduces a number of Publisliers* Marks or Book 
Imprints, including the familiar emblem of the Swan 
and Ship of Longmans, Green and Co. 
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’*WH7 1 BECAME A SPIRITUALIST.*'* 

PROFKSsaft LoMBRosiVs* Story <)V ITis Convkrsion. 

The conversion of a noted man of science, who had 
fieffcely opposed Spiritualism, into a convinced believer 
is something of a sensational incident, and the cause 
of the conversion, judging from the account given by 
Professor T^ombroso in the Grand Ma}^azini\ is as 
^ensatiollal as the effect. To quote his own words, 
he says : “ Until the year 1890 Spiritualism had no 
fiercer or more obstinate opponent than 1. 'I'hc 
greater part of my life hithi^rto Iiad been consecrated 
to l*ositivist doctrines : 10 the demonstration of the 
fact that thought is but a direct emanation from the 
brain. Moreover, I was on the threshold of that age 
when we all tend to refuse novelty, be its truth ovit .so 
ijvident/' -lie had, further, a positive distaste for 
lilClhudS of investigation *m vfliicli the usual instru- 
ments and cNperiinciUs were lacking. 

SKKINO liV TllK TIP OK IHK KAR. 

However, in the course of his ni'^ lical jiractice in 
1892 lu; was called to attend the daughter of a man 
holding high office, in his city, a patient suff»^rmg fioni 
\iolent hysteria, with extraordinary and apparently 
ine.x])licable .symptoms. He says : * 

At limes, for she ^ N>si iln* f.u nil y « if sight,, 

so Air as hor oyi;^ wen.* conci-riieil, l>iis v\.h able with Iln* 

lip of her ear! Wlicn h«*i were onnplrlrly with 

Ivindagos she was aliU* !<' read some liiirs of .1 |Mg«* In-ld before 
her cat. If thr rays «»! tin* sun witc «linTii’d »»ii hc-r «*ai by 
means of a U*ns shi^ w.a^ .is imii'h d.izzU'd .is it tin* lij^lu h.id been 
directed to her cyts ; protc^id loudly th.it she was lieinir 
l)liad<*d 1 Sul)sc«picnl]y liei viise of l.isU* was tr.in^pl.niiteil i<i 
her knee, her sense of smell to her toe-.. Sin* ,dso e\hibit« «l 
telepaihir and premmiloiy pliononu'n.i lh.it were exiremely 
curious. 

She could see her brother in the wings of a music- 
Inll a kilometre away. She felt lier father’s approach 
when he was several hundred yards distant. 

INEKRANJ' PRKlUCnON*^. 

She was able to prophesy with mathimiatical 
‘accuracy what was about to happen to licr Stic pre- 
dicted that exactly a fortnight thence, at nine oVloc.k, 
she would lose the faculty of walking. So it fell out 
to the minqfc. She predicted that “at midday in a 
month and three days from to-day” she would be 
taken with an irresistible desire to Idle. All clocks 
and other means of knowing the time were removed 

from her, but punctually to the hour the biting began. 
She insisted that the application of aluminium would 
.cure her paralysis. Tluiy tried to put her off with 
other means, but at last aluraiin..m was applied and 
she grew better. 

V THE MARVELS W'ROU'OHT BV A MEDIUM. 

These phenomena, he was forced to confc.ss, wen* 
quite irreconcilable with every q^cknowledged physio- 
logical or pathological theory. Subseipjently, when 
at Naples, he was urg^d to see the celebrated medium, 
..Eiisapia Palladino. dHft went, on condition that 
everything was in full dayltght. He beheld ip the 
» full light of day a table rise from the floor and a 


trumpet dart, from the bed to the table and back 
again. At the next stance he .saw a curtain in front 
of the alcove suddenly .stand out and enfold him. It 
felt e.xactly like *a thin sheet of lead. A pon<jerou.s * 
sideboard Began to slide in his direction. *A dynd- 
meter placed on the table at about half a yard from^ 
the medium indicated 42 kilogrammes, though in a 
normal condition Eusapia could never make it mark 
more than ^46. He saw gaseous arms stretched out 
from Eusapia, sei/c the bell and ring it, which they 
while holding her hands had aske^l her to ring. 

AARON’.S BUDDINC. ROD OD IDONK. 

Aaron’s rod that budded i.s prosaic compared with . 
the next incident he mentions : • - 

In Milan, at .a srttnf,' wlicn* T \v.as pn'‘;cnt with Kidiet,-\;ach 
of us saw .1 l)r.in«*h, of roses ijrow, :is if. wen*, :iiul slowly come 
lUJl of tbo sleeves ol our i.oats, the flowers as fresh as if they had 

iH^eii cut at that very instant. 

'rben l'}iisa[)ia, put on a weighing machine, made 
her weight increasii or de»T«:a.se by more tlian twenty 
pounds. 

BREAKDOWN OK 1*111. SIC VI. E.Xl^LAN A I IONS. 

Such experiences leil the Profe.ssor to construct 
hypotheses that the.se were so many hysterical and 
hypnotic [ihenomeiia, due to a motor and even a 
.sensorial projection from the psycho- motor centres of 
the medium* s brain ; also lli.at t( Icpathic transmission 
might be explained by fisycliical transmi.ssion from ' 
one bniiii to another, which i.s analogous to wliat 
takes place in wireless tclcgraiihy. But M. Ermacora^ 
“who lias slmlif.jd Siii ritual ism far more profoundly 
liian 1 have,” 

sIkiwimI in«: that tolcpilhic Iran-.iiii'ij'iioiis reach an eiKwmou*? 
rli^ianco, whiU* ifu* energy c»l' vihrati'ry iivivcinent inv.iri:if>ly 
fliininKlics as Iht* sfiiuue of ihu ili^tana;. unit ih.it the brain ^ by- 
n'» iiuviii'. :iu iiistiumeni oii the lop of an immobile liase, as is 
that of Marroni. To ronipli (ely demolish my cherished hypoi- 
thesis I v\ .IS,, during ilie last few years, to come acro.*;s .'several 
h.aiinUsl houses from which medium*? were r-mireiy absent. 

EXVR\-rERRE.STRI\L EXISIKNCE.S AND THBl FOURTH 
DIMENSION. 

Finally he reached the spiritualist conclusion : — 

It was only, I repeat, after such occurrences as these, and 
especially after seeing the expeiim»*nts of Crookes with Home , 
anti K.ilie King, as well as tliO-;e Of Kiehel :intl others, that I 
fell myself compelled to yield to the conviction that spiritualistic 
phenomena, if due in great part to the influiuire of the medium, 
arc likewise ultrilnitable to the ittflu.'uct' of exira-terreslrw 
fxist,'nc''\y which, may, p«?rhaps, be comp.arial to the radio** 
activity which still persists in tubes after the radium which 
origiiuUcrl them has disappeared. 

ITc. adds that the phenomena so frequently observed 
of levitation in movement of objects, that is to say, of 
the inversion qr upsetting of the laws of gravity, of' 
impermeability of matter, and of time and space, 
suggest that the influence of the medium in a** state of 
trance may be powerful enough to upset and chAige, 
within his neighbourhood, what we understand by the 
law.s of .space of three dimeiLsions; substituting fot 
these laws those of the space of four dimepsioiis, 
proving experimentally correct what was before but a. 
mathematical hypothesis. 



-AVuEYOCyTIOW IH AflRJCtJiWiIRE-* 

PRaFRsshii NpijUE and* His Serums;' 

' UndeA title of ‘*'A Revolution in Agriculture,’' ; 
Qr, Tc^^p(i^.7.e gives in La Rame of Dt-cenilier 15th an 
^ccoiu#'of some of the agricultural experiments which 
P;’ofessor Nabhd has been making for thirty years at 
Tharandt, hear Dresden. 

C; ROW INC I'RK.KS IN WAIER. 

• 

(Voing farther than those whr) have recoi'irsti to new 
systems of <lraiii:igt‘ and irrigation, and farther even 
than those who fetnl the soil artificially, Professor 
Nobbe has demonstrated that trees will grow in water 
without soil, I)iit it is neet?.vs;iiy to mix certain fertilis- 
ing substances m tin* water, such aM chlorate of 
potaSsitim, sulpliale of magnesia, phosphate of iron, 
phosphate of p»)lassiiirn, and nitrate. \Vith these, the 
Prf)ressor firms a inivian; whu h lie dissolves in the 
glasses in whieli Ikj lias planted liis seeds, anX renews 
it every four weeks. Pliis mode of feeding the plants 
requires gn at rare, for he finds that each plant needs 
ditf;rcnl ire.iliucn: Kaeli tree is suspeiulcd in a glass 
containing the water sh«jwing the roots, and he says the 
plants live as W(‘II in winier uh<m the water is Iro/cn. 

THE tmniu KM '\w\iriNi; srna.'ri()N. 

'Phe wrihT iK'vt explains I^rofessor Nolibe’s mo.st 
recicnl discovery - namely, the ajiplicalion of the 
1«(:ieiie(! of bacteriology to the cultivation of cereals so 

to mak<j production almndant, an<l even luxuriant, 
in oxbfiusted soils. 'Phat irregular t^xcreseences or 
jYodo'^ies filK'd witii mi(Tosro|iic organsims {rhizobium 
' legumifwumtm) are to be observed on the roots of 
dercals. and that after the harvest they restore to the 
soil^omc of the elements which the cereals had con- 
ftumed, are well known bot.^nical facts. 'Phe (pK^stion 
\tjhich still remained to he solved was : Is it the soil 
whicli incites the hacteria to activity, or do the bacteria 
"exercise the ])owcr of themsedves? And can they do 
it in any other miUt u than the soil ? 

NITRAOINK. 

siting with the fact that the nodosities are -the 
work of the rhi/,ol)ions, Profe.ssor Xohbc asked 
' himself whelh'T it would not» be possible to inoculate 
exhausted soil witli the germ which establishes 
ny.|K)gen. In 1888 he began to work at the problem, 
and after many experiments was enabled to affirm 
. that the results of inoculation with rhi/obion in the 
laboratory were jirodigious. 'Po his sjKJcial cultures 
of rhizobion he gave the name of nitragine. Sinc'e 
^ that time he has prepared diflferent cultures for dif- 
^tfbrent plants, and in 1894 some of tjiem, done up 
in glass bottles, were sold to the txiblic, and had 
;considei!aWe success. Meanwhile hi.s ^iucress has 
.^contblped, *aftd. says the writer, the manure vaccine 
Jtt ^serum would be unive^rsally applied but for the 
^g^isejudice against new discoveries, whi<'h it is difficult 
tio' eradicate. The serum appefars to be inoxpen.sive, 
noihing could be. easier to use. All that is neces- 
' sary is tQy<}iss6lve the contents of the bottle in warm 


ws(ter, and th^>solutii^j$HirUli a yely 
soil addod, is applfed l^»the .S6|ds oPthe-c«reals.:';;t| 
is then allowed to dry, tl\a .seeds may be ■serwn^iia' 
the usual way, ^ ' 

Professor Nobbe does not pretend that* nitragin^ isf. 
an unfailing ])anacea for every soil. He has oftly 
considered the .soil in which nitrogen is exhausted, 
and has sought to restore the missing element. He! 
calls it a serum foR certain soils dying of’ansemia. 


• DOVE-COTES. 

l.N Home. Coimtics M(v:^azbu: there is a curious^ 
article by Mildred Berkeley on this subject. l*retty'’ 
illustrations are given of ancient dove-cotes in lOrig- 
land. Pigeons, it seems, were oncci kepi solely fdt 
the u.se of monasteries and manor-houses, and none 
but a loril of the manor or ft cleric could erectia dove- 
cote. In winter l)oih religious houses and manor- 
houses depended on dj)ves (pigeons) for fresh meat. 
Cattle were killed off in late autumn and salted down, 
as there was not t-nough to feed them on in the winter. 
A certain Lord of Berkeley (1,549) bad at each manor, 
almost at each larm-house, a dove-cot e sometimes 
two, and at his dw'clling- house thr(?e ; and from each 
house he drew yearly 1,300 pigeons. 'Phe vicar of 
the jiarish of Berkeley receiveil fourpence a year for 
every dove-cote. An .\rt of Kdward VI. forbids 
anyone loss than a Lord of Parliament, anrl not owning 
fully ^^100 a year, to shoot doves ; and in 1579 
dove-cote hou.sebreakers wen^ punished with death 
for the third offenci-. 'I’hen^ are other cijualTy 
stringent laws. The earliest book about pigeons is 
John Moore’s “ Cailumharium or Pigeon House,” 
1735, now a rare w^ork. He, and other old writers, 
gives many details of the usefulness of jiigeons. '*he 
hot blood of the ])igeon dropped into the eyes allays 
pain and cures blear eyes, ete. “ The eating of 
doves* liesh is of forc(' against the plague. The 
blood of the cock pigeon is the best,fand that taken 
from under the right wing, because it is of a better* 
nature ... A livi' pigeon cut in half, and clapt hot 
upon the head, discusses melancholy, sadness.” Also 
” our physicians apply pigeons cut up in this bar- 
barous manner to the ‘ soals ’ of the fefet in acute 
diseases ‘ to support and rcifresh the patient.’ ” The 
vital spirits of the pigeon are supi>osed to work from 
its hot flesh into the exhausted frame of the patient. 
'Phe writer urges the preservation of these quaint old 
dove-cotes, which still ap|)ear to exist in some num- 
bers. 'Phey arc remains of- mediaeval England, 
reminders of the bad old times when squire and 
parson built them huge pigeon-houses, and fflled 
them with birds to be kept at the expense of theif 
poorer neighbours. 


Tfe Sunday at Home contains a pleasant pap^r dn 
My Indian Home,” by Sir George Wolsdey ; the 
home is at Ootacamund, in* tWe Nilgiri Hills, AJr. 
Douglas Sla^en describes the Cryp^ of St. Peter’S, 
. Rom^, 
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^X C. aiii^^ a series of 

blei on the Modest Motor, begins in C, If. 
Ma^0einc for January a second series on the 
^'M'pdest^ Man's Motor Up-to-DiUe, which should j)rovc 
dually interesting and popular. 

'■ pneumatic TYKK.S TNUISFKNSAl’.U’. 

Events move so rapidly in the, niou^r world, he 
says, that the vehicle referred to in the earlier articles 
•is hopelessly out-of-date to-<lay. 'I'he pneumatic tyre 
'|4> now .an absolute necessity — till something else 
.:,equally resilient takers its filnee, and the pneumatic 
jtyre is the chief item of exiicnse in running a motor- 
car. He recommettds tyros in motoring to start with 
a two-seat car, and as “ weck-emls ” are so much thf‘ 
order the day, he thinks a btisincss man who <‘an 
'■(jperate a small motor eur may betwa n Saturday aiul 
^Monday derive great pli asiirt.' at a trilling cost. If 
’two good large tyres are started with, they wanild 
probal)ly last twelve innntbs. 'J'bey sli(»ul(l nhsaxs 
be kept blown up hard. 

'riic other great item of expense ii the drivt i ; but 
this individual, says Major .Nfatsou, is entirely 
'• unnecessary for tint pur])oscs of tin* “ modest man.’* 
A small two-.seat ear « an easily In.* cleaned by any 
gardener or youth after one or two obji'ct-lessons. 
AS’ to the need of a man on the road to repair 
u pneumatic tyre, ibis difficulty is met in another 
way. A detachable rim carrying a si)are tyre, ri:a(ly 
inflated to its i»ro])er [ire.s.suie, is the laUist develop- 
ment. When a puncture occurs, the old rim and 
tyre haw only to lie drawn off llio felloe of 
^ the wheel by unscrewing six nuts, and the span* tyre* 
put on. qiic operation docs not take five minute.s. 

Writing in the Rrouc dc Paris of December 15, 
Henri Gilardoni di.scusses the advantage^ of pui'u 
matic lyres for motor-cars and cjIIkt vehicles, and 
•agrees that pneumatic tyres arc indispensable it any 
great speed is to be attained. 

Compensation for Accidents. 

Another French writer, Ainboise Colin, discourses, 
in the Universiie de Paris of December, on the neces- 
sity for motor-car ]egi.slation in Krancc. He contends 
that for every accident a pecuniary penally bearing 
some real relation to the injury done should be 
inflicted. The law should start from the staiidix)int 
that all human life and health has a value in itself. 
Certain minimum indemnities for the owner of the 
automobile to pay in cases of derJh or injury caused 
by his machine should be fixed in advance, and the 
paym^t of the indemnitie.s should be absolutely 
f giAranteed. To this end he proposes the institution 
; of a kind of liability corporation, assuring payment to 
' die injured eveft when the automobilist is insolvent, 
iw, as ia^not infrequently the case, when he remains 
jJ?aN>wn. . _ 

P#' ' - ProphecDrs Rem-iskd. 

Sir Henry Norman, M.P., 
Off l^e req^( , exhibition at Olymjilla, 



^/ejoice#^tb sfe^e ^ ihany of hts-^co^fideni pi 
Realised (especially as to reascgf&bly prid&d* a 
' 'Cars), and the • excellence of Hriiish^nad#'^ 
According *10 the. testimony of many pf ^ 
tincntal rivals, as well .Is our own convictions,. “ 

.ire to-day in many respects leading* the way.” 
Siddeky, the well-known manufacturer and exilerjl^.;'^ 
commenting on the Kiris .Automobile Salon, “ justly 
calls attentibn to the fact that many French cars, com^\;.j- 
pared with our own, are careless and conveiUional 
design and trashy in 'workninn.ship. And anybody' ^ 
who carefully follows automobile construction canno^;^ 
fill to notice at Olympia the splendid progress OUPs;^ 
maniifnciurers are making, not only in conscientious** . 
ness of workmanship and excellence of material,* 
also in independent courage of design. We hav^.*''? 
to-day several cars equal !o anything in the world, 
and the* standard of conslnietion among our lesar'l 
eminent makers is rapidly rising.’* 

'rurning to the question of the long-prophesieAfJ'i 
cheap car that is also rtasonabiy^'^good, Sir 
Norman say.s : “ Olympia gave me great pleasure»C| 
bei'ause at last a uumln'r of motors of from six' td-?l 
twelve horse-power, ami costing from h) 

arc now on the market.** 

Not long ago Daimler cars were reduced by 
and Argyll l ars have come down by ^65 and morei4f^ 
at a time. Aw excellent Brilish car can now appar- ; 
ciitly be liad lor ;^2 25 to ^/[‘2 75 ^ 

Th« Rovo*" '■‘ompany, Covrnti v. -.hnwccl again ihei^wrcltt q 
kifW’ -.Molc.iyiiiidcr six horso-power 1.50, and eighiShoirsc*'^ 
power at £210 or /,''23si -'uid iheiv is ii'i laiilt whatever to 
wiib these*, except ili.ii m.'xt year they ought to have some sy.*iletr^'fC‘ 
fti automatic lubrication, rcrnleririg the lilUrig with uil ICHSVV, 
friMjiicuily iicctj*‘..iry. Pf 

Farm Moiors, * 

“Home Countie.s’' also writes on motors in 
Worlds Work^ but it is with farm motors alone 
his ariich.: is concerniicl. He records his convprsatiOQ* 
with a farmer in Quy, Canibridge.shire, who on 
three hundred aert.s ha.s had an Ivel motor driving. . 
for a year and a half. Many countrymen, he aclfAits, L": 
would never learn anything about motors, but many^: 
others w’ould, and he hims**elf, when ndt doing his otyhj,; 
driving, has employed two of his labourers at 15s; * ' 
a week. Two men and a boy can plough with f 
motor seven acres a day — that is, working throiighr -'J 
meal-times; excluding meal- times, five acres. One 0^^ 
the men, moreover, w^as elderly, a typical labourer, j 
and both seemed rather proud than otherwise Of 
motor, and believed, with their master, that it 
good work and was a decided advantage. For 0^* 
thing, it gets the work done when you want it 
and it much fcssens the number of horses 
In fact, the experience' of this Cambridgeshire 
was that it was certainly less expensive than lbe..\ 
number of horses he must otherwise have kept. 

Motor versus Horse Traction, t' 

In the Amerkaft JRfview of Revietos there is ^ 
on the automobile and the average man, 







ejfpe'ricnce of the. writer as to the relative costs of. 
motor ami horse carriage. 'Fwolvc years ago, he 
aaj^s, Jhcrc were only five automobiles in the United 
'^ates. 'Ko-day there are over too,ooo machines in 
use, and the annual exjjort of American cars reached 
the total of nearly 2jp -million dollars. He discusses 
the practicability of the motor for the average man. 
His own expenses with a car of the run-about type, 
costing 1,300 dollars, with a single cylinder oighl-horse 
power engine and a convertible body carrying two or 
four persons, for seven months, including depreciation 
.and insurance, was 817 dollars, or two cents a milt^ 
for every person carried. l"or a touring car < osting 
2,500 dollars, the average monthly expense worked 
out at 147 dollars. (.Comparing tlie cost with horse- 
car, he finds that a car costing 2,600 dollars would 
involve about twice as much t^ost annually as two 
carriages and a team of horses. The annual mileage 
^ of the horses would be 7,300 miles ; the range of the 
automobile would be 21, goo miles a season. 'Hie 
*motor-car docs three lime.^ the W'ork of the horses, at 
"about double the <,ost, leaving 33 ^ per cent, margin 
;of economy to the motor-car. 'l‘he same proportion 
holds between the smaller car and the single horse- 
carriage. 

^ THE RISKS OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

l(;Nonis,” writing in the Niitional RevinK\ 
sthriously reviews these risks, and though Gi'rmany is 
^not, according to him, < hief direct risk, site is the 
.-chief indirect, in fact, the dominant risk. The British 
•jieople tO'duy have to ask themselves whetlier, under 
' ^existing Eurojwan conditions, it is wise to lid F.nglaiul 

her insularity — whi.-tlier, in short, the arguments 
• which ill 1S83 induced a Liberal Ciovernmcnl to 
>eject the f'hannel 'funnel Sclicnie have lost their 
'force. It is clear that *' Igiiotus” thinks they have in 
^nowise lost it. He .say.'> : - - 

The inililary <Iangt'r i»f tlu* t'luiimel Tutiiiel t\ouM In- small if 
Vfliis juifiplc were trained tu an*! organised for war in the 
way that all gn:ai foreign nations in Kurope are liained and 
’organised. No sane connnuiider would aU<-nipt such a feat as 
{Missing an invading force tUruiigh the tunnel it il were certain 
v.to encounter the resistance of a mil lion organised troops on 
^,^ritisli soil. 

' , FRANCK IHK HKCIDINC FAC TOR. 

Mr, Haldane's natiotial Army exists only on pa|H;r, 
which puts us ill an altogether difterent position from 
.Switzerland, for instiince, with her tunnels, 'fhe 
•danger of an attack by way of the Channel Tunnel, 

WTiter admits, will depend chiefly on the destiny 
f*4nd policy of France : — 

. ' But yve cannot overUxik the fail that many able political 
r thinkers hdld with C.npiain Sorb iliui Fi.aiice may uliimuicly be 
^ -hhlil^ed, by various reasons, Ui thiow in her lot wirh (Jerinany. 
.‘There h.ave been entmtes c^ifdiaUs before which have passed 
Napoleon III. as friendly t«^ England a.s M. CIc- 
^>meiiceau, and his friendship seenied as firmly rooted in mutual 
:lltitere.st. But England’s failure iif 1S70 to come to his assist- 
,^,anee disillusioned the French peojde, and filled them with not 
^nilUelligible bitterness against the United Kingdom which bore 
fruit for thirty years. 


With which last .scntence<^ Jet it be said without, 
prejudice, may be compared Mr. Edward Dicey’s • 
warning in the Empire Reiiett^ a.s to Frenchmen’s 
false conc^jlion of the entente cordiale, ^ 

A CHANNF.L URIDGK. 

On military grounds the writer considers a Channel 
bridge in every way preferable to a submarine tunnel. 
Nothing could secure, against the action of the British 
Navy, a bridge, which, in case of a raid, would be 

virtually useless. Modern engineering skill is cer- 

Uiinly etiual to building such a bridge, and the cost 
of tlu: military precautions would bo much less than 
that of the tunnel, though whether (‘ither would pay 
for a long time to come is doubtful. 

TIIF. COST AND TIIK GAIN. 

Kx])crls estimate ’ the cost of the tuilnel at 
^16,000,000 (French Compagnie des ('heniins <le 
Fer du Nortl estimate), but thi.^ makes no allowance 
for cost of erecting fortifications, anil, as tlu: writer 
s.ays, .such vast works generally cost much more than 
the original estimate. He thinks ^'20,000,000 noi 
too high a figure at which to put the cost of con- 
struction, and then the company would have to bear, 
in addition, the cost of the garrison at the tunnel 
mouth, and the expense of constructing and maintain- 
ing the forts. J'he saving of time in average weather 
could not much exceed an hou.*', since the pace of the 
Channel boats could, without excessive clilficulty, be 
ruLsed to Iwenly-five (;r twenty-six knots ; it is on the 
luggage that the lime is lost. And the timid people 
are just as likely lo shrink from an hour in ii tunnel 
nearly thirty miles long as from the sea. Whirl) may 
be doubted. However, mo.st [.leoplc will admit that 

t»> run n i;rivc national rUk for ibe saki- of protor.ling nne 
lhim'..ind-i of tourists from llm voiy transient discom forts of \oa- 
sirkuesv would iiulcial bi: the climax of dementia. 

The Channel Tunnel would make things harder 
still for the British farmer by facilitating the transit of 
foreign-grown fruit, flowers and vegetables. 

A FRANCO-GERMAN ALI.IANCK. 

'The writer concludes by reiterating his opinion 
that E'rance, though unwillingly, will yei, for the sake 
of a quiet life and to avoid another disastrous struggle, 
have to enter the German alliance : — 

The Grrmnn army is .already stronger by a million tlian the 
Flench, and as the German population grows infinitely faster 
than the French, in the not distant future the German generals 
\\ ill liavc on their side an advantage of from 40 to 50 per cent, 
or even more. Fmghand shows no intention of reorganising hef 
military forces to support Fninceor to meet twentieth-century 
conditions. Already, reading between the lines, it is clear that 
the French Government has been nut a little startled and dis- 
appointed by the British naval and military reductions. 

The Enj^is/t Illustrated Magazine is a' very light 
number. It contains a paper, on the works of Mr. 
Harrington Mann, chiefly po>rtraits, the most intex^^i 
esting of which is of Colonel Frank Rhodes, re^iro- . 
ducked, with many other examples of the artist’s woik^/ 




SWIMMINQ THE CHANNEL. 

In’ the January issue of C. IS. Fry's Magazine 
Mr. Montague A. Holbein describes his various 
aftem])ts {p swim across the Channel. 

As the attempt cannot be made at any lime of the 
year, the swimmer lias to wait for the warines*. and 
the calmest weather, and the weakest currents. All 
this reduces the possible lime to about three weeks. 
It is also necessary to adopt a zig/tig changing course, 
and the rest is a matter of oppi>rtunily and of chance, 
he says. 

Mr. Holbein's first attempt was made in August, 
1901 ; the second and third occurred in August, 1902 ; 
the fourth in September, 190,^ ; the fifth in August, 
1904 ; and three others in 1905. 'I'he third and fourth 
nU'. ':inpts were very 
nearly'Siicccssful, Mr. 

Holbein in one ca.se 
arriving within lialf a 
mile of the r.nglish 
oust lud’ore the cur- 
rent changed, and 
with it his fate. Ton 
weak to struggle 
against the ebb, he 
was fished on board 
distres.sed in soul 
and htxly. But he 
'>ay.s he is essentially 
a man of stamina, 
and he still relics 
<-)ii his great staying 
power and iuexhausi- 
jble energy to accom- 
plish the fiiat .some 
day. At present the 
idea is under dis- 
CAission whether the 
man who is to suc- 
ccerl must be not 
only a spccnly swim- 
mer, capable of 
covering the di.stance 
from Dover to Calais 
in the course of tw'o tides, but also a man who, by 
speed alone, can vanquish the cold, the great enemy. 


FALL DOWN AN ARCTIC CREVASSE. 

In the Windsor Mr, Anthony Fiala describes his 
adventures during his “ advance north in darkness.” 
Perhaps the most striking incident is that which he 
thus describes : — 

While the party was cro'^sing the ice-cap on Hooker Island, 
October 26th, ilie .snow suddenly gave way beneath my feet, and 
1 hung over a deep crevasse. Spcnccr jumpc<i from his sledge 
to save me. He had just touchcfl tny hand when a frightful 
descent began, and 1 kne^no more. On recovering conscious* 

! I founiL myself wcdge(y>etween two curves in the w'alls of 
crevasse, the convex sumces narrowing sufficiently to hold 
; between the breast and back, my left arm bent over my 
olid Jamwiiig, having prevented me from falling thivugn 


the neck of the* funnel.' Beneath was a groat eaverUvln 
could move ihy legs without finding fhc walls, ^ai} 
three feet further to the right 1 should have dfopped to 
Uiiruthoinahk.\ * dj 

The darkness was inton?«, hut far above me shone a 
halo of blue iridescence, uiih rays of light *thatrcainc part 
along a face of I/lack, glassy ice. •This told me where ihfe 
were. 'l‘he glimmer serun:il hundreds of feet above. I he®^^^ 
the aoiind of a voice calling, answered, aaking for a ro|Sil|«$^ 
and requesting haste, as I thought I should slip (hrongh. 
asked me how deep 1 had fallen. 1 shoulc'l that 1 w'as afaoift.^ 
130 fed down, for it seemed to me, Just then I heard 
awful sound in the crevasse. It appealed to Come from belowli'^ 
My first thought was that a pack of clogs had fiillcn in withmei-!;. 
Soon the noise turned into artieuh'ile speech, and I learned tWSJ 
Steward S]vneer, who had Irii'd to save me, had fallen in 
T called to him. Jlc answered, telling me that he Wiisdiyikig!^.^ 
that his head was cut oijcn, ami that he was blcctiing todckt0w':| 

I told him to trust 
G<>!, and wo would 
out, though, 1 must 
fesN, at that inonient help^ 
svmed vi*ry far 
'I’o add to tmr discow^ipci 
loct. ideccs of ice becanii^^ 
detached from abovir,^^;.; 
and thiiiiilered down thu^^ 
abyss, the echoes readllf^:' 
ing Us until annihilated^ 
by the awful depth* 
need not be' told whatfi 
Won id have bapixmetl III-: 
liihiM .S|K-n(;fr or myseli^'' 
laid been in tiie path ofj. 
those failing ice 

lUlMlts. 

.\t last 1 s.aw 'aboy^|, 
me life eiwl of a ropej^ 
which gradu.ilJy near<^ 
as I shouted direction^'t 
to those above. 
light arm was free, an£^ 
.\t last the precious 
was in my hand. 1 polliy, 
lull)' iiiado a bowlinu^ft^^ 
the end of the rof 
fingers ol my left hah4' 
being, fortunately, freft,;'] 
.Slipping the noosft 
my right foot, 1 calM 
those above to haul aw4y^ 
So<m I was swinging Skfr 
a iHMiduliuu in free 
I was drawn to the $utf?' 
face just in lime. I fainted on'rtMching the trp. The stcwit^;; 
was hauled up next. A tent w-as pitclual, ami within its 
Doctor .Sell/, examined us. No Ixmos were broken, but a citt 
on the stew.ard’s face rcquiied stitching. * 

On measuring the rof.»e it was found that they hsfd^ 
fallen to the depth of seventy feet. 


In the series of articles entitletl “ Through th^ 
Magic DopV which Sir A. Conan Doyle is cqh*.; 
tributing to Cass f /Is Magazine^ ih& January instalBiijs^l^ 
deals with the special charm of Sir Walter 
novels. In his boyhood he read the stories tiy, 
surreptitious candle-ends in the dead of night, 

” Ivanhoe ” was literally worn out with use. Hg 
insiders it the best of Lott's novels, and the s^cqi^. 
greatest historical novel in our language. ' . ; . , 



fijf Cflurtfsy f/\ P* C. R. Frys Masaiiht**' 
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The Review of Reviews. 


THE FRENCH FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Mr. W. G. ]*’itzi;kra*i, 1) in Ihf ITh/dsor an 

illustrat$:;cl account of the I'’rrn<*h Foreign (Jfllcc and 
its present thief, M. Rouvier. He says : — 

If the toll'll cl'Orsriy br llic diiilniii.iiii :u.i'leipy •»!' Ou* w^'iH, 
then surely M. *k’ uivfiT i'l iIhj iik-.U jjm'IV-i-'t. 1 Ii-n ouuic^y i-» 
nmrvellnus, ami its c’liect i^rially nih.iiui.'il l>y ln-^ fr.mk tnii'd 
humour. He has :i v\a}’ nf ''pi- ilviir; in wcll-itiumUd, iT.iluiit.il 
periods, n«» dnubt aKpiiied fliiriiiL^ hi" |i:iiii.nnrnt:iiy ran rr. 

Asked what author liad influenced liitu most, 
M. Roiiv’er rc]»lied that he owed his first inspiration 
and early <lrcanis to Michcht, to 'I'aim: his inctlmd- 
ical and business-like hahils, luit his secret prcfcrciice 
has always !)ccn for old Ronsard. 

' Tlir. MINIS'M'.kV l»AV. 

The Foreign Minister’s day is ihus dcscuibcd : - 

The iiHmuMit l''r.iiu c'k Miniver ibr K<»ni;;n Allaii^ •inivt '. in 
the mornini', lu’ :il mu'i* rra'K lln* ■ and i ipliri iiif’.'iai;^'. 
from .andiassadtii'^ ami ininbln-, Inriiini; ii(\t l«i im|ii»riaiit 
letters mjuirinj..' ])fr-'*»niil attcMiinn ; .ind ilii’s dour, hi-n:ids.i 
kind of diijfsi <)1 tin* liiri'i^M m w ■.|ia]ii’r'-, jirriared Inr him by .i 
secretarial staff Mfa v.-ry pcciili.ir kind. 

He reads Ihr l..ond«ni /'/wrv rvrry 'lay (an nld tiadifmn, l!ii,. 
of the Qiiai d’nrsav), and brfuii* n«ii>ii tin- (liirt (nnlcnlsof i!u 
political, fliplnni.itii , and roivail.ir ra iil-liaj;". 

On TucMlavs and hriday^ In- aitrnd'.lln* (’abinrl <‘«»until, bul 
is back aj;.dn in llu; ‘'tiidy .din linuh, pr'».h.di!y vialinj^ lln* 
Chamber <»f I '>r iIk* Sni.ile in tin* ailrjin'oii. 

He rr''oives by appoinlmnil, in tlu* inai'.iiifio-nl s.douns of lln* 
Foreign ( )fru r, a ini U'.'i.idoi and niinist« <if loirh;!! toiinirii‘, 
as well as mnnbns nf parli.iinnn and pnsun^ nf di*.rnu linn. 
At about five nr si^ in tin* aft«*ninnM tin* Minister a^k^ fnr 
documents ie(|uiriM;.^ his si;;n.itinr, .nid it may be half-p.ist -.cvni 
Jjcf'ne llie last the-e ba-. been le.id an<I si-pn d. 

TIIK ensU OK KOUKbiN AFKAIRS. 

M. Rouvier’s own .salary is 60,000 francs, while tire 
Secretary of State fijr the United Statt^s receives only 
8,000 clollars. 'fhe salaries of French /Xinbassadors 
range from 60,000 t(j 250,000 fiam's. 'I’he entire 
Staff of the six dejiartments of the h'oreign Ofliee 
consists of oviT one hundri-d and eighty of 

whom thirty receive no salary : - 

The Foreign Si'ivi<.e enmprises nim* (.■mbassic*;, twenty-thicc 
legations eiglit einb.issy 1 niiiii illnis, sixly-six secretaries nf the 
'first, secoml and third i lasses, thirly-fnur consuls-goiM-ral, one 
hundred ami h>iirteen i-niisuls, twelve substitute-consuks, niie 
hundred and Iwn vice-ennsuk, ni a hundred and twenty-five 
chancellors, one humlred and twenty ihaneellery clerks, besiite^ 
five hundred and twenty cmisnlar agents whu receive m» salary. 
The lludget for the Foreign Ofl'n'«* is anminlly about I9,(xx>,cxx> 
francs, of which about 850,000 fi.mes is devotcl l»i the salaries 
of the Quai il’Orsay, and 8,300,000 francs to consular and 
.diplomatic agents abroad. 

AN lINKXIM'.rrKI) .SNUJ!. 

The writer says that probably nowhere in the world 
are etiquette and prci-cdenei' nioro in evidence than 
in the saloons of the Quai d’Orsay. lie tells this 
story^:— 

A distinguished .Xincrican tmcc c.dlcd upon the Kremli 
■ Foreign Minbter by appointment, ami t > his wrathfui ainnz< - 
. ment was informed by an u.sher 'if amhassadoiial mien that **M. 
lo Ministre does imt receive.” 

The democratic caller took great pains to find nut the cause 
5 .of this snub, am! his huger was not mitigated on finding that i^ 
lay in his neglect of the frock-coat, with silk hat and apprr - 
''priate gloves ! 


THE NEW ENGLISH WAR OFFICE.’' 

In the Archilcdural Rroinv for December there is 
a brief description of tlie New War Office by Mr. 
C’lydc Young. 'Flic building, which was di.signed Iry 
the late Mr. William X*oung, lias been completed 
iiikKt the MijHTvi.sion of lii.s .son, Mr. ('lyde X’uimg. 
and Sir John 'Fay lor. , 

Willi all four frontages of unequal liiigth, tlu 
general plan of the building is that of a single annular 
eorridor with looms on the outer side looking on lo 
file foifr streets, and liaving eros.s-corridors running 
north and south, to attonl easy conininnicalioTi 
between the di*partments. 'Flu; piiiudpal front lo 
Whitehall is 25ofl. long, that to the Horsegiianls 
Avenue 320ft. long, the cast front to Whiteliall 
Avenue 370ft. long, and the Whitehall Flac e* front.ige 
500ft. long. • • 

A circular lower has been introdiici'd at eai h comer 
to mask the irn giilarity of the angli's, and in ea< h 
cast3 it is su[)port( (l by a square pavilion, which t.ikc'" 
lip the lint* of front.ige on the .street it faces. Fhe 
giou]is of scul])tiir(‘ at the angle's of the building, repre- 
.^enling Fcac'e, War, 'Friith ami Jusliee, and Fame and 
\ ictory, are the work ol .Mr. Alfred Drury. 

'Fhe foundations were conimeneeil in 1S99. the 
first lirick was laid in Scptemlier, 1901, .ind the hiiild- 
ing was completed in Xovember, 1906 As far as 
possible only llritish materials have been used in the 
building, 'I'lie stone was brc'Ught from the quarries 
at Portland owm il bv the bath .Stone iMrms. It was 
worked at Chelse.i, and for the jmrpose the most up- 
to-date machim'ry \vas erected. 

.\n important external feature is a haiid.some loggia, 
^^ith Roman Dorie columns supporting a stone-vauhed 
ceiling, under which c.arriage access is obtained from 
Horseguards Avenue to the (luadrangle. "Flu; mail, 
iloorway gives access to the entrance hall, and beyond 
this hall is the grand staircase. 

In some of the rooms on the principal floor have 
been refixed ihi; valuable old marble chimney-pieces 
removed from the old War Ofliee. In the workrooms 
every attention has been given to light and air and to 
the comfort of the staff. To .show the si/«; and extent of 
the building, it may be added that about 1 8,000 square 
yards of Roman cube mosaic paving have lieen used. 

Mr. E. Ardtai Minty, writing in the January 
Burlin^^on Magazine on “ London^ New I’ublir 
buildings,” discusses the question whether the build- 
ings being erected at the present time are likely to- 
add, in an artistic .sense, to the adornment of this 
great city. A multiplicity of gables, turrets, etc., has 
a tendency to destroy the feeling of repose and dignity 
in architecture \ in the long, straight skyline of the 
New^ AVar Offin;, however, one is rather oppressed by 
a feeling of monotony and dreariness. In this re.sjiect 
th(! south elevation is more satisfactory. Yet he 
thinks the colonnade of Ionic columns fails to satisfy^ 
w'hile the central doorway appears too insignificant 
to be the principal entrance to a building of such 
dimensions. 



Leading. Articles 

PRESIDENT BOOSPVELT “.FREE DICTATOR.” 

By Mr. Frkd. Harrison and Otmkrs. 

In PRAISK. 

* Mr. Frkdkrk’ Harrison, in Ihc 

Kci'ie7V lor January, goes into ecstasies over I’rcsidi*nt 
Roosevelt’s message : — 

The Prcsiilcnl olitlii; Uiiitol Strili*'. c.ui »lo nt» l‘'.iin>pf!:in 
Niivrn*i^n over (1 «k‘S ‘»r d.ire to ilo. This, to my miml, is the 
iinmeiisc griiii of tin* rrcsidi'iitiul .systa-in «if gin eminent -the 
<vvs(erii wliii li ('rotiiwell and W’illiuiii 111., \\al|)oIe and 
I'liatlKiin, would liavo «*.stal dished Inn-, if the Whig utisLotrals 
.'iiid K:idu"il Deimurats had allowed them. 

As a ‘great Stati* jiajier his iin'ssage is in the highest degiee 
•.meonveiilional-- intleed wholly without prcLetlcnt. The Head 
of one of the firT I’owi'rsuf the world li.is tu ver yet pionounLcd 
an address to the nation ami its Legisl.iture charg« d with a lull 
ariayof proposed reforms ami lines<if polit y dealing with nearly 
all the liurning tpieslions whiili iliviile parliis. And to iiiieoni- 
promising iudgnienls ‘tm th^se f^ntested tjiiesiions i*f puhlic 
policy, tlie I'resideiit adds appeals on moral nml social piohhans 
wliidi are more olten dehaleti from the pulpit oi the lecture 
hall, hut width are cipially hurning ipiestions of the ilay, even 
if not within llie .scf)pe of llie Legislaluie. 

'I'lic .\nieriiiin ('onstitvitit>n is \ei> fir fmin perfeit. .And 
the slioii term of flie lhe.si«lejicy and the mi i lne\i ais :lncl%s 
;i[)on his aition aie \<ry serious thhtl'. iJu' even wiili so 
impeileel a inai hine Roosevill ha^ lie- n ahle ‘o slu>w wluila 
flee dictator might do loi his connliy, espea.diy if l.y the ton* 
veiilion.d lule against a ihird team ••i oitu e, he is taitiitly 
indilleieiii to popular \oles. Ji ii inltusiing io note ihit die 
t'llly modern exaiiiples of a true Ihesidentid sj stein ate to he 
fonml in tile New' Wt^rld- -in the I'mttd Staler, and in Mexie*-, 
under tlial type td a great i tiler - -rorliM" 1 

Ilis hold tlehnee of the Japaiiest', his t ihiis of wai and ]>eate, 
]iis claim foi a national Na\y- aie tilings loo hroad to he 
di-«Lii->sed in a p.iragi.ipli. Tlie message is not \el helure U'- /// 
Ihit W'e *c«‘ enough hi instil) the award of the .Noh* I 
i‘ii^e for I’e.iit, and to lielicve that Keo^l'velt is stiiving to .jo 
for his coiiiitiv what 'I’nrgol trietl lo do foi France. Ifapidiy, 
3ie L hia own Louis \\T. 

In Di.sI'rai^k. 

The editor of the AW//i Amnican Rn'icw^ ot. iht- 
<ither hand, is almost in despair. W riting on Mr. 
Secretary Root’s s[)cech, hc‘ declares that the Amcrit an 
Constitution is threatened with destruction. ITc qiioD-s 
]\lr. Root’s “ threat” : -- 

“It may' he that such lonlrol could heifer he exercised in 
paiticular instances by the governnienls of the .Stalls, hut the 
people will have the control lluy need i ilher from the .Slah-s or 
fioni th<* national Govt rnimail, and if tin* Slates fail to fuinish 
it in line ineasuie .r.'iwiv or lator ooudni' lion^ of th ' ( ousutittion 
hr found to tho /fi^iftr wocre it lon! Oo exorotsod ~*iti ih’ 
na'ional Coirrumeut . 

“Conslruclions of the (’onslitutioii ate maile Iiv the .Sup'-eine 
I'oiiit. 'rile justices vomprising that aiigii'f trihiinal, de-^igne*! 
hy the Fathers lo hohl final authority \i ceding thcl of either 
the F.xecutive or the C’cngress, are named hy the IVesidenl.*’ 

He continues : — 

\Vc yield lo none in appreciation of the exctilenl inlenlions, 
<le.spite the calcuhating quality of his mellii.ds, of 'J’heodore 
Roosevelt. We liailed liiin origin.ally as llu- only appaienl 
saviour of the country from tin; inoidin.ate greed of his paily as 
ieprcM:nled in and controlled hy the Senate. In common, vve 
believe, with a vast majority of his fellow-citizens, wc have 
iegardecl with patient tolerance his iiuinherless impulsive indis- 
cretions, even lo the recqpt hiiiniliating diplomatic episode and 
the ridiculous attcMiipt effect by quasi-imperial decree a 
change in established form of expression. Fven his latest 
impatiemt demand fof the privilege of regarding all oflicers 
of the army and navy in lime of peace [^as in a* class 


IN THE TtEVlEfivS. ,' ' ‘ 

« y--;. 

with his hoCisehold* servants, and subject tO'> dishonomidjley 
discharge without necessary tlial or cause, hut from cimriceOr^ 
per.Mmal di.^fa\our, we took liglitTy becaiL-te of^thc belieif whickj 
we still entertain] that even a benumbed Congress, will not ■ 
endow t lie * 1 'resident id a ^In-e people with a periNmal authority ^ 
lieM by no king, emperor, or ts.ir uf any civilised nation. Until,, 
now' it has seemed no nioic than a iialrAdic'iKily to overlook 
J.ipscs and ileficlencies whi( Ii niigfit* alter all, prove to have been . 
iniiiiateiial in coiineilioii with a zcaluu-; endeavour to achieve ' 
the greatest good for the greatest nnmher. The question con- ' 
flouting tile .American peoph*, following the deli.iiicc hurled by 
tile President and .^eeretary ot .St.atig is sinq)Iy and solely 
wiiether tin* ('uiisiilution is imlt ed the buhvaik of our liberties. ‘ 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the; IVoriits Work the Hon. M'hilelaw Reid, S 
full-page portrait of wliom accompanies llie magazine^ 
writes on “ How the I’nitetl States faces its £duca<* 
tional Rrohli'in,” tlu* nuLst generally interesting part 
of the paper — at least lo I diglish reatlers- -being the 
[lart dialing with religious education in the States, 
coni erning which Mr. Whitelaw Reid says : — 

Jtioailly speaking, religi-ius iiistiuclion i^ not runipiilsory in 
any publu. srhoids .in>l not piamitti.'d in most. Religious 
tveruMs at tin: daily upi mug of ihr 'diool wcic long 
<‘iicoiir.igi*il, .and an; still loiuinon, hut .srrin to be growing Icsu 
iicqiii iit, especially in tin: gt' al < ilh's, hut tlu* leailing of a 
chnpli‘1 of fin; iJihh-at theoj,niing ol tin; sil.ool is still common# 

The New York Slate ( on.stitulion forbids public 
money lo be granted to denomiiiatiiuial schools or 
schools wluue denominational tenets are taught ; and 
most of llu‘ other States do likewise. On this the 
.Anierieao. .Xinbassador permits himself no comment 
h> y,»nd saying that “it certainly throNxs a greater work 
upon tlie family and lhe(duireh ; but ibat, where ll.esc 
both do their full duty, it is probable that no harm 
results.*’ 

Proeeoding to speak of eo education, ihe writer says 
Hint, apart from Ihe (pieslioii of expense, co-educalion 
lieing iiinloiibtedly often cheaper, especially co-uni- 
vcisity education, “ it is coming to be thought in many 
(piarlers lhal lietter results may i)e had in separate, 
iii.stitutions. Titus one of the rli hest and most inde-. 
pt iidi’iit of the new’ iiniNersilies, that of Chicago, has 
just determiiu'd lo segregate its female students* 
Another, the Stanford I’niversity of California, ig 
limiting tin; female slu fenls henceforth lo onc-lhirdor 
less of the entire numbei.” 

English Editors Invited to India. 

TTik Induvi World quotes the following paragraph 
from the Bofif^alee:- - * 

AVilli n*gard to llu- pruposed British Picss Mis&ioii to Inciisi^^ 
Mr. I’rithwi; Cliandr.i U.iy, i-ditor of tlu- Indian World, and*^, 
Secretary of the I’lovisional Commiiu-i* of Indian Journalistirf, 
has irceivt-d thi'^following i-ablo horn Mr. \V. "P. Sioiid, cditoirf 
*>f the Rkvii.w oK Kk\ iivWs : “ Regret very muelt the confHlEit' 
willi|the Hoffsc of Lord *1 over the Fdueation Hill it;n<ilerft-l|'^. 
im|)os.sibli: for us u> come out lo India year.*' In t 
written U) Mr. Kay, wbicb arrived by lb'* la-?t mail, Mr. Stead*- 
hopes that the project should not lie abandoned, but postpOQitl^J 
to next year, as it still sceiii.s lo him “to be the Iwst calculaftf 
tc» promote the ciuL whicfl we have in view.” Under the tfl 
• ciimstances, the invitation already sent out lo the British pVM 
men will hold gorxl for the next year, and arraiigomcnte 
being made accordingly. 



i Hte KEVmW OF REVIEWS. 



THE AMERICAN LABOUR PARTY. 


The decision of American organised labour to enter 
politics is described by Mr. Victor S. Yarros in the 
American yReinew of Rev'mos as the great 'feature of 
the Labour year. For the first tililC in its lliatory tllC 
American Federation gf* Labour, under the guidance 
of President Samuel (jotnixTs, formally and definitely 
tried political action. 'I’hc ^vritcr says : - 

The cxlraorrlinary success of the l.:iboiir Party in Kngland in 
the General ICIcction of last year had impressed not only the 
American unionists, hut many impartial oliscrvers. The useful- 
ness and dignity of the Knglish “ Labourites” in the ('oinmons 
nre cheerluily le.^tified to by all the party IcadcTs, and what was 
30 desirable ami beneficial in Knghmd, it was argued, could ni>t 
be detrimental and dcnif>ralLing in tlie United States. 

' HOW IT CAME TO BE. 

The writer thus sets forth the origin of the new 
policy : - 

The unionist leaders complained of the hostility aniHibsoUite 
indilTerence of (.^ ingress to the Laljoiir Hills repealeilly intro- 
duced by friendly Kepresentatives. The disajjpointment was 
particularly keen in tin* ease of the Kight-llour Hill, iiitcndtsl to 
extend and strengthen the Kight-llour law already «m the 
statute books, and of the Hill tii limit injunctions in industrial 
controversies and secure trial by jury to striki'rs and svm|>a 
thisers accused of violence or other crimes in conneclion with 
luch dilViculties. 


In March the leaders of several national unions, with Mr. 
Oompers as the chief spokesman, presi'iited a striking petition, 
or bill of grievances, m<»re accurately, to Presulent Koosevell, 
Speaker Cannon, and the president tem* of the Sc-nate. 
'liiat document directed attention not merely to (he unbroken 


aeries of Labour-Hill failures, but to alleged violations and eva- 
tfons by Government contractors and department officials of the 
national Kighl-llour Act. 'fhe Pr«'sident, in a direct and 
vhjorous reply, promised to impure .at once into the charges of 
•ItW violation and evasion, that being within his province and 
duty, but he declined peremptorily to eiiiertain complaints 
reflseting on the sincerity ami gooit faith of co-ordinate branches 
'Of the Government. 


AITKK THE POLLS A PkOGRAMME. 

President Gompers and his friends accordingly 
-determined to fight three or four Congressional dis- 
tricts. None of the candidates on the Labour Black 
Xist had been defeated, but the Labour campaign was 
-by no means a failure. It had shown that political 
j^^action is the coming policy of federated labour. It 
l^esulted in the formulation of a definite Labour plat- 
:J!brm 

1, Free schools and compulsory education. 

2. Unrelenting protest against the issuance and abuse of 
injunction process in labour disputes. 

^ 3, A workday <if not more than eight hours in the 24-hour 

'day. 

4. A strict recognition of not over eight hours per clay on all 
^"^p'^tfral, State, or municipal work, and at not less than the pre- 

jailing rate per diem wage of the class of employment in the 
'■{Vicinity where the work is performed. 

5. Release from employment one day in seven. 

O. The abolition c^f the contract >ystem on public, work. 
y.VThe municipal ownership of public utilities, 
o. The abolition of the sweatshop system. 

9« Solitary inspection of workshop, factory, and home. 
Liability of employers for injury to body or loss of life. 
The nationalisation of telegraph and telephone. 

Jpi, The passage of anli-ehild-labour laws in States where they 
pilot exist, and rigid defence of them where they have lH:en 
aeltd into law. 


13. Woman suffrage co-coual with man suffrage. 

14. Suitable and plentiful playgfounUs for children in all 
cities. 

15. Continued public agitation for public bath-houses in all 

cities. ^ 

16. Qualifications in all pciluiU) lO builtl 111 all ClliCS 311(1 
(owns that there sh.a11 be bathroom and I^alhrcoiii attachments 
in all houses or compartments used for habitation. 

17. A system of liname w'hcrcby money %hall be issued cx- 
elii-iively by the Government, with such regulations and reslrii;- 
tions as will protect it from manipulation by the banking intercst.s 
for their own private gain. 

The notable planks, of course, are those calling for 
the nationalisation of the tch^graph and the telephone 
(but not, mark, of the railroads), the municipalisation 
of public utilities, and woman suffrage. 

'fhe Federation of Labour has also arranged partial 
afilliations with the National Farmers* Association.^ 
which claims a memhershi|) of 900,000. On the 
whole, Mr. Yarros says, the year may be regarded as 
one of progress toward industrial jjeacc through joint 
agreements, roneilialion and impartial arbitration. 

MINING BOOM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

According to Mr. C, F. Speare, in the American 
Rniriu of RerciewSy there is a most extraordinary rush 
of investment in mines. A thousand dollars* worth 
of mining securities was, he says, created in 1906, and 
most of it since spring. T'he market value of ihesi. 
stocks has appreciated at varying rates of from 50 to 
100 to several thousand per cent. One ('anadian 
mine of cobalt and silver grew from a five million 
dollar to a forty million dollar proposition in a season. 
The New York market has been dealing in a quarter 
of a million shares a day. Mr. Speare speaks of this 
mining craze as revealing no less credulity than 
shown in the days of John Law : — 

Wiiliin a few wrecks a company offered participation in a 
5 , 003,000 dols. mining enterprise, and claimed subscrijitions for 
25.000,000 dols. All it profcssccl to own was some claims, and 
it would not even give tlicir location. 

This frenzied finance is not restricted to any narrow- 
area ; — 

The craze is general. Nearly everyone has a touch of it. It 
has affected bank presidents .as well as messenger boys, doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, school teachers, likewise waiters, hack drivers, 
ancl port(*rs arc floating along on the tide which may lead to 
fortune, but which, in many cases, will end ** in shallows and 
in miseries.” 

Warning notes have been sounded. One of the 
experts has said that the proportion of good to bad 
mines was one in three hundred. Five hundred 
Nevada gold-mining companies have been investi- 
gated, and it has been found that one-third have no 
ore prospects. Nevertheless, daily transactions in 
gold and silver mining .shares in the Eastern cities 
have amounted to half a million shares. The stock 
of Mohawk, a Nevada mine, rose frem 40 cents in 
the summer of 1905 to 18 dol>a];s a share. 

The boom owes its origin io the wonderful dis- 
coveries in the Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog 
districts. 





CHICAGO AS SEEN THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 

In Black%voo^5 Magazine Mr: Charles Whibley has • 
another of his exceedingly fresh and entertaining 
ajj^icles giving his impressions of Arncrjca and her 
cities. 1 fear it will not please the citizens of the 

United States, but nevertheless cannot forbear to 
quote and summarise it. In brief, Mr. Whibley 
“ can't abear " Chicago. 

AN UNFINISHKD MONJiTROSITY. 

The first part of his article is largely concerned with 
Niagara, which appalled rather than pleased him : — 

Ningar.*! is not an inappropriate iiitrofluctioii to ('hicago. 
For t’liicago al.so is beyond tlic scale of liuman comprehension 
and endt'avoiir. In mere size both are monstrou.s ; it is in size 
.'ilonc that they are coinpamble. . . . The nearer the tniin 
approaches Chicago the drearii.r becomes the aspect. You are 
hauled through mile after mile of rubbish and scrap-heap. You 
leceive an impression of sharj?-edgi;i! flints and broken bottles. 

. . . The first impression of Chicago, ami the last, is of an 
unfinished monstrosity. It might be a vast railway station, 
built for men siiicl women twenty feet high, 'f'he sky-scrapers, 
in which it cherishes an inonliiiale pri<le, shut out the few rays 
of sunlight which penetrate its dusky atmo^phere. They have 
not the excuse of narrow space which their rivals in New Yolk 
may plead. 

In fact, the writer has no words in which to paint 
the horror with which the “formless mass of Chicago” 
inspires him. In its suggestion of horror Chicago is 
democratic. “ "i'he rich and the poor alike suftbr 
from the prevailing lack of lasie.” Moreover, the 
city is gloomier than London. 

WH.\T IS TOLKUAMI.E IN (:Hrt'A(;o ? 

What, then, he asks, is tolerable in Chii'ngo ? 'ro 
which he can only reply : “ Lincoln Park, which the 
smoke and fog of the city have not obscured, and the 
noble lake, whose frcjsh splendour no villainy of man 
can ever deface.” 

UOLINKSS AM) DIRT. 

After ugliness, Chicago suffers chiefly from dirt. 

“ A thick, black, sooty dust lies ui)on everything. It 
is at the peril of filthy hands that you attempt to open 
a window. The streets are as untidy as the houses ; 
garbage is dumped in the unfinished roadways, and in 
or out of your hotel you will seek comfort in vain. 
The cili/ens of Chicago themselves arc far loo busy 
to think whether their city is spruce or untidy.” 

“ CULTCHAW ” AGAIN. 

In this city, whose frank end and aim is blatant 
materialism, getting rich and richer, no matter how, 
there is a greed of “ culture ” which will soon put 
Boston to shame. “ There lias seldom been a ('om- 
munity of barbarians which did not find relief in an 
extravagant sentimentality.” And so Chicago money- 
grubs all day and enthusiastically patronises “the 
higher life ” in its spare lime : — 

It boasts more societies whose tibject is “the promotion i»f 
serious thought upon art, scirnce, ami literature” than any other 
c'ity in the world. The clubs which it has established for the 
proper study of Ibsen and Drowning arc without number. 

THE HAPPll^T •CITY IN AMERICA. 

Chicago, with all its faults and absurdities, merits, 
the writer thinks,’ this title. “ It is protected bv the 


triple brass, of pride against all the assaults of it! 
enemies.” It is sublimely vain — of what he canno 
discover. Even I’acking Town odour, .its enthusiaiKS^J 
declare, is^unjus'tly criticised. “To any one accustomc^ 
to it there is only a pleasant suggestion of rich^ rudd 

blood and long rows of tempting *’ sides I hung up to 
cool.” 

The Chicago Board of T'rade “ exercises a widef^d 
and a more iiolent influence over the welfare 
mankind than any other institution of its kind 
existence,” and so forth. Everything is for the bcstlp 
in the best of all possible cities, the three gods 
which are si/e, speed, and prominence. Every^ 
Chicago citi/en craves prominence, and his warchouss^H 
is one of the biggest buildings cumbering the»earth^*| 
'fhe visitor to European cities goes out to admir^.| 
cathedrals, old buildings, picture-galleries. Thpj 
visitor to Chicago is shown with pride “ the shapelesnJ 
residcnfces of ‘ prominent ' citizens,” and the writeif 
imagines the wandering New Zealander asking, andi^ 
asking with reason, “ how it has profited a city to buyv| 
and sell all the corn in the world and in its dcstnic-j^^ 
tion to leave not a wrack of comeliness behind.” 


AMERICAN RESTRICTIONS ON IMMIGRATION. ^ 

The days have long past since Russell Lowell sai<|*'| 
that Uncle Sam’s latchkey was never drawn in again(^^ 
the i)Oorcst child of Adam's kin. 'I'herc is now a greak^ 
agitation going on across the Atlantic in favour 
in<'i>usin^ the restrictions uj)C>n immigration. 
writer in the Xorfh American Rrdew for I)ecembc||| 
(piotcs with approval the provisions of a Bill approver 
by the Senate, of which he gives the following 
description : — 




.Scfiimi 1. imreases the head-money to be paid on aUeiir;£ 
passengci>, cxci pt Lili/ens of ilir United Stales, Canada, New?-;^ 
Ibumlland, Mexico, and Cuba, from two dollars to five dollars.^^^ 

II. “ PiTsons not ctmiprelimdcd ^vithin any of the foregoil^^ 
Lxelutled classes, who arc found to be and arc certified by 
examining; surgeon as beinj; menially or physically dcfcctiviti^^ 
sueh mental or physical defect being of a nature which 
alleet the ability of mu Ii alien to tarn a living.’* This is one K 
the more important of the new piovisions. 

III. All children under seventeen yc.ars of ageunaccompanl^^ 
by their parents, unless coming to join parents already in th|i 
country who are allies to support them, or unless, in the case 01^, 
death of both parents, they are coming to join brothers or sistefS^.'v 
or uncles or aunts, already in the I’nitcd States who arc willin^^ 
ami able to sup]K>rt them, and will furnish proper s(‘cuiity there**', 
for. 

lY. Those whose passage is paiil for, or who arc assisted 
others to come, unbss they prove they do not come within tw, 
other excluded cl.asses, 

** But this section shall no* he held to prevent citizens of tluiiij. 
United .States, or persons living in the United States who havi^ 
fleclared their intention to become citizens of the United 
or w'omen whU have acquired a ilomicile in the United State9| ' 
from sending for parents, wdfe and near relations.” • 

The writer pleads for a further restriction upon;’' 
illiterates, and mentions that the immediate effect oiff 
passing such legislatibn would be to increase the/| 
‘attendance at all the schools in Italy and other parts i; 
of Europe. .'K) 
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CALIFORNIAN ANTIPATHY TO JAPAN. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks rontribulcs to the Fortni^My 
Rci'iriV an able paper on tlie ominous relations devclo|i- 
ing bctwetyi Japan and tlu* Uniu'd States. .California 
is, he say.s, little more tluur a Hinterland to San 
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Francisco, and San l^Vaneiseo i.s iloininatetl by 'Trade 
Unionism. 'The administration of the Chinese T^xelu- 
«ion Laws have led to IheC'liiiiesc boycott of American 
goods, but to no improvement. 'The .same .spirit of 
anti-<.)rientalisni is rising again.st the Japanc.se, of whom 
there are some 40,000 in Califtirnia. A Japanese and 
Korean Kxelusion League lias been formed. President 
feoosevelt’s interposition may be constitutional, or it 
may not, but tlie Federal Ciovernment cannot enfon'o 
his views uiion an unwilling California except by civil 
war. Mr. Ihooks sus])ecls that then; will be only two 
ways*out of the situation — a new, treaty prohibiting 
the immigration of Japanc.se .skilled and coolie labour, 
or an agitation for an Act of Congrc.ss to the same 
effect. 

What makes this trouble the "more 'momentous is 
that since the Portsmouth CJonferencc American 
^enthusiasm for japan has given place to a eold and 
resentful su.s|)irion. 'Tliere *is a feeling that Japan 
has not only forgotten the serviecs rendered her 
during the war, but lias risen to a commercial and 
political predominance that bodes no good to 
American interests. An agitation for the exclusion 
of Japanese labour coming ju.sl now would, says 
Mr. Brook.s, iind for its ally a growing commercial 
.^nd political antagonism. 'There are evidently many 
possibilities of evil which justify discpiietudc, and, 
^adds Mr. Brooks, 

if one is an Knglishm.in, solicitous for'tlu' unity of Imperi.*i] 
action, niul a sul)scri1x‘r to tlu; policy wiiich lins made a fricMid 
"of America and an ally of Jap.'iii, that discpiictude may well 
;take n deeper shade, (.'alifornia isj, not the only part of the 
world that *loes not M'elconie the Jaixinesc ns* settlers, and 
throughout this contest the (^pinion of Australia .md liritisb 
'Columbia' has,^bccn, and will continuc to be, ^altogether on the 
>nieiienn side. 


THE CHINAMAN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

An article in MachiillaF s Magazine on this subject 
.show.s how exactly similar are the pro- and anti- 
C'hinese arguments, the advantages of and drawbacks 
to the Chinest;, in the different British colonie.s. 

Substitute “New Zealand ” for “British 
Columbia,” and the article would suit 
the former colony with little change. 
The writer on the whohi evidently 
likes John Chinaman, and think.s, as 
others have thought, that his virtiiLs 
(notably of exceeding industry and 
thrift) rather tlian his vices have made 
him so unpopular. In Briti.sh Columbia 
every ('hinaman on entering or on n - 
enleimg must pay a poll-tax of 
wliich, bower, 'ur, has only once bei ii 
actually paid. It was meant to lie, 
and is, prohibiti\e. In the State.s the 
Chinese have, of course, for years been 
absolutely prohibited from landing. 
In British Columbia, therefore, all the 
Chine.S(^ labour available is a constantly 
dimini.shing (piantity, altogether inade- 
tjuate to meet the demand, tin; po.ssi- 
bililies of Nvhi( h state of things the Chinaman fully 
realise.s. You must employ either all white servants or 
all Chinese. In New Zealand, however in fact in 
Au.slralasia — they have been litllt; used as servants 
and cook.s. Alany of them are certainly hard- 
working, sober, clean, law-abiding and loyal to 
their employer.s, of whom they arc capable ot 
becomiiiL^ reallv fond. I'hev are also very kind 
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to children. Where the Chinese have been most 
needed in British Columbia jire on the fruit and 
other farms, which were taken up ofton in the belief 
that yellow labour would be available for working 
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CANADA: UNDER WHAT FLAG? 

“ C.,” WRi riNO in Uic Monthly Review^ presents in 
new and original fashion the tnmd of feeling in 
iDannda. 

IHK AMERICAN rs.vnox OF NOR TH-WK.S r C^^^\r^A. 

Just lately, he says, certain Englishmen, here and 
in the States, 4iave “woken” with a start to th»‘ 
extraonlinary iiKTease of immigration from the States 
into North-West ('ana da : — 

TIu* :iniui:i1 immigration from tin; l’nit<’(l Stales into Cniuula 
Iki.s iniTi'iin'd Ly right thousaiid per crnl. in the l.ist nin«* \rar.'». 
'riir iM'iccnl.igc in llu* ca-^r of tin: \orth- West is ccrl-iinly higlirr, 
for llir TtMNon lliat thrcr-qu.irtois of ilu-sc nrw airivaK ''CttU* 
ihcn* in prcfemicc to L<»wtT (’anad.-i :uul lirilisli Cohnnbin. Of 
tin* l'!iin)]u*;in imniigiants imly .iboiit onr-hnlf coinr to Manilol a 
.mil lltr Now Viovinrrs. Ii must be lli.it a nioveinont of lhi-> 
kind shendd have fai-ri‘acliiiig result'!. 

What th(i (Janadian think.*? of this is most <liffi< ult 
to ascertain. lie is thinking first of himself, and 
secondly of the immediate future ; he is not taking a 
long view’. Individual interests come lirst. 

Ill I'. I* A I M F R F R A V I*: I », 1 1 f I NOT t 1' i*. 

“Tli(' painter has not yet lieen cut: may, <juite 
probably, not In: I'ul during the jircscnl generation ; 
init it has been jiretty badly frayed.” Vet the writer, 
who is evidently competent, admits that the very laige 
majority of ('anadi.ins prefer the Tnion Jack to the 
Stars and Stripes, mostly from inherited prejudices, 
but also jinrtly because the States have often been 
lathci patronising tow’ards the Dominion. 'Fhe results 
of the flayed painter .show ihem.selves in several 
ways ; • 

'I'lii- li-oling iliat t’anudun'. should iumU- thrir own trenii'*'! In^ 
tX'i.-n growing niort: and moir aculr in tlio dominion, and it has 
eVcii him Miggcsti'il in boiulon nc\\.spai»< rs that SirMoiUiiicr 
Durand’s succi^snr at Wadiington diould hr a <':inadi,in. 

Without arguing about the Alaskan l»oiinda»’j or 
Ncw'foundlaml de< isions, the writer says ; 

1 know full wrll th.il the general imprusMon which those 
^lerisions Iri't on the miiuN of < 'anadians w;is tb;jl()n-:il Ijril.iin 
was alruid of the United StuUs ; that whenevrr ilicu: might arise 
a connict hclweeii the interests of the two I’owers in the North 
Amiaican Continent tho.r of the Dominion would have to go 
to I'je wall, so long as the arl'ilianient lay witli the ^^(Jthcr of 
Parliaineiits. 

('anada's contiihulioiis to Imperial Defence aie rather t.iking 
the line now of “relieving the Imperial (loveinmoiu id the 
<*xpensc of maintaining troops at Halifax and I'.sf^uiniuU," and 
of dispensing with the services of the Noitli I’acilic Sipiadroii. 
That is a very nice way of pulling it, and doubtless it b a step 
towards the future development ol an independent army ami 
navy, but meanwhile it means another strand in the j ainter 
rubbed through. 

PRFA^KNTING FURTHER FRAYING. 

What can be done, the Englishman at home may 
ask, to prevent the painter being still further trayed ? 
The writer makes a sensible suggestion : - 

Cross the Atlantic. Numbers of Canadians arc doing so year 
after year ; they have less money than you very often, and an* 
at least as busy. If they can do it, why not you i 1 he Canadian 
whti has been in England .almost invariably returns home more 
of an Anglophil than he was* before he started. Go and return 
the call, instead of playing your everlasting lawn teimirt at 
Hamburg, or mcibbing your sovereign at Maricnbad. Go and 
shoot moose and prairie chicken by way of a change. 


OH, WHAT A NASTY TEMPER I 

Mr. Arnold Forsier, in a Rage. 

In the National Rnneio for January, Mr. .Arnold'^ 
Forster, Af.P., indulges in a prolonged imprecationt 
upon the Liberal (government and all its works. He*i| 
declares that the Government has deliberately adopted 't' 
“a policy of hate.” It certainly seems to have sue-' 
ceeded in rou.sing the hatred of Mr. Arnold Forster, j 
Here are'a few of his choice flowers of rhetoric ; — 

The prirscnt (iDVi-rniiirnt, if not the woisl, is probably the' 
mo'.t ihingerous .\diuinistratioii which the nation has had to.' 
cnduic for a ccniuiy. 'Fliat tlic Party at present in office is an 
riiili-uational and nii nnti-Kiiglish Party, is daily becoming more 
and more obvions. It w'ould probably not be true to say that- . 
wherever England has a friend the prcM*nt ( jovernmen^, has an , 
enemy. An l•x:lmiIlatil>n of the work tlone, projected and^ 
promised by the present Administration, will shmv how com- 
pletely its operations .iie dominated and inspireil by this ruling 
prim iplc of hate, tlic desire to injure, and the intention to ' 
wound. 

'Ihe Party whiidi is led by Mr. Redmond is anli-Knglish, 
the frit'nd of our enemies, the enemy of our friends. It ia 
iliend'ore naiur.dly enliili*d to ilie most favoured nation treat* ^ 
inenl at the hands ol the Government. It chi*ers the defeat; 
of oiir soldiers ; it insults the men who are doing their best ^ 
work for till* Empire ; it peisecuies ami oppresses every class in 
Irelami which is suspectc*! of the i rimes of li>yalty or lionesty. 
Here, indeed, is meiit oiiough to commend it to our anti-English : 
riders. 

'J'li.-it the Doers w’ho .sought to tum u> out of .Stmih iVfrica by 
force of arms should di*^lre to nreompli.sli by their votes what ' 
they failed to .ncomplish with their rilhs, is pi*rh:ips nntnra) , 
but that a iiiitish Government, in its an(i<national /.lal, shoukl'' 
aid and abet them, is imt natural, ihiMigh it will strike many 
per- as being disgraceful. 

1‘lie great measure of the year is the Ediieation Dill, and no 
bettor exaiupli: could be lound cf tlu* deternuiiation of tbe 
(iovt*riiiuent to deal with this ;dl-important subject in such a 
way as to inflict the inaxinniin of ]uin and injury upon its 
])olilical opponents, and to confer the minimum advantage to ■ 
the ( omiininiiy at large. 

T'he I’lural Voting Dill, i.alculaied ami intended to cog the 
di«.e agiin'.Utlie minority, i- an c.xam|>Ic ut vindictixe and unjust * 
legislation which li.is had few t>arallels in our history. 

The Town 'I'enanl.s Dill i.s highxvay rol>bery. 

The Agriiulrural Holdings Dill, as originally drawn, was it 
predatory measure ealculated, ami at)parently intended, fb 
create bad blood Ik tween owncis of land and tenant farmers.';' 
Willi suih creileniials it naturally commendctl itself to the' 
Government, 

Tlu* .Scotrh .Sm.'^il Holdings Dill i.s even worse. As for thci'. 
Trades I disputes Dill, it st ems not improbable that, w’ith the aid'' 
of the (iovernment, this reversion to the slate of things whichi-. 
existed in the ilays of King John, in the heyday of the Inquisi- - 
lion, under the Grand Monarque, and under the bloody rule of 
the Coninnine, is in a fair way tow'ards being re -established, and 
that class rule, with all its inevitable injustice, and with its traui ' 
of privilege, is to be set up once more in this country. 

The Church of England, according to a bkeich bjr 
Mr. Thornton* Hall in the Sunday Strand^ provides^ 
acconimo^^ijion for more than yi million worshippert, j 
has 2 1 million communicants, 14,000 incumbentaif':' 
with an aggregate income of more than 3 } millions^ i 
and more than 8 millions raised in voluntary cont^:^ 
butions during the ypar ending Easter 1905. F 6 i( 
church building and re.storation it has raised 
voluntary contributions 60 millions sterling within t]^: 
last sixty years. 
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ESPERANTO AND THE CAUSE OF. PEACE. 

The North Ameriain Review for December 7th * 
publishes an editorial and two signed, articles on the 
subject of. Esperanto, and promises to publish an 
Esperanto Primer in an early numhor. The editor 
lays great stress Upon th^ imjiortance of Esperanto as 
an agency for promoting international peace. He 
says - 

It is an inilubit.'iMc fact that, from the earliest times, among 
primitive beings ami savage tribes, to the present days of com- 
parative enlightenment, practically all strife has arisen from a 
determination of one part of the race to force the acceptance by 
another of an unfamiliar language, a strange religion, tir luuh. 
Wars without mitnber have resulted from the mere difficulty tif 
reaching an understanding through a mutually intelligible iiie.ans 
of convnunication. hlven as late as the past century, as frankly 
conceded at the recent celebration of the American lk\ard of 
Foreign Missiims, ignorance 'in men of dillerent races of one 
another’s true beliefs and inability to make comprehensible expo- 
sition have constituted the chief stumbling-blocks in thp path of 
religious progression . 

Two years ago, or more, the far-seeing l*ope I’ius X. testified 
his appreciation of this vital comlitifm by conferring his bene- 
diction upon all Ksperautists and their cause. 

Viewing the impressive indications already afl'onleil <»f its 
usefulness, and having in mind that the thousand enthusiastic 
members of the conference represented t\v<'nty-eight distinct 
nationalities from Ictdand to rerii, M. Boirac, the famous 
French educator, declared, “ The consccjuences of Esperanto, so 
far as concerns the future pr<»gr<*ss of humanity, will be hardly 
less important than tlioso that followed the invention of 
printing.” 

Among the features of the IJanncr year of the 
North American Rn'iew, the jiublishers advertise 
elucidation and practical teachiNt^ of ICspcranto by 
competent instructors in a manner so simple and 
efficacious, and so well supplemented by especially 
pre])ared text-books, that, before the end of the year, 
every reader of the North American Ret'ieiK* may, if 
he will, become proficient in the use of the new 
universal language. , 

. Dr. George Macloskie, Vrofessor of Ifiology at 
Princeton University, states the case for Es|)eranto in 
an article that is brimming over with enthusiasm : — 

It is very evident th.it b<»!h in America and in the Old 
World, Esperanto is now in the air ; and one is 0verwhclmc.1l 
.with the litersitiire which is coming forward, some of it in 
jEsperanto, and other about Kspenvilo. 

He refers his readers to 

-a small Ixjok of t\\eii 1 y-se\cn pages, costing loss than two 
.cents, and entitled “The Whole of Esperanto.” It con- 
tists of a gr.iminar, over which yf)ii may leisurely spend 
an hour. You will then find yourself in the same .situation 
•relatively to the linj^rv that you woukl occupy relatively 
'to Greek, after you had m.istercd the declensions and con- 
jugations, in their different voices, the verbs in /;//, and all 
the irregular verbs, with the dialectical ]iccrdiiirities. But still 
'the Esperanto Vocabulary must be faced. Well, here it is, 
''Occupying sixteen pages of the liiile book, an^^ containing a 
fiiirly^ complete wonl-root vocabulary of 2,000 items. Tnun 
r*,uach of these roots you can make the words as ea'ily as you 
..get “loving” after you h.ive found “love” in your ilictionary. 
'£ach word -root is good for a colony of wools. I have triwl to 
. estimate how many of the roots wqpld be new to an English 
Jboy who had no Latin, and the result was ono-third nearly, c:r 
.^about 600 ; to one who had Latin and E.nglish, about h.ilf as* 
‘,^many ; to one of our college teachers I should say about 100 ; 

be mastered not in advance, but as tliey occur in detail. 


As witnesses to its usefulness, he refers to 
the worthy Roman Catholic friends, like the French priests, 
who are s;iid to be turning the (iospel of Mark into Es])eranto ; 
and men like Edilor Peltier, of Tours, and Or. O’Connor, pf 

LonUuii, accllciii icxt-lxiok i.s used by many of us. 

These liave been publishing a Catholic Esperanto for rcligioiK 
purposes, and were recently commtmded l)y the; I’upe for their 
si'rvice. Dr. Wherry, the Indian missionary, infurms me that 
missionaries in Borneo arc already using ft for. corresponding 
with their patrons in Europe. 

On obtaining Mielck'and Stephan’s (iosjiel of St. Matthew in 
Esj>er.iiilo, I found, whilst greatly plcascil with it in many 
nspecls, that we ccnild not use it without a thorough revision. 
And I devoteil the summer months to this task, with the aid of 
Weslcoll and Ilort’s Greek 'restaincnt and the English Revised 
Version. 1 have done the work in tin,* cold-blooded, scientific 
fashion, and liave to be.ir witness that in tmlcr to represent the 
(ireek fairly in Esperanto, I found it necessary only to invent 
lwf> new words, rme being for paraldi* (tlie longer word 
parabolo has Ihch jire-eniptetl Ij^y mathematics); the other, 
curiously, is the word for ftriest, which I c.dl //c/ze (after the 
French pretre). 

LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE MASSES. 

A Novki. Scmkmk. 

A NKW system of Life In.surance for the Masses is 
being trierl in It-ily, and in the second December 
number of La Revue Paola Lombroso gives an out- 
line of the scheme. This is the Cnssa Providenti 
Itnliani at 'Piirin, a mutual insurance society, in which 
deputies, economists, and professors, including Pro- 
fessor Ferrero, arc interested. 

Most life insurance societies, says the writer, have 
one capital defect : they are inacc t'ssible to small 
purses and humble workers who have the greatest 
need for them. The annual premium is always too 
high. The T'urin Society has inventid and inaugu- 
rated a very ditferent sy.stem, and it is as simple as it 
is ingenious. In th^ first place, it is desired not 10 
have a capital, which is always expensive to administer, 
and which is exixictcd to pay a dividend to the sharo 
holders. 

The mutual insurance societies are not a novcdly, 
but the novelty of this new .society consists in its being 
an annual mutual insurance society. Every year the 
money collected from the members is divided among 
the families of the members who have died during tlie 
year, and thus there are practically no expenses of 
administration, and the capital is restored almost 
whole to the families of the deceased members. The 
new mutual insurance society takes the purely collec- 
tive point of view, and in this consists its originality. 

As the system is for the masses only a very small 
premium is required. The aged and persons under 
twenty are excluded, and it is e.slimated that the 
mortality among members between twenty and forty- 
five docs not exceed ten per thousand. "Phe members 
are divided into classes of a thousand each, according 
to the amount of premium paid. The members of 
one group, for instance, each contribute one franc a 
month, or twelve francs a year, ?ind the group at the 
end of the year furnishes 12,^00 francs to be dis- 
tributed among the families of the ten members who 
havefdied since the previous distribution. 



evading 'ARfiCLE^ ' IN tife itiviEWk 


THE RIDING STABLES OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

In the Badminton il/cz^'rtar/w'Mi.ss Annie 'ropham 
has a well illustrated paper on this subject. Probably 
n«k modern monarch is seen so often on horseback 

as the Kaiser. Wherever his numerous horses can 
be accommodated, he rides out daily, if possible. 
A certain amour\t of pomp and circumstance always 
attends these rides. The Emptiror and the five or 
six attendant gentlemen and equerries always wear 
uniform, so also do the regular stable officials in 
attendance, of whom the principal are the Master of 
the Horse, usually an experienced cavalry officer, who 
superintends and trains all horses ridden by the 
Em|)eror ; a Sattelmeisier^ who helps in these duties ; 
a soldier of the Lifeguards, and six or seven royal 
grooms in livery. If the Em[)rcss rides out too, a 
lady-in-waiting, a jsecond ,Mj*ster of the Horse and 
Sattelmeister^ and several extra grooms ride out also — 
in all twenty to twenty-five persons. 

THUKK FlUNDRKI) ANlJ SIXIV HORSKS. 

.\t Wilhelmshbhe (near Cassel), where the Court 
generally resides in August, (]uite a crowd collects to 
see the Kaiser go out about 7 a.rn. for his morning 
ride : — 

A heavy burden of care and rcspoiisibilily lii's on ihc shoulders 
of the Obcr^tal 1 mt'istn\ ;is the h<’ad of the si.ibles is called. He 
h.m 360 carriajje and saddle hor^es un<Iei hi^ eharijo, besides the 
small .army ol groom.s, stalilcnien, the measures for \vhos« 
discipline and welfare exact constant attention and thought. 
He needs, in addition to .a deep .and .all-embracing knowledge of 
matters equim*, an unusual amount of laet, forcefulness, and 
(liplomaey, together with correct judgment of both men aiul 
horses, and almost supernatural insight and patience. 

Baron von Reischach, who has occupied this posi- 
tion for two years past, has introduced many useful 
reforms, so that even the Kaiseri.in stables arc or 
were, not perfect. 

THK TRAINING OF A KOVAL HORSE. 

The (Germans allow us to he the l)etter riders, but 
consider themselves, and the writer thinks with 
reason, the belter breakers of horses. 'I'hey arc 
astonishoa, in fact, that w’e pay so little atten- 
tion to this. A German royal horse is apparently 
drilled like a German soldier. He is taught to arch 
his neck ; to champ the bit ; to stand and move 
gracefully; to trot, gallop, and start either with the right 
leg or the left ; and sometimes evi n such refinements 
as Spanish marching. When thoroughly instructed in 
the elegancies of equine depor.r.ient, the horse u.sually 
appears at a Court f:cremonial or parade. Unfor- 
tunately, all this attention to deportment is apt to 
spoil a horse for practical usefulness. He is good for 
parades, and for nothing else. Some fine pictures of 
the Emperor's beautiful horses ac'company this article. 
The six or seven horses that the Emperor constantly 
rides are big animals, like the English weight-carrying 
hunter. Any Englisli j^isitor to Berlin in February or 
March can present himself at the door of the Royal 
Mews in the Breitstrasse at 1 1 a.ni. 



THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 

A New Chapter in the Romance of Science./ 

Dr. Andrew. Wilson has, in the Jaifuary CornAHI^ 

an interesting .article on Opsonins. 

First he explains iDriefly the discoveries of Dr^. 
Waller and Professor Metchnikoft' concerning thb' 
white corpuscles or phagocytes of the blood, whofia 
function is to attack an^ destroy germ;; which have 
gained adhiittancc to the body, besides contributing^ 
to the healing and repair of wounds and injuries^ 
I'heir action is bc.st illustrated, he says, in the procesa- 
known as inflammation. 

But this is only the prologue to the history of‘ 
opsonins. Later on it has been discovered that 
while the phagocytes did accomplish their work^n thfc 
direction indicated, they w'ere .aided by some outsid^i 
source. This source, Dr. Wilson explains, is repre^- 
sented by the plasma or hlood-fiiiid itself. Drs. Wrigbl 
and Douglas, as a result of their investigations, have' 
come to the conclusion that the blood-fluid exerts 
some influence on the phagocytes in the performance" 
of their w’ork. They are of opinion that the real 
source of the ])owcr possessed by the blood-fluid (MR 
plasma is to he found in substances contained in it' 
called opsonins, w'hich perform their share of the 
blood-destroying work, not by stimulating the pbago-* 
cyles to the attack, but by acting on the microl^SjS^ 
weakening their pow’ers, and making them an easy 
prey of the w’hite blood-cells. 

tne opsonic index of an individual is the* 
iiicasure of his germ-killing power, and in a new sense 
“ the blood is the life.” 


RANJITSINHJI AND HIS PRINCEDOM. 

Mk. C, B. Fry, writing in the January number ol 
his own qiagazine, tells the story of Ranjitsinhji an 4 
his Princedom. When Jan*. Jasvantsinhji of Nawan* 
agar died last August, report stated that Ranjitsinhji 
had succeeded to the State, but the report was 
incorrect. In India Ranjitsinhji is still regarded 
unofficially as having the strongest claims to the 
State, but his succession has not yet been sanctioned 
by the Government. The case is to be investigated 
in ln<lia. 

In Nawanagar it is the custom for the PrincedoO) 
to ])ass to the eldest surviving son of the last Jam, 
bom to him by one of his Ranis or legally inarri^ 
wives ; and failing such a son, to a son adopted as 
heir and successor in accordance with Rajput usag^ 
and approved of by the British Government. Ranjif- 
sinhji was formally adopted as heir to Jam Vibhaji in 
1878, but when this Jam died in 1895 Ranjitsinhf 
did not suedbed to the State. He was passed over in 
favour of Ja.svantsinhji, a son of Jam Vibhaji's, one jO?l 
his Mahomedan concubines. Jasvantsinhji, as abovf 
stated, died last August, leaving no heir or adopted 
son, and Mr. P'ry fails* to see how anyone else than 
'Ranjitsinhji can have any claims to the Princedom ol 
Nawanagar. 
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THE ALMANACK DE GOTHA. 

Scribner's Mr. 'Francis (kihhlc gives a very 
interesting a^xount of the origin and ])rogress of this 
famous international annual. It is not the oldest of 
its kind. It was preceded by the French Alnuinach 
Royals l)Ut it* has eclipsed all ils rivals. It began to 
appear in 1763. A complete set can only now be 
had in the editorial office in (lOtha in Thuringia, in 
German and h’rench, under tin; title; of 'The Gotha 
Geneaio'^ical and Writer's Calendar^ ])rice 3s. of 
our currency. It appeared under the joint auspices 
of the (Irand Master of the Court and IVcsident of 
the Cabinet, and of the tutor to the Crown Prince 
of Saxe - (iotha - Altenburg. 'I'he title Almanack 
de Gotha was tirst assumed in 1764. Tlu;n it 
had only about 100 pages, as against the 1,200 
pages of the 1905 edition, and wms printed in 
rude (lothic type. Its distinctive feature was tin; 
gcnealogii'al list of high persons in luiroiio, setting 
forth the names and birthclays of reigning princes and 
their nearest relatives, 'rhere W(;re other features 
also common to almanacs. 

NAl'OI.KON AS KDITOK. 

Gradually, as the Almanack developed, the details 
of princely families wt;re expanded into elaborate 
genealogies. Illustrations were introduced in 1768. 
Since 1832 all the illustrations have been portraits. 
The FnMich Kevoliition w'as not so ijiiich as recog- 
nised by the editor. Napoleon, howevi;r, took 
the Almanack in hand. As himself “ only an 
ancestor,” Ik; refused to allow other princes’ j)edi- 
grees to ajiiiear. He also insisted that the list 
of Royal housi's should begin with Na])oleon. 
His editorial power waned with his imperial in 1814. 
It was not till 1S24 that the Almanack took cogni- 
:zancc of the United States. It now takes cognizance 
of every Government in the world. The first list of 
Ambassadors was given in 1802. The two languages 
in which the Almanack is published are German and 
what is described by Larousse as “ not exactly 
French,” but a painstaking imitation. 

ONI.V ROYAI,, J’KINCKLV AND DUCAI.. 

The Almanack consists of two sections, one purely 
genealogical. 'J’he first sub-section sets forth all the 
members of the sovereign houses of RuroiJe, with 
those that have lost thrones since 1815. The second 
6ub-section deals with fifty-six “ mediatised ” families, 
or those who have lost their immediate jurisdiction 
bi,it have retained their estates and are given 
equality of birth with reigning houses. It is remarked 
that the humblest scion of the lowest iiiediati.sed 
stock cannot intermarry with the oldest British 
nobility without forming a mesalliafice.^ The third 
sub-section gives the non-royal aristocracy of princely 
or ducal rank. Counts and barons are dealt with in 
a separate handbook. 'Phe editor only deals with 
, claims for insertion. Of him it is said : “ The editor, 
In fact, is more royalist than the kings, and more 
exclusive than the most blue-blooded of the 
'aristocrats.” 


KNTER. THE AMF.RICANESS. 

Of a brand-new princess from the United States 
who wished her daughter to bo received into a noble 
chapter, it is told that her husband remarked, “ \^u 
have shut the doors of all the noble chapters in our 
faces.” ** Yes,” was the lady’s spirited reply, “ and I 
have shut the workhouse door, too.”* 

The ne.xt section is a directory of the high officials 
of every land, and an epitome of the; naval and 
military resources of each. ’Phe firm of Justus 
Perthes has had charge of the commercial details 
since 1786, and has managed the Alnuutacli sinct; 
1817. i be editor, Herr Hofrat \Yendelniath, is 
deeply skillcil in heraldry, genealogy, and statistics. 

THE SULTAN OF TURKEY AND HIS OMENS. 

'^I'liE first Dcciaiiber number of La Revue ojiens 
with a c haracter sketch, by Sefer Bev, of Sultan .Abdul 
Hamid 11 . 

'Phe writer vies with his predecessors in his denun- 
ciation of the Sultan and his cntonra^i\ and the 
culj>able indifference of luiropean di|)loiiiacy during 
the last thirty years regarding 'Purkey. He is very 
si:verc towards Germany, the Mmpire usually pro- 
claimed emintaitly moral, loyal, virtuous, t;lc. .Vll 
that Germany di;sires, he says, is to enrich herself, 
and so long as she can receive orders for her factories 
at tlirice the usual rates, Abdul Hamid has cap'le 
blanche^ and (jermany will always be ready to assist 
and reassure him. 

It might Ik; expected that a man with so sanguinary 
a temperament as Abdul Hamid possesses would 
have the courage of a Tippoo Sahib. Not so. 'I'he 
Sultan is the most timid of human beings. He is 
constantly haunted by fears and hallucinations. A 
thunderbolt inspires him with mad terror, the crowing 
of a coe.k exasperates him, and a cat crossing the 
garden at the same time as himself forces him to 
shut himself ii]) in his room for several days ; and if 
the cat is a black one, he will not slei;p for several 
nights. 

In his moments of moral de])ression he causes the 
shades of illustrious men of the past to he called forth 
to direct him, and for this purpose he has long had 
two foreigners in his service -t\vo adventurers, as 
they are called, who pretend to make the dead 
appear and speak. These two actors have called 
from their tombs Murad IV., Richelieu, Louis XVI., 
Napoleon, Talleyrand, Thiers and others, and the 
grotesque scene is said to have been enacted several 
times during the Russo-Turkish War, again during the 
Bulgarian Revolution in 1885, and again in connec- 
tion with Armenia. 

The Girts Realm for January maintains its posi- 
tion as an excellent magat:ine for schoolgirls. 
“ Hockey in the Schools ” is a principal paper, and 
there are several articles devoted to winter evening 
amiikements. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PRESENT-DAY [^PAIN. 

Impressions of Mr. HaVelock Ellis. 

Mr. Havelock Ei.tjs, who can boast of an 
acJ^naintance with Spain of twenty years’ standing, 
and who has just returned from his fifth visit to the 
country, records in the l)ccc:mbcr numhe-r of the 
Athintic Monthly some of his impressions of Spain as 
it is at the present day. 

A FLEX MILK TENACrTV, 

There is, lie says, an element of truth in the 
common belief that Spain is a conservative, unchange- 
able country ; but tbe tenacity of tibrii in the Spanish 
people has one remarkable quality : it admits of a 
high degree of flexibility. Spain, with her remark- 
able past, realises that she has fallen to the rear, but 
this, says the writer, is mqre dye to the result of cir- 
cumstances than to natural inaptitude for the tasks of 
civilisation. 

MODERN CIVM.TS \ TION. 

When he coniyiares the country he has just left with 
the country he first entered twenty years ago, he is 
struck with thf^ magnitude of the changes eflected in 
so brief a .s|)ace of time As in other countries, Spain, 
he writes, is experiencing the tendency to crowd into 
towns, and rents and the prices of commodities are 
increasing. But the y)0])ulation of thii country is not 
showing any inordinate increase. As urban life is 
developing, the signs of commercial activity abound, 
'riic streets sw’arin with electric cars, electric lighting 
is becoming universal, and even the most ancient 
cities are covered with networks of wires - to the dis- 
figurement of ancient buildings and the disgust of the 
lover of the picturesque. 

MORAL EFFECIS OF THE WAR. 

The typical Spaniard of to-day has an eager cL light 
in novelty, and this attitude has been in a great 
measure fostered by the w’ar. Here it is a case of the 
vanquished being the victors, and Cuba and the 
Philipyiine Islands w'ere but exhausting excresrem'cs 
dragging down S])ain in tbe race of civilisation. 
Be.sides a healthy economic influence, the war has 
directed the people into sober industrial channels, and 
has forced them to face the actual facts of the 
modern world. Another beneficial result is a move- 
ment for a closer sympathy between Syiain and Spanish 
South America. 

THE HOME OF R(»MANCE. 

But civilisation has its disad\ -intages. The traveller 
may rejoice that English sanitary fittings are used in 
the hotels, but when he finds that the national dances, 
the national costumes, and the guitar are giving place 
to gramophones and barrel organs, it is as if Spanish 
gold was being cast away with the Spanish dress. 
Twenty years ago mediaeval manners and customs still 
survived in Spain, and she still remains the most 
democratic of countriee. 

^ If he were asked to sum up the dominant impres- 
sion that the survival inSpain of old-world mediaevalism 


makes, Mr. Ellis would say that “Spain is*ii^ the 
•precise and specific .sense of the word the home of 
romance. The special character of .the Spanish , 
temperamept and of Spanish developmeiTls ia, 
literature and in art. is marked by a quality rising and . 
sinking with the rise and fall of Golbi<», wbk h we 
call tbe romantic spirit — a mixture, that is, of the ' 
rny.sterious and grandiose with the grotestiuely bizarre,, 
of the soaringly ideal with* the crudely real — a mixture 
whi<*h to us to-day has the cunning fasc ination of art^ ' 
but w'as really on both sides the natural outcome of 
the experiences and feelings of the men who- 
created it.” 

SPANISH GOTHIC. 

The Church, ever the most powerful stronghold of ' 
tradition, enables the visitor to realise how’ the - 
romantic spirit has bi cn preserved. Spanish Gothic 
is an (nnJ)odinient of tlic S|)anish romantic spirit. By 
its massivenciss and extravagance, as wrtfll as by its- 
realistic naturalness, it embodies more polcmtly the ; 
spirit of me<li;eval life than the cxiiuisilely satisfying 
French Gothic. Jhil intcrw'ovcn w'ith the romantic • 
spirit in Spain there is a perpetual insistence on 
suffering and deatli. _ 

PROGRESS OF REFORM IN RUSSIA. 

Dk. E. J. Dii.i.on, wTiting in the Contemporary 
Rroie%o for January, says : — 

"Withnui filhrr iiuikini; laws <*r brrakin}' them the SU)lypin 
Alinisirv i''\ve larlically ehangeil the Slatuk* liDuk, have re- 
ItT' I ihr condition jjf the ]M‘asanls hy a si ties of measures 
which will ultimately rev«»luU»>nisc the Russian peoplo, have 
iiuorporated lihcrly of ronscienco in the legisl.itn'ii, have 
heitiTcd the lot (»f the working men, have iniroduced imc ilay * 
Ilf rest in seven for cii rks aiul shop assistants without lessening^ 
the miiuhcr of annual hrdidays, ancl over and ahove have . 
trampled out the cmhcrs of the revolution. 

M. Stolypin has not withdrawn his concessions to ' 
the Jews ; — 

Tin: new law iiiaiks a decided step in advance which every • ' 
friend of pioj^n ss and of Russia will welcome. It annihilates 
the resliictions which heretofore hampered the Jews whether , 
they resided within the su-calU:il Pale of Settlement or without. 
Now, .ishefon*, there will he privileged ineinhers of the Jewish 
coininunily who may take up their residence outside the Pale,* 
while the bulk w'ill he compelled to live within it. But the'> 
limitations which heretofore existed for these aiul fr^r those will’ ' 
he swept away. Jews within the Pale were not allowed to dwell' ' 
outside cities and towns, and as a conscc]ucnce their lal)nur waft ’ 
extremely depreciated. Henceforth, they will be aiuhoriscd 
settle in villages and hamlets. On the other hand, the skilled 
artisans whose trade gave them the right to live in a town or • 
city without the Pale w'ere compelled to return whenever th^ 
ceasetl to ply their calling. Now they neeil never go back iF ^ 
they have liad their domicile for ten years outside the Pale. 
Again, those wh<^ are allowed to live in any one place outsidft ' 
the Pale may reside anywhere in Russia, and all Jews inu'’ 
Russia may rent land on a year’s lease. rr 

In The Months a Catholic organ, may be found, by 
those interested in hearing all sides, a Catholic state*; . 
ment of the French. Religious Crisis in its latests 
developments. The case against the French Goveroi^' 
ment and for the much-blamed Pope is stated, an<|' * 
not in violent or bitter language either. 
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CROWNED WITH AN IRON CROWN. 

The Romance av the Kincumim ok Roumania. 

The story of the Iron Crown of the Kingdom of 
RoumAnia.has often been told, but no one, surely, 
has written of the romance of the Roumanian Crown 
in so simple and moying a manner as “ C'armcn 
^Iva,” who, in the Pal/ Mall Magazine for January, 
repeats the main incidents associated with the reign 
of her husband, King Charles. 

It w'as alter the war of liberation that Roumania, 
proud of her achievements, pressed Prince Charles, 
who had led them to victory, to take the title of King. 
For some time he refused, but in i88t, after the 
murder of Alexander IL, the people would no longer 
lye restrained, and not many days after the murder the 
Roumanian Deputies and Senators left their debating 
And marched to the Palace. Prince C'harles and 



The King of Roumania. 


Princess Elizabeth were called away from their w'ork 
to the Throne-room, and there and then the assembled 
vepresentatives proclaimed them King and Queen, and 
their land a kingdom from thenceforth. 

NO OLI ITF.R UF COLD. 

But a proclamation such as this was incomplete 
without a coronation, and to this the new King offered 
^decided resistance. Still the people pretested, and to 
'tech purpose that he was finally induced to sacrifice 
^8 own feelings to their wishes. No sooner had he 
•done so than a fresh struggle began, for the people 
['^ould not be satisfied without a magnificent gold crown 
^ be made abroad. While they clamoured for the 
itetward sign and symbol, King Charles pondered over 
Ite idea, and, after a night's reflection, announced : — 
i I have found out the only way to give our new crown a 
^Metion like tAe legendary glamour which invests the time- 


honoured crowns of ancient monarchies. We will send to the 
Arsenal for .a piece of onfc of the captured cannon, and it .shall 
Im! melted do\t i\, and oiil of that very steel, that once cost si> 
ninny Koiimnnian lives, our crown shall be made, in token of its 
having lieen won iijion the field of battle, and bought and pihd 
for willi our oun blood. 

“ I CROWN MY PEOPLE.” 

There were busy days in the Ars^enal welding the 
gun-metal into the soblier's crown, but nothing would 
prevent the people from procuring a gold crown for 
the Queen. The national holiday, May loth ( 22 nd), 
the anniversary of the day on which I’rince Charles 
made his first entry into Bucharest, was the coronation 
day at the Palace, and it was indeed a day of rejoicing 
in the new kingdom. When the King took up the 
iron circlet a thrill went through the assembly of 
representatives, but instead of placing it on his head 
he held it out far from him, iuid as if holding it over 
the whole country, with a gesture which seemed to 
say: -“1 crown my people, not myself; herewith I 
consecrate my land as a kingdom for ev(?rmorc.” 
The storm of enthusiasm which followed was taken up 
by thousands upon thousands, as if everyone in the 
vast multitude was conscious of the calm strength of 
will and tenacity of purpose that radiated at that 
moment from the person of the King. 

“ A SELF-MADE KINC.” 

Though everyone was recalling at that time the 
events of the campaign against Turkey, (Jucen 
Kli/ahcth was thinking the most heroic action of the 
King’s whole life was tiiat of leading his little army 
home after the fall of Plevna. It is something, she 
say.s, to be a self-»nade man, but to he a self-made 
king demands tlie exercise of energy, i)crseverance, 
and self-denial on a much grander scale. The King 
has never entertained any other idea than that of 
being “ the first servant of the Stale.” His romance 
was written in blotid, but may none the less have 
been inspired from Heaven. 


JUGGLING WITH BALLS. 

Mr. Arihur Watson, in an article on jugglers, 
w hich he has contributed to the Reliquary for January, 
names the four classes or grades of “ jongleurs ” 
set forth in the “ Declaration of King Alphonse of 
Castille ” — the troubadours who com])osed songs and 
pieces embodying high principles of conduct which 
they themselves were to put into practice, the trouba- 
dours who composed dances, etc., the jongleurs who 
wrent from Court to Court performing the songs com- 
posed by others, and those following such frivolous 
pursuits as exhibiting |)erforming monkeys and the like. 
In this last class jugglers, as w^e now' understand them, 
w'ere probably included. 

Skill in throw'ing and catching balls and knives w'as 
practised by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Such playing with balls is depicted on pottery, in 
w'all-paintings, on coins, etc. 'Grlen urged the practice 
of ball-playing as necessary to health, but he probably 
would have disapproved of cricket and football as too 
“ vehement ” forms of exercise. ‘‘ 
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M. FERDINAND. BRUNETliRE. ' 

The Revue des Deux Mondes has just suffered a 
serious loss in the death of its editor, Ferdinand 
Btunetiere, and in the second December number Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu hastens to pay a tribute to the great 
services he rendered to the Revue for over thirty 
years, first as a contributor, and later in the capacity 
of editor. 

lie was born in Provence in 1^49, and his begin- 
nings were humble and ditticult. When as a youth 
he \vent to Paris, it was to seek, not fortune, but a 
suitable field for his activity, lie cliose the profes- 
sion of teacher, but failed to be acceiitcd as a pupil at 
the Ecole Normale Superieure, where some years later 
he was to belong to the teac.hing staff. He passed un- 
aided through his teaching and literary apprenticeship 
at Paris, and with a minimum of university training 
became one of the best literary men of his generation. 
It was left to the Rerue des Deux Mondes to offer 
liim the organ he needed to make his ])Owerful voice 
hearil ; it is also to the honour of iht^ Revue that, 
having accepted him when young and unknown, it 
rctainetl him when he was famous till the day of his 
death. 

Armed with the most vigorous literary talent and 
a complete knowledge of his time, he enlarged the 
sphere of criticism and introduced into its domain all 
<luestions concerning man and society. TTc had a 
full and intense life, while as a man of letters his 
life was superb. He disdained all other ambitions. 
He had many triumphs, literary and oratorical. 'J'he 
Acadeinie Francaisc received him into its fold in 
1893, and his fame extended through all Europe and 
America. But he did not escape bitter disappoint- 
ments, and the failure of his candi<lalure for the 
Chair of French T.iterature at the College de Y\ mcc 
made him foci keenly the cruel blindness and 
injustice of parties. His greatest trial was the loss 
of his voice two years ago. But he never .suffered 
discouragement. He was one of the most original 
figures of our time, and one of the noble.st examples 
of austere independence and of the dignity of life. 

His Atutude to the Ciiukch. 

Writing in the Correspondant of December 25th, 
Etienne ].amy discusses the attitude of M. Brunetiere 
to the question of Separation. In December, 1905, 
w»hen it was uncertain whether the regime of the 
Associations Cultuclles proposed by the (lovernment 
ought to be accepted by the Catnolics, M. Brunetiere 
considered that for the Church the conflict already 
engaged in again.st doctrinal irreligion was the most 
important, that which would decide the future of the 
religion of multitudes, and he thought it ivould be to 
the peril of the Church to engage in a political con- 
flict. If the Church would only accommodate herself 
to the conditions prepared by the State she w’ould, 
he said, have nothing to fear from political acts. The 
rigime offered, he agreed, would take away from the 
.Qiurch part of her wealth and independence. But to 



resist was ta make immediate spoliation certain and^ 
complete. He decided in favour of the law, and^ .^ 
along with twenty-two eminent Catholics like himsel^r^ 
signed the^famoiis letter recommending its acceptatloar^ 
to the French bishops.* 


* • 

QUEEN MARGHERITA OF ITALY. 

The Italian period i cal (December aoth^^'f 
publishes an article, illustrated with many portraits, of-; 
the Queen Mother of Italy, who, always beloved by 5 
her subject.*:, has, since the tragic death of King'] 
Humbert, been enshrined in their hearts much asP,': 
Queen Victoria was enshrined in the hearts of the-j 
British ])eoplc. I'he article is from the pen 9f ihe'l 
well-known journalist Fanny Zampini Salazar, and if ' 
perhaps it is more rich in eulogy than information^' j 
it yet makes clear how much the Italian women of t6*,> 
day owe to the courage and energy and enlightened”]? 
views of their (jiieen. In the encouragement bf art.- 
and literature, of women’s work and women’s educa*;]^ 
tion, Margherita of Savoy has always exercised a^* 
beneficent influence, and if “ feminism ” is making''^ 
some progress in Italy to-day it is in no small ; 
measure due to her example : - 

To-(ljiy \\c possess women who fill university chairs, work itt ] 
laboralnrif'^, triiunph in the literary w«>rld, contribute to our'' 
social well-being by iinpoiiant labours, and show in every path 
of life how capal)lc they .are of serving national progress ...» 
Had anynni*. t\v«*nty yt*ai.-» ago, prophesied so great a develop*,. ' 
meiit ' . leininihc intellectual activity, he would not have been 

heved. And wouhl it ever have come to pass if, in the place of 
Margherita of .S.avoy, Italy had had as Qiiecm some vain anw.* 
siiperlic'ial woman who would have been content to shine on her;, 
thr<»ne and enjoy life? ... 

1 vividly remember, with undying gratitude, how— when itiii 
1880 I startc^d a monthly review in Rome, dedicatcal to the cause 
of feminine* progress — the intelligent intcicst of our augult*!? 
Sovereign, who grasped more fully than anyone the immense 
niiporiam-e *«)t the undertaking, afforded me the greatest en». 
couragement in a tn^k that was far from light. The ignorancA^I 
;iiid prey in lice of many obtuse persons drove them to oppose any'j 
sincere, di‘-intere 3 lcd ideal for the public good ; others smiled at.fj 
the notion of any feminine interc^sls apart from love and children#^ 
Cooking and donu'sticily. IBut Queen Margherita .... grasped 
practical objective aim of the publication, founded by a W’01liatt.t^ 
who kept in the forcfiont of her ambitions the desire to reivdeii 
lier sisters more cap.ible of l^ing with intelligence both husteli^'A 
ami child, kitchen and home. 

The Queen-mother has actively co-operated in ibjj^ 
foundation of many philanthropic and education!!^ 
establishments, among others a college at Anagnt^ 
for the orphan daughters of elementary teachers ; 
perhaps the institution which best recalls the Queetf^V 
goodne.ss of heart is the erke/u* she founded in 
in thanksgiving for the birth of her eldest gi?in^ 
child, the Princess Yolande. This eric/ie for (UnG 
poor babiSs of the capital, which is entir^l^ 
supported out of her private purse and is vntdl^ 
the care of Sisters of Charity, is situated 
building but a few yards from the royal residence,.ii^^ 
which it is connected by an underground passa^«;>tt 
* order that the Queen may pass backwards and; !ftm 
wards to the nursery unobserved by the world. 
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* ALAS! POOR SHAKESPEARE. 

Nf.ithkr Art nor Moramty : Ojuni* Tolstoi. 

In the hWtni,\^htly for January Omnt 

Tolstof continiK^s ainl concliiiU s his rernarJ«ahlo dia- 
tribe a}j;ainst Shakespoaro wliirh was begun in the 
December mimber. Tic says that eleven iii*)usand 
volumes bavc b(;en wrUten alioiit Shakespeare, and a 
whole science of Shakes] uMrology crMnj)osed. But 
any one who surnaiiliTS to flic delusion that Shake- 
speare is a tran.sccndcait genius ('cases to dislingui.sh 
directly and clearly what is artistic from an artificial 
imitation of art 

But, abuvt' :ill, liavinpj a'^'ilinibiltv] ilu* imniorni virw nf lilt* 
which ]n*n(*l rates all Sliakesiieare’s writini^s, he h»ses the 
capacity. *jf ilisliiiL^uishini; ijotwl fr»»m evil. ,\ii(l the <m»r nf 
exldlliiii; an iiihij^nilicant iiiailislic wiiier -nol nnly nut nmral, 
blit ilirei-lly imnmr.il -e.xeiiilcs its ilesti‘iicli\e wuik. 

Sli.ikespi-.ire's works (III nt it ‘satisfy the doiiiaiKU "fall art : .niul, 
bcsiih'S this, their teiitlency i-^ of tlie lowest .'md nm^t iiiiiiioial. 
sHVKF.SlT.VKl's VIKW (iK t.lKF. 

Aclion at all costs, the absence nf all idi'ils, inurh'ralion in 
cverylhinn, the coii'^eival ion of the forms of life oik •* establishul, 
and lh(‘ end jiislifyim; the means. If ynii add l«> tlii-. a 
Chauvinist KnLjlisli patiioiisin, e\picsM*d in all the liisiurie.il 
dramas a patriotism .ucoidin^ to which the Mn^lish throtu is 
something sacred, Ku'^lislinu-n always v.mtpiish the I'lench, 
killin;' thousands and hisinj; only scores, Joan of Are re^^arde*! 
as a W’iteh, and the belief that Hector and .di l!ie 'Piojans, from 
wh< mi tlie ICni;lish descend, are heroes, whilst the (Greeks are 
cowards and traitors, and so forth ; snch is tlie view (»f life ot 
the wisest leacher of life aciordiiij^ lo his i;reatest admirers 
[Gervinus and Braudes, to will. .And he who wdl attentively 
read Shakespeare’s works cannot tail to lecooni,,. th.at llii‘ 
dus(;ri|)lion of this Shakespearean view of life !»y his admirers is 
quite correct. 

siiAK! si’K \Ri;’s i,\N(;r \(;r. 

In rea'lintj any of Shakespeare’s dramas whatever I was, from 
the Very fust, instantly eonxinced that he was laikiie^ in the 
most important, if not the «»iily, means of iiortrayiiij^ tii.iraclers 
— individuality ot laiii;uai»e, i.e,^ the style ('f speech of every 
person bcinj; natural to his character. This is ahsent from 
Shakespeare. All his characters speak, not their own, but 
always one and the same Shakespearean pretentious and un- 
natural laiij;uai;e, in which not only they could nol speak, but 
in which no livnu; man ever has spoken or does speak. .Shake- 
speare’s lani;uaj»e is (piile in harmony with the boastful, dic- 
wrted and dejir.aved character of the drunken Kalstaff. For 
this* reason alone does this fij^ure truly represent a definitf? 
character. Unfortunately, the artistic effect of this character i> 
l^oilt by the f.ict lliat it is so re|iulsive liy its i^lultoiiy, drunken- 
ness, debauchery, rascality, deceit and towardice ihut it is diffi- 
cult to share th»* feelini; of j;.ay humour xvith which the author 
treats it. Thus it is with Falstaff. 

siiakesim are’s ciiaractkrs. 

But in none of Shakespeare’s fij^iircs is his, I xvill not say 
incapacity lo give, but utter iiidiffi'rence to giving his personages 
a tjrpical ch.aractcr, so strikingly manifest as in Hamlet, and in 
corinection with none of Shakespeare’s works do we sec so 
Strikingly displayed that blind w'orship of .Shakespeare. 

Falstaff is, indeed, quite a natural and typical character, but 
then it is perhaps the only natural and typical character depicted 
by Shakespeare. All those esteemed as his char^jclcrs, as well 
CS all the others, instc.id of belonging to .Shakespeare, are taken 
' by him from dramas, chronicles, ami romances anterior lo him. 
All these characters nol only are nol rendered more powerful 
^hy hinif but in most cases they arc weakemtd and sjniili. 

; I.. However strange this opinion may seem to worshippers of 
Shakespeare, yet the whole of this old drama of ** Ixur ” is in- 
^comparably and in every respect superior to Shakespeare's * 
vadapiation. 


ms ONTA' TAI.ENT. 

Although he say.s that you will never find ton oon- 
si rutivf lines which are ('omprehcnsihle, iinartifirial, 
natural to the charaotiT that say.s ihem, and whit^i 
]»roduce an arti.stic imprc.ssion, Count Tolstoi adiv.il.s 
Shakosi)carc4iad one gift : — 

'I'Ik* ]icculiarity con.i'.tx in the csipncity «»f rrjin '.ruling .si nirs 
expressing the jil.iy of eimitimi. However unnatiir.il ihe jmsi- 
iiuy lie ill whi^li In; iilaces In'; chamclris, howrxi.i 
improper to them the langu.ige which lie makes !hem spr.ik, 
however featureles'; llu-y are - tin* vi'ry pl:iy of rievjiion, i!'< 
iiieirnse and alteration, nnd I lie (Omhination of maiiy contiiix 
feelings are expres'.ed loireilly and povxerfully Jii -(*me oi 
Shakespeare's sn-nes. 

Tin. DKKUN CIF JUS FAMr. 

‘I’he first can've of Shakespeare's fame was that the (h-rmaiv- 
\\i hed lo njipoM* to the cohl l''ieiieh dr.ima, of wliicli tlirv h.ui 
gn‘wn w<*nr\, and whii li, m* duiibl, was iidious i iioiigh, a 
livelier and ill iT one. '1‘he'keeoiu‘l eaiisi; w.is liias lIu* vnmL' 
Herman writiT'; re(|uiie(I a inod«'I lor w'riling then nwii iIimiims. 
Tile third anil ])riiKip.il laiiso w.is ihe actixilv nf the loanied ami 
zealous a-sthetic Germ.m critiL-. witltmit .isilietii leeliiig, win* 
invt nteil ihe liieory of objei live art, ih liber.iiely it.j' <.'mg ihe 
religious essence of llie diama. 

M.r. iiYi'Nonc su(n;i:si ION. 

Cioetlic started it, the suggestion was caught up by 
others, until now it lias livpnolisud evi.Tyhody. But 
it will pass, like the tulip mania in Hollriiid, the cru- 
sades, etc. r!ount 'Tolstoi says : - • 

.So witliin my lei olleetion, in the ’foiiies, iliere w-as in tin* 
sphere of art the laudation and gloriln alion of l.ugene Siu and 
Heorge .Saiiil, and, in the ‘soeial sphere, h’onrii r, in the philo- 
siipliienl sjilieie t'omle, Hegel, i»i the seientilie spin re D.irwin. 

.Sue is (juile forgotten, (Jer.rge .Sand is being foigoiien and 
Tcid.n eil by thewiilings of Zoln and the l)etadint>;. liiaiule 
lane, Verlaine, Maeleilinrk, and otlu'rs. I'oiirier witli In- 
plialaiisterics is ijiiite forgoiien, his place lieing taken by A1 ir\. 
Hegel, who justifie I the existing onier, and t ointe, who deni-'d 
the necessity of leligious activity in mankind, and Darwin, wii 
his law of struggle, still hold on, bm are beginning lo be 
forgotten, being re|ilaeeil by the teaching of .\iei 7 -.che, which, 
alllniiigh utterly exlravag.ant, unconsiilered, misty, and vieioU' 
in its t»caring, yet corresponds belter with existing tendencies. 

rilK DRAMA OK THK KCIT RK. 

The conclusion of the whole niatU r is that Shakc- 
S|)c‘arc must be dethrontKl and mankind “ will havt; to 
search for and w ork out a new form of modern drama^ 
a dram.T which will serve as the devt.doprnent and 
confirmation of tlie highest .stage of religious con- 
sciousness in men.” 

Thk Liberal movement in German theology is 
described in the Expository Times by the itev. J. 
MacConnaohi':?. He declares that a fierce conflict 
ahead on the question, “ Was Christ simply the greatest 
of religious geniuses, or was He God manifest in the 
flesh ? ” He distinguishes five directions in German 
thought — confessional, orthodox, mediating, Lil)eral 
and Radical. The Liberals are the most earnest, 
sacrificing the chance of church and manse and chair 
to their propaganda. They are frankly Unitarian, 
and regard themselves as the het^lds of a new religion, 
a Jesus religion in place of the old Pauline Christi- 
anity. 



Leading Articles 

MAXIME GORKI. 

The reviews have given us many articles on Maximo 
©orki, but none more powerful than that, by Louise 
Collier Willcox, in the North American Reviao of 
December 5th. 

THE SORROWS OK TFIE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 

'Fhc writer introduces her subject by explaining that 
the Riis.sian people are penetrated with the most 
fundamental of all sorrows — the sorrow over life 
as it is, the sorrow over the essential contra- 
diction between the real and the ideal ; and, 
unhappily, this sorrow is punctuated by angi^r 
against man, the social order, and the Creator. Yet 
there must be patience too, and hojie that right will 
ultimately prevail. 'Fhc Nihilist, whose demand was 
lor ixirsonal happiness and liberty, has given place to 
the revolutionary Socialist, Avhose demand is for the 
happiness of others and the future of his country, and 
at the heail of this movement in Russian literature is 
Maxime Gorki. 

(’.ORKI'S SCIIOOT.S AND SCIKR )I.M A.-, l EKS. 

Cj.)rki, says the writer, is a self i‘diir:ated man, hut 
he is not of ])easanl origin, as is often stated. His 
paternal grandfather was a colonel in the Army, but, 
deserted by his mother, and losing his father when he 
was only four years of age, Clorki was brought up by 
his maternal grandfather. In his early youth he 
followed various poor callings, but during all that 
lime he was devt)ted to reading, and he read all the 
classical hooks he could lay hands on. liy the time 
he was fifteen he had, in fact, conceived a wild desire 
to study, to know. He went to Kazan imagining 
that there the sciences would he gratuitously imparted 
to those who desired knowledge, but, liiuling this w.t^ 
not SC), he entered a bakery. At nineteen, in (les|..iir, 
he attem[)ted suicide, hut, being rcjscucd, he tried to 
earn a living by selling apples in the stn'eis. Sucdi 
was his preparation for his future career, and an 
eminently good preparation it was, for he not only 
saw all sorts and conditions of men, but had splendid 
opportunities of becoming aertuainted with their 
•sufferings and their needs. 

FINDING ins WORK. 

First, he had a vague idea of aiding in some social 
and politic.al revolution, and he vowed to himself that 
he would become a great, active, social force. But 
he had not then found his work. It was not till he 
began to write that he understood that by writing he 
could best influence men's minds. He has now 
published eight or ten volumes of short stories, 
three novels and three plays, besides a large number 
of magazine articles. He can work fifteen or sixteen 
hours at a stretch, and he will only stop to take such 
refreshment as is put beside him. In his indomitable 
and irrepressible will he is compared to Kipling, but, 
as we know, the doefynes of the two men are diame- 
trically opposed, Kipling believing in egoism and 
imperialism, while Gorki believes in altruism and 
liberty. 
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CALLS TO AVnON. 

Gorki, continues the writer, is only thirty-seven. 
There has never been anything of a dilettante nature 
in his work. From his first short story the hand of 
the finished artist has always been present, but as hte 
work progressed the tendehey has been more and 
more towards life as it actually is. No one realises 
more than he does himself that his work is not calcu* 
lated to give joy, the greatest function of art. Rather 
it |)erfornis the function of tragedy, portraying .scenes 
of terror and pity, yet not altogether wanting in 
sudden outbursts of human tenderness and pity. Too 
much introspection, he teaches, paraly.ses activity, and 
all his later works arc trumpet-calls to action. Jlvery- 
wherc there is the soul, the gleam of beauty and of 
selfishness, whii'h makes the creature human. Ciorki’s* 
theory of life is to look the hare facts sijuare in the 
face, and then to “ knc.ad life this way and that” for 
the good of humanity. 


MISCHA ELMAN, THE YOUNG PRODIGY. 

In CiisscU\ " Vi readabU* though, of 

course, a light uumher — appears a sketch of the short 
life of one of the recent “ youthful prodigies -.Mischa 
Klman. Believers in hereility, says the writer .(Mr. 
Gordon Meggy), will find in Mischa Liman an interest- 
ing example of talent transmitted. Ills father was a. 
poor F'lssian Jew, a .schoolmaster in a small South 

.vMan village, and a skilful violini^t. His grand- 
father, also, was a public ])CTfornier of some- 
repute. Mischa was himself able to play long 
before he ( ould read notes — in fact, as soon as, 
he could hold a violin. When four-and-a-half hiS 
opportunity came. His father then often went to- 
the house of the Prince.ss Urusof, to play solos 
to a string quartet accompaniment, and one evening, 
he look his boy with him. After he had played 
himself he begged the Princess to let Mi.seha play th^ 
same piece on his little violin, which the hoy did, and 
so brilliantly as to delight all his hearers. The Princess 
then and there offered to educate Miseha, so as fully t<^ 
develop his talents, an offer that would probably hay^ 
been accepted had not she stipulated that the boy 
should become a Catholic. Soon afterwards his father 
removed to Odessa, where Mischa had good training; 
Here Auer heard him, and was so much impressed by 
his playing that he managed, in spite of the boy^ 
Jewish origin, to get him into the St. Petersburg C«ri^ 
servatoire of Music. After this all has been plabi 
sailing— perhaps too plain, some will think. However« 
the writer assures us that Mischa is not spoilt, but .Is 
“one of* die most healthy-minded and robust ojf 
youngsters.” As a rule, he only practises two hours a 
day, and not more than half an hour at a stretch. A 
number of photographs accompany the article. 

• Paul M antoux, in the first December number of tl^ 

Pemie de PariSy writes an article full of praise of 
Labour Party in the House of Commons. 
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TO EDUCATE THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

Tiikrk arc signs not a few which suggest that before 
long pfogressfye ])()liey will focus on- a demand for 
the eleiiientary education of Ih^* whole of the [leople 
of India. In the Asiatic Quarterly Review is jmb- 
lished a paper by the Hon. ( 1 . R. (iokhale, on Self- 
government for India. Mr. (.lokhalo insists that any 
further alienation of the ediicaled classics in India 
would Im: supremely unwise, and that this alienation 
cannot be prevented unless the i)olicy of e(|ual rights 
promis(;d in 18,5^^ and 1858 is carried out. In the 
expectancy of this proini.se India has patiently waited, 
receiving and learning much from lier <*on(iucror.s. 
Hut n^w Lord ('ur/on has |)ractically declared that 
long as British rule lasted there could be no real 
equality between haiglishmen and Indians in India.'* 
One result of the present arrangement is, .says Mr. 
(lokhale, that “ the true well-being of tlie people is 
SYsleinatically .subordinated to militari.sin, ser\ice 
interests, and the inlercsLs of linglish mercantile 
classes.” Now the educated (dasses of India want 
their country to hi? a ])rosperous, .self-governing, 
integral part of tlie Empire, like the Colonie.s, and 
not a mere poverty-stricken, bureauiTatically-held 
posse.ssion of that ICmpire.” 

SI.VKN Ol^r OF EICIIT CnrM'UF.N IJ.N lAlJOir f I 

He shrewdly ])oints out that while the officials a.sk 
us to wait till the mass of the people have been 
•({ualified by education to take* an mt(dligent part in 
public affairs, they have never seriously undertaken 
the imihlcm of educating the ])copU\ He says ; • 

After iiuin* or less a century <»f llrilid] rule, :iiul toity ye-irN 
Jiftcr Ktiglaiicl herself woke* uj> to the ie^piiiisiliiliii<*> of Gomtii' 
incuts ill ri'garil to mass edueation, se\eii tliildren out oi ei,i;lil 
in India are grow iiij» up to-day in ignoi.ince and daikness, .iiut 
four villages out of five an- :is y»'t wiilioul a si hool-lmuse ! 

ANOIIIKU, .AM) y\ lUOCKR lUKL.XNr/. 

Surely, Mr. (lokhale add.s, what Jaiian has been able 
to achieve iti forty yi-ars India should certainly have 
Accomplished in a century. Ht; ultcTS this warning : - 

Unless the old faith of the i‘diie.Ued idas>es in the oh.ar.neter 
■nnd ideals of Uriti^h rule is hrouv'hl luek, Kurland will find on 
fitT hands belore long another liel.vid, only in.iny dines big^^er, 
in Iiiflia. The younger ^eneration.s are yrowiny up full of what 
may be called Irish i>ilteiness. 

To prevent this menace, and to approach self- 
goyerninent, Indians must, he urges, be admitted to 
the higher branches of the public service, to the 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy and Covernors, 
and to the Secretary of State's ("ouncil in London. 

, Competitive examinations for recruitment to Indian 
services should be held sitnultancouslj in India and 
in England. District administration sly'iqld be de- 
centralised and entrusted more and more to Boards of 
leading men elected by the people. Local self-govern- 
ment should be increasingly entrusted to the people. 
Legi-slativc Cknincils should admit elected members 
up to the point at which the officials have a .small, 
standing majority. Commission ranks in the Army 
should be thrown open to carefully selected Indians. 


THE CO.ST OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

TTis most important plea is : - 

Siilc by with these refi>rms, in:is.s education mu’^t be t.ikcn 
vigorously in hand, so that in twenty years from now, it pt^l 
earlier, there should be free and eomiJuLsory education in the 
country fm Uith boys ami girls. 

In the discussion following this paper Mr. Thorbiirn, 
in a trenchant speech, declared that free and com- 
])iilsory ediicalion for both boys and girls would cost 
fifteen million sterling, which may strike the initialed 
reader as a very small sum indeed to pay for so colossal 
a revolution in the life of India. Mr. (lokhalc replied 
that be had carefully goiu; into the matter, and esti 
mated that no more than five to si.\ millions would he 
re(iuin!d — a still mori^ astounding figure. Lord Reay 
empbalically declared that self-government was an 
cxpi‘riment whic.h couldtiiot be made until the mas.scs 
had been edueated. 'rhe claim that India should he 
governed as a self-governing colony was a claim which 
seemed to him unreasonable. He entirely agreed that 
we must not alienate the educated classes in India, 
aiul that more scope should he given lo native talent 
ill other than jiulieial appointments. He would also 
se[)aratc the judicial and administrative functions. 

If for si.\ millions, or fifteen million.s, all the: children 
of India could he educated, the sooniT we launch on 
the undertaking the hiTter. It is cc;rtainly one of the 
cheapest bargains ever offc'rcd tc' one of the wealthiest 
of Empires, 'rhe jiapcas an'l discnissions make this 
O'toher innga/ine a most valuable text-book for 
politicians c:onc:erned about the future of India. 

The Irish Sagas. 

rRK.^iDKNr Rooslvkli', wlio .seeiiis to emula n 
Mr. Gladstone’s many-sidedness, writes in the CentiU} 
on the Ancicait Irish Sagas. Tie pleads for the 
establishment of chairs of Celtic in the leading 
I'niversilies. He contrasts, favourably lo the Irish, 
their heroc's, and still more their heroines, with those 
of the Norse and T’eiitonic .Sagas. He hopes the 
Erse tali^s \vill become a familiar household part of 
the literature common to all luiglish-speaking peoples. 
The Century is also notable for Mr. Pennell’s draw- 
ings of Chartres Cathedral, for (Cardinal Gibbons’ 
denunc:ialion of suicide, ancl for a valiant paper by 
Sylvester Baxter on the nuisances of advertising, with 
pictorial suggi\stions of better methods. Altogether 
it is an excellent number. 


“'The African World Annual” once more makes 
a record. l,ast year it eclipsed all its contemporaries. 
T'his -year it cclip.ses its predecessor. There is no 
such similar publication issued in Great Britain. It 
is a history, an annual register, an cncyclopaidia, and 
a picture gallery all in one. It contains 312 pages of 
letterpress and 68 of advertisements. This year it 
makes a specialty of Egypt. , It is a work of reference 
that should be in every library and in every news- 
paper office in the world. Hearty congratulations to 
Mr. Weinthal ! 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


CALVIN FROM A CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT. 

For some months past, a writer in the Rerme des 
Dmx Mondes has been explaining the doctrines of 
Macchiavelli, and has given us character sketches of the 
various prototypes Macchiavelli made use of in elabo- 
rating his system. In the American Catholic Quarterly 
for October, Mr. John J. O’Shea gives us an article on 
Calvin, and contends ;^that Calvin, in the case of 
Servetus at Oeneva, acted on the doctrine vindicated 
by Macchiavelli in “ The Prince,” namely, the right of 
the ruler to place himself above the law, should he 
deem the emergency to call for it. 

S U KSS KIM. r 1 1 K< x; K .AC I KS. 

The writer opens his article with a reference to 
Mr. John Morley’s statement, in his monograph on 

Macchiavelli,” that a theqjcracY is an impossible form 
of government. Mr. Morley said the m^arcst a[)|)roach 
to a theocracy w'as made by Calvin in (ieneva, but 
there that experiment had iilliniately proved a failure, 
as it was bound to do. Mr. O’Sliea reminds Mr. 
Morley that there are instances of succi'ssful theo- 
cracies, for instanc(‘, the settlement of Piiroguay made 
by the Jesuits, and the rule of the Franciscans in 
California towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

CALVIN NO IIKKO. 

7'he present article, dealing with Calvin, is based 
fm a new “liife” of the Reformer by Professor 
VVilliston Walker, of Yale l'ni\ersity. Professor 
Walker, discerns Mr. O’Shea, feels some embarrass- 
ment in his atu:mpts to establish Calvin’s claims to be 
a hero. 'I'hough his biographer aC(]uits Calvin of the 
early offence which led to his imprisonment in bis 
native city of Noyon, Mr. O'Shea is of opinion th.it 
there was little about this reformer to i*ntitIo him to 
be classified as one fitted for the Valhalla wherein are 
installed i\iG heroes of the Reformation. In addit.on, 
Calvin had family troubles, shocks to his proud and 
irritable mind, and for a time he wa.s obliged to with- 
draw himself from Genova. Nor can Mr. O’Shea 
get over ('alvin’s conduct in waiting till he w'as 
beyond the reach of the loench law' before he began 
his fulininatrons against the French monarch. Calvin, 
he writes, then became sublime : only to become again 
xidiculous when he him.sclf, more pow'erful than any 
monarch in Geneva, legislated against heretics and 
put them down with llamc and faggot. 

THE PRINC1PLE.S OI? CAI.VIN’s TflKOCRACV. 

Professor Walker’s effort to sugar over the method 
by which Calvin reasoned hinist'* into his system of 
religious belief is describetf by our Catholic writer as 
a labyrinth of contradictions. But Professor Walker 
does not attempt to explain the doctrine of election ; 
he says merely that Calvin and his disciples derived 
much comfort from it. Calvin said that in Geneva he 
was doing the work of God, but just before his death he 
declared, “ All that I have done is of no value.” 'Fhis 
declaration completes 4he’ anomaly. Calvin’s posi- 
tion, says Mr. O’Shea, w'as akin to that of Mahomet 
— there is no (iod but Allah, and Mahomet is his 
prophet. The T^inciple of Calvin’s theocracy was the 
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support of the spiritual law by the strong arm of the 
State. It was a real inquisition. 

Calvin’s dealings with Servetus are franTdy set /orth 
by his biographer, and Mr. O’Shea is glad 'they are 
not palliated or minimised. 'J'he cpii^orle^ Js referred 
to by Mr. O’Sheii as an unparalleled instance of base- 
ness and deliberate murder, and the monument to the 
memory of Servetus, erectetl three years ago on the 
spot w’here he perished, is equally a monument to 
('alvin’s disgrace. 

THE OVERFLOW OF MR. GLADSTONE’S LIBRARY: 

And What ir T.kd To. 

'I'liK Filitor of the Sunday Strand describes thgj St. 
Deniol’s T.ibrary and Ri'sideni'e at Haw'arden as 
the true memorial of Mr. (iladstonc. He uses ihe 
information to be published in a pamphlet by Mrs. 
Drew. Mr. (iladstonc, it appears, gathered books at 
the rale of a thousand a year. A new' w'ing w'as added 
to Hawarden (Jastle, with the *• 1 emple of Peace.” 
Hut the books still went on increasing, until at last the 
thought evolved itself in Mr. (iladstone’s mind of a 
y)lan for the permanent disposal of his library — “ a 
rounliy home for the purpose of study and research, 
for the juirsuit of Divine learning, a centre of leligious 
life, a resident body of stiulents, men of studious mind 
and habit, to whom others miglit com<‘ for guidance 
and help.” In 1889, at the cost of about ;£^t,oco, 
.Nfr. Gladstone secured three acres of land and crecU d 
two ’ :rge iron rooms, lined with firlt and pine, with 
SIX or seven smaller rooms to act as studie s. The 
vast bulk of bis library was removed to this place, 
about 30,000 volumes bi ing stored there with his own 
hands. In 1894 the first students took up their abode in 
the adjoining house. But after Mr. ( iladstuiie’s death in 
1898, the ojler oi dQ^OyOOo by the National Memorial 
Coiumiltee led to the erection of a permanent building 
to mnlain the Library. This was opened in 1902. 

'I’he hooks had thus been aecommodated, but to 
provide a place of residence for those who came to 
study Mr. (Gladstone purchased a disused grammar 
si'hool and converted it into a hostel. Several years 
later, in 1904, Mr. (iladstonc’s family undertook the 
task of completing the group of buildings by erecting 
a |K!rmanent residence wardens and students. This 
is the family’s joint memorial to their father, and cost 
about ;£‘to,ooo. Seventeen visitors can be accom- 
modated. The charge for board and lodging is 
27s. 6d. a w’cek. For 3s. a w'cek extra the visitor 
may secure a separatt! room for study besides his bed- 
room. Ac cording to Mr. Gladstone’s express instruc- 
tions, “ the religious intuitus of the institution w'ill be 
in conformity to the living spirit of the Church of 
Fngland” ; hut it w'as his earnest desire and full inten- 
tion “ that the ho.spitality of the institution and its 
conveniences and advantages should as far as possible 
be available for yiersons beyond the pale of the 
Anglican Church, or even of the Christian religion." 
Mr. Gladstone’s purpose w'as the sacred marriage 
between Christian knowledge and other know ledge. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


CAN THE DRAMA BE LITERATURE? 

Mr. Hr.XRY Arthur Jiinks. 

Mti. Hknry Artiii:r Junes j)iil)lisbes, in the 
December number of the Atlantic Monthly^ a second 
lecture on the Drama, delivered before an Ameiican 
audience. 

As in the /list lecture (published in the December 

F^jrtnv^htly ' KcvkiKt) he cnUcavourcd lu* clear the 

ground for laviii|4 the corner-stones of a National 
Anglo-American Drama, in the |)rcscnt lecture he 
deals with the relations that exist, or rather with the 
relations that do not exist, between literature and the 
drama in America and Kngland. 

“dm.v i.irEKAruRK IS pirmam:nt.’* 

He seems to have takim for his text a paper by 
Mr. Brander Matthews on the relations of the diama 
to literature, in which this writi'r proclaims that the 
art of the drama is not coincident with literature, and 
that though it sometimes overlaps literature, it must 
not be judged solely by the same rules as a piece of 
literature; and he coimstds every American and 
English playwright to print on the inside cover of his 
writing-case Mr. Matthews’s words, “ Only literature, 
is permanent.” Seeing that only literature is per- 
manent, Mr. Jones asks, How can a relation be 
established between literatme and the modern acted 
drama in the theatres of America and Ivngland to- 
day? For without this relation ni idier Americans 
nor Englishmen can have a natiuttal drama in which 
to take a legitimate pride. 

THE COSrrMI* I'LW Nor I.ITKRA It:RE. 

One common ('ardinal notion jiOsseMseil by play- 
goers on hf)th sides of the Atlantic, .says Mr. Jones, 
is that a play with .scenes laid anywhere and aii) time 
between the birth of Christ and 1840, accjifi res by that 
very fact a literary merit. 'I’his feeling of aw^e in the 
•presence of a costume play has ])crsisted since the 
days of BuIwit lAtton and Sheridan Knowles. Since 
these two playwrights have retired from competition 
with Shakespeare, what has taken their place ? Most 
’ of the costume iiieces, says ilr. Jones, w’ould not bear 
a moment’s examination in print, and bethinks actors, 
by their elevated tone, manner and bearing, are partly 
responsible for the notion that a costume play in 
blank verse must rink higher as literature than a prose 
play of everyday modern life. More money has been 
spent in exploiting such plays than would have 
sufficed to endow national theatre.s in England and 
America ! Mr. Jones, as will be seen, has little 
sympathy with the historical play, ahd he says the 
same arguments may be advanced againri jt as those 
which Mr. Brander Matthews has levelled against the 
historical novel. 

RET POETIC DRAMA REST. 

The greatest examples of drama, he continues,' are 
'^poetic drama, and the highest schools of drama must 
be schools of poetic drama. Still, he admits, it would 


be a sad waste of time for England or America to 
attempt to found a school of poetic drama to-day, for 
the rising generation of playwrights in these countries 
could not hope to accomplish what the l^li/abelhans 
did naturally and spontaneously. In place of the 
romantic costume ])lay,or imitations of the IClizabethan 
blank-verse plays, what sort of plays arc likely to he 
successful on the modern st.'igo .nnd also rank as 

literature ? Mr. Jone.s makes answer. 

THE HAI.L-MARK OK THE I.IVINO DRAMA. 

What is the hall-mark of the dramatist ? “ 'I’hc sure 
sign of the dramatist is the instant presentation and 
revelation of character in action by means of bare dia- 
logue. The dramatist makes his charactiirs think, spcjak,. 
act, live for themselves and for their own aims. In 
the drama you should ftever* hear the author .speaking.’* 
Bunyan was a horn dramatist. In ihe trial scene of 
Chri.stian and Faithful at Vanity Fair there is a tragi- 
comic drama in miniature. The personages lalk the 
exact talk of the day, and if accomplished comedians 
played the scene in a theatre lo-day they would gel a 
roar of laughter. A national drama, a living drama, 
must be got quick and live from the woild of living, 
men around us, but the materials must be sifted, 
selected, and shaped into a story of progressive 
action. 'Fhe American colloijuial language, thinks. 
Mr. Jones, is l)e!ter than the English language for 
this tyj)c of play, and of all characters in the world for 
an American drama present-day Americans are the 
most heaven-sent ideal jiersonagcs. 

TO DKVKI.Ui* NATIVE ARK. 

AVhile he admires the French drama and believes it 
to be on a much higher level than English and 
American drama, Mr. Jones counsels English or 
American playwrights not to adapt French plays or be 
the underlings of French playwrights. Let English 
and American playwrights encourage and develop 
native art instead of transjilanting French plays. As, 
in England the main business of English drama is to 
re])resent linglish life, in America the main business 
of American drama is to represent American life, and 
this law must govern the development of a national 
drama in any country. 


In the Quiver for January there is an interview 
with Dr. Griffith John, contributed by Mr. Frederick 
A. Atkins. Dr. John has spent some fifty years as a 
missionary in China, and naturally he has many 
interesting things to tell of his experiences. Inr 
thirty years over twenty-six millions of tracts and 
other religious publications have been distributed by 
the Central China Religious Tract Society, besides 
eight million Bibles or parts of Bibles issued in China 
by the National Bible Socie,ty of Scotland. Every one 
of these publications has been paid for, and, it may be 
assumed, no one would buy them without intending, 
to read them also. 



’ISeaBing Articles IN tHE ReviewST^ 




THE TRIUMPH OF THE WOMAN NOVELIST. 

The Successes of 1906. 

Mr. James Milne, who in his London letter in the 
Jjy;iuary Book Monthly records the literary successes 
of the past year, notes the predominance of the novel, 
and says, moreover, that as the novel has triumphed, 
so too has the woman novelist had a striking record 
of successes. He'mentions twelve novels of the year 

by women as among the best selling books, and 

<louI)ts whether the sale of another dozen l)y men, 
which he also names as leading novels of the year, 
Ajame up to the sale of the first twelve. 

'rhe women’s novels are : — “ Fenwick’s Career,” by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward ; “The Far Horizon,” by l.ucas 
Malet; “ 'The Treasure of Heaven,” by Miss Marie 
<*orelh : “ I'he Gambler,” by Mrs. Thurston ; “ Pri- 
soners,” by Miss Mary ClTolmoiidcley ; “The Dream 
and the Business,” by John Oliver Hobbes; “l^he 
Viper of Milan,” by Miss Marjorie Bowen; “The 
WhiteHou.se,” by Miss Braddon ; “In Subjection,” 
by Miss Ellen Thorncyrroft Fowler; “A Sovereign 
Remedy,” by Mrs. Steel; “The Incomplete 
Amorist,” by E. Neshit ; and “ A Queen ot Rushes,” 
by Allen Raine. 

In America, too, women have done well, Mrs. 
Margaret Deland, with “ 'I'he Awakening of Htilcna 
Ritchie,” and Mrs. Gertrude Atherton with “Rc/anov,” 
being in the front. 

In Chambers's Jourptal^cw January the same writer 
has an article on “ The Novel of To-ilay,” in which he 
refers to the demand of readiTS for studies of life as 
it appears to the woman’s miiul. Is it the story of a 
soulful heroine ? Then the woman’s pen penetrates 
deejjcr, cuts cleaner than the man’s. 

“A TOCCATA OF GALUPPPS.” 

Readers of Browning will remember his dramatic 
lyric entitled “A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” and they 
must have wondercil wdio was this Galuppi whose 
name is as.sociatcd with the poem. Their inquiry is 
answered by Francesco Piovano.’who contributes to 
No. 4 of the Bivista Musicals Ttaliana the first part 
of an article on the Italian composer, giving biblio- 
graphical and other notes on each of his works, and 
adding some biographical particulars. 

The writer, who acknowledges his indebtedness to 
various biographers and musical historians, including 
Dr. Burney, says that Baldassare Galuppi (1706-1785) 
was in his day famous as a composer of operas and 
of church music. Though his first opera was a com- 
ple;e failure, a few years of serious study enabled him 
to write many others which were crowned with suc- 
cess. English readers will be interested to learn that 
he was in London from 1741 to 1744, and that he 
wrote for the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket 
“ Penelope ” and several pther operas which were 
popular for a time. On* his return to Italy be took 
op comic opera, and in this domain he achieved his 


greatest successes. The Toccata mentioned by 
•Browning in the title of his poem docs not refer to 
any particular composition of Galuppi’s. • 

• — 

THE POET KEATS'S AMERICAN BROTHER. 

Wri'ii.m; in- ‘the autumn nwmher of Poet Lore^ 
Felix J. Koch gives some information respecting 
the career^ of Keuu* s American brother GcOrgCi 
Not very much is known of this brother, yet it 
was from the poet’s correspondence with him that 
much of the material for j ohn’s biography has been 
obtained. 

At thtj age of twenty-one frcorge Keats, we arc told, 
married the daughter of Goloncl \Vylie, a girl of sixteen, 
and with a patrimony of jCi,ooo emigrated to the 
States. Arrived at C'incinnati, he [uirchased some 
land and resolved to be a farmer, but after half a 
year’s trial moved to Louisville and adopted a mer- 
cantile career. WhiMi he had been about a year in 
America he returned to England, partly to visit his - 
brother and partly to collect what rem.ained of the 
cstatc'of his brother Tom, who had died during the 
preceding months. 

When he was in England, his poet brother, John, 
was in abjeet poverty, but he not only concealed it 
most carefully from (ieorge, but managed to secure 
for him a loan of ^700, with which he returned to 
[.ouisvillc. George had scarcely departed, however, 
when there aro.se a storm of criticism of his conduct 
in ihu . leaving John in his poverty, and no cxplana* 
iioii olTered by cither brother as to the state of 
Ignorance on the part of (ieorge was accepted. 
George hardened his heart to the injustice, and was 
still further embittered when, after paying John’s 
debts on the occasion of the poet’s death, the story 
of his previous parsimony was revived. 'J'he writer 
thinks that* in the annals of British or American 
literature no man has ever been forced to undergo, 
unjustly, more scathing criticism than that to which 
(jeorge Keats was subjected. 

ISA HELL A KF.ATS. 

When at the height of his period of affluence 
George Keats suddenly became a ruined man, owing 
to the influence of a supposed friend, who proved a 
defaulter of the first water. But he had a daughter 
of seventeen left to comfort him — Isabella, whose 
name reminds us of the heroine of her uncle’s poem^ 

“ Isabella ; or, the Pot of Basil,” and whose life-story^ 
was as pathetic as the story told in the poem. George 
Keats’s death in 1841 is said to have beeq the result 
of the financial tfoubles in which he became involved, 
and. soon aftei^ the strange career of his daughter was 
also brought to an end. One report says that Isabella 
accidentally shot herself, but the more current version 
of the matter says there was a love affair at the 
bottom of it, and, according to Piatt, “after the 
report of a gun, Isabella Keats was found mortally 
wounded, and death ensued in an hour or so.” * 
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The Review of Reviews. 


LORD -BEACONSFIELD AS A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 

A Kky to thk Chakactkrs in His Novels. • 

The nioslr inlerestinj; article in tin: January Cornhill 
Magazine, is that by Mr. (icorj^e W. Russell on 

** Lord Beaconsfield’s roitrait-Oallery.” 

• • • 

Passing lightly over Peacon.sfickVs earlier novels, 
Mr. Russell arrives at the* great trilogy in which the 
author promulgated the gospel of “ Young Knglaiul,’* 
and at once begins with “ Coning.sby,” inibli.shed in 
1844. Its immediate fame, says Mr. Russell, was 
probably due to thii brilliant gallery of unmistakable 
portrait.s. They are thus identified : — 

ftigby - John Wilson Ooker. 

Monmouth —Francis Seymour, third Marquis of 
Hertford. 

Lord I'lskdale- 'William l.fiwther, second Farl of 
Lonsdale. 

Ormsby — Jolm Irving, ()f Reid, Irving and ('o., 
merchants. 

Lucretia — Ma« l:im«; /ichy. 

Lord Henry S)dnc> I-ord John Manners. 

Eustace Lyle -Ambn^si- de Lisle. 

Sir Charles Buckliuisl 'Alc.viuidcf baillic COfli- 
rane, first Lord Lamington. 

Albert do Crecy — twentieth Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby. 

Harry Coningshy 1 .ord I.,yttelton, probably George 
William, fourth Lord liyttelton. 

Oswald Millbank —possibly Mr. Gladstone. 

Sidonia — Lord Heaconsfield. 

“ I'.NDYMION.’’ 

Wc may pass over “ Sybil ” (1845) “ Tancred ’’ 

(1847), merely mentioning that Mr. Vava.sour in the 
latter book is a lifelike jiortrait of Richard Monckton 
Milnes, first Lord Houghton. This 'brings us to 
“ Lothair ” and “ Kndymion.” 'rhough “ iMidymion ’’ 
was only published in 1 S80, it seems to have lieen 
written between 1870 and 1874, and its subject-matter 
begins with the death of (banning in 1827, and 
brings us down to th<* close of the Crimean War. 
Hurstley, we learn, is a ])hotograph of Bradcnham, 
where Isaac Disraeli lived. Endymion Fi'.rrars and 
his sister Myra, are, according to Mr. Russell, not 
portraits of Lord lleaconsfield or Mis.s Sara Disraeli. 
The other characters include : — 

Queen 'Agrippina- Ex-Jimpress Eugenie. 

' ]*rince Florestan -Louis Napoleon. 

Earl of Roehampton — Lord Palmerston. 

Sidney Wilton --Sidney Herbert, first Lord Herbert 
of Lea. 

Baron Sergius — Ilaron Stockmar. *' 

Count of Ferroll — Prince Bismarck. 

Waldcrshare — George Smythe (Lord Strangford). 

Adrian and Mbs. Neuchatel — Baron and pKironess 
Lionel de Rothschild. 

Zenobia — Sarah Sophia, Countess of Jersey. 

Job Thombury —Richard Cobden. 


Giishy — Charles Dickens. 

St. Barbe — 'I’hackeray. • 

Mr. Bertie-Trcniainc- Edward Biilwer Lytton. 

Mr. Tremaine-Bertie— Henry Jiubver. ^ 

Hortensius — Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 

LOTHAIR.*' 

In Mr. Russell’s jiiilginent “J^othair” is Lord 
Beaconsfield’s masterpiece. It was published in 
1870, and it deals with the years 1866 -1868. Jake 
the other novels, this book teems with portraits. 
Here are a few of them : — 

l^othair —resembles in a few details John, second 
Marquis of Bute. 

'Phe Duke — first Duke of AlxTcorn. 

Cardinal Grandison— Cardinal Manning. 

Gaston Pheebus — T,ord Leighton. 

Mr. Branceix.‘th -f^hristojiher Sykes. 

Mr. Ardenne -ICvelyn Philip Shirley of b'.tlington. 

Theodora -Signora Jessica White- Mario. 

DR. HANS DELBRUCK AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 

Dr. Hans Dflukvck has got into hot water 
owing to his rcmiarks, in the PrcKSsischc Jahrbiicih r 

for November, in connection with Prince Bismarck’s 

dismissal. Several papers have taken up his .state- 
ments, including the Deutsche Ra'ue for Dec emlier, 
which pulilishes an articki by Dr. von Rolien- 
hurg, entitled “ A False Charge against Princ e 
Bismarck.” 

'Che “ revelation ” of Dr. Delhriu k arose out of his 
criticism of the Hohenlohe Memoirs. In the Decein- 
her issue he replies to his critics and says he wroti: of 
the affair merely from the impartial point of view of 
the historian, but it .seems that in this c a.se ‘ the 
most terrible tiling in the search for truth is to luve 
found it.” 

Dr. Delbriick then declares that it is a fact that 
Bismarck himself brought about the defeat of thi' 
Socialist law. I’he Government had proposed to 
make the iinexpired law, with certain modifications, 
a |x;rmanent one. The Conservatives had told tho 
('hancellor that, unless he expressed a wish to the 
contrary, they would vole against the measure j he 
therefore knew that if he gave them no direct instruc- 
tions he would cause the Bill to be lost. At la.st the 
Kai.ser personally advised the Ministry to accept the 
law as the Reichstag had formulated it. Bismarck, 
however, opjx)sed it, and as their differences became 
so great, Bismarck, on this occasion, signified, for the 
first time, that he would probably not be Chancellor 
much longer. 'Phe other Ministers had willingly 
accc.])tcd the law, but they considered it more im- 
portant to retain the Chancellor at his post, and so 
they took his side. This decision, says Dr. Delbriick, 
was simply absurd. Is it, then, too much to suggest 
that this was the beginning of the end ? The Kaiser 
said to the Grand Duke of Raden, Those Ministers 
are not mine ; they are the Ministers of Prince 
Bismarck.” 



LEAtuNG Articles IN the Reviews, 


CHINS AND CHARACTER. * 

Dr. Louis Robinson, writing in BlackwooTs* 
Magazine on this subject, rather knocks on the head 
the old notion that a strongly developed chin nei'es- 
ftirily means a strongly developed will. At least, we 
must modify, if not upset, our notions. 'I'lie c hin, 
of course, is a distinctively human characteristic. 
What is not generally recognised about it, however, is 
how much it may be modified by the natuni of the 
food taken. In the case of the primitive savage, for 
instance, the shape ol the jaw is generally intluenccd 
by the extremely hard work his teeth have to do in 
masticating coarse food, just in the same way as a 
blacksmith’s arm and collar-bone bcconn; almost 
abnormally develops 1 by striking his anvil. 

THK, eiffa:t of “haro iack.” 

Until recently sailors .have had to live on “hard 
tack ” —food which gave them much severe chewing 
to do — and consequently “ one ivrvcr sees a sailor with 
a weak jaw.” Some years ago the writer had to |)ass 
a number of boys from a London parish district for 
the Navy. From lime to lime lhe.se lads revisited 
their old homi*s, and the most noticeable change in 
ihim, especially when ('onlrasted with their corn- 

piiiiiuns who had never left the streets, was, newt to 
their taller stature and healthier afipearance, “ the total 
change in the shape and expression of their faces. 
On analysing this, one found that it was to be mainly 
ai’countcd for by the increased growth am I improved 
angle of the lower jaw.” 

THF. rOlIAO'o JAW. 

'Fobacco and gum chewing have had mm.h to c]o 
with th(! lank, strongly marki'd jaws with which Uncle 
Sam is, and probably ahvays wall be, cle[)icled. 

'fhose faiiiili:ir willi llie pcirtrait'? of tho .soldii^rs of tli<* 

American Civil War can h.irdly fail t«i have been struck 'In 
cuiiuii'.. family likeness ^liich rims ihioii;;!! tiieir doiirckii ;:niiieit 
visages. It is scaitcly lot) mucli tu s:\y tliat lhi>. military Iv|m- i> 
piaitically extinct in Anicrica nnw. Almost to a man, these 
loiig-faceil .sallow heroes wiTe tolKiceo-chewers, as Mere :ils<i 
many of the jirciininent statesmen i»f the same peiiod. 

Tobacco-chewing, how’ever, was by no means an 
o'clusively American custom, and most middle-aged 
people can remember British working men and sailors 
with “ Uncle Sam’s ” jaws and wrinkled, sallow checks 
— the ruminant checks of the tohacco-chewer. 

VALUK OF MASTK’ArioN. 

There is. Dr. Louis Robinson proceeds, one fac'ial 
trait possessed by the tohacco-chewer in coininon with 
sailors, bluejackets, and “ nearly all hard-living savages 
and barbarians ” : — 

Hii mouth shuts firmly, conveying the impression that ho knows 
his own mind. The saintMuay bo said of most of the i^ntniits 
^lhich have come down tu us from ancient and modixval times, 
la-i anyone curious in such matters coin]>arc these portraits with 
those of modern pi-oplc, such as may be seen in any phr)lo- 
gr.apher*.s window, and he will find tliat it is quite excep'ional 
to see among contemjiorary faces that easy and firm set of the 
"Tnoulh, depending on the shape of the lips and jaws, which is 
so necessary to the digiiiw of the human countenance. Thriie 
laces out of four which we encounter as we pass along the street 
lack ** character ** for the same reason. 
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The fact that so many otherwise pleasing young 
faces nowadays are marred by a certain weakness in - 
llic outline of the jaw is due, Dr. Rpbinson thinks,^ 
probably to our claboralely-prcparcd food, needing so 
little mastication; and he wonders that 'none of the 
clever “ heaiity specialists” have over.si!ized on this 
fact and mmle capital out'eri* it. A weak mouth is. 
c'CTtainly not a btxiuty. 

Whctl^cr a square ja^ denotes laudable strength of 
character or mere “ i)ig-headc(lncss ” depends on the 
presence or absence of certain brain cells, those 
necessary for the manifestation of other mental and 
moral faculties, ipiite distinct from the nervous 
mechanism of the strong will. 

• 

NO VOTES FOR ANYONE UNDER THIRTY-ONE. 

Dr. .Alfred k. \\'ai.i.ac|'/s New Reform Bill. 

In the Fortnightly Rancu* for January Dr. Wallace 
proposes to reduce tlu; jircsent electorate by one-half 
by disfranchising all electors now' on the register who 
are under thirty one, and to more than double the 
remainder by enfranc hising all nu n and w'omen who 
an* over thirty-one, incliuling paniters and criminals,, 
with the doubtful c\(x*pii<jn of pvisoucib actually io 
gaol 

WHY > 

lN.‘*»plr .nrr nnw bciomiiig ili\gustt'd willi idl this totally 
nniM'O's^ary wasir of time and mom'y, and with ihi- rndlcss. 
M|ii.ibbk*s of op])o«.ing p:irties in iht* registiation eonrls. They 
w.int no mori- link«*ring willi the qiialilicalion of vot<;rs, and 
wiH s.ili' iKii \yith nothing li-ss than one simple and uniform 
pialiticalinii, which, omr cibtaiiu'd, ^hall require no nwkion, 
but shall aulomatiially lontiniie during the liti; of the voter. Tn 
like manner they leqiiirc that the moili* of cleetion shall be- 
thoroughly norg.miv,e«l and Minplified, :is can easily be done;, 
while everything in ihenaturi of c.inv.issiiig, whether personally, 
by agents, or by letter or einul.ir, .^Iiall be made a criminal 
olfi-nce with the penally of impiisonmeiit. This .iluiie will give 
securily Ui^thc flepc-ndenl vot«»r. 

orALirrc.vnoN i:y aok. 

1 Miggcst thirty-one as the hnvesi age for voters .at J*arlia- 
meiilary elections. T would strongly urge that this age-f(ualifi— 
cation should be the one and only lest of the right to vote. A ' 
man <ir waunan once on the register should he there for life. 
The reei-ipl t»r juii-sh or Poor l.aw rrdief, for example, should Ihs* 
no disiiualificalion, whether the “ pauper *’ lives in or out of tifb* 
house, rauperksm is hirgel^'- - I lielievi* wholly— due to our bad 
social system, anri our duly is to nljolish it as soon as pos-sible. 
'I'lie only tlUibility to vole among persons of the full ago would 
Ik- insanity and f'crh'ips actual penal confinomeiit at the time of 
the clccliim. 

C.F.NF-RAL KI-KCIIOV WY VO.ST. 

With siieh a simple (pialifiealion as here suggesleil, our whole 
machinery of registration, with its revising barristers, its courtSr 
and its battles of opposing ]Kirlies each striving to disfranchiser 
its rivals, m'ouIcI Ik- aliolished, and a simple and almost automatic 
system could lM?*inlicxIuceil. 

Dr. VV^tll^ce would have all elections ' conductea 
through the Post-oflicc. In every parish the ratC;, 
collector or parish clerk w'ould make up a register of 
every person above thirty-on(\ Transfers or changes 
of residence would be simple. A few clerks in each 
^ polling district would receive and register the votes 
’ sent in by post, roi/a tout.\ 
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THE BURIED CITIES OF CEYLON. 

Imposini; architecture, lifelike sculpture, colossal 
grandeur, ])rqfoufir] religious devotion, and gene- 
rally a high slate of civilisation are, according 
to the nn)st interesting '])aper by Rosalie 
Slauglitcr jMoit(^n, in Scrihier's^ revealed in 
the great cities of the north central province 
of CA7I011 which have recently been discovered 
and excavule'd. Om* of these, I'olonnarua, was the 
capital of the island from the eighth to the thirteenth 

centuiics, but had been utterly lost and deserted in 
the jungle Hu- hundreds of years. Most of its S]jlendid 
buildings were erected by th(^ great King of Ceylon, 
Parakrama Hahu, who began to reign a.d. 1153. 

KINO WHO “ ^:xlI:^l;LTs^^:l) povk.rtv.** 

His far-siglited statesmanship may be gathered from 
the fact that he constructed 1,470 reservoirs for the 
heavy tropical rainfall, and restored a number of 
Others, lli* in.sisted that no drop of rainwater should 
. be allowed to How into the ocean without ])rofiting 
man, and let iheie not be left anywhere in my 
kingdom a i>ie('c of land whi< h does not yield some 
beneht to man.'’ He built for himself a palace of four 
thousand rooms, and exacted tribute from many kings 
of southern India. His character may be inferred 
from an inscription on a scpiare stone outside the 
Temjjle of the 'Tooth of lludtlha : - 

Hi'. M.ijrNty K.ilmg.i r.irakr.niu, who was a «le.'4r»*iul.int 
the OUakn rair, liaviii:; made all lainka’s i^Ic to appear like a 
festive l.■»I:un!, like unto a wishing tn-e, went forth with great 
hosts, and kiiiijs left their cmintrics and oanic h) liini for prt»tec- 
tioii. He lieated them wiili kindne-.s and eieeted pillar^ of 
victory, and aj;:iin iMim* to f.anUa’s isle ami eiertotl alinslunises 
at (lilfereitl plaois thron^lnnii ( eylori, and spent nuuh treasure 
on iiiemlicaiiK ; and ^.o, havin*' extinguished the poverty of the 
inhahiliints o| the wuild and «lone ^oo<l to the worM and to 
religion, this is the -.eat on which he sal to allay bodily weaii* 
iiess. 

CHARI IV P.V AVOIRDliPOl.s. 

A temple called 'Thiiparania i.s distinguished by a 
coating of white chunam, whieii makes the ruin like as 
if it were of polished marble. There are remains of 
eight stately houses l^uilt for the priests, seventy image 
"houses, ami a number of lesser halls aud libraries : - 

Among the ino.l inlcrtsting disfcovcrics at Tolnnnania is a 
huge inonolilli twenty-eight feet long by six feet wdde anti iwt> 
leet five inches (liick, which is known as the Galpota, book of 
stone, because it reseinldes a volume of ol.as or palmyra leaves, 
and bears an iii-.ciiption recording (he great deeds and virtues 
of King Nissai'ig.i, wdio rcigni'd from A.D. 119210 1201. This 
recounts how hi.', majfsly, wearing his crown and royal rubes, 

• caused himself, his tpicens, his son and his daughter to be 
weighed each year in a balance, anti then liesltiwi*!! five times 
their cnmbincil weight t 4 goods upon the priests and tlie poor. 

The Jcttawanarap.ia is said to be the \no.st imposing 
ruin of all. It is entered by means of ai> ehiborately 
carved flight of stone steps, each of which is twenty 
feet long. The part of the wall still .standing is 
^^ighty feet high, and is ornately decorated in the 
style of the Hindus. 

A W'ONM)KRI«UL IMAOE OF BUDDHA. 

Another temple, called tlie Gal Vihara, contains 


three colossal figures hewn out of a granite boulder. 
One of these, — 

the reclining figure of Huddha, is forty-six feet lung ; ihe 
<lr.ip 4 Ty is well carved, an<l the ilepression in the pillow' ma^* 
by the head, wliich rests on the upturned palm, gives to tlu* 
st.ino a suggestion of softness which is remarkable. On the fate 
there is an expression of jierfect peace, and thi' n-laxatioii and 
repose of the figure give one a realising sense of Nirvana. 

Further south are the Caves of Dambulla and 
Aluvihara, where a king was forced by the Tamils to 
hide in refuge about 103 ii.c., and which his piety 
transformed into temples. At Aluvihara, about 
90 B.C., the King gathered the most learned Huddhist 
monks, and cau.scd them to commit to writing the 
teachings of Huddlia, previously only orally trans- 
mitted. 'The Hiiddhist hooks are made of a number 
of long, narrow strips of pahn-leaf fastened togetInT 
with a thong through the? ciid. 4 . Each book is wrapped 
in silk, and then, further enveloped, is laid in a long, 
narrow, wooden box, and put in ils own niche. Tlu^ 
finest and largest cave of the five is marked by its 
c oolness, gloom, and the silent circle of Iluddlia. 
The cdiarnber measures j6o by 50 feet. l‘hc greatest 
height is 23 fi'ct. In the centre of the ceiling is a 
jxiinling of Buddha in glory, worshipped by kings, 
priests and gods. 


SNAKE-FEEDING AT THE ZOO. 

In the Humane Reviac attention is onc'c more 
called to the alleged custom c^t the Zoological Gardens 
of feeding caged serpcins on living animals — rats, 
mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, sparrows, pigeons and 
ducks. In the case of the python, it is stated, a live 
goat is given. l'’ormer protests have had the efl'ect 
of the.public being forbidden to see the reptiles fed 
at least the big reptiles — a doubtful benefit, says the 
writer, for it means that “ out of sight ” is “ out of 
mind.” A horrible description is given of a python 
being fed on a Jive goat. The writer argues that 
pythons lin their natural state arc not the diseased, 
weakly creatures they often become in captivity, 
unable to kill and despatch their prey quickly. Nor 
arci they confined where they cannot use their coils 
eftectivcly. 'There is no adeciuate excuse, it is urged, 
for cruelty to the smaller animals to keep these 
hideous reptiles alive. If this is the only way in 
which the public can see them' alive, it should sec 
them flcad — stuffed. But, according to the testimony 
of Mr. \V. 'T. Hornaday, director of the New York 
Zoo, it is untrue that snakes will feed only on living 
prey. All his larger snakes (pythons, boa-constrictors, 
and anaconda.s) have freshly-killed animals, and they 
find that, if a snake will eat at all, it will eat a freshly- 
killed rabbit or fowl even more readily than a live 
one. He admits, how'ever, that the food must be 
introduced with some skill and judgment in order to 
tempt the snake to eat it. It is much easier, he 
asserts, to feed snakes with dead animals, quite apart 
from the objection to live animals on the ground of 
cruelty. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE INCOME' TAXi 

Mr. CiKorge McCrak, M.P., a member of the 
Select Committee on Income Tax, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century on this subject, traces the income 
tax back to its origin in a war tax imposed by Pitt in 
1798. In 1816 it was abolished, the war being ended, 
and when re-irnposed in 1842 by Sir Robert Peel it 
was looked upon -as a peace tax, meant primarily to 
reform tl\e fiscal system by reducing the tariff on 750 

arliclcs of cummcicc. If President Roosevelt succeeds 

in getting Iiis income tax scheme through Congress he 
will probably make a similar use of it. 

Mr. McCrae holds graduation to be (juite workable, 
as w'cll as desirable. He remarks that at iircsent, 
under the abatement system, a man with ^240 pays 
4d. income tax, which, he admits, it will greatly 
astonish him to be told ; a^man with £,^^20 pays 6d. ; 
with £^00 pays SJd., and with £too pays iid. 
With the new differential tax, earnetl incomes of 
£160 to £200 will pay 2d. ; ^200 to 
3d. ; ^'300 lo £500, 4d. 1 notice, also, that the 

writer is distinctly in favour of distinguishing 
between ini'ome dcjieiiding on jn^rsonal exertions 
and income from land and houses Also he thinks a 
f)crsonal declaration of income the foundation of any 
ecjuitablc system of income lax. Hut he considers 
it open to question whether, undtT the new system, 
abatements liad not best be swept away. Simpli- 
fication of the whole system of t'ol lection is what is 
most w.inteil, mid in England the tax should lie gut in 
more ijiiiekly. At the end of I'Vhruary in Scotland it 
is nearly all in ; in England at thi; same titne only 
t}2 per cent, i^ in. 

THE AMAZING MRS. EDDY. 

In McClurds Magazine is the first of a series of 
papers on Mrs. Mary Baker! Eddy. 1 gather that ihe 
writer admires her to a certain extent ; but it is diffi- 
cult to do so, judging from the account given of the 
years before Mrs. Eddy became famous. She wa.j 
born in 1821, in New Hampshire, of very worthy, 
though somewhat unimaginativie and bigoted parents. 
At any rate, in whatever w.iy it may be thought she 
has walked afterwards, she was diligently trained up 
in the way she should go. She seems to have been 
always the most high-tempered and “ cranky ” member 
of a family noted for these qualities. She Mras 
the youngest child, and whether becau.se of that, 
or because she was certaittly, from all accounts, 
ii beautiful girl, and in some people’s opinion 
also unusual and clever, she was always petted 
and coddled. She idled while all the rest of the 
■somewhat Puritanical household worked. Apparently 
she has all her life been beautiful, and never went 
through the proverbial “ awkward age.” She seems 
al.so always to have posed and had rather artificial 
manners. As a little girl she “ minced.” She was an 
extremely nervous and hysterical child, and was long 
subject to what her pitying family called “fits,” 
though uncharitable outsiders and sometimes the 


doctor called them “ tantrums.” In these she some* 
times rolled on the floor, sometimes lay as if in a 
cataleptic trance. Altogether, it is very bard to judge 
of her, and impartiality with regard to her later c*areer 
will surely tax the powers even of the Recording 
Angel. She has,, as is well known, been much married, 
but has only had one child, he!- t onduct to whom was 
thus dcscrilied by her father: “Mary,” said the 
worthy man, “ ac ts just like an old ewe sheep that 

won’t own its lamb.” riie lamb, however, has got on 

very well in spite of everything, is a worthy member 
of society ancl not a Christian Scientist. 

Not till she was forty did tliis extraordinary person’s 
real career begin. Till then she had been known 
chiefly for her eccentricities, one of the strangest of 
which was a mania for being swung or rocked. A 
large swing was put up in her room, and “ swinging 
Mrs. Glove,” as she then was, became an excellent 
way of turning an honest penny for the boys of her 
village. Many readers will hardly have patience to 
vradc through the account of her goings-on. 


A Turkish Harem, by One Who Escaped from It. 

Avcnf: pAiKf:, some of whose articles might 
almost he a tran.script from the letters of Pierre 
Loti’s discontcnteii little Turkish friends in “ I.es 
Desenchantes," dc.scril)i‘s in the Lady's Realm a 
'Fiirkish harem as perhaps it has never before been 
described, from the jioint of view of one who has 
aclunlly Ik-cii within it and lived the life, yet is not 
ifuiid to say what she thinks of it. To readers of M. 
Loti there will be little new^ in the article, except that 
they may not have realised that when one Turkish 
lady visits another all the men of the establishment 
v isited must leave the house, w'hich, naturally, they are 
not always ready to <lo. Excellent illustrations accom- 
[)any the article, from which we make one extract, in 
order to show^ how justly it may he compared with the 
lamentations of Loti’s characters : — 

TIu* liiyh intellectual culture given in the present day in the 
luiriMiis i!> rcsponsil.lc for much suficriiig. Taught by European 
governesses to be etjually proficient in four or five tlitlcrcnt 
languages, able to read the classics in the originals, trained to 
appreciate all that is best in Music, Art, and Literature, we 
learn of the treasures that He in the world outside only lo know 
that they are not for us. The cruelty of it, lo create an appetite, 
and then deny it satisfaction. Is it a wonder that we 1)eat our 
wings .against the cage, and cry for freedom? I^oaded with 
jewels, clad in Parisian drc'jses, surrounded by luxuries of every 
description, the rchneincnis of civilis,ation are ours, and these 
are supposed to satisfy all that the^hcart of a Turkish woman 
(.an rlesire. 


A WRITER in Macmillan's Magazine^ who cannot be 
accused of overpartiality to the Labour M.P., suggests 
that on account of his parish-pumpishnes.s, his selfish* 
ness, and his lack of appreciation of the Colonies 
and their importance, he should be properly educated- 
in the duties and responsibilities of government before 
ever being allowed to become a candidate for Parlia- 
ment. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF UTERARY CRITICS. 

Mr. Francis Duckworth writes in The Monthly 
showing plsgnly how much dissatisfied he is with the 
way books arc often reviewed. Considering the over- 
production of novels, and that all overproduction is 
waste of energy, “ it is no great exaggeration to speak 
of the remedy of criti^ism as a national duty.” He 
complains chielly of the vagueness of many reviews, 
and insists that there are literary as there are political 
dogmata. We know what the Daily Neivs means 
when it speaks of an Inifxirialist ; we know what the 
Daily Mail means \vhcn it docs likewise ; and we 
ought, somehow or other, to know whether praise or 
blame is inUmded when a leading weekly paper sjM^aks 
of % novel by Mr. George Moore as a ])rosc-poem. 
Apparently the wTilcr would have the literary staff 
o( his ideal journal consist of a number of men 
who constantly meet instead of ncviT, as usually 
happens at present. If they all agree in admiring 
a work, they must say why ; if in condemning, 
they must also say why. There must be definite 
standards of right and wrong — much more <lefinite 
than at prcjscnl. 'Plus surely means that every staif- 
member has read the book under discussion. It also 
means much more comiKJtcnt and highly-paid staffs 
than are usually found. I do not clearly see what 
Mr. Duckworth wants, as he does not seem to me 
clearly to have thought it out himself. It is the 
Matthew Arnold school of criticism which he favours, 

I gather, however, and whatever may be thought of 
the vagueness of his article, critics will read it with 
intere.st, more csix'cially considering who the writer 
is. In his last paragra])h lie says that newspapers 
give most space to an important biography or history, 
whereas their public cares far more about Miss Corelli 
and Dr. Doyle, 'rherefore, he would give the very 
long review to Miss (!orelli and Dr. Doyle, and the 
very short one to the history and biograjJliy, however 
important. 'Phis is to say, that, however foolish the 
public is, its foolishness must be pandered to — with 
which many people will not agree at all. 

THE COURTSHIPS OF ABE LINCOLN. 

There is an interesting jiaiier in Mimseys ac- 
cording to which Abe, at twenty-five, an absurdly 
pathetic figure even in New Salem, had his first and 
only real love affair. One can well believe that he 
was “ absurdly pathetic,” with his “ trousers of towr 
reaching only to his ankles, sha])ele.ss brogans of cow- 
hide, blue yarn socks^ a calico shirt, and an ancient 
hat of straw,” with broken sus|)enclers, black hair 
standing out in all ''directions, and^ often a stubbly 
beard of several days’ growth. Ilow'ever, this did not 
deter him from courting fair Anne Rutfedge, daughter 
of a'prosfxirous New Salem citizen — a .slender, graceful 
girl, w'ho must have been really attractive. She had 
apparently sense enough to see beneath the uncouth 
garments and stubbly beard, and eventually consented 
to marry him ; hut shortly afterwards .she died, very 
sadly, and Lincoln is supposed never to have recovered 


from her loss. Some time afterwards he met a very 
different type of woman, 'Miss Mary Owens, of 
Kentucky — a (luick-witted, lively, comely girl, who, 
however, refused him, thinking “Mr. Lincoln .^. . 
deficient in those little links which make up the chain 
of woman’s happiness.” Finally, it was Miss Mary 
'Podd, a well-educated, lively girl, with a keen eye for 
character, and consiimedly ambiticrus. 'Phey became 
engaged, but she flirted with Stejihen Douglas, the 
politician, more brilliant and then belter known 
perhaps than Lincoln. Neither in fact was fond 
enough of the other, and things did not go very well 
in consectuence. However, the wedding-day arrived, 
but in spite of the Superman, Lincoln was nowhere to 
be found. He had fled incontinently, and when dragged 
out of his hiding - pl.ace “was a pitiable object.” 
However, he and Mii^ 'Podd met so often that at last 
they made it up again, and though the part played by 
Lincoln w^as still extraordinarily like that of the hero 
of “ Man and Superman ” (except th.it Abe was much 
less eheerful as he went to his doom ), yet the marriage 
turned out on the whole well, and Miss 'Podd nude 
him a good and faithful wife. 

THE ENGLISH MOTHER OF THE JAPANESE;NAVY. 

A SHORT paper in the Sunday at fiome deals with 
the late Miss iNlcLean, W’ho has done among Japanese 
.sailors in T.ondon work somewhat similar to that 
done by Miss Weston among English sailors. In 
1872 Miss McLean went as a missionary to Japan, 
where, however, her IvMlth failed ; she was forced to 
return to England aiul remain there. She look 
rooms in the ICast-End near the Docks, and whenever 
a Japanese vessel w'as sighted she was informed, and 
was one of the first to hoard it. She could spe^k to 
the sailors in their own language, and used to ii.vito 
them, as soon as they were able, to make expeditions 
about London with her to the most famous and 
interesting places. It must have been exceedingly 
tiring trailing about from East to \Vest with some- 
times as many as fifty Japanese sailors, 'i'hcrc is 
every sign that her activities were appreciated, 
and she was almost famous in Japan. 'Phe 
luiiperor bestowed high honours on her, conferring 
even the sacred Crown Order, entitling her to enter 
the circle of the Japanese aristocracy. She used her 
influence with the Japanese sailors as far as possible 
to convert them to Christianity, and as slie lay dying 
she received a blood-stained 'Pestament, sent her 
from Japan, found on a Japanese soldier who fell in 
the recent war. In her last days, being very poor, 
she accepted ^£50 from the Japanese Ismbassy, who 
sent a messenger to see her, and convey messages 
from the Emperor. The present Japanese Ambassador 
has paid her very high testimony. “ Our sailors,” he 
said, “thought a very great deal of Miss McLean. 
They called her the Mother of the Japanese Navy, 
and there is not a naval 'bajiracks in my country but 
has her portrait among the most cherished possessions 
on its walls.” 
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POETRY IN. THE MAGAZINES.* 

_ London in Poetry. 

M.vnv are the poems which have T.ondon for their 
^ibject, and many, too, are the anthologies of ])ocms 
relating to the great city. Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, in the 
Pall Mall Magazine for January, has added one more 
to tlie number. It is entitled “ 'I'he Call of London,” 
and th(' viTses l>erc quoted are the first and last: 

Oh ! till* London streets are railing :nul the London sounds and 
smells, 

Aiul aljove llie breeze’s sighinj^ comes the roar <if London bell.s ! 

1 must leave the green and golden of the coimiry’s peaceful 
nights, 

Ami go where impudently Hare the town’s defiant lights ! 

* * * * » 
nil ! it’s London Town I’ll go to, far from forest and fiom fen ! 
The country air is fresher, but there 'tis thick with men. 

I will leave the grass and eommon for the alley anti the street, 
Kor the roar of human voitC'^aiid the tramp of liuman feet. 

The Wat( her ok NorRK Damk. 

In New Ireland for January Mr. Thomas 

IJodkin has a poem entitled “ Le Penscur de Notre 
Dame.” 'Fhis watcher is described as a weird, grey 
figure, car\ed out of stone, leaning against a liattlement 
of the tower of Notro Danic. From that height, with 
his head sunk upon liis liands, he has watched for nine 
centuries the capital of France, and this is what he 
saw : — 

Ifo sav\ St. l.tMiis riding theie in state, 

.\nd great Napoleon eoining to be cro\Mn <l ; 

He heaid the t’ommum' b.ittir :il the gale. 

To raze him to the grouml. 

Tliep* Kings ami I’opes had krudi, the 'J'hird (’rnsade 
Was preached ; there, too, Robespierre had led 

The mad mock Reason riot, unafraid, 

.‘\ harlot at their head. 

.\ml up abo\e, this Watcher silent, grey — 

Heludd Napoleon carrie<l to his tomb, 

And carte«l through the Rue .Si. lluiiore 
Robespierre, to doom. 

COLLECTING FOLKSONGS. 

.•\ EaSCINAI’INO IIoiIFtV. 

Mr. Ckcii. J. Shari* conlribiitcs to the Janu.iry 
Musical Tunes an article on the fascinating siiliject of 
“ T"olk-Song Collecting.’’ lie already pojs('S.ses over 
a dozim volumes, containing the words and tunes of 
1,200 songs which he has noted down from the lips 
of peasant singers. 

The old singing men and women of the country 
villages, says Mr. Sharp, guard thc*ir .secret .stores of 
songs and ballads with zealous care, and a simple and 
direct manner is ncres.sary to induce them to unlock 
their treasures. Most of the .songs he has collected 
have been taken down in cottages, in barns, by the 
roadside, or in the open field. From the lips of one 
singer, Su.san Williams, he has taken down nearly 
fifty songs. A hird-starver, whose business it was to 
guard a patch of mangold seeds from being eaUn by 
birds, gave him two excellent songs. To keep off the 
birds he hammered a tea-tray, but he sang the songs 
on condition that he ftiight be allowed to hammer the 
tray between the verses. 


IN THE Reviews. 

#• 

THE FEAST OF CANDLES. 

In an article on Christmas in the GentUmarts 
Magazine for December the writer jnaintains that 
('liristmas is the Eeast of C'andles, and nothing wiH^' 
ever dull* their light. . • ^ 

As signs and symbols, candlgs, bt-* have . 

always played an important part. Poets have sung 
of them and have u.scd their light as an image of all T 
that is most cle.siral)le.* The modcsf flame of the * 
candle does not attempt to dispute supremacy with , 
darkness, hut rather serves to heighten our sense of ' 
the gulf between night and day- the world of the ' 
fle.sh and the world of the spirit. 'J'lie candle is, in 
fac:t, the symbol of the connecting link between the 
soul of man and the Ln.seeii. ^ 

The writer deeply regrets the present fashion which 
‘affects to desjiise the ('hristmas-tree with its blaze of ; 
candles and Santa ('laus, banishing from our life the 
^)oetry and beauty of mcrliaival faith. In those days^ 
he say.s, men strove after holiness instead of money- 
getting. Life was a richly-illuminated Rook of 
1 lours and time was mark(‘d by the ringing of bells 
and the singing of services. But the Knights of the 
Holy (irail did not spend all their lime in prayer. 
They fought well, and loved well, and sang well, and 
they took their pleasures after a somewhat uncouth 
manner, but “ in the supreme moments of life they 
turned for guidance to their faith in the Unseen, and 
the I’useen ruled and governed their lives.” 

The Mummin(; Plav. 

'Lbe Rev. V, H. Ditchfield, w'riting on “ \Vinter 
t'ustoms ” iti the Tnasury for January, dc.scribes the 
mumming play of “St, Ceorge and the Dragon,” 
which the youths of his \ illage are rehearsing. In all 
the “St. Ceorgi: and the Dragon” plays the plot is 
much the same. Molly, flourishing her broom, intro- 
duces the characters. Saint George challenges all 
brave warriors to fight. The Turkish knight enters 
and acc:cpts the challenge. In the ensuing fight, the 
Turk is defeated. \ doctor is summoned to cure the 
'Furk. He gives the 'Turk a pill, and the jester ex- 
tracts from him one of his teeth, and he is cured. 
'They then dance together, and the play ends by each 
member of the company singing ditties. 

“ Ljnobtrusive Mission.s” is the title of a most 
interesting paper in the Sunday Strand l>y Winifred 
Amy Morley. She tells of a ba.sket placed outside 
the station at Beckenham Junction which is filled 
every liay in the summer with the most beautiful 
flowers by regular passengers. 'The flowers arc sent 
up for distriljution among the factory girls in the 
East End. Another instance is that of a layman 
who opens*^ his seaside house all the spring and 
summer to the incumbents of ])Oor parishes. In 
another village, bee-keeping is made the means, of 
contribution to philanthropy, diflcrcnt hives bein^r set, 
a[)art for Sunday School, Band of Hope, Missionary: 
• Society, etc. So the story runs of happy ideas turned', 
to good account. \ 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Space will not permit of every article on art subjects 
in the magazines being referred to separately, but the 
following notJs may serve to draw attention to a few, 
interesting .for some reason or other, which might 
otherwise escaj)e notice altogether. 

SnoW^PU TURKS. 

The January number of Cassr//'s Magazine includes 
xin article, by Mr. Rudolph do Cordova, on Mr. Joseph 
Fanjuharson, the well-known painter of* Scottish 
scenery, here described as an artist f)f snow and sun- 
shine. His first pirture to be hung in the Royal 
Scottish Academy was painted when lie was a boy of 
thirteen, and since; that time, over forty years ago, he 
has nQt missed a single year. 'J'hirty or more of his 
oan vases rejiresent snow- subjects. Snow, though the 
most fiiscinating subject to an artist, is said to be the 
•most difticult to reproduce on t'anvas. Moreover, 
the artist must go out into the .snow to paint it. Mr. 
Farquharson has had a wooden hut built where he 
wanted to paint, and his hut was the preeunsor cif 
many others set up by artists who found that painting 
was impossible with benumbed fingers. The poor 
human and animal models, however, have no siu b 
protection: witness the picture “ A Cheei less Winter 
Day” in the 'J'ate Ciallcry. 

Another painter of snow and frost, as well as 
animals, is Mr. Kdwin Douglas, whose work forms 
the suliject of an article, by Mr. Austin C'liesler, in 
the January Windsor Mtv^azine. 

I KEDs IN Art. 

Ill the serii;s of “British Cities, by Tht‘ir Own 
Artists,” in die London Ma^azun\ Mr. Keighley 
Snowden deals with ficeds from this point of vi(*w in 
the January number. He points out that umler 
certain aspects smoky Leeds may be beautiful. Soot, 
he .say.s, is excellent for atmo.spherie efFecls in painting, 
'and Mr. Atkinson Grimshaw and Mr. Lestcllr Sutclifte 
have proved that to the seeing eye T ^eeds is (romantic- 
ally) beautiful. Mr. Atkinson Orimshaw’s night scenes 
have had an extraordinary vogue, and his son, Mr. 
Louis Grim.shaw, has done a good deal of similar 
work. Mr. Sutclifte has given us an admiraldc 
drawing of the River Aire, showing how [dcturcst^uc 
this unclcansed stream, with the sipialid buildings on 
its banks, can be in a picture. 

James Barrv ai* tiik Socikiy of Arts. 

In the October number of the American Catholic 
'.Quarterly Mr. R. F. O’Connor has an article on 
.^ames Barry, a contemporary of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and the painter of the famous Adclphi pictures. For 
the house of the Society of Arts Bar(;y [lainted six 
pictures, the series being intended to illustrate the 
great maxim or moral truth that the bbtaining of 
^happiness, individual as well us public, depends on 
cultivating the human faculties. 'J'he first picture 
exhibits mankind in an uncivilised condition, while 
Orpheus is explaining the advantages of culture ; the 
second, “ A Grecian' Harvest Home,” symbolises 
agricultural development ; the third, “ The Victors at 


Olympia,’! advanced culture ; the fourth, 

“ Navigation ; or, 'Fhe Triump)i of the Thames,” is 
emblematic of modern commerce ; the fifth represents 
the rewards of culture, illustrated by the Society’s di.^- 
tribution of prizes ; and in the sixth, “ Elysium,” al^e 
grouped great and good men of all ages and nations. 
The series was begun in 1777 and finished in 1783. 

Ireland in Art. • 

'J'he January number of the Art Journal publishes 
the first of a series of articles on Ireland, to bi* 
accompanieil by special drawings made by Mr. W. 
Monk. In the ])resent number Mr. Alfred Yockney 
writes a descriptive article on the Donegal Highlands. 
If a visitor would listen to the true music of the sea, 
he must, say.s Mr. \'ockney, go to the ruins of Doe 
Castle. Through the to|) of the buihling the rain 
pours to the earth, but, it isi the exultant waters sur- 
rounding it which press so noisily on the rocks. Doe 
(Jastle is the subject of two of Mr. Monk’s drawings. 

.The Fuitirf. ok Frisii Ari. 

Mr. J. P. Boland contributes to the January 
number of the Ntw Ireland Resiew an artiele on the 
Roy.al Hibernian Acadt^my, founded in 1823, which 
has been the subject of a recommission of Enciuiry. 
Mr. Boland, in criticising the report of the; (Commis- 
sion, .says the pre sent condition of the higher ait- 
teac-hing in Ireland is unsatisfacteny, but he thinks the 
teaching functions of this academy should not be 
transferred to another educational in.stitulion of a 
totally diftcrent character, as has been suggested. 
'Fhe duty lies with the State to i)rovide the academy 
with a building suitable; for the; purposes for whit'h it 
obtained its Royal Charter; in other words, the Slate 
should i^erform for Ireland a duty which it has recog- 
nised elsowhcTc. Mr. Boland ba.ses his hopes in t: ^ 
assured future of a distinctive Irish Art, on the 
national and intellectual forc:es generated by the Irish 
language movement. 


School Journeys. 

A .scMooi. journey up the; Thames to Hampton 
Cmirl is described by Mr. R. J. Finch in i\\Q Practical 
Teacher for January. A previous excursion down the 
river to Woolwich, made by the children of the 
Hornsey Higher Elementary School, had aftbrded 
opportunities for the study of the 'Fharnes as “ the 
harbour of nations ” ; the same children were given 
in the second excursion facilities for learning some- 
thing of the traditions and associations of the river 
before it reaches London. Before the excursions 
were undertaken a good deal of preparatory work w’as 
done in the school, and for use on the journey each 
scholar was provided with a cyclo-styled “guide-book.” 
'Die total cost ix;r head for the journey and tea was 
jiLst under 2s. Each scholar took lunch, but the tea 
was provided by a caterer at Hampton Court. The 
starting-point on the river wm Blackfriars Pier, and 
the steamer was the Queen ^izabeth^ which makes 
the journey daily. 
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Topics 6f -the Day in the Periodicals of the Month|| 

U NDKR this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the' periodical'' 
on the Topics of the Month. For seventeen years we have published a list of the leading contents bf < 
each magazine or review. It was much api)rec:iated by the. few, including -those who obtained free ' 
advertisement. But it was not sufficiently appreciated by readers or publishers to justify its continuance.. = 
We have held out longest. All the other Reviews, afiiliated and otherwise, -have dropped these li.sts of. 
contents from their features. 1 reluctantly follow suit. I do not "suppose one reader in a hundred will miss 
the (^)ntents, while most of them will find useful this handy, brief, classified list of leading articles on leading 
topics. 'Fo the few who may feci disixised to remonstrate I can only say, in advance, that 1 am very sorry; 
but I think that in making the change i am consulting the convenience and the wishes of the majority. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
A'.Rici'i/niRK, Land : 

Population and ARriculliirc, by J. A. Spender, Fou r- 
NKJHTI.V Rkv, Jan. ^ 

Agricultural Ediic.ilion in ifio United Kingdom, by 
|. C. Mcdd, N INI' I'Kl- N I II Cknt, Jan. 

Rural Kducalion, by A. 'rumor, \ xrruNAi. Rkv, Jan. 
AkMir.s, Mii.rrvRV ()i.ihsi inxs : 

is Iho Regailar Army too large nr too small ? by Earl 
of C.'ardigan, CoN i KMi* Rkv, Jan. 

Army Keorganisalion, hy \’eritas \'in<:et, I’NITKO 
Skrvu.'k Mac, Jan. 

National 'Plaining and a National Aimy, hy l/ieiit.- 
Ct)l. A. Pollock, MoN rm.v Rkv, J.m. 

'Pile Sf>,'ctiitor Experimental ( umpany, hy Lieiil.-Col. 

A. J*ollock, Montih.y Rkv, Jan. 

Minialiiro Rillc t.'lnbs, hv I'. Pref^ry, Wks'I MlNsi'KR 
Rkv, J.ui. 

CiTXNNKK Tunnkk RisK^, hv Ignoiiis, N \ I*. Rkv, Jan. 
Ciifi.n-LAr.mR, hv J. Dcutsch. Sc/i \i isiksi.iik 
Mona rsn Ki ri., Dec. 

ClliNKsK ()l’K.STH)N : Phe Chinaman in British Columbia, 
Macmh.kan, Jan. 

O.M)l*KRATiVK MnVKMKN'r: 't he Story of the Co- 
operative M ovcmeiit, hy Richard Wliiteing, Casski.i . 
Jan. 

EhUCATION : 

The Education r>ill, 1906 : 

Macnaiiiara, Dr. P. J., on, Contkmp. Rkv, Jan. 
Stanley, i-ord, of Alderley, on, NinkI’KKN LII CkN'», 
Jan. 

Unsigned .Article on, Bi, m. K woon, Jan. 

The West Riding Judgment and the Passive Resistor, 
by J. E. JoCl, Wksimin.mkr Rkv, Jan. 

How ihc United States faced Its Educational Problem, 
by Whitclaw Reid, World's Work, Jan. 
El.Kt'TORAF. : 

JY'rsonal Suffrage, by Dr. A. R. Wallace, FoR TNloin LY 
Rkv, Jan. 

Woman Suffrage, see under Women. 

Proportional Representation and Party Government, 
by H. H. L. Bellot, Wkstmin 'kr Rkv, Jan. 
Emigration and Immigration ; 

The Modern Migration of Peoples, by W. Morgenroth, 
Nord UNO SUD, Dec, 

The International Emigration Problem, by L. Ratio, 
Rivista d* Italia, Doc. 

Emigrants for ^'anada, by E. J. Prior, Macmillan, 
Jan. . . . . ‘ 

Pending United States Immigration Bills, by R. de 
C. Ward, North Amkk. Rkv, Dec. 7. 

United States Immigration, by Dr. T. Darlington, 
North Amer. Rev, Dec. 21. 

The Great Jewish Invasion of America, by D. J. 
Hendrick, McClure, Jan. ^ 


'Phe C'hincsc Question, see Chinese Question. ^ ; 

FiNANt’K : 

.'l‘lu* New Income Tax Basis, by Sir W. P. Whittaker, 
Finani'ial Rkmkw hf Revikws. 

Phe Evolution of the Income 'J‘ax, by C. McCrac, 
Ninktkkn rn Cknt, J:in. 

Window- Dressing in the Money Market, by H. Withers, 
Ninktkkn ru Ckni', Jan. 

Phe Reichshank and Dear Money, by Dr. Koch, 
DhUTscHK Rkv, Dtx. 

Insitranck : A New Method of I.ife I nsurance for the 
Ma.sses in Italy, by Paol.i Lombroso, La Kkvue, 
Dec. 15. * 

Iru.and ; 

Goxerning Ireland in accordance with Irish Ideas, by 
Andrew Merry, Wks I'M I Ns IKK Ri v, Jan. 

Phe Separatist C'onspiracy in Inland, by T^ictum 
Serva, N VIIONAL Kkv, Jan. 

New Iri*-^’ Problems, by Dr. W. Dibelius, PRKUS.SISCIIE. 
^ \nkr.i'i.in*R, Dee. 

Phe Pransfurmation of Foxford, Co. Mayo by Sisters 
of Charity, by E. Leahy, Amkr. C vrH. QRl.V, Oct, 

L\r.ni R PROHI.KMS : 

Pile J.abour Party, Mai Ml LI. AN, Jan. 

'Phe Intellectual Condition of the Labour Party, by 
W. 11. Mailock, Monthly Kkv, Jan. 

Phe Labiyir Party in the House of Commons, by Paul 
Mantuux, Rkv. dk Paris, Dec. i. 

'! he Liibour Year in the United Stales, by V\ S. Yarros, 
Amkr. Rkv. of Rkvs, Jan. 

'Phe Problem of the Unemployed, by H. Sawyer, 
Em FIRE Rkv, Jan. 

The Church Army at Hempstead Hall, by F. C. 
Kempson, TkKAsrRY, Jan. 

'Phe Sweating System, \fAOllLLAN, Jan, 

Marriage Laws: 

Divc»rcc in the United Stales, by (L Willett van Nest, 
Nineteenth Cent, Jan. 

Milton on Divorce, by C. B. Wheeler, Nineikenth 
Cent, Jan. 

Municipal and Local ('.overnment : 

Some Amusing Anomalies in Local Government, by 
T. W. Wilkinson, World’s Work, Jan. 

The American ^nd the British City, by F. C. Howe, 
SCRIKNEK, Jan. 

('hicago, by Charles Whibley, Blackwood, Jan. 

Traffic Problems, see Traffic. 

Navies and Navai. Affairs: 

Uneasiness! Is It Justified.^ by Archibald Hurd, 
United Service Mag, Jan. 

Food for Thought, by Capt. R.N., United Service 

‘ Mag, Jan. 

The Growth of the Cruiser, Blackwood, Jan. 

The Naval Manoeuvres in the Ionian Sea, by F. di 
I’alina, Nuova Antologia, Dec. i. 
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Old A(*k Tensions, P.\urKRisM and the Took Law: 
Old Ago Tensions and Socialism, by K. do KL'r.illain, 
R^:{‘orme SOL’iALE, Doc. i6. 

London without Workhouses, by J. S. Turccll, World’s 
Work, Jan. . 

Modern Tendencies in 'the (Jaso of tlio Toor, by K. 
Munsterberg, Deutsche Rundschau, Doc. 
Parliamentary ; 

The Q^iestion of the l.ords, by I., 'f. Hobliousc, 
CONTKMP. Rev, Jan. 

The House of Lords, by Win. Evcri‘tt, Al'LXNTli: 
Monthi.y, Dec. 

POLiTicAi., Miscellaneous : 

The (Government and I’olicy of Hate, by H. (). Arnold 
Forster, National Rev, J.in. 

English Radicalism, ])y J. llardoux, L \ Revue, Dec. 15. 
Why Tolitical Institutions are a Failure, by Duke 
of CGu.iltieri, Rasseon a Na/ionale, Dec. i and 16. 
SociOLoiiY, Socialism, eic. : 

Socialistic Experiments, . by Prof. E. S. Beesly, 
Tosrrivisr Rev, Jan. 

The (Gospel of Wealth, No. 2, b}' Andrew (^irnogio, 
North Amer. Rev, Dei:. 7. 

SUK'IDE IN I IS Morm. Aspects, by Cardinal (Gibbons, 
Century, Jan. 

Temperance Movement and the Lkji^iu 'ruxEED . 
Practical reinperanee Reform, by Sir T'. W. Whit- 
taker, National Rev, Jan. 

Temperance and the Stalule-Book, by E. E. Williams, 
Monthly Rev, Jan. 

The Present Position of the Temporanci! Movement 
in Ireland, liy Father Aloysius, Irish R(>s\rv, Jan. 
Portland, Maine ; a Temperance 'rowii. by E. N. 

Bennett, Nineteenth Cent, Jan. 

Reminiscences of the TVmperaiiee Movement, by 
Archdeacon Wilbci force, (JciVER, Jan. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

Literature and the Modern Drama, by Henry .\rlhiir 
Jones, AVI. \NTIC Monthl\, Dec. 

The Popul.icc in Dramatic Literature, by IVlad.in, 
Correspond \N T, Dec. 25. 

On Sliaki s[)eare, by Count Tolstoy, For TNTOH Ti.v 
Rev, Jan. 

^*Tlie Tempest” at Berlin, pREU.ssisniE JAHRIIUCHER, 
Dec. 

Bernard Shaw, by Dr. M. Krieg, Nurd UND Sud, Dee. 
Recent French , I ’lays, by Kene Doumic, Rev. des 
l^EUX Mon DES, Dec. 15. . 

French Life and the French Stage, by J. F. Mac- 
donald, FuRTNKiHTI.V KeV, Jail. 

Ibsen and the Icel.indic Sagas, by A. Bonus, pREL’.ss- 
ISCHE JaIIRP.I CHER, Dec. 

Traffic Pkohi.kms : 

The Traffic I’roblein of London, by Captain (G. S. C. 

Swinlon, Chamherss Journal, Jan. 

Rapid Transit for Londoners, by V’. Sommcrfeld, 
World's Work, Jan. 

W0.MEN AND WoMKN’.S WORK : 

Lady Frances Balfour, by Dora d’Espaigne Chap- 
man, W'orld's Work, Jan. " ■ 

Women and the State, by Mrs. Philip Snowden, 
World's Work, Jan. 

Australian Women and the Ballot, by Alice Henry, 
^ North American Rev, Dec. 21. 

Social Efforts on Behalf of Working Women, by Eliza 
Ichenhauser, Uep.kr L.and und Mef.r, No. 5. * 

Friedrich Naumann on Motherhood and Vocation. 
Kritische Blatter FUR die Gesammten Sozial- 
wissknschaften, Dec. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

In TERNATIONAL PoLicv (scc also Pcacc.) : 

Enti'ntc — English or (German, by Alfred Naque^ 
Nineteenth Cent, Jan. 

Peace and Disar.mament : 

The Peace (Question and Its Solution, by E. Tallichet, 
Bikliothecjue Univkrselle, Dei;. 

War without Declaration of War, Corrf.spiindan T, 
Dec. 10. 

Afghanistan and Its 'Ruler, by Ameer .Mi, Nine- 
teenth Cent, Jan. 

Africa : 

The English in the Egyptian .Soudan, by (j. V'asco, 
Rev. Frani^aise de l’E tr.anger, i;ec.* 

Italy and France in Tunis, by T. Fischer, Deu tsche 
Rundschau, Dec. 

'I'hc Congo, by S. 11 . Swinny, Positivist Rev, Jan. 
The Germ of Corruption in« the Congo Free State, by 
R. A. Durand, Fortnhhitly Rev, Jan. 

The Anti (.'ongo Madness, by A. van Hoof, .New 
Ireland Rev, J.m. 

The French Congo, by L. C.imbier, (u.'I-.'.tioN'-i 
Diplom.vtioufs et Coi.om \lk>, Dee. 10. 

The Transvaal Constitution and the Colour Chicstioiv, 
by Sir Charles Biuce, EMPIRE Rev, Jan. 

'Fhc Burden of the British Indian in South .\fiica, by 
L. M. Ritch, Asi VTic (^Ri v, Jan. 

Our Protectorate in J*Gast Africa, by Lord llindlip, 
Empire Rev, Jan. 

Harnessing the Victoria Falls, World's Work, Jan. 
.Vdventures in Uganda, by Sir JL H. Jolin-iton, 
C.VSSELT,, Jan. 

Australasi \ : 

Alfred Deakin, by M. TI. H. Macartney, National 
Rev, Jan. 

The South Sea Islanders in (Queensland, b\ IL J. T. B., 
World's Work, Jan. 

The Monroe Doctrine of Australia, by F. A. W. 
Ciisborne, Ch.vmp.ers’s Journal, Jan. * 

Austria’s Role in Euroi'ean I^olptics, by I). L. 

Buulgcr, North .Amer. Rev, Dec. 21. 

Belgium : 

Socialism in Belgium, by E. Vandcrvelde, So/I ALIS- 
IISCHE MONA'JSHEFTE, Dec. 

The Congo (Question, sec South Africa. 

Bermud.v : l^ur Half-Way House In Panama, by C. T. 

Whitelield, World’s Work, Jan. 

Canada : 

Some Canadian Problems, by Fnincis W. (Gri'v, 
Amer. Cath. Qrlv, Oct. 

Canada ; UnderWh.it Flag.? by C., Monthly Rev, Jan. 
Chin.v: Christian Missions and the Civil Power in 
China, by P. J. Maclagan, Contemp, Rev, Jan. 

Fram e : 

The Religious Situation in France, by Abbc^ Hcrme- 
line, Amer. Cath. (Qrlv, Oct. 

The Reply of the French Bishops ; English Text, 
Amer. Cath. Qrlv, Oct. 

Rome, the Catholics, and Separation, by A. Leroy- 
Bcaulicu, Rev. de Paris, Dec. i. 

The French Church at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century, by Vte. de Mcaux, CoRRESPONDANT, 
Dec. 25. 

The Religious Crisis in France, by Paul, Sabatier, 
lliiiUERT Journal, Jan. < 

France and the Pope’s Move, by L. Jerrold, Monthly 
Rev, Jan. 

The Pope and France, by Wilf-id Ward, Nine- 
teenth Cent, Jan. 



Topics of the Day in the 

• 

Furst von Biilow and l*rancc, by Victor Bcrard, Rkv. 
DK Paris, Dec. i and 15. 

j^^ainst the Financial Oligarchy in France, by Lybis, 
La Kkvuf, Nov. i and Dec. 15. 

Pius VI. and the French Revolution, by Donat Samp- 
son, Amer. Cath. Ori.y, Oct. 

tiKRMANY: 

Fiirst von Bulow’s Speech on International Relations, 
by Victor Bcrard, Rev. de Paris, Dec. r and 15. 

'I'hc Political Relations between ( iennany and Faigland, 
by Sir Philip Magnus, Dhi/rsi iiE Rkv, Dec. 

The Hohenlohc Memoirs, by Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett. National Rev, Jan. 

The Hohcnlohe Memoirs, by Dr. Hans Delbriick, 
Preussi.si:hk Jahruuciier, Nov. and Dec. 

A P'alse Charge against Prince HiMiiarck, by Dr. von 
Rotlenburg, Dedi'SCHE Rkv, Dec. 

King William and Bismarck in (iastein, iSb^, by M.ix 
Lenz, Dkut.sliie RUNhsrHAi;, Nov. and Dec. 

iluLLANi) : T’he House on Piles, by j. L. (Liivin, FoRi- 
NiOHi LV Rkv, Jan. 

INDIA : 

The Indian Budget Deb.'ite for d//), by Concr.d J. F. 
Fischer, Amatk; Qri.v, Jan. 

'The Association of Indians with the (ioxernment of 
India, by 'riieodorc Mmiison, Am.vi u <,)ulv, J.in. 

The Mysore State : a Model of Indian Adiiiinisiration, 
by Sir Roper Lethbridge, Asiatic (jRiv, Jan, 

Tlie Kducation of Indian I Minces, by Raiah 1 . Kajgan 
of Kapurthala, Ninktkkn ril Ckn i', Jan. 

I ndo- British Trade with Persia, by Naoro/ M. Parvee/, 
Asia lie ORi.v, Jan. 

J Vl'AN AND rilK I’Nin-D S I ATKS : 

Japan and the United Slates, by Sydiu'v Brooks, 
Fortn r« ;ii ri v R kv, J an. 

The Unilcd States ean enforce Its Law', liy Anti- 
Federalist, Ndrui Amkr. Rkv, Dec. 21. 

Would Knglaiid aid Japan against America.^ by M. 
W. Hazelline, .NuRni Amkr. Rkv, Dec. 21. 

\merican Schools and Japanese lMii)ils, by^U. \\ . 
Fulton, Nukth .'Vmkr. Rkv, Dec. 21. 

Newfoundlxnd Fishkriks I)isi‘i;TK,by P. 'I'. McUralh, 
N(»rth Amkr. Rkv, Dec. 7. 

Panama c.'anal .as tfk President s\nv 1 1, Ami r. 

Rev. OF Rkvs, Jan. 

Roumania; 

How'the King of Roumania was crowned with an Iron 
Crowm, by Carmen Sylva, P\LL Mall M \c., Jan. 

The Roumanian Army, by Liciit.-Col. K. LaLirgiie, 
Questions Ditlomai kjuks f.i Coi^omalks, 
Dec. 16. 

Russia : 

Social Democratic Russia, by SlreU/ow', So/iALls’r- 
iscHE Monatshkfik, Dec. 

The Russian Loan a National Danger, by h. SeMiie- 
noff, (iRANDK Rev, Dec. i. 

The Whale Festival of the Koryaks of .Siberia, by 
Ambrose Talbot, World’s Work, Jan. 

Spain : 

The Projected Association Law, by M. M. t?ainara, 
Ciudad df. Dios, No. 7. 

'I’he New Customs Duties, by S, Canales, Nuestro 
TiExMpo, No. 89. • 

iipain and F.ngland, by j. Becker, Numstro Tikmpo, 
No. 88. 

The Spirit of Present Day Spain, by Havelock Ellis, 
Atlantic Mo^hlv, Dec. 
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Turkey : 

The Sultan of Turkey, by Sefer Bey, -L a Rkvue, 
Dec. I. 

Pan lslamism and the* Sultan of Turkey, by Prof. A. 

Vambery. Asia ru: (^RiA, Jan. . .. 

fierman Finance in Tuikey, by Constantinople, 
Nation \i. Rev, Jan. 

Unmtkd SrAIE> : 

President Roosevelt’s Message, by Frederic Harrison, 
Positivist Rev, Jan. 

Is the United .States a World-Power? by Ignotus. 
North Amlr. Rev, Dec. 7 


THE LADY’S REALM. , 

The Lady s /ualm ha.s been rising, while most of 
the illustrated iiiaga/jnes have been falling in ([uality, 
alike in letterpre.ss and illustrations. The January 
number fully entitles it to rank among the first of our 
illustrated inontidy niaga/ines. 'I'he opening pa|R;r 
deals with representative examples of modiaii French 
art, including several of Henri Martin's pictures. 
Ostrich heathers and their preparation for the market, 
whether for hat-trimmings or (ajiirt debutantes or boas, 
form the subject of an interesting pajier. Women seem 
very largely cniployed in tlu^ w'ork. “ Men and their 
disinclination for marriage " is the subject of a sensible 
p.Tper by Olive (.’. Malvery, who advocates, as many 
others do, a “ dot ” for tlie British girl. Tliere are a 
good many interesting ])ortraits of actors and society 
pe« >1)1^* 


THE MUNSEY. 

Afunscy 2^ Afae^azine begins the New Year well. The 
0 |)ening ]>aper deals with the art of O. K. Watts, 
chiefly his pprl rails, the frontispic«*c ])eing his fine 
portrait of Motley. It is some ot his less knowm work 
that is here rejwdiu:ed. 

Another artic'le describes llie sni'cessful, to many 
people's thinking, singularly uninteresting career of 
Mr. Cortelyou, who was first President Cleveland's 
secretary, then President McKinley’s, next organi.sed 
the new’ Department of fajinmeree and Labour for 
Mr. Roosevelt, ami is now' to succeed Mr. Leslie 
Shaw as Secretary of the Treasury. He began merely 
as a clerk, “ one of the thirty thousand cogs in the 
(lovernmenl wlicd at Washington.” Courtesy is said 
to be one ( f his elKuacteristies — indeed, his calm 
courtesy ha^ won tor him the name of a ** human 
machine.” 

Mr. Herbert Cusson deserihes the “ Americans in 
America,” quotjng the opinions of many “foreign 
writers” on tlie American nation. He admits that 
the American type is still unfinished, but evidently 
agrees with Mr. Luther Burbank, the plant-crosscr of 
California, tliat “ all the necessary crossing has been - 
done,” and only refining and polishing is reiiuired to 
make the finest race the world has ever known. , Con- 
ceit, however, is not one of the national traits which 
he enumerates. 
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THE AJUEitlCAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Ma tkrial expansion in wealth and ■ industry seems 
to be the note struck by the January number. The 
description of the colossal boom in iiiinintj shares has 
been separately noticed, as also the account given of 
the rapid progress of thc! motor-car in the United 
States. 

r.ANI» ROOM IN THE WEST. 

Mr. C. M. Harger tlescrihes the new land boom 
in *hc West. 'fhe Westerner decries the word 
“ boom,” and declares it is merely a steady growth ; 
but the percentage of increase in farm values has 
ranged from 29 per cent, in Iowa to 81 per cent, in 
Wyoming, as compared with the average of 32 per 
cent, over the whole country. Mvery year some 
400,000 settlers pour across the Mississippi westw.ard. 
Irrigation has bt:(*n enormously developed, pumping 
machinery cheaiiened anil pijrfccted, natural reservoirs 
utilised, and the area of artificial moisture greatly 
extended. The West is said to have entiired on a 
new era, knowing what crops to raise and how to 
cultivate them. ICxperimcntal (K)vcrninent farms to 
prove the feasibility of “dry farming” are to be estab- 
lished. 

The new land boom is said to be more successful 
than that of the eighties, being based on what seem 
to be permanent conditions or, at least, such a 
situation as appeals to the farmer as certain to 
continue. With farm products bringing 40 per cent, 
more than five years ago, with rainfall in the West 
showing year after year of abundance, with seekers 
for new homes knocking at the door, how can farms 
tail to increase in price ? 

l’Rl)(;kESS' AT PANAMA. 

'fhe Panama Canal, as the President saw it, is 
described very largely in his own glowingly optimistic 
words. The hygienic reform has reduced average 
mortality among the whites below that of the average 
city of the United States.* The President is loud in 
his praises of the precautions taken in the interests of 
the w'orkers, whom he describes as unexcelled any- 
where for ability and character. Mr. Roosevelt 
describes the French excavating machinery as mere 
toys when compared with the new steam shovels, and 
the French pumping cars as toy cars comjxired with 
the new means of transport. The rate of excavation 
is steadily increasing month by month. The most 
advanced methods with corresponding economies in 
time and cost have been applied. lie has arranged 
to try several thousand Chinese labourers. He sees 
no reason for being prejudiced in favour of foreign 
black labour as against foreign yellow labour. The 
President certainly gives a rosy account of this great 
inter^tional work. 

Mr. H. C. Parker describes his exploration of Mount 
McKinley. He and his party reached the summit, 


but were unable to ascertain its ])rcrise aliiiude. Xt 
is still uncertain whether McKinley or Mount Logan 
is the highest i)eak on the North Apierican continent. 
There is a review of the Lal)Oiir year noticed else- 
where, and a sketch of Harriman, “ the Colossus of 
roads,” by Carl Snyder. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Monsieur Naquet (formerly Senator and Deputy) ' 
discusses the ipicstion of the relative worth of the 
alliance between France and (icrniany, and that 
between France and England, upon ICnglish lines. 
He comes to the conclusicfn that from every |)oint of 
view the ICnglish alliance is preferable. lie even 
goes so far as to say that for Franci' it would be 
better for her to be dominated by England than to 

conquer with the aid of Germany. He says he would 

prefer a general disarmament, but to that, he thinks, 
France possibly might not as.sent. He says it is 
absolutely certain that each yiar brings a nearing 
realisation of fruitful universal enduring peace. 

THE. POPE AN1> FRANi'E. 

Mr. Wilfred Ward, the editor of the Kn inc, 

states from a C'atholic point of view tlie i)rcsent ]>osi- 
tion of the crisis in France ; and it must be admitted 
that he makes out a very strong c.isc for the ( latijolics. 
lie maintains that “ wliat is going on in France is not 
legislation with .t view to the iilliinale liberty of the 
Ciiurch, designed to purge Catholicism of political 
elements, hut is in the minds of its cliief promoters 
]iart of a campaign directed through the ( urch 
againsc Christianity.” 

J'HE gUESTH)N UE DIVOkt.K. 

C. W. Van Nest writes on “ Di’^orce in the United 
States.’' His article is chiefly confined to a statement 
of the different laws of the diffiTent States, and he 
notices that it is odd that in no State has the question 
of existence of children made any difference in the 
statutory provisions. Contrary to all that has been 
said of the prevalence of divorce in America there 
>vere in the year 1900 only 200,000 divorced persons 
in a population of 76 millions ; the number of 
widowed persons was nearly 4 millions. Mr. C. IL 
Wheeler writes on Milton pamphlets on “'Fhe 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce.” He maintains 
that they contain ideas which arc more calculated to 
benefit the human race than all the pseudodhcology 
and anachronistic metaphysics of “ Paradise Lost.” 

Mr. G. W. Bulman seems to pr-ove his case that 
bees have no preference for blue flowers. The Raja 
of Kapurthala discusses the various ways of educating 
Indian princes, and decides strongly in favour of 
training in Europe. Ther^ are two literary articles, 
one on “La Jeune Captive,” the lady to whom 
Chenier addressed his beautiful poem, the other by 
Mr. Herbert Paul on “ The InfluQftce of Catullus.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Hi sfi>i:s ilu' thrc:c [wikts ([iiotcMl (.‘Isc wIktc there is 
a suhsiantiiil bill of fare proviilcd in the Innuary 
nuniBir. 

IS ihk akmv a F-K\rn”? 

Tlu; I'Larl of (.'ardigaFi asks, “ Is the regular arFiiy 
loo large or loo small ? ” He answers that our regular 
arFuy of iSo,ooo Fiien is of no eonet i\able u.se as a 
(lefeFKv against aFi iFivasioFi, whieli, if possible at all, 
would be Fuade by a FFiillion armed lUeFi. 'I'o cpiell 
insubfirdination at lionK- \n <ase of want ol foorl 
(luring a great war 18,000 Fuen would be Fuore than 
eFFougii. Similarly, the hidian Aiiuy is Fiot numerous 
enough to defend our Inclian lunpiie fiom attaek 
lioFU without. It is absurdly large if ke[)l up with a 
\ie\\ to repressing iFilernal, disfirder. lie derlaies 
that it is im))ossible to eoFisidi r the army estimates ot 
both (Ireat Ibitaiti and Itidia without recogFiising at 
oFU-e that the cotnposilioFi of both coFislitutes a 
gigatuie fraud itpoti the |)ublie. 

FS FIFF>: FFOOKSr.M.l. A NAFFONAF iF.sF ? 

Air. A. J’i. Cave deals faithlully with tlu* lu'we.st 
iournalism of the weekl) snippet kin<l. He sa\s, 
“ bookstalls in .\ meric a show ehielly high-c lass 
inaga/incs atid nc‘W' nove ls. Iff (lerFiiany repriFits of 
the ('lassies prevail. With us the' sFiiall weekly ])apers 
overshadow' everything else.” Ho deFio:FFFc-es the way 
FFi wliich our weeklies pandoi- to gambling and trashy 
sensationalism. He- rejiorts, however, that publie 
taste has distinelly advaFic ed during the last live 
years, “ iti spite Cif the industrious etVorts of editors 
to the contrary.’’ Hi? pleads for a rc'form of llu' 
gatnbling law's, which would prohibit ehaFicv gamers 
and stamp out dishoFiest competition. 

01 FtKF< \F<I K I.F-.S. 

laeiil.-C(jl. Pedcler exj)oses the way in whic h scpiire 
and parson connive at the harefae'eel robbery of foot- 
paths by the land-ownitig elassc's, and Mr. Richard 
Heath contributes a valuable study of peasaFFt iiisur- 
reetioFTs Iff 1^581 and 1525. He nic'iitions by the' way 
that the ( OFiimons of Kent, headed by Wat 'rvl« r, 
destroyed a house of ill-fame Fiear LoffcIoff bridge 
Avhich belonged to William Walworth, Cord Mayor of 
Condon. Mr. Heath’s sympathies are with die insur- 
gents in Kngland and GerFiiany, though he records 
that the attempts to secure jiustice hy lo( al insurrec- 
tion invariably led to defeat and niiFi. by the gradual 
elevation of the human conscience tli*. position of the 
rural labourer tends slow'lv to improve. Mr. March 
Phillips lias a very interesting jiajier on Santa Sophia. 
He urges the reader to accept the arch-principle as 
the keynote of Santa Sophia, and to read the building 
as a (ireek comment on Roman Imjjerial architecture. 
Mr. P. J. Maclagan urges remedies lor the difficulties 
wising between Christian missions and the civil pow'cr 
in China. His chief suggestions are the aholilion of 
the official status of Roman Catholic missionaries and 
the more friendly con.sultation bctw’een mandarin, 
missionary and consul. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

f)i rofa tuimher packed with iFn|jortant articles, 
four have beep scl(.'Cted f(jr special notice elsc'wherV. 

FS F XCI.AM) A SI C(»\I) IK >i F..\M) 

Mr. J. L. (larvin, in a pajFer rtUitled “ 'Phe House 
on PfIcs : a Hislorv aFid a Warning,” discusses this 
(|uesliun in a ili i idedly aflFFUialixe direction. It is a 
\ery pregnant and suggestive .slud\. 'J'he puFi)ort of 
it all is given in the closing sentcFW'es : 

Mne.l.iTi'l, wluisi- ;il, .imi cnnuiicrcial 

<'• •iiiFitiiiii SCI sFicni<;ly n si-niiilc-s tli.iF of Fls* at tlie 

tif Fli(ir ilc‘c'nilc.-in.<-, fi is llit' rrsiiiiicr lliry h;iil 

(ho pos^iliitily Ilf \\ icii-niiig till* hiisis ut tinpriial life 
.iikI power hy the i innmi'rc i;il .imi iniioii of (.^rralc-r Biiliiiii. 

'I 111* ilo( lino ami Fall oF itio I )iiii h Ri‘|MihIii- rrm.iiiis tin* dearest 
of .ill liisForii :il l■\.1nlpIi‘n nf the s.-u-jiFi «■ of iiafioiKil power to 
iiii!i\ iclii.il riliTi-si .uiil of pel iiiancnt .tjioiiliii-ss to iinniicliaii.’ 
1'iiispc.rily. 

r.FOFtt ON ULRAh KXOFil'S. 

Mr. T. A. S])cn«lcr writes with eharaeleristic fulness 

ot intoriFiation and jiidici;!) mind iijion population and 
agricnllme. He poitits out that iti the first part of 
last ei'nlury agriculturi' was arlificially stimulated by 
war, high prit'es and fear of fatuine, while pojiulation 
was artificially ( oFigested hy the old 1 ‘oor Law. 
('ompariFig with this the later period, we are measur- 
ing the deeline of the whoU' population hy a standard 
which is only altaitied tjiiite letuporarily and through 
evceptioFial ( aiises, and which was not compatible 
with thcw'e’r.ii eiilier of towFi or coiiFitry. Ilefurtlier 
nil" *liai publie welfare does not recpiire a large 
portioFi of the jxipulation to consist of agri('ultural 
labourers, though it dors retpiiri* the largest number 
to live in the fresh aiF and oj)en spaces of the country, 
'rhe (lei'liFie in the numher of person.s engaged in 
.igriculture is not vt'ry great, and llie rural, as distin- 
guished from Uu.‘ agricultural ])opulalion, is increasi»ig 
substantially, as the last census shows, llunigh not so 
fast as the urban population. 

(JFFf^R ARIU l.l'S. 

'riie germ of coFruption in the (Tongo Free State 
admiiusiiatioFi is found by Mr. Ralph A. Durand 
to e(»nsist in the fact that the ydulanthropie and 
jxdiiieal aiFus with which Ft was started have been 
subordinated to the commercial. Annexation by 
belgium is held to be the most satisfactory solution 
of the problcFu. A very bright and spaikling paper 
is contributed by Mrs. John l.anc on the tyianny of 
clothes. It is a sort of fcFiiinine i)Ostscript to 
“Siirtor RcsarlFFs ” — the wail of a woman condemned 
to the slavery of fajhion and .so disal)led from apply- 
ing her brains to Ijctter purpose. 'Fwo interesting 
literary papers tfre contributed, ofic by Mr. Francis 
dribble on Benjamin Con.stant, whose “Adolphe” 
was the first novel of cold and pitile.ss self-analysis ; 
the other, by Mr. Edward Wright, on Auguste Briseiix, 
the national poet of Brittany, under the title of “ A 
Celtic Renaissance of the Bast.” Mr. Aflalo draws a 
racy picture of the ideal sportsman. Mr. W. S. Dilly 
contrasts Spino/a and Spencer. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The Icadipg articles in the National Reineia on 

Tho Government and Policy of Hate,” by Mr. 
A.rnoUl Forster, M.P., and “ The Risks of the Channel 
Tunnel,” hav^ been separately noticed, and that on 
“ Practical Temperance* Reform ” noticed along with 
another article on similar lines. A special supple- 
ment deals with “ 'Fhc Separatist Conspiracy in Ire- 
land,” by Pactum Serva. 'Fhe Right' Hon. Sir 
Rowland lilennerhassett reviews the “ Hohcnlohe 
Memoirs.” I notice that he says that the Memoirs 
do not mention Hohenlohc’s attitude to Kngland 
during the lloer War, nor his action in regard to the 
KriigiT telegram of January, 1896. The reviewer 
has the best reason for believing that Hohenlohe 
induced the Raiser to alter the original draft of that 
telegram, which, “ if it had been [mblished as it stood, 
would have rendered war between England and 
Germany inevitable.” 

THE AU.srRALIAN COMMONWEAI.IH PREMIER. 

Mr. M. H. H. Mai aitncy has a character sketch of 
Mr. Alfn‘d Deakin, which, however, does not leave 
on the mind any very clear impressio 1, except of 
amiability and versatility. Much of the article is a 
vindication of Mr. Deakin’s attitude towards pre- 
ferential tariffs, showing him to be a sincere fritmd 
alike of Australia and Great Britain. 'Fhe writer 
considers him rather weak as a leader and somewhat 
prone to magnify difficulties. Yet he can say that 
“ he is the one Australian statesman who is alike indis- 
pensable to the (>)mmonwealth and to the Empire.” 

IVir.RMAN FINANCE IN Tt^RKEY. 

“ (Constantinople,” writing on this subject, says no 
one can deny that German inlluence in Constantinople 
to-day far outweighs that of any other Power, but it 
is nuieh less dominant than is generally supposed, and 
it rests on most insecure foundations - the favour of 
the present Sultan, whose death may at any moment 
change the whole aspect of affairs. French financiers 
have also been bu.sy and successful in 'Furkey, almost 
as succe.ssful as (ii-rman. The writer says the con- 
trast between English and (German enterprise in 
Turkey is a mortifying one. Besides Joans and rail- 
way.s, which give good profits, Germans earn large 
sums by supplying locomotives and other rolling 
stock, and 'guns and ammunition for the army, 
of which trade they have almost the monopoly. 'Flic 
Constantinople tramways are also actually in their 
hands ! That British capital and industry shows such 
poor results is partly due to Engli.sh capitalists since 
1875 having been fearful of Turkc'y'and con.sequently 
avoided it. Moreover, their Governntent would pro- 
bably not back up British capitalists as the (Jet man 
and French Crovernments back up their resjiective 
capitalists. 'Flie German press constantly flatters the 
Sultan; the English press calls him Abdul the 
Damned, and other abusive names, so that we n^ed 
hardly complain if he prefers to lavish his favours on 
subjects of the Kaiser rather than on those of King 


Edward. Nevertheless, it is improbable that the 
Baghdad Railway will be dtrried beyond Aleppo, 
unless Biitish co-operation can be secured — a ques- 
tion, however, which the British Government evideq^Iy 
docs not yet consider ripe for discussion. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

“ Musi NOS Without Method,” * in “Maga” for 
January, is less generally interesting than usual, being 
devoted to the review of three or four hooks — notably 
York PowelFs Life, which is very favourably noticed. 
Lord Lytton\s Letters arc the subject of a special 
article. Nearly nine pages arc devoted to an article 
on the End of the Education Bill, which, needless to 
say, is not mourned over. Ft is a very able state- 
ment of the Opposition case. Mr. Basil Williams 
describes the curious way*- in which Foreign Affairs 
were muddled through with in the reigns of the two 
first (ieorges ; and the article on “ With a ( 'ar to the 
(ierman Manceiivrcs” is continued. The Fourth 
Book of Mr. Alfred Noye.s’ “ Drake, an English 
Epic,” app)ear.s. Altogether it is a very good numbL.r, 
though perhaps not (juitc at so high a level as the 
two preceding. 

THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The New Year opening number of the Monthly 
RiTtnv is on the whole very good. Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s concluding article on “ 'Fhe Intellectual 
(I'ondiiion of the Labour Party ” opens it, and perhaps 
the most important, separately nolici'.d, is upon 
‘‘(\'inada, Under what IHag?” There are several 
good literary articles, notably Mr. (L S. Street’s 
“Ghosts of I’iceadilly ” (81 and 82, Piccadilly), for the 
benefit of the belated Londoner. Should he, in that 
ri'gion, hear pit-a-pat behind him, let him be suu- it 
is either the ghost of Beau Brummcll, whom Mr. Street 
will not allow to have been a mere impudent fop, as 
some would have it ; or (at No. 82) the ghost of Lady 
.\shburton, one of the English salonilres^ “a mag- 
nanimous and beautiful soul,” said Garlyle. Countess 
de la Warr writes of “ Jane, Duchess of Gordon,” a 
friend of Burns, in her day a very great lady. 

FRANCE AND THE POPE’s MOVE. 

Mr. Laurence Jerrold, writing on this subject, a.sks 
who, in the long run, will pay the piper in this de- 
plorable dispute? Not the French State; not the 
Pope ; but the Roman Catholic Church of France, 
whose payments will extend over some time. Evi- 
dently he thinks the Church has cut a poor figure : — 

P;issive obedience, to begin with, was very well as a tribute 
to the master, but it has brought no credit, satisfaction, or 
licnehl to the servants. The Church of France is not more 
looked up to because it has been constantly and successively 
stultified in all it attempted or suggested by the Vatican. One 
may admire its olmlicnce, but its most faithful son cannot 
admire it for the ill-luck which has pursued its every meek 
endeavour to arrange for itself a quiet life. 

When peace comes to ‘the. Church it will be peace 
without much honour — peace for a “ weak, shorn, and 
shrunken Church.” 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The Worlds IVot^k for January, though well 
illustrated and varied in contents, is ratlier scrappy. 
Certain articles have been separately referred to. 
The suggestion for military home colonies and motor 
roads made in last number is further discussed, Lord 
Roberts having been interviewed on the subject, and 
thinking the plan •* hardly practicable." Others inter- 
viewed were Major Seely, M.P., and Mr. Stead, who 
committed themselves to no expression of opinion ; 
also Mr. Rider Haggard, who sympathises, hut doubts 
the practicability. It is suggested that Crown Lands 
might be used for the experiment. 

MANUAL TRAINING AT KTON. 

Mr. T. Cartwright writes a short account of the 
‘‘School of Mechanics,” as the h^tonian workshops 
are called, where from 7.3b to 8.30 on Tuesday and 
Saturday evenings the hf)ys are very busy with saws, 
planes, measures and chisels. 

A NEW SYSTEM OK WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

Mr. H. C. Nielsen, in an article rather technical for 
the non-scientific reader,’ describes a new system of 
wireless telcgr.aphy, the invention of a Danish 
engineer, Valdeniar Poiilsen, which will have the 
advantage of confining the telegrams to the receiving 
and transmitting stations, and preventing neighbouring 
receivers from getting them, thus obviating one of the 
greatest objections hitherto to wireless telegraphy. 

THE “still vexed HERMOOTHES.” 

By this it is supposed that Shakespeare meant 
the Bermudas, described in an interesting pajjcr by 
Mr. Charles T. AV'hitefield as “ Our Half-way House 
to Panama." Lightly taxed, he apparently thinks 
the Bermudans very well off. They arc 17,000 in 
number, many being negroes and many Portuguese, 
and they elect their own House of As.scmbly, suc- 
cessfully managing their own aftairs. The trade is, 
naturally, chiefly with the United States and Canada, 
and though loyal colonists, Bermuda’s people are 
more like Virginians than Knglishinen, even her 
tourists being chiefly Americans. Potatoes, onions, 
and above all lilies — large trumpet-lilies especially for 
the Easter market — are her chief sources of wealth. 
Oleanders grow, like the weeds they are, in the 
Bermudas, and in spring the islands are pink with 
their blossoms. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other papers describe anomalies in English 
local government — the number ol’ ixirishes of two 
houses and even one only ; a curious Siberian festival 
of bringing home the whale ; and the recent and pro- 
niised changes in London’s traffic. The last-named 
article is accompanied by an excellent map of under- 
ground tube London. Local conditions make the 
Parisian system of concentric railways with frequent 
junction-points impossible jn London, and though the 
ignorant Londoner maf not know it, his city has now 
the best and most up-to-date system of electric railways 
in existence. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

In the Empire Reintio Mr. Charles Bruce, writing on 
the new Transvaal Constitution and the Colour Ques- 
tion, fears . lest the British principle of equal* civil 
rights for black and white may now be in the letter 
of the law rather than in thq spirit; There is, he 
argues, 

all the difference in the world between legislation and adminis- 
tration, and the transfer of the executive from the control of the 
Imperial Government to the control of a IocmI legislature involves 
the consctjurncc that me.asiires enacted for the protection of 
natives in accordance with principles approved by the Imperial 
Government may have to be .administered by officers responsible 
to a legislature hostile alike to the letter of the law and the 
spirit in which it has been enacted. 

He thinks it foolish to pretend not to see that a 
main cause of the South African war was the difference 
between this English principle and the fundamental 
law of the Transvaal Republic. ; and with so much 
powder in the hands of the Boers he thinks this well- 
tried principle will tend to be ignored. 

MISUNDERSTANDING THE “ ENTENTE CORDIALE.” 

Mr. Edward Dicey ably sums up Foreign 
Affairs for the closing year. He fears the one 
thing likely to cause trouble is the undue im- 
portance attached to the mkfUe cordieUe in 
France. Most Frenchmen, he thinks, of whatever 
party or politics, are firmly convinced that Eng- 
land, in i if not in name, has committed herself to 
tir i iicnsive and defensive alliance, and is ready to 
come to the armed assistance of France in the event 
of Germany’s aggression. A Frenchman, long resi- 
dent in Englanti, too long to hold any such view, felt 
bound to tell him — 

that if any occasion slioiild arise on which England might be 
called upon 10 act in accordance with the assurances she is 
believed to have given, and if she should refuse to do anything 
l^yond giving her moral support, she would be regarded as 
having l>ctrayed France, and would he far more hated by the 
French nation than she ever was in the clays when she was 
known throughout the length and breadth of the country as 
per fide Albiopt, ^ 

Which it is devoutly to be hoped is not true. 

Lord Hindlip, who recently wrote a good travel- 
book a 1 )out East Africa and Uganda, writes on the 
Progress and Possibilities of the East African Protec- 
torate. 


Coenobium. 

This is the title of a new magazine, in French and 
Italian, dealing in its first number with religion, art 
and literature, and also with feminism. Some space 
at the end is devoted to brief reviews of leading 
articles in other reviews, belonging to various 
countries. The articles are serious and not at all 
of the scrappy order. The magazine promises well. 
Its price is 2.50 lira a copy, and its editorial offices 
are at Lugano. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Elseifier co/itains a most interesting article on 
Corsica, illustrated with pictures of Hastia, the old 
capital, Ajaccio and the room in which Napolhon 1 . was 
born, a Sunda}^ morning market under the palms, the 
tunnel-like entrance to ohl Sartene, and several other 
sights of the famous island. There is a contribu- 
tion on the modern siege system, with a portrait of 
General Nogi, views of Tort Arthur and several other 
places in the Far East. T'wo articles dealing with 
artistic subjects are also worth mention ; one gives 
an account of the remarkable wall paintings to l>e 
seen in the J^rotestant church of Rosendal, in 
Geldeiland, and the other is a sketch of a lady artist, 
Suze Bisschop-Robertson. 

DUrCII TIMK. 

In Dc GidSy the most readable contribution is that 
on the regulation of time in Holland. In 1892 the 
Government arranged with the managers of railways 
that Greenwich time should be adopted ; this led to 
some confusion, which has not entirely passed away. 
The present Dutch Government has brought in a Bill 
for the adoption of Central ICuropean time ; this is, 
broadly s^x^aking, an hour in advance of (Greenwich 
time and forty minutes ahead of what is termed 
Amsterdam time. If this law comes into operation, 
it may be difticult to know what really is the time 
when travelling in the Netherlands during the next 
year or so. 

PROilRKSS Ot DUrCTI TRADK. 

The strength and weaknesses of the Constitution 
afford sco))e for a lengthy artiide ; and the need for 
technical instruction and an Office, or (Government 
Department, for the furtherance of trade, is ably dealt 
with by R. 1 \ J. Tutein Nollhenius in his review o! 
the organisation and work of the Trade Department 
established in (Germany a little less than two years ago. 
Many people are inclined to regard Holland as of no 
account from a trading and manufacturing point of 
view, but this is a mistake. To take two widely 
jdiffering instances : More tlian one Dutch boot manu- 
facturer does a good business in our country, employ- 
ing up-to-date machinery, and often using better 
materials in shoes of equal price than does his English 
cousin ; and the present condition of affairs in Persia 
makes it worth while to ix)int out that the Dutch arc 
making great efforts to open u]) business in that 
country, which we usually regard as the battle-ground 
of Britain and Russia, to the exclusion of so small a 
State as the Netherlands. 

GERMANY AND PERSIA.* 

As if to emphasise the above remarlft, we find on 
taking up Onu Eeuw another article on technical 
instruction. This, too, is a thoughtful contribution, 
and might be perused with pront by others than 
Dutchmen. The writer, who signs as “ Peregrinator,” 
has something instructive and interesting to say con« 
cerning the Central East. He draws attention to the 
fact that the long struggle between Russian and 


• British diplomacy in Persia and the adjoining terri- 
tory has assumed quite a new phase as a rc.sult of the 
Russo-Japanese War and the Anglo- Japanese Treaty, 
and he .says that the position will be again changed 
before very long by the intervention of (Germany. A 
line of steamers between Hamburg and the Persian 
(Gulf is about to be inaugurated- -a. most important 
fact which mu.st not be lost sight of by either of the 
Powers most deeply concerned. Further, he believes 
that the position will undergo ye! another change 
when Great Britain adopts the policy of protection, 
which he prophesies will occur very soon. 

THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

In the first December number of tlie Eeime des 
Deux Mondes M. Brunctiere has a characteristic 
article on “The Philosophers and French Society 
in the liGightcenth (Jeiitury,” a new book by Marius 
Roustan. 

THE PHII.OSOPHERS AND THE FRENCH REVOUmON. 

M. Brunctiere opens his article by saying that 
nearly thirty years ago he published in the Revue an 
article on a similar subject —a recent book by Felix 
Roctpiain. M. Roequain denies the power of iilcas 
in history ; M. liruneticre believed in them. As to 
Professor Roustan, M. Brunctiere says he has given 
us one of the newest books imaginable on one of the 
most exhausted of topics. 

THE COMTESSE I'K MIRAREAH. 

Dauphin Meunier, VTiting in both December 
numbers, tells the story of the Comtesse dc Mirabeau 
and prints some unpublished documents. Had the 
('ointesse de Mirabeau so few charms that she 
de.serves no place in history? She would at le.ist 
have been less slighted, says the writer, had she nut 
effaced herself after a foolish Mat It was at Aix in 
l*rovencc in 1783, at the hearing of her action for 
separation, that her personality, rather than her honour, 
was brought into evidence. When judgment was 
pronounced, she having won back her liberty at the 
expense of her reputation, disappeared from the scene 
in great confusion, while her husband, who had him- 
self pleaded and lost his cau.se, became the idol of 
his province and the man par excellence for the task of 
the Revolution. 

THE RELIGION OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Tn the second December number Henri Br< 5 mond 
has an article on the Religion of George Eliot, based 
on Sir Leslie Stephen's biography. In conclusion, 
the wTiter tells us that the History of the Fathers in 
the Desert has preserved the memorable answer made 
by Abbot Poemen to some of his disciples. The 
latter had asked him “ When we see our brothers 
asleep at prayers, ought we not to shake them to keep 
them awake ? " He replied : — “ When I see a brother 
thus overcome by sleep, !• want to rest his head on 
my knees.” These words, Says the writer, sum 
up the religion and the moral teaching of George 
Eliot. jk 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The Duke of (lualtieri contributes an able and 
lengthy study of modern i)olitical institutions to the 
iKasse^S^na Ndziomiic{Diic.*imhf^x i stand T5th), Briefly, 
his thesis is that Parliamentary government is dis- 
credited, and that the democracy of the immediate 
future will have, to evolve a new system of govern- 
ment to suit its altered needs. Representative 
government, he maintains, depends for its success on 
a balance of ])o\ver between the monarch and the 
Upper and Lower Chamber, a system tliat has been 
far more successful in haigland than elsewhere. 
Democracy has for its fundamental principle the full 
and inalienable sovereignty ot the people alone. 
Hence institutions that suit one form of government 
cannot suit another, and democracy in our present 
transitional stage is liRe an overgrown child piir- 
petually bursting the bonds of its inadequate 
garments. 

THE KU’l’UUE OK l)KMOCK\CY. 

As regards the form of government to which 
democracy will gravitate, the Duke wi.Ncly refrains 
from dogmatising. After putting a.-jide Frencli Jacobin 
democracy as the most dangerous to social stability, 
leading direct to atlu ism and anarchy, he turns to 
the two Confederate Repiil)lics of Switzerland and 
the United States as sup[)lying u.seful examples of two 
oppo.site pos.sibilitics. In Switzerland the fAgishUive 
Chamber is being steadily superseded by the direct 
appeal to the elec.torate, both through the referentium 
iiud the direct veto. In America distrust of Congress 
and its corrui)tion has resulted in a considerable trans- 
ference of power to tlic executive, in the persons both 
of the President and the State (lovernors, and in 
various regulations limiti?ig the power of Congre.-a 
itself. The Duke of Gualticri believes that according 
lo the needs and predilections of the various nations 
the democracy will advance in one or other of these 
directions. 'Phe article makes a vivid impression 
because written from an entirely detached standf^oint, 
whereas we in England almost invariably assume that 
the Parliamentary form of government must neces- 
sarily be the best at all times and for all nations. 

Another article of special interest to ICnglish readers 
deals with Catholicism in England since the conver- 
.sion of John 'Henry Newman. The author is the 
w'ell-known critic, (1. Grabinski, and the article, admir- 
ably written, is mainly founded on the exhaustive 
volumes of Paul Thureau-Dangin 

IMMIORAITON INTERNATIONAL. 

In the Rivista (V Italia (December) T^. Ratto dis- 
cusses exhaustively the existing conditions of emigra- 
tion from the Old to the New World, and pronounces 
strongly in favour of the holding of an international 
conference with a view to laying down the principles 
on which immigration should be regulated and guided 
into advantageous channels. Tl is rumoured that the 
United States are prepared to take the necessary 
steps to summon ^uch a conference ; but should they 


fail to do so, the author hopes to see Italy take the 
initiative. At present, as be points •out, some tw<> » 
million emigrants cross the Atlantic every year in an 
entirely haphazard m'anner, and we cannot complain 
if restrictive legislation is carried 'out* bn the further 
side to lessen the evils that necessarily ensue. More- 
over, as things arc, it is difficult to say where the 
responsibility of a countfy ceases towards the children 
who leave her shores, a point of much practical 
importance for Italy, where the Dante Alighieri 
Society collects large sums for the benefit of poor 
Italian colonists in North and South America. 

Emporium publishes an exceedingly interesting 
account, with excellent illustrations, of the my^erious 
Zimbabwe ruins in Rhodesia. The author, A. Ghisleri, 
summarises the discoveries and theories of various 
travellers from 'Pheodore Bent to D. Randall-Mciver, 
hut is not inclined to adopt the once prevalent view 
that Zimbabwe is the Ophir of the Old Testament. 

In the Nuova Antoloi^ia Professor C. Lombroso 
does not consider that motors have materially in- 
crea.setl opportunities for crime, although they are, of 
course, a convenience to the high-class thief or forger. 
A travi'ller in Russia writes with enthusiasm for the 
great monastery at Valaam, on Lake Ladoga, and 
the editor, Mag. Ferraris, writes with his accustomed 
authority on the urgency of reducing taxation in Italy. 

LA REVUE. 

Count Tolstoi contributes to the first December 
number of La Ka'uexiW article on Laniennais. 

LOUNl* TOLSIOI .AND LAMKNNAIS. 

Lamennais, like all men of superior intelligence, he 
writes, has marked out the path in which humanity 
will inevitably achieve its destiny — the path in which 
men will be delivered from the external and pseudo- 
Christian religion which has no connection with life, 
the path in which will lake place the institution of 
the fundamental Christian doctrine, which will trans- 
form the life of the individual, as well as that of. 
society and all humanity* 

KKKNCH BANKING. 

In the second December number Lysis concludes 
his pai)cr on “ The Financial Oligarchy in France.” 
He describes, as typical of the existing evils, the 
circumstances in which the catastrophe of the Comp- 
toir d'Escompte in 1889 took place. On January 31st 
a general meeting w^as held, and reports were read 
proclaiming the^ prosperous state of the bank. There 
was stated to he intact a reserve of twenty million 
francs, and a* dividend of fifty francs w^as proposed. 
A few weeks after it was proved that at the very 
moment when this brilliant state of things was being 
announced the situation of the Comptoir d’Escompte, 
owing to speculative operations contrary to the 
statutes, was irremediably compromised, and that the 
reports had lied and scientifically and voluntarily 
concealed the truth. 
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LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


I T is strange in these days df the entente cordiale to 
look hack • upon the commencement of the 
Scholars* International Correspondence in 1897 
and to realis.e the diU’erence ten years has made in 
public opinion. Then^ th <5 idea of schoolboys and 
girls in ICngland exchanging letters and visits with 
boys and girls in other countries was looked upon as 
something dangerous, unpatriotic --even, as one head- 
master of a large public school declared, immoral ; 
now^ exchange of visits and letters is in the usual 
courtie of things. 

Last summer the students of the University of Paris 
sent three delegates to Cambridge to take part in a 
debate at Trinity College — the return visit will have 
been paid before this Rkview is published — the sub- 
ject for debate in Paris being the limitation of arma- 
ments and the necessity of founding the United States 
of Kurope. 

Our old ac(iuaintance Cinq Langnes has in the 
later issues adopted the plan of giving versions of one 
and the same article in all hvc languages. In the last 
issue the theme was on Printing, and such a five-fold 
version must be a great help to .students of language 
if well done. 

Another most interesting article is in La Retme 
Universiiaire, It is by M. Cache, of the Lyc<?e d’Alais, 
and is entitled “ 'rhe Rdle of the Mothers in the 
Co-operation of Family and Lycee.** He tells French 
mothers of the way in which they may co-operate, 
insists that the children should come before .social 
duties or pleasures, and tells, among.st other interest- 
ing matter, of four mothers (one of whom was his 
own), who arranged that their hoys should always 
have one day a week together. 'Fhe singular part is 
that the families were not in the same station, and 
did not visit. So when the turn of the rich one came 
the lady took them all out in her carriage to some 
interesting place and gave them a good time. The 
musical mother arranged little concerts on her day. 
One of the other two, whb had six children of her 
own, was marvellous in the plans she devised for 
them — from making them happily useful in the 
kitchen on rainy days, to discussing with them 
lectures by eminent men which they had attended 
together. 

'Phe Polyglot Club has entered uix)n its second 
year. For particulars write to Mr. George Young, 
Hon. Sec., 3 and 4, Clement's Inn, JStrand. 

The German e.xcliange mentioned in December has 
not yet been arranged. * 

Several Indian students and a Dane earnestly 
desire correspondents in other countries. 

A student at St. Andrew^s eagerly desires a Greek 
correspondent. 

Mi s Hilda Playfair hopes that an engagement 
in Italy may soon be found for one of her students. 
The young lady would give her services in return for 
bo^rd and lodging. . 


ESPERANTO. 

Futi. of hope and interest are the prospects for the 
New Year. At the Geneva Congress the plan for 
having consuls was much approved, and already in 
thirty-eight towns in thirteen countries men have come 
forward willing to act. In the United States great 
progress has been . made since the F 2 sfx:ranto Congress 
at Geneva and that of the (Christian Endeavourers 
From letters received it would apjxiar that in America 
it is the intellectual giants who are proi)agating the 
language right and left. 

Professor McCloskie, of Princeton, in an article in 
the North American Reincit^ says that of the 3,000 or 
more roots upon which the language is based, but a 
hundred would be new to college teachers ; even for 
a schoolboy who knows no Latin, only 600 would be 
new. He says also that, comparing the English and 
Esj)eranto versions of St. Matthew’s Gosi)el with ibic 
Greek, the Esperanto version in one or two cases 
gives a happier rendering than docs the English. 

Maga/.incs are now so numerous that few can 
afford the price of all or the time to read them. In 
each nation the national magazine (such as the British 
Esperantist^ P Espef antiste^ etc.) is naturally indisjKins- 
able. Amongst those which are wholly international 
in their character, and written in Esperanto alone, is 
the Lin^^o Internacia (five francs per annum), which 
is the representative of the first Esperanto magazine. 
The contents of the last number are, as usual, most 
interesting. S’ Kolowrat successfully shows that 
Esperanto has as much in common with English as 
with the Romance tongues. Dr. Vallience contribute.-. 
“ En Esperanto cstas du lingvoj.” There are trans- 
lations of Russian and French authors, etc. 

Tra la Mondo is the ICspcranto illustrated Review^ 
and costs 8 francs a year. 'Fhe engravings in its last 
issue show the “Amusements of Abd-iil-Aziz,” “Nota- 
bilities of the Icelandic Parliament,” “ Pictures from 
the Geneva Congress,” “Christmas in Sweden,” 
“ Curious Christmas Customs in Bohemia,” etc. 
Being illustrated, it goes without saying that the 
paper is good and the letterpress charming. On 
its cover are the addresses of the Esperanto “Con- 
suls.** These magazines, with the Internacia Revuo 
and others, may be obtained from the British Esperanto 
As.sociation, 13, Arundel Street. 

Last, but not least, is La Revuo^ the magazine for 
which Dr. Zamenhof is partially responsible, to which 
alone he contributes article.s, and which contains his 
replies to grammatical queries. The December 
number contains Act III. of the Doctor's translation 
of “I-A Revizoro, * three pages of his answers to 
queries, and many good series, a translation from 
Dumas being amongst them. This, with the books 
mentioned on the cover of the Review, may be 
obtained from Mowbray Housp^ Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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• “THE PEERS AND PEOPLE: AN APPEAL TO HISTORY.”* 


I SPENT the (!)hristnias holidays in writing a volume 
which I hope will serve as a handbook for the 
approaching campaign between the Lords and 
Commons. That there must be such a campaign 
goes without question ; the challenge which the fiords 
sent down, by wrecking the Education Bill, is a plain 
intimation, which he who runs may read, that there 
will be no Liberal legislation in the next Session 
unless something is done to abate the arrogance of 
the Heuse of Lords and reduce tlie hereditary House 
to a duo position of subordination to the elected 
representatives of the nation. 


A CHALLENGE NOT TO RE SHIRKED. 

There is no doubt a certain lethargy and vis inertia 
on the part of many, especially of the older members 
of the Liberal Party, which leads them to ask im- 
patiently, “ W'hy cannot you let it alone ? ” To these 
la/.y-bones the answer is simple and conclusive. You 
may leave the House of Lords alone if you plea.se, 
but they will not leave you alone. If it is to be 
tolerated that a majority in the House of F.ords is 
justified in rejecting a Bill, the essc'iitial features of 
which had been submitted to the electors at the 
Dissolution, and which they had accepted by an 
almost unprecedented majoiity, then there is nothing 
that the House of Lords will not feel itself justified 
in doing in the Sessions that are to come. 

IF IT IS? THEN ? 

In the next Session, according to the old programme, 
the two chief measures of the Ministr> were to b» a 
Bill dealing with the licensing question and another 
establishing a half-way house to Home Rule in the 
shape of reform of Irish local government. If thv- 
Liberal legislative proposals are worth spending any 
time upon, they w’ill be abhorrent to the House of 
Lords exactly in proportion to the extent that they 
commend themselves to Temperance men and to 
Nationalists. While the Liberal majority can and 
will claim with justice that both Tcunperance reform 
and a move in the direction of Home Rule were 
questions before the country at the General Election, 
it could not for a moment be contendeil that the 
Ji)lection turned on them as it undoubtedly turned 
upon education. If the Lords are allowed to reject a 
measure sent back to them by a three-to one majority, 
within twelve months of a General Election, at which 
all Liberal Members were pledged by their con- 
stituents to carry such a Bill, then it is evident the 
Lords ^’ill feel that they have carte blanche to deal 
with both the other measures, which can plead no 
such authoritative mandate. 


^ Peer* or People ? The House « f Lord* W% ighed in the Balance and 
fywnd Wanting. An App:^‘ll to History.” By W. T. Stead. , (Fisher 
T nvin.) Paper, at. 6 dl, Cloth, 3*- 6 d. 


* THE ISSl'E AAISED. 

It will he coiUtMided by some that although the 
Lords rejfjcted two Billtf they pas.sed several others 
which they hated, and that on the whole the Liberal 
Party did not do so very badly in the first Session of 
its new Parliament. But, .surely, in vain is the net 
spread in the sight of a bird. If the House of 
Lords passed the 'Frades’ Disputes and the Town 
'IVnants’ Bills, and did not insi.st on their amendj^ients 
to. the Agricultural Holdings Bill, that course was 
dictated solely by a desire to avert a conflict which it 
is alike the duty and policy of the Liberal Party to 
force upon them at the earliest possible moment. 'Fhe 
Peers made no prtitence that they approved of the 
principles of any of the Bills which they passed; 
they lei them go through solely in order to avert 
the raising of the issue which nevertheless must be 
raised — “ 'Phe Peers or the l*eople : which must 
govern the land ? ” i 

LACK OF CAMPAI(;N DOCUMENTS. 

This being the state of things, it w^as obvious to 
everyone that the case against the House of Lords 
should be drains n up without delay and placed in the 
posse.ssion of all those who are about to take part in 
»h.* coming camjiaign. But on making inquiry as to 
the extent to whic h our arsenals were provided with 
weapons of war against the Peers, I found, to my 
dismay, that practically our lockers were empty. I 
sent to the British Museum and obtained a list of the 
]jublication.s about the House of J^ords on cither side 
ih.Tt had appeared in the last twenty years. With 
hardly a single exception I found that they were 
out of print. I advertised for them, employed 
booksellers to procure them whciever they could 
find them, with the net result that more than 
half of them were unprocurable on any terms whatever, 
and for those which wer^ obtained for me I had to* 
pay for them three or foiir times their published price. 
Of my own little book, “ Fifty Years of the House of 
Lords,” I had only one or two copies left, and 
although it had been circulated by tens of thousands 
thirteen years ago, I could hardly obtain a specimen 
for love or money. 

WHY THE ROOK W'AS WRITTEN. 

Under these^ circumstances the one indispensable 
thing to be done w*as to condense into one handy 
volume the icase against the House of Lords, so 
that Liberal speakers and Liberal electors might 
be at no loss for argument, and that they might go 
forth duly furnished with accurate information with 
which to vindicate the right of the people to make 
Uicir own laws, without the interference of Lords who 
represent nobody but themselves. Hence this book 
of mine, which Mr. Fisher Unwin has published, and 
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as it has, for the moment, the field to itself, I venture 
to hope that it may achieve a very extensive circu- 
lation. • 

II is not to be expected tliat I am going to review 
my own handiwork ; that t must leave for critics, 
friendly aftfl otherwist;, but it may be permitted to me 
to describe my book, to c\y)lain the principles on 
which it .has been constructed, to indicate the 
materials that have been worker I into 'it, and the 
conclusions to which it points. 

THK SlJUJKCr SIATKD. 

The dominating idea of the book was to condense 
into two or three hundred [)age.s all the salient fea- 
tnrgs upon which the judgment of the nation must be 
pronounced. 'Fhe book is divided into three parts, 
'rhe first sets the issue before the country, it describes 
what a Senate or Second Chamber ought to be, acconl- 
ing to the conception of builders and interpreters of 
parliamentary constitutions. 'Fhen it contrasts such 
an ideal Second (Chamber with the travesty of a Senate 
which is to he found in the anachronism which we 
call the House of l.ords. In this part I have 
incorporated a brief statement of the constitution 
and prerogatives of the Second Chambers of the Old 
World and the New, so that anyone who wishes to 
ascertain what the coll(!Ctive wisdom of the parlia- 
mentary man has devised will find the necessary 
information at his finger-tips, without having to hunt 
it up in half-a-do/en books of reference. 

THE RECORD OF THE LORDS. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a rapid 
survey of what the I,ords have done since the Reform 
Act of 1832. I have taken as the basis for this my 
little book, “ Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” to 
which Mr. (rladstonc referred iu the last speech he 
ever made in thci House of Commons, asi having con- 
vinced him that the action of the House of Lords had 
been mischievous rather than beneficial. And here I 
ought to exj)rcss my profound indebtedness to a very 
zealous and unfriendly critic. T'he late Sir W. T, 
Charley, Recorder of the City of London, devoted a 
large part of his book on^ the House of Lords to a 
close critical examination of every statement that was 
made in my small book. I am free to confess that 
the late Recorder undoubtedly discovered many minor 
errors in milter of fact or in mode of statement, th»^ 
whole of which, however, did not in the slightest 
degree impair the force of the indictment. I have 
therefore gratefully availed myself of his labours 
in the field of historical criticism, and I ven- 
ture to hope that my revised history will 
be free from the flaws which somewhat detracted 
from' the value of the earlier book. I have entirely 
recast the narrative, and have brought the record of 
the misdeeds of the House of Lords down to the 
wrecking of the Kducation Bill Just before Christmas. 
While I do not for a moment pretend that the section 

What the Lords have done ” is a complete and com- 
prehensive statement of all their actions of which the 


nation has reason to complain, I think it may fairly 
be said that it does roughly cover the ground, and 
that none of the more heinous offences of the Peers 
are omittiui from the survey. 

THK INEVTTAIU.K VKKDICT. 

I have to express my indebtedness to various books 
and i>aniphlcts which have been issued by the 
T.iberal Publication Department, to Mr. Si)al(ling’s 
“ 'Phe House of I.ords,” to Mr. Andrew Reid, 
who edited “The House of Lords Question,” to 
the editor of “ Speeches of the Day,” to the. 
authors of the “ liberal Platform,” and to the 
work of the late Sir W. 'J\ Charley, to whom 
reference has already been made. 'The net result of 
the survey can hardly fail to impress the reader, as 
Mr. (Gladstone admitted, he was impressed by the 
story of the “Fifty Years of the House of T.,onls.” 
As you turn over chapter alter chapter and read the 
.story of how the I.ords have dealt with one depart- 
ment of national life after another, how they have 
retarded reforms, perpetrated abuses, and aggravateil 
the dilTicullies of almost every question ivilh which 
they have had to do for the last seventy years, we ask 
in ama/ement where tlu.Tc is a single item in the whole 
of their record in which wc can say, Here the 
House of Lords has done good ? It has re- 
prieved from time to time evil institutions w'hose 
death-warrant had been signed by the representa- 
tives of the people ; it has made the heart sick 
by deferring the hopes of millions j it has brought 
the country to the verge of civil war ; it has blocked 
the w'ay of reform and spragged the wheels of the 
chariot of progiess. All this it has done, and will go 
on doing so long as it continues in existence. But 
when we ask for any evidence of positive l)ei>efit 
which it has conferretl upon the country, any good 
legislation which it has initiated, or any evil to the 
community which it has averted, Liberals will search 
the journals of the House of Lords in vain. There- 
fore, “ Cut it down ; why ciimbcrcth it the ground ?” 

WHAT IS TO UK DONE? 

T'hc third section discusses the question, “ What are 
we to do with the House of Lords?” It passes in 
review the various proposals that have been made. 
One chapter has been devoted to those who would 
abolish tlie House of l.ords altogether, putting nothing 
in its place. Another describes the efforts which 
have been made from time to time to reform the 
House of Lords; the third deals with the various 
suggestions that have been made for converting it 
into a real senate ; while the last chapter is devoted 
to the most important question of all, namely, how 
must we bell the cat ? Probably it is to this chapter 
that most practical politicians will turn first, and 1 
venture to ho[)e that they will not be disappointed. 

Dealing first w’ith the ratio of democracy, the 

creation of a certain number of new hereditary legislators 
to induce the House of Lords to acquiesce either in the 
limitation of its veto, the transformation of its consti- 
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tution. or its total abolition, I point out the difficulties . 
in the way of having 'recourse to so drastic a method 
of procedure, and then go on to discuss whether the 
resources of the Constitution do not provide weapons 
no less efficacious, which would enable a resolute 
Ministry, backed by a strong majority in the Mouse 
of Commons, to secure what Lord Kosehery was f >nd 
of calling “ the prepondiTance of the liOwer House in 
Imperial Parliament.” 

TIIK RKSOCRCKS « F TflK C«)XS1 1 TIJ PIOX. 

'rhe resources of the democracy in dealing with 
this survival of the feudal system are two ; the first is 
to be found in the prerogatives of the Cnjwn, which, 
in Professor Dicey’s i)hrase, have become tlie privi- 
leges of the people ; the second is the taxing power 
of the House of (lomninnN. The prerogatives of the 
Oown, which can only 1 )e exercise«l by the Crown- 
acting Ministers who enjoy the confidence of the 
House of Comtnons, an; very extensive. The 
members of the House of Lords, unlike those of 
the House of Common.s, sit in Parliament because 
of the issue of writs summoning Peers to sit in 
the Painted Chamber. If any I\*er, on succeed- 
ing to his ancestral honours, finds it convenient 
to refuse to take his seat as an h<*reditary legis- 
lator, the House of Lords has no power to 
summon him to attend. As a matter of fact, he 
has no seat in the Hou.so of Lords until he has 
been summoned by the Oowm, and when he has been 
so summoned the House of Lords has no power to 
refuse to allow him to take part in its delilierations. 
It cannot cxjm;! any Peer summoned by the Crown, 
no matter how flagitious may be his conduct. ( )n 
the other hand, the Oow n can, when it pleases, cancel 
the writ of summons that is addressed to any Pci r 
The House of Tiords, therefore, is ab.solutely in the 
hands of the Sovereign. Pul as the Sovereign can 
only exerci.se his pren)galive upon the advice of 
Ministers enjoying the cofitidencc of the Hou.se of 
Commons, that House has within its grasp a methoil 
of redm ing the Lords t*' oluMlience without resorting 
to the last desperate reme<ly of abating the nuisance 
of the House of I.ords by doubling their niimhcr. 

I. IFF. PEERS. 

A prerogative of the Crown which has been in 
abeyance for many years docs not perish by dcsuetucle. 
'Phe ancient historical right of the Crown to create life 
peerages can still be exercised. The only obstacle in 
the way is n resolution passed b; the PTou.se of Lords 
in 1856, when they declared that Lord Wensleydalc 
Pad no right to take his scat in Parliament on a writ 
of summons by letters patent, which did not make 
him an hereditary Peer. 'Phe House of Lords 
was, however, by no means unanimous in pass- 
ing that resolution, for more than one hundred 
Peers voted against it, and^ even if it had been unani- 
mous the Constitution this realm and the prerogu- 
dves of the Crown cannot bo altered by a resolution 

either House. It is part of the ancient prerogative 
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of the Crowm to create life Peers, a right which wa5 
frequently exercised in the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
centuries, and which, as the Ministers o*f the Crown in 
1856 m.iintaincd, the Sovereign had still a perfect right 
to exercise. 'Phat fact cannot be, disposed of by a 
vott‘ of the Tory majority in ihe House of Lords. To 
dejirive the King of any prerogative it is neces.sary 
that the change should be made by an ‘Act of Parlia- 
ment which has passed through both Houses of 
Parliament, and which has received the Royal assent, 
i’he right of..th(? King to create life peerages cannot, 
therefore, be si!riously contested against a determined 
assertion of that right backed u[) by the vote of a 
strong majority in the House of Commons. ^ 

CANCFi.r int; wuri.s of .summons. 

In the year 1S88 I.ord Salisbury, then the First 
Minister of the Crown, asserted, and yiroposed to 
K*gislate upon that assumption, that the Crown had a 
right to i*anecl the writ of summons which had been 
i.ssufxl to any Peer who had been guilty of gross' 
miscfiniluct. 'Phis was subsequently defined by 
Lord (’arnarvon in another Bill as conduct that 
was discreditable and inconsistent with the position 
of a legislatf)r of the realm. 'Phe Bill which he 
introduce I was not yiasscd, but its introduction stands 
on record as coiu'lnsive proof of the ri.;ht of the King 
to cancel writs of summons and to refuse to re-is.sue 
them to Peers who were considere<l unworthy to sit 
in the House* of Lords. The question, therefore, 
ar^-v., What is that discreditable conduct which 
IS inconsistent with the po.sition of a legislator? 
'Pliis lecl nu* to examine the terms of the writ 
issued to each Peer by the Sovereign on the a.s- 
sembling of a new Parliament. 'Phe writ is a very 
emphatic doi'umcnt, which sets forth in plain Saxon 
the command of the King to the Peer to whom it is 
a<idrcssed that he should waive all excu.ses and repair 
to Westmiii.ster in order to give the King the benefit 
of his counsel on the weighty and urgent affairs of 
State which will he brought before Parliament. It 
atljures him by the regard which he has for the 
.Sovereign and for llie honour of the Sovereign and for 
the .safety of the realm,*' and for the Church, not to 
omit tlu* discharge of the duty to which he is 
summoned. Nothing ran be more explicit, nothing . 
can be more calegorical. 'Phe Wiil of Suiiiirions does 
not merely confer a privilege, it imposes a duty, and 
places its recipient under a most solemn obligation to 
attend in his place in Parliament during the whole of 
the Session. 'Pliat this was not regarded lightly and 
was meant to be taken .is it was read is proved by a 
standing oriler of the House of Lords of the year 
1 742, which imposes upon any I’eer absenting himself 
from the sittings of the House during an entire 
Session a fine of five shillings for every day he is 
absent. 

THE DISOBEDIENCE OF PEERS. 

How far have the Peers di.scharged their duty and 
recognised their obligation ? The answer is written 
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plain and large. For between 1867 and 1898 there 
were only ten occasions on which more than two 
hundtbd Peers attended in their places in Parliament. 
Five of these were w^hen the Deceased \Vife*s Sister 
was under discussion, which is certainly not one of 
those urgent and ardu&us affairs for which purpose 
the King had summoned [irclates, great men, and 
Peers” to Westminster. Irt thirty years, therefore, a 
maximum attendance of Peers on any given occasion 
has only on five occasions risen above two luindred. 
But the House of Lonls consists of six hundred 
members ! From this it follows that at least four 
hundred of the p^rrsons to whom the .Royal writ of 
summons was duly addressed have not complied with 
the commands of their Sovereign, have disregarded 
both him and his honour and the safety of the realm 
and the Church, and have allowed any and every 
excuse to avail for their absence from the Plouse of 
J.ords. 

THE EJECTION OF AHSENTEKS. 

The case is even worse than this. Everyone knows 
that the average attendance at the House of Ixirds 
throughout the Session is never more than one 
hundred, and that fre([uently there are not a score of 
J’eers scattered over the red benches of their House. 
The lack of interest taken by the Peers in the ordinary 
business of legislation has long been recognised as a 
scandal urgently calling for the attention of the nation. 
It is idle to say that the Peers have nothing to do, 
and therefore they are free to stay 'away. Every 
member of the Upper House has a right to introduce 
a Bill if he thinks it necessary, and it can hardly be 
pretended by the apologists of the hereditary legisla- 
tors that they have so few political ideas that they 
are incapable of taking the initiative in suggesting 
remedies or proposing improvements foa the benefit 
of the citizens of these realms. Mr. Macfiherson, 
whodn 1893 jntblished an elaborate book in which 
he gallantly undertook the defence of the Peers 
against their assailants, nevertheless was comi^elled 
as an honest man to admit that the scandal of the 
non-attendance of J’eers in, their places in Parliament 
was sufficient to justify the forbidding of those 
absentee Peers to occupy scats in the Upper House. 

HOW JO PROCEED. 

Putting all these things together, the road is deal 
for a Ministry bent upon removing this great obstacle 
from the path of progress. I suggest that at the 
beginning of next Session addresses should be moved 
to the Crown in both Houses of Carliament calling 
upon the Sovereign to cancel the writ of summons 
issued to any Peer who could not pro^e that he had 
attended at least ten times during the la.st Session 
of Parliament. The number of attendances to be 
insisted upon might possibly be placed much higher 
than ten, but let it stand at that. The justification 
for making such a demand lies in the fact that Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon, with the support of 
the House of Lords, at once recognised the desirability 


of addressing the Crown for the purpose of ridding 
their House of persons guilty of discreditable conduct 
inconsistent with the position of a legislator, ('an 
any conduct be more discreditable than that of Peers 
who ignore the command of their Sovereign, and fail 
to attend in their places in Parliament where they 
ha\e been summoned? These absentee Peers are 
guilty of gross neglect and a breach of trust by treat- 
ing the command of their Sovereign with contempt. 
If this is not discreditable conduct, it would be 
interesting to know what deserves such a description. 
It cannot be said to be any hardship to relieve the 
Peers of the obligation to discharge duties which 
from their own free will they have refused to dis- 
charge during the whole of last Session. 

AN AFiDRESS TQ THE CROWN. 

'rhe House of Commons can be safely trusted to 
carry such a Bill by a threc-to-onc majority ; the House 
of 1 ords can equally be relied upon to throw it out. 
'Fhe debate need not occupy many days in the House 
of Commons ; it docs not matter how many days it 
may be debated in the House of Lords, for the time of 
their Lordships is of value to no one but themselves. 
The question would then arise whether Ministers 
of the Crown should advise His Majesty to exerci.se 
his prerogative of cancelling the wrilh of summons 
to the negligent and absentee Peers on the strength 
of the address presented by the House of Commons, 
without regard to the fad that the TTouse of Lords 
do not concur in the i)rayer. If this be thought too 
stringent a measure. Ministers could then introduce a 
Bill declaring that Peers who had habitually neglected 
the duties to which they had been suinmoncil in the 
last Session should have their writs of sumni^ns 
cancellei), as their negligence and disobedience had 
proved them to be guilty of discreditable conduct 
unfitting them for the duties of legislators. 

THE ISSUE FOR J HE COUNTRY. 

Such a Bill would be very brief, and would soon 
lx? passed through the House of Commons. W^hen 
it went to the House of Lords the Peers would, it is 
to be assumed, throw it out. Then the ground would 
be clear for an appeal to the constituencies upon a 
clear issue, on which the common sense of the 
country would be entirely on the side of the Govern- 
ment. It would be pointed out that the House of 
(Commons proposed in no way to interfere with the 
rigbt.s and privileges of the House of Lords, but 
merely to insist that the writ of summons should 
be cancelled when those w^ho were summoned had 
shown by their conduct their contempt for the 
authority which summoned them and their 
indifference to the privilege of legislating for the 
realm. If after an appeal to the country Ministers 
came back with a majority, they would be in a 
position to insist that no Wri^s of summons should be 
issued to Peers who had failed in their attendance in 
the previous Parliament, and under these circum- 
stances it would be impossible for«fhe King to refuse 
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his consent. AVe should then have at one stroke 
reduced the House of Lords from an unmanageable 
body of six hundred I'eers and Bishops to a small 
body of, say, two hundred members, to whom should 
be added at once a couple of hundred life Peers, 
whose writs of sunimons would, however, be liable to 
be cancelled or 'withheld if they followed ihc evil 
example of the hereditary Peers and neglected to 
perform the duties for which they were simunoned to 
Westminster. It would thus appear that there is an 
adequate resource in the British Constitution for 
dealing w ith the House of Lords through the Royal 
prerogative. 

RANSOM for HEKEOrr.ARY LEGISLATORS. 

I then turn to the second great resource in our hands : 
the use of the taxing power. I limit myself, however, 
to one suggestion. The exisU nee of an exclusively 
hereditary legislature is |)eciiliar to this country. 
Hereditary members of Sec'ond Chambers are to be 
found in Germany and Austria, but any chamber from 
which the elective element is excluded is not to be 
found in Christendom, or even beyond its pale. Heredi- 
tary legislature is a survival from the Middle Ages, which 
is an anachronism and an anomaly, against w'hirh 
the good sense of the nation emphatically protests. 
But if the Peers are to he allowed to exercise 
this ancient and anomalous privilege, it is well 
within the bounds of the authority of the Commons 
to insist that thciy should pay for it. The doctrine 
of Ransom, upon which Mr. Chamberlain w’as \ery 
eloquent twenty years ago, might meet the exigencies 
of the present moment. Parliament consists of two 
Houses — one elective, the other hereditary. To elect 
a House of Commons entails upon its members, and 
those who endeavour to secure seats in the Lr wi.r 
House, an exi^cndilure, in round numbers, of about 
one million sterling. As general elections occur, on 
an a^’erage, every five years, this is etiuivalenl to a 
tax, not paid to the Excheiiuer, but nevertheless ex- 
acted from candidates for the House of Commons, of 
an average sum of two hundred thousand a yeai. 'Phe 
House of Lords, being hereditary, does n.^t psiy a 
penny in election expenses ; but for the privilege of 
being delivered from the worry and turmoil of con- 
testing elections, what could be more just than to 
insist that the favoured persons who enter the legisla- 
ture without payment of election expenses should 


contribute to the national treasury a sum equivalent 
to that which must be paid by incmbefs and vrould- 
be membcFs of the House of Commons ? . 

SAI.ARIKS FOR M.P.\s. .. 

In other words, a Money Bill, forming part of the 
financial arrangements of the year, which could not 
be rejected by the House 'of Lords without depiiving 
the Sovereign of all means by which to carry on the 
Empire, should be passed, providing that members of 
the House of Lonls should, from and after a given 
date, pay into the national excheiiucr a sum of 
;^2oo,ooo a year. 'Phey could not reject it without 
bringing the whole machinery of the Government to 
a -standstill. If they passed it, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be in possession of the exact sum 
which he needs to provide for the payment of 
members of the House of Commons. The ransom 
of the Lords, in lieu of being compelled to submit 
themselves to popular election, would provide an annual 
salary of ^300 to every member of the House of 
('ommons. Such a proposal could not fail to commend 
itself to the democracy. It would add a strong 
incentive to the Peers to reconsider their position, and 
to ask whether, after all, the right which they at pre.sent 
enjoy of legislating by virtue of an accident of birth 
is worth maintaining. 

HOW TO HELL THE CAT. 

Such, in brief, is the method with which I 
propose to bell th(‘ e.it. This, I venture to hope, 
has at least the merit of novelty, for although 
various suggestions have been made from time to 
lime, based on the use of the prerogative of the Crown 
under the taxing power, I do not think they have 
been combined together in one whole which would 
constitute &n effective method for immediate use. 
Whether or not the suggestion commends itself to the 
powers that be is a matter upon which the future alone 
can speak, but to those who are interested in the ques- 
tion of maintaining the right of the people of these 
isles to govern themselves according to their cwn 
judgment, of their own irKerests and their own duties, 
I venture to believe niy book will bt welcome. It 
will .Tt any rale no longer be possible for anyone to 
stand with folded hands before the House of Lords 
and ask in despair how is it possible to abate ^hat 
has now become an intolerable nuisance 
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January ist, 1907. 

With the close of the year it is possible to cast a 
backward glance over the books that have been 
published during the past twelve months, 'rhere have 
been many excellent books in almost every depart- 
ment of literature, but none, by English authors at 
least, of such pre-eminent merit as to link their names 
with the year of their appearance. Three books have 
attracted widespread attention, but none of them was 
first published in this country, nor can they be ])laced 
to the credit of English writers, (iermany, America, 
and Italy can each claim the distinction, denied to 
our country, of having ]jroduccd in 1906 volumes 
that attracted world-wide rtotice. The Ilohenlohe 
Memoirs illumined as by a vivid lightning Hash the 
dark places of recent Germany diplomacy ; Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s “Jungle” rendered a similar .service to the 
seamy .side of American industritilism, while Eogaz- 
zaro’s “ The Saint ” made a dec:]) imi)ression upon the 
minds of those who concern themselves wdth the 
subtler and profounder aspects of human life. Eng- 
land gave us no volume during 1906 that can be 
placed by the side of these three. 'I'his year, however, 
if the execution is at all worthy of the subject, we 
should have a notable book in the long-j^romised 
official Life of Queen Victoria, but an initial mistake 
was made when 't was decided to break the narrative 
into two portions, with i860 as the dividing point, 
'rhe Life of Lord Beaconsfield, which Mr. Monny- 
penny is writing and which the I'lmes is to publish, 
should also be a remarkable biography, though it is 
hardly likely to rival the phenomenal success of Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone. 

THK “ TIMKS” and TIIK I'CHI.ISHKRS. 

In the annals of English literature 1906 will be 
chiefly memorable for the Battle of the Books w'aged 
between the Times and the publishers. As the year 
closed there was no prospect of an early or a peaceful 
ending of the dispute. It was being carried on with an 
even increased bitterness and virulence. All attempts 
at mediation have broken down. Lord Goschen 
and several well-known authors drew up a series of 
recommendations, which they forwarded to both 
parties, as a possible basis of compromise that might 
lead to peace. This effort came to nothing, the 
])ublishers reiterating their demand for a close time 
fur books, and the Times declining to enter into 
negotiations upon any such basis. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Henniker Heaton has also intervened in the 
conflict with a memorial in support of the ^siiion 
taken up by the 2 'imes^ to which he has obtained 
some 10,000 signatures. These, however, are side 
issues in a struggle that has now been reduced to a 
contest of sheer endurance. The boycott has become 
more stringent than ever, and the year opf tis wiih 
both parties doggedly determined to hold their own 
ground. • 


* A NOTABLE PEELfTE. 

Lord Stanmore has at length publislied his Life of 
Sidney Herbert^ one of the snikll but distinguished 
hand of Bcclitcs whose fortunes form so intimate a 
part of Engltsh political history in the \'ictorian era. 
J.ord Stanmore has been working, I believe, for some 
fifteen y(^ars upon this biography, and all who know 
him will recognisS the .scruiiulous pains he has taken 
to make it a faithful and authentic record of a singu- 
larly attractive personality. . But 1 fear that not even 
T.ord Stanmore, admirably fitted for the task as hecis» 
will succeed in making Sidney Herbert’s undoubted 
merits as a man and a Minister generally rcrogni.sed 
by the British people. A short monograph modelled 
on the plan of his life of his father, I..ord Aberdeen^ 
would have better promoted that end. 'Ihe very 
fulness of the method T*ord Stanmore has chosen to 
adopt- for the Life fills two substantial volumes — will 
necessarily I'onfme the number of his readers to those 
who take an intelligent and informed intcrc.st in the 
workings of party jiolitics. Lord Stanmore does not 
tell us anything that is particularly new, but his 
picture of the distracted times that followed Peel’s 
adoption of Free 7 Vade and of the Crimean War 
supplements narratives we already possess in print. 
These volumes should find a filtmg* place by the side 
of the llxes of illadstone, Aberdeen, Russell, and 
J^iliiierston. Apart from its historic value, the Life 
may be read with advantage for the light it throws on 
the personal aspects of the w’orking of the English 
party system. (Murray. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

LEIGHTON, THE MAN AND ARTIST. 

A biography that will find a wider and more appre- 
ciative public, though its piricc will be a stumbling 
block in the way of many readers, is Mrs. Barrington’s 
Life and Lettns of Lord Leighton (Allen. 2 vols. 
42s. net). Its ouiward appearance is sumptuous and 
will satisfy the taste of the mo.st fastidious. It is 
illustrated by a great number of beautifully-executed 
reproductions of Leighton’s paintings and sketches, 
and these alone would justify the purchase of the book. 
But the letterpress is in no way unworthy of the 
illustrations. Mrs. Barrington is a gifted writer, and her 
enthusiasm for her subject is tempered by a siitficient 
amount of critical comment to give zest to her narra- 
tive. She has from design given prominence to the 
man rather than the artist, and has painted the portrait 
of an unusually gifted personality. Upon Leighton 
the gods had Islkished all their favours, but no one 
can read this story of b*s life without being aware of 
an undercurrent of sadness and disappointment. He 
was himself conscious of the lack of something which 
would have added the touch of genius to his many 
and notable attainments. As he confessed on one 
occasion, though his life was filled with good things, 
he had not ever had that which he wanted most of alk 
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Many letters are given which add interest to' the 
narrative, but Mrs. Barrington is far too skilful a bio- 
grapher to overload her sketch with letters whose only 
claim 'for inclusion lies in the signature at (heir foot. 

THE PAINTER OF RUSTIC ENGLAND. 

Two handsomely illustrated volumes published 
during December bear unmistakable evidence to the 
continuing popularity of the,dainty drawings of Birket 
Foster. His sketches of rustic brngland hifve always 
had a charm for the British public. They arc full of 
the spirit of the countryside, and have placed on 
manent record many homely scenes familiar to all 
lovers of the byways of rural England. Both volumes 
are j)rofusely illustrated with coloured rcproiluc- 


mounted on special paper. Critical notes are supplied 
by Mr. A. B. Daryll (Hodder).- 

THE CAMBRIDGE “APOSTLES.” 

Frances M. Brookfield has given us another delight- 
ful volume of literary gossip and reminiscence in 
The Cambridge Apostles (Pitman. 370 pp. 21s. 
net). She has gathered into some dozen chapters the 
conversations, observations, and correspondence of 
the more prominent members of the famous society, 
nicknamed the “ Apostles,” that flourished at Cam- 
bridge University during the third and fourth decades of 
last century. 'I'he members included an unusual pro- 
portion of young men who in later life made their in- 
lluoncc felt on the national life. The friendships formed 
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tions of Foster’s paintings, and either will plac,e 
the reader in possession of a gallery of beautiful 
landscapes by an artist who, more than any other, 
caught the distinctive fascination of English scenery. 
Mr. H. M. Cundall tells the story of the painter’s life, 
work and travels in one of Messrs. A. and C. Black’s 
sumptuous coloured books. The volume is finely 
illustrated by some seventy-three coloured repro- 
ductions of paintings, and as many black-and-white 
sketches. (216 pp. 20s. net). The other book is 
on a somewhat smaller scale, and is confined to 
Foster’s pictures of rural England. It bears the 
appropriate title of In Rustic England, 'Phe coloured 
illustrations with which the text is accompanied are 


in those early days lasted for the most part till death 
severed the tie, and in these pages we have revealed the 
personal and human relations that united this brilliant 
band. In making her selections the authoress has 
endeavoured to show us the personality rather than 
the intellect of the men she describes. Her chapters 
are irradiated by brilliant flashes of wit, the result of 
the friendly contact of so many keen and eager minds. 
Among the Apostles who claim a chapter to them- 
selves are Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, Maurice, 
Monckton Milnes, Spedding, John Sterling, Charles 
Buller, Archbishop Trendi ^pd Venables. There is 
also much about William Henry Brookfield, the friend 
of the Apostles. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF PROFESSOR YORK POWELL. 

Mr. Oliver Elton’s Life of Professor York Poweil 
(Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 883 pp. 21s. net) errs 
on the side of length. But the biographic portion of 
the work is confined to one volume, for the second is 
entirely devoted to a collection of his occasional 
writings, with the addition of a few illustrations and a 
full index. Professor York Powell, like Lord Acton, 
was a prodigy of learning, and, like Lord Acton, he 
left very little permanent evidence of his historic 
studies. He imported and assimilated vast quantities 
of knowledge in folk-lore, history, literature and 
languages, but the finished exported product was of 
the slightest. The general reader should turn to 

the latter portion of the first volume before even 
reading th^ opening chapters. This is distinctly 
the most valuable ])art of the biography, and 
will leave a clear impression of the personality of Mr. 
Powell on the mind. It is <lcvotcd to a description of 
his tastes, his strong though not dogmatic opinions, and 
his preferences, together with brief sketc hes of him from 
a variety of hands. The impression gathered is of a 
somewhat exuberant personality with a mind pos- 
.sessed of extraordinary stores of erudition. Enthu- 
siastic as he was by nature, he was also ix)ssessed 
of a robust common sense. Phis combination of 
characteristics made him a much sought after 
counsellor by undergiaduates in scrapes, and by 
clever girls groping for a career. He was an almost 
untravelled man, and his life as described by Mr. 
Elton is more of a record of friendships and studious 
labour than of anything else. 'Fhe collected papers 
in the second volume are largely reprinted from the 
Manchester Guardian, They comprise essays on 
history and modern historians from Taine to 
Grant Allen, hi.storical portraits, including one nf 
Napoleon, literary essays on Ki])ling, Swinburne 
and others, and verses and translations. 

MR. ARNOLD FOR.SlEk’s APOLOOIA. 

We have already had Lord Cur/.on’s and I.ord 
Milner’s defence of their respective policies in India 
and South .Africa, and now it is the turn of Mr. Arnold 
Forsler to inform an un.sym pathetic public how great 
w'erc the merits of his own administration. Mr. Forster 
was not an ideal War Minister, nor was his record at 
the War Office altogether a brilliant one. It ended in 
•a deadlock which brought army reform for a period to 
a standstill. Mr. Forster naturally docs not share this 
• view, but he recognises its exi'^'.ence so far as to 
deem it expedient to attempt a vindication of his 
policy. This he has done in his book, The Army 
in 1906 (Murray. 15s. net), which can briefly be 
described as a defence, a criticism, and an exposition. 
It is a defence of his owm endeavour to reform the 
Army, a criticism of Mr. Haldane’s policy, and an 
exf^sition of what, to his mind, is the ideal army 
policy. His vindicatioia is of biographic interest, and 
will no doubt be read with attention by his numerous 
critics. But it deals with a closed chapter of army 
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histdly. His criticisms of his successor are characteristic 
but prejudiced. One would hardly expect to find an 
impartial critic of Mr. Haldane’s policy in his pre- 
decessor in the office. ,The latter portion of his' book, 
in which Mr. Forster sets forth his ideas on the 
Army, arc worth reading if th^ subject has any interest 
whatever for you. No one ever denied that Mr. 
Forster had ideas. But something more is required of 
a successful War Minister,* and this Mr. Forster lacked. 

LETTERS TO YOUN(; AND OLD. 

Mrs. Earle’s Letters to Young and Old (Smith 
Elder. 369 pp. 7s. 6d.), though not described as 
“pot-pourri,” deserve the name, for, as a glance at 

the index proves, they deal with an infinite variq^y of 

subjects. Most readers who have any taste for books 
of this description will find these letters both agree- 
able and entertaining, the more so as Mrs. Earle has 
accjuired the art of holding strong views without 
being over-opinionated. Gardening chat, of which 
there is a great deal, is always eminently acceptable 
from her. And the “ health and food ” letters must 
be admitted to contain much sound sense, even by 
those who are not, as Mrs. Earle is, vegetarians and 
anti-toa-drinkers. The whole correspondence is made 
fragrant by many choice quotations from the poets 
and prose writers. 

THE Ri>UMANlAN PKOrLKS. 

'rhe most readable travel-book of the month was 
Tereza Stratilesco’s From Carpathian to Pindus 
(Unv.in. 372 pp. 15s. net), in which she gives an 
entertaining account of countries inhabited by the 
Roumanian peoples. It is a little knowm part of the 
world, including, besides the kingdom of Roumania, 
Transylvania, also largely inhabited by Roumanians. 
The book has a certain topicality, for this year the 
Roumanian^; celebrate their eighteenth century in 
the Carpathian region, the fortieth anniversary 
of King Carol 1 . as King of Free Roumania, 
the thirtieth anniversary of their independence, 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the kingdom. 
A long historical introduction precedes the writer’s 
interesting descriptions ^of the peoples and their 
habits of life. The Roumanian peasant women, she 
.says, are admittedly handsome, though the severity 
of their labour militates against a continuing 
beauty of face and form. Idleness is considered 
an unspeakable disgrace in a woman. The Rou- 
manians have been little troubled with the yoke 
of ordered law, and their imaginations have revelled 
in the supernatural. Until the seventeenth century 
they did not trouble themselves about laws other than 
“customary” lgws,and custom and superstition still play 
an important part in the life of the people. Vampires, 
werwolves, and other bogles abound in the country. 
Interesting chapters deal with the peasants’ customs 
and amusements. Unmarried women are extremely 
rare, a girl being willing to run almost any risk in the 
way of an unhappy marriage rather than endure the 
shame of being called an old maid. 
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HEKOINf.S OK FRENCH SOCIETY. 

Mrs. Bcarn^ has fashioned another fascinating 
volume* from the rich quarry in which she has worked 
so diligently. Her Heroines of f'rench Society (Unwin. 
485 pp. Tosi.6d.*net) hardly attains, 1 think, to the 
high level of her two previous volumes.* It is never- 
theless a very/eadable hook. 'I'lic heroines are four 
famous French ladies of the ttma of the Revplution - 
Mme. Vigde Le Brim, the Marquise de Montagu, 
Mmc. 'rallien, and Mmo. di; (lenlis. All four 
married in their early teens, and only one, the Mar- 
quise de Montagu, married happily. Mme. Le 
Brun, with a spendthrift husband, from whom she 
Anally separated, kept her name clear in a scandalous 
age. She was a lovable and charming woman, whose 
one folly was her method of bringing up her 
daughter. I'lie Revolution compelled her to 
emigrate, and she spent much time in Italy, Austria, 
Russia, and London. The Marquise de Montagu’s 
life-story gives a singularly vivid picture of the 
aristocracy under the i'error. Mme. 'J'allien’s shows 
the Terror rather from the side of the Terrorists. 
Mme. de Oenhs, long in exile in hhiglatid, also led a 
wandering life, losing her fortune and many of her 
friends. She was not entirely lovable, but possessed 
sufficient attractions to gather around her a most 
famous salon of w’hat remained of Society after the 
guillotinings. All these women, in spite of their 
many perils and trials, lived to old age. 'rhe narra- 
tive is made more attractive by many most excellent 
portraits. 

A MODERN INDUSTRIAL I TOPI A. 

M. Benoit-Ldvy, the ind(;fatigable secretary of the 
French Clardcn City Association, has in the form of 
a story entitled Roman des Cites-Jardins outlined 
a modern industrial Utopia. He lias c«)nstructed 
his ideal city in rural Surrey, in close proximity 
to the Thames, and he describes the experiences 
of a French visitor to this happy place, where 
work is carried on under . conditions designed to 
.promote the bodily and mental welfare of the 
workers. We have had many Utopias -so many, 
indeed, that the name has become synonymous 
with the unattainable. M. Levy, however, has 
strictly confined himself to what has already been 
accomplished in either France, England or America. 
All that he has done is to bring together the.se 
. scattered experiments in the promotion of .social 
] welfare, and imagine a city built up along lines 
^ already proved to be capable of practical realisation. 
Therein lies the extreme interest of his book. It 
suggests a new and profitable direction of social 
investigation, in which the practical shall be closely 
allied with the ideal. l"he book is handsomely illus- 
trated l^y actual photographs taken by the author in 
various parts of the world. He has, for example, 
arrived at the type of the girl of his ideal city by a 
•composite photograph of some fifteen girl-workers in 
ft model American factory. 
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AI,L CHIPS OF THE SAME HUMAN HLOCK. 

1 am delighted to welcome an English translation 
of M. Finot’s Race Prejudice^ translated by Florence 
Wade Evans (published by Constable, tos. 6d. net), 
which I reviewed as the “ Book of the Month” w'hen 
it first appeared in French. It is a volume which 
ought to have a wide sale in British India and in the 
United States of America, for M. Finot devotes his 
immense store of learning to demolish the central 
principle upon which the dominance of the white race 

is based. “ rhere is nothing but race,” said one of 

Disraiili’s characters. “ Race ! ” retorts M, Finot, 

“ there is no such thing as race.” Since the Apostle 
Paul declared the fundamental unity of all peoples that 
on earth do well., there has never been a more notable 
pronouncement on the subject of the solidarity of 
humanity than this elocjucnt inid scholaily work. M. 
Finot is a perfect master of erudition. I le bewilders 
the reader with the rain of (piotations from all manner 
of authorities, which pelt you in every page like the 
mitraille of a Gatling gun. M. Finot is never so 
completely happy as wlien he proves triumphantly 
that between the fair-haired daughter of the bl le- 
blooded patricians of ancient Eiiropci and a black 
buck nigger in a Louisiana cane swamp there is no 
difTercnce of race. Both are chips of the same human 
block. The apparent differences arc due solely to 
environment, education and opportunity ; and what 
these agencies have done they will hereafter undo. 

ITALY AND THE ENGI.ISH POETS. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has projected an intere.sting 
series of volumes to illustrate the profound influence 
that Italy h.TS exercised over the minds of English 
])octs. The names of Byron, Browning, Shdli:v and 
Landor arc links in the bond of sympathy that unites 
the two countries. The first volume in the series is 
devoted to Byron ami Italy (Unwin. 327 pp. gs. net) 
and consists of a careful selection made by A. B. 
McMahan of extracts from the poems and letters illus- 
trating the poet’s experiences and impressions of Italy 
and the Italians. The volume is profusely illustrated 
with photographs of places and scenes in Italy, either 
mentioned by Byron in his poems or letters, or 
associated in some way wdth his life in the country. 
'Fhe idea underlying this series is an attractive one, 
and might with advantage be extended to include 
other countries and author.^. 

OUR forefathers’ privations. 

Historians nowadays arc, fortunately, not above 
gleaning up those unconsidered trifles of common life 
ignored by their predecessors. As a result, the day 
is not far distant when the schoolboy will not only be 
familiar with the battles and sieges of a bygone age, 
but will possess an elementary knowledge of how the 
people who fought them lived. Two or three books 
published recently enable us to reconstruct, with a 
considerable amount of detail, Hhe material conditions 
in which our ancestors lived and died. Mr. M. B. 
Synge’s S/tor/ History of Social Zifo in England 
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(Hodder. 407 pp. 6s.), for example, describes in * 
popular language the social changes that have taken 
place throughout the centuries. He has brought 
together innumerable interesting facts about the daily 
life and habits, the houses, clothes and food of older 
days, bringing his narrative down to the present time. 
Thus we learn that our forefathers lived without sugar 
till the thirteenth century ; without coal till the four- 
teenth ; without butter on their bread till the fifteenth ; 
without tobacco and potatoes till the sixteenth j with- 
out tea, coffee or soap till the seventeenth ; without 
umbrellas, lamps and puddings till the eighteenth ; 
without trains, telegrams, gas, matches and chloroform 
till the nineteenth. It sliould be a valuable comple- 
ment to the dry-as-dust histories which have made 
English history so unpopplar w’ilh many generations 
of schoolboys. 

THK CLOTHES OF OUR ANCESJ’ORS. 

Other books published during the last two months 
enable us to re-dress our ancestors in their approj^riate 
costumes. 1 have already noticed the first of Mr. 
Dion Clayton Calthrop’s volumes on English Cos- 
tnme. He has now added two more, bringing his 
narrative of the wearing apparel of former times 
down to the sober, plain, and sad-coloured garments 
of the Puritans. His style has the attractive quality 
that comes from a writer being intensely interested 
in his subject. From the clothing of Chaucer’s 
l^ilgrims we pa.ss to one of the most gorgeous periods 
of English dress, when velvet in all kinds of rich 
designs was much in use, and the massed effect of 
well-dressed crowds must have been brilliant in the 
extreme. 'Phe 'I'lidor and Stuart periods give ample 
scope for Mr. Calthrop’s powers of description. Ii 
is interesting to trace the evolution of various 
garments, as, for example, when the dandy of 
Henry VII 1 . turned his long coat into a short 
jacket, and called it a “ petti-cote,” a name since 
appropriated by the female portion of mankind 
for their own distinctive garment (Black. t.| 2 pp. 
each. Ulus. 7s. 6d. net each). Another volume 
on the same alluring subject is Mr. G. Rhead’s 
Chats on Costume (Unwin. 301 pp. ss. net). It 
is filled with quaint and apt quotations, and illus- 
trated by excellent engravings. Instead of treating 
the subject in periods, he has preferred to take 
garment by garment and trace its history. There are 
chapters devoted to the mantle, th* tunic, the doublet, 
the hose, and other clothings. Amidst all the changes 
of fashion, trousers, be says, are apparently eternal, 
“ they date from the beginning, and will endure, one 
fears, to the end of time.” Muffs in William lll.’s 
reign were used by men as well as by women. 
Collars are of comparatively modern origin, though a 
neck-covering has existed from a very early period. 
Finally, there is Mrs.^ Aria’s book on Costumes^ 
Fafuijfuly Historical^ and Theatrical (Macmillan. 
359 pp. los. 6 d. net), fully illustrated, sometimes in 
colout, by Percy t^nderson. It is a chattier but a less 


careful piece of work than the other clothes books. 
There are chapters, however, on fancy dress, dancing 
dresses, agd theatrical dress, unlike anything* to be 
found in the other books. 

A FINE Ni)VEL, 

The publishers doled out their supply? of fiction to 
the public w'ith a very sparing hand last month. The 
handful of novels with which the general reader had 
jicrforcti to he content included, however, one Story 
at least of more than usual ability. Mr. B. Macaulay's 
Abbots Verney (Murray. 6s.) would have attracted 
attention at any time, for it possesses some very con- 
siderable merits. It is original in execution if got in 
])1ot, and the remarkable way in which the conversation 
is handled not only holds but stimulates the reader’s 
attention. The whole attraction of the story indeed lies 
in the spirited and unconventional conversation, which 
is maintained at a high level throughout the narrative. 
The Ruths, who live at Abbots Verney, in West-' 
moreland, are an old ICnglish family, honest, straight- 
forward, and narrow-minded. The eldest son, a 
brilliant nt!*er-do-welI, brings disgrace upon the family 
name and is exiled from England by his father, the 
Colonel, who is morbidly sensitive to the stain on the 
family honour. He watches over the upbringing and 
education of his grand.son with a growing suspicion 
that in him will be reproduced the trails that have 
ruined his father. 'Fhc tragedy that ensues is none 
the o real because it is kept witliin the limits of the 
^conventional and commonplace. 

A NOVEL OF I’ARISIAN LIFE. 

M. Binet-Valmcr’s I^s Meteques (Ollendorff. 
3.50 fr.), although it has not been translated into 
J’jiglish, is worth reading by those who can procure 
the French, edition. It is a powerful story written 
with the avowed purpose of directing attention to the 
danger to the French nation of the rich foreign colony 
living in Paris. These strangers within your gates are 
all very well, he argues, so lung as they do not abuse 
your hospitality, otherwise they become a national ^ 
danger. 'I'he action of this much-discussed novel is ’ 
confined within a space of twenty-four hours. 
Almost all the characters are members of the Greek 
colony in Paris, and belong to a most wicked and 
adulterous generation. Chief among them is Georges 
Avrinos, sinister, cruel, bloodless, and of shady repute, 
but gifted with genuine ability. He lives in great 
style, principally on credit, and surreptitiously en- 
deavours to provoke a shipping strike at Marseilles, 
and so compel the French shipowners to sell their 
vessels to lli(^ Greeks of Salonica. Avrinos is not a 
pleasant character, and the atmosphere in which he 
and his children live is one of sordid corruption. But 
he is yiowcrfully drawn, and |)ossess(;s at least the one 
redeeming element of strength and determination of 
purpose. But the ethical element is entirely absent. 
Unfortunately, the highly undesirable qualities ot 
M. Valmcr's characters are not the exclusiye* 
monopoly of the stranger within the gates. 
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STORIKS BY THE DEAD AND THE LIVING. 

The Strang Story of Ahrinziman {Light Office) is 
one of the stories which are becoming more plentiful, 
in which tlie disembodied spirit on the other side of 
the llorderlaiid eriters into competition, with the story- 
tellers still incarnate on earth. This story of life in 
Persia in bygone times is professedly written by one 
who lived many centuries ago who has come back to 
dictate his memoirs on earth, to which are added his 
experience after death. It is well written, and the 
amanuensis, who knew nothing of the period when 
writing the story, claims to have verified many of the 
facts after the book was finished. A Bofs Marriage 
(Lan^*. 6s.), by Hugh Selincourt, is a plain-s|X)kcn 

novel on the subject of the iniipiity of permitting a 
boy and girl to marry in entire ignorance of what the 
step entails.’ The style is good, the wonl |)ictures vivid, 
and a spade is always called a spade. A novel of an 
entirely different stamp is Helen \Vatsoff.s Andreiu 
Gooifellow^ a tale of 1805. (Macmillan. 6.s.) It is 
a delightful though pathetic story of Portsmouth in 
the days of Nelson, with sailor heroes of the fascinat- 
ing type, who do great deeds, think great thoughts, 
but keep their souls lowly. 

THE LIVES OK GREAT MEN. 

It is always with p!ea.sure that I welcome the simply 
told tales of heroic lives that Messrs. Jack are con- 
tinually adding to their Children’s H(!rocs Series. 
Some half-do/en new' volumes have accumulated on 
my shelves during the past few months, and the series 
already includes many of the best-knowm names on 
the roll of famous men and w’omen. A volume of 
the same nature, though more suitable for young men 
than for children, is the Rev. Kdward Miller’s Life of 
John iP'es/eym the Splendid Lives Series published by 
the Sunday School Union (is.). It is wrhlen wdth a 
spirit and a swing that cannot fail to hold the attention 
of the reader, and at the same time leave on his mind 
a clear impression of the personality, the w'ork. and 
the times of the hero of the Second Reformation. A 
book of this descii|)tion is for the great majority of 
readers the best introdiictisn that can be imagined 
to the more elaborate lives and biographies of the 
founder of Wesleyanism. 

ENGLISH r.VTIT K.DR ALS. 

A third volume of Arnold Fail bairns* excellent 
work on 7 Vie Cathedrals of England and Wales has 
just appeared (Arnold Kairbairns, 26, St. Paul’s 
Buildings, Paternoster Row. los. fid. net). This 
new volume deals with Lincoln, Southwell, Rochester, 
Hereford, Norwich, Gloucester, Chichester, and 
Bristol. The views are numerous, we'll chosen, and 
admirably reproduced. When the fourth volume 
appears the completed work wdll be a valuable and 
handsome addition to the literature of our great 
ecclesiastical buildings. 

A HANDFUL OF POEMS. 

Among the many volumes of poetry published during 
•be last two months one stands out conspicuous — 


Durante and Selvaggia, by Kaufmann .Spiers (Nutt. 
^15 PP- 2s.), a beautiful poem, rich in language, and 
containing many lines that the reader will return to 
and- re-read simply for the pleasure of their melodious- 
ness and harmonious cadences. There is also a little 
volume of songs and lyrics by the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge, which will often give the poetry-lover 
much pleasure to read. 'J'hcrc are some really 
beautiful lines and verses in them, but they arc 
melancholy, like so much verse to-day (Lane. 131 pp. 
3s. fid. net). In a much lower category, sometimes 
pretty, however, and calculated to please the type of 
mind appealed to by Maud Goodman’s picturtis, are 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s The Kingdom of lA>ve and 
other Poems. They arc very various in merit (Gay and 
Bird. 156 pp. 3s. fid. net}. The .second and last 
volume has also appeared of Mr. A. G. and ICdmund 
Warner’s excellent metrical translation of the 
great Persian ejjic, the Shahnama of Firdausi 
(Kegan Paul. 412 pp. 10s. fid. net). Mr. 
Bertram Stevens has compiled what is, on the 
whole, a very good anthology of Australian veisc, 
with, however, some strange omissions (Macmillan. 
286 pp. 2s. fid. net). Colonial poetry is also repre- 
sented by Mr. Lance Falla w’s Silver lexvf and Oak 
(Macmillan. 122 pp. 3s. net), whose South African 
poems are finely conceived an<l original in thought ; 
and Mr. W. Plane’s The Silent I and a collection 

of South African pot^ms of niore than average merit 
(.Stock. 242 pp. 5s. net). Mr. William Moore’s 
The Holy Well and Othir Poems distinctly ICnglish 
in character, and though often good, are also often 
not very musical (Kegan P.-iul. 115 pp. 5.S. net). 
Finally, there is Mr. Arthur Dillon’s beautiful tragedy 
of Kifig Arthur Pendragofiy written in melodious 
blank verse (Matthew's. 203 pp. 4s. fid. net). 

THE INDISFE.NSABI.K REFERENCE DOOK.S. 

The close of the year brings with, it the new' 
editions of those reference books w'hich should find a 
place upon the shelves of every busy man. Among 
those which have come to be regarded as indispens- 
able to every business and professional man is 
Who's Who (Black. los. net), with its va.st array of 
neatly arranged biographies of all the leading men 
and women of the day. To be included in “ Who’s 
Who ” should be in itself sufficient evidence that you 
are numbered among those who count. But I regret 
to note in this year’s volume a lack of proportion in 
the space assigned to the various biographical notices. 
A more thorough editorial revision would add con- 
siderably to its value as a work of reference, and at the 
same time reduce its excessive bulk. As an address 
book it is an immense convenience to the busy man. 
Its supplement, into which has been gathered all the 
miscellaneous general information that it is so neces- 
sary to have at one’s fingers’ ends on occasion, is 
almost, if not quite, as ^indispensable a com- 
panion. HazeWs Annual (Hazell. 3s. fid. net) 
is as packed full of information as ever, and enables 
one to learn at a glance the gist many matters of 
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current interest that would otherwise entail' laborious 
hours of research. 'I'he Daiiy Mail Year-Book (Daily 
Mail, 6(1. net) is a cheap, handy and admirably 
arranged treasure-house of carefully selected informa- 
tion on all the topics of the day. Its price makes it 
possible for everyone to possess a reference book for 
himself. Debretfs Peera^e^ Baronetage and Knightage 
(Dean. 31s. 6(1. net) has long been recognised as a 
standard work of reference in which implicit reliance 
may be placed. Its 2,400 ])ages contain the answers 
to any (]uestions you may desire to obtain concerning 
the nobility and aristocracy of the land. It is illus- 
trated by some 1,500 armorial bearings. A useful 
guide to the agencies which minister to the other 


jr 

extreme of the population is Fr^s Royal Guide to the 
London Charities (Chatto. is. 6d.). Its best recom- 
mendation is the fact that it has reached its forty- 
third edition. My Catholic readers will find the 
Catholic Directory as* useful and reliable as ever 
(Burns, is. 6(d. net). 

NOTE.— 1 shall be glad ta send any of thd books notleed 
above to any subscriber, fn any iMirt of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except In the ease of net 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any Information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the eurrent month 
or of earlier date, 1 shall endeavour to supnly. All eom- 
munlcatlons must be addressed to **The KMper of the 
Review Bookshop'* at the Office of the “Review of Reviews. ** 
Mowbray House. Norfolk Street, London. W.C. 


LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


RBLIQION, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

The Atonement. Kev. L. Pull.'in {I^ongmansl 5/0 

Creed and Church, f. S. 'J-cmpletun .....M.icmillan) net 3/6 

Studies In Mysticism, a. k. Waite (iiuciaer) net xo/6 

The Creative Imagination, 'r. Kibot. Tiansiatcd by A. H. N. 

Karon r.iul) net 5/0 

The Evolution of Culture, etc. Lieut. -On. A. l.:itie-Fox Pitt- 

Kuers vl^rowde) net 7/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

The National Liberal Federation. B. s. W'atstm ...(Unwin) net 5/0 

The Army In 1906. H. O. Arnold Forsicr (Muirayj net 15/0 

History of England— 1485 - 1647 . H. A. L. Fisher 

(Lonsmanh) net 7/6 

Richard III. Sir C. R. Markham (Smith, tidcr) net 10/6 

Ireland, 1647 - 1782 . Rev. K. A D’ Alton (Pauli net la/o 

A Queen of Indiscretions (Cnri^line of Ihnnswu.k). G P. Clcriri 

(ir.'inslatcd by F. (^luiptnaiO (Lane) net ao/o 

The Earlier Adventures of a Naval Officer. Sir Spencer Sr. 

John (Difihy, Long) ^ . 

Sidney Herbert. Lord Stanmore. a voIk (Murray) net ^4/0 

The Cambridge “Apostles." Fiances M. Brookfield 

(Pitman) net ai/o 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales, a. Fairbaiias. Vol. lii. 

(Dennis) net xo/6 

Edinburgh and Sir Walter Scott, w. T. F> fe 

(Cnnst.-ihlc) net xo/6 

Diplomacy In the International Development of Europe. 

1). J. Hill. Vol. ii Txingmans) net x8/o 

Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin. Mrs. Colquhonn 

Grant (Murray' net 13/0 

Tho Friends of Voltaire. 6. G. Tallcntyre ...(Smith, Kider) tirt 9/0 
The Great Days of Versailles, o. F. Hradby (Smith, KUicr) net 10/6 
The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands, j. K Barker 

vSniiih, hlder^ net zo/6 

Five Italian Shrines, w. G. Walters (Murray) net xa/o 

The Future of Russia. R- M.-uin. Tianslatcil by Miss H. 

Friederichs ;Sinith, Kider) net 7/6 

Modern Spain. H. Butler Clarke ...(Cambridge University Press) 7/6 
The Romance of the Eastern Capital ilndiak F. B. Btadley- 

Birt (Smith, Kider) net X3/6 

Industrial Organisation of an Indian Province. T. Morlsun 


The Lower Niger. Major A. 
The Aftermath of 


(Murray) net xo/6 
ifacmillan) net 12/6 


G. Leon.ard (Macmillan) 

' War (Orange River Colony). G. B. Beak . 

^ . (Arnold) net ia/6 

Southern Rhodesia. Edited by F. W. Ferguson 

^Collingridgc) net 35/0 

Uganda. C. W. Haltersley (R. T. .S.) J/o 

At the Back of the Black Man's Sllnd. R. E. Dennett 

„ (Macmillan) net xo/o 

Natives of Australia, by N. W. Thomas ^Constable) net 6/0 


Reeont Progress In the Study of Variation, ete. R- H. 

I^uck (Murray) net 7/6 


*/6 


Songs to Desiderla. Hod. Stephen Coleridge (I^ne) net 

Old German Leve-Songs* F. C. Nicholson (Unwin) 

Eehoes from Kottebos. (Pdimt.) Edited by R. Y. 1 yrre'l ...... 

. . (Richards) net 

Walls of JerlehO. (Drama.) A. Siitro I'Frenchl net 

HlS House in Order^ (Drama.) A. W. Knero (Heinemann) 


SOCIOLOOV. 

The Making of the Criminal. C. K. B. Russell and L. M. 

\MacmilIan; net 

Alcoholism. c. Sulli\an .Xisbet) net 

ART, MUSIC. 

Velasquez. A. de Beruete.......... (Methuen' net 

George Morland. J. r. II. Huly Otto' 

Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. J. M. Barrie and A. 

K.tckham Hodder' net 

In Rustle England. A. B. Daryll and Birket Foster 

Political Caricatures, 1906. Sir F. C. Gould .l! Arnold; liet 

Old Furniture. N. H. Moore Hodder' net 

Old Pewter. Brass, etc. N. H. Moore . Hodder) net 

Staffordshire Pots and Potters. G. w. and F. A. Khtad 

^ ^Hutchinson' net 

Porcelain, w. Burton iC'asscll) net 

Costiimo. Mrs. Aria.. (Macmillan) net 

The Symphony-Writers since Beethoven. Fcii* Weingartner 

The Romantic Composers. D. G. Ma^o-i > MacmillallMet 

The Indebtedness of Handel to Works by Other Com- 
pos®**** • '• •''mbridge UmverMty Press) i.tt 

The Italian School of Florid Song. P. France5t:u Tum...i R eeves) 
The Art of the Singer. W. j. Henderson Murray) net 

LITERARY MIOQRAPHV, EGGAVa. 

“ Bookman" ^Istory of English Literature. T. Sercombeand 

Dr. \V. R. Xicoll. a voU (Hodder) net 

The Poetry of Chaucer. R. K. RiK.t Constable) net 

Prisoners of Hope .Dante). Rev. J. s. C.iircll ....' .(Hodder) 

Homer and His Am. Amlrew Larg a-migmans) net 

,ln a Nook with a Book. h. W'. M.icduriald ... (H. Marshall) net 

Provincial Lettera, etc (Simith. Kider) net 

Records of an Old Vicarage. Rev. r.y. W'hytel.ead...(J. l.onff) 
Letters to Young and Old. Mrs. c. \V. Karle... (Smith, Elder) net 
ROOKS OP REPERRMCB. 

Bupke’s Poerage, 1M7 (Spotii»V»de' (lUnbon! 

pod’s Peopage, IBpT;-;. lWhiti«k«i net 

Lodge's Peerage, 1907 {Kelly' net 

Whitaker's (Whitaker' net 

Whitaker's Almanack, 1907 .Wi.itaker) net 

Dally Mall Ycar-Byk. 1907 J/WoffiS net 

Hazell's Annual. 1907... net 

Literary Yoar-Book, 1907 iKoutledve) 

Dictionary of Political Phrases. H. Montgomery and P. 

Cambr^..-....... (Sonnenschein' 

Herbert Fry's Guide to London Charities, 1907....Ch.’itto) net 

NOVBLSk 

Baker, H. Barton. For the Honour of His House 

^ i D cby. Long) 

Benson, R. H. The Sentimentalists Pitman) 

ChesBon. Nora. Father Felix's Chronicles tUi.win) 

Craddock, Charles Egbert. The Amulet (Macm llan) 

^rge, Henry, Junr.^ John BalnbrldEO (Macmillan) 

Hughes, Dorothea Pnr^ ToW^S the Light ^Hodder) 

Lawleu, Emtly.. The Book of Gllly (Smith, Elder) net 

Macaulay, R. Abbots Vomey {Mu-ray) 

Sinclair, Upton. A Cutaln Of Industry (Ilemeumnn) 

Skrine, Mary J. H. The HOUSO Of the Luck...(Smith, Elder) net 

Stevenson, K. G. My Neighbour 'Stock> 

Watson. Helen H. Andrew GoodfrlloW .Matfmr.lan' 
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DIAJIY AND OBITUARY FOR DECEMBER. 


PRINCIPAL KVBNTS OP THB MONTH. 

Dec. I. — Voight, *lhe bci^iis “Captain of Koprnick,” is 
sentenced to four years* imprisonment ... lli'rr Bebel denounces 
in the Rcichstaj; the German C'olonial administration in 
Africa ... A French fleet sails for^l'aii^ier. 

Dec. 3. — The report of the War Ofhcc ComniittCc on I*rf»- 
motion in the Army is issued ... i)y her will, Miss Beale, late 
Principal of Cheltenham College, leaves j^‘5 5, 000 to that college 
... The United States Congress meets ... The Spanish Cabinet 
resigns ... Severe earthquake shocks are felt in some of the 
West Indian islands. 

Dec. 4. — The Prime Ministi*r and Mr. Morlcy rereivc a 
deputation of the University of Ixindon on the question of the 
organisation of Oriental study in Uomlon ... The court-martial 
on Lieutenant Collard acquits him on the charge of using 
abusive language and of making an improper use of the order 
“ On the knee,” but finds him guilty of making an improiwir use 
of the order to .Stoker Acton on Novemlx;r 25, iqoSi which 
he is reprimanded ... Both Houses of the United States Congress 
meet at Washington, when I'resident Roosevelt’s Mes.sage is 
read ... 'J'he programme: of Hei Volk is submitted tfi the 
congress of the party .. Congo debate in the Belgium Chamber 
... Colonial debate in the German Reichstag ... A new Liberal 
(.'abinet is forrn -d in Spain. 

Dec. 5. — The K<lucatiim Committee of the li.C.C. give notice 
to the managers of several non-provided schools that unles.s they 
are made structurally fit the Council must cease to maintain 
them ... The Piincipal of the University of London announces 
that 11,000 students in London attend the University courses ... 
The Briti.sh preference projmsals of the now tariff Bill pass the 
Cranadian Parliament ... The Ameer of Afghanistan leaves 
Kabul on his journey to India ... 'I'he Austrian Chamber passes 
the third reading of the Universal Suffrage Bill ... 'I'he French 
and Spanish Ambass:idors in London present to Sir Edward 
(jrey the identic Note addressed by France and Spain to the 
other Powers reirresenttsl at the Algeciras (’onference ... The 
Budget surplus, announced by the .Secretary of the 'I'reasury to 
the United States Congress, is /fSi 133,^64. 

Dec. 6. — A imitcil hospitals* crmference is held at Uiiivensity 
College, l.ondon, on the abuse of hospitals ... Dr. Stubbs is 
enthroned in 'i'ruro Cathedral ... Lord Balcarres hnd Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell state it is impossible to carry out the intention 
of the late Earl of J.even and Melville to restore the Chapel 
Royal at Holy rood ... M. Jaures brings up an interpellation in 
the French Chamber on the Moroccan policy of the Govcin- 
incnt ... M. Beern.iert, in the Belgian PaTli.ainenl, advocates 
.the annexation of the Congo State ... M. Ch>urko’s resignation 
is accepted by the Ts.'ir ... The agreement for the transfer of 
Niu-chwang to China is signed at' Peking. 

Dec. 7, — ThcL.C.C. Progressive election Ctampaign is opened 
at llolbom Town Hall ... A dinner is given to Lord Courtney 
oil his elevation to the Peerage ... An accident occurs to the 
fijmbay mail train near Avignon, in France ... 'I'he report of 
the Po.stal Union Congress, held in Rome, is published as a 
Blue-book ... In the lielgian Parliament the discussion on the 
Congo State is continued. M. Vandervelde frankly expre.s.seB 
his sympathy with the “ British campaign,” and defends 
Mr. Morel ... The Tsar receives Count Witte ai 'Fsarskoe Selo. 

Dec. 8. — ^The French Squadron arrives .il Tangier .. 'I'he 
“ Springlxiks ** meet the Knglantl team at the Crystal Palace ; 
the result is a draw', each side having scored a trj ... Mr. Lloyd- 
George announces at Liverpool tliat the Hoard of Trade in the 
future will be in closer touch with the Consular service. 

Dec. 10. — The Nobel Peace Prize i^’ award t^l to President 
Roosevelt by the Norwegian Storthing ... President Roosevelt 
publishes a letter to Mr. Root on the dismissal of Mr. Storer, 
the American Ambas-sador at Vienna ... The rejport of the 
Worcester Election Commission is published ... 'Phe Home 
Secretary issues a circular on the danger of anthrax from the use 
of East Indian wool ... The Smithficld Club Cattle Show is 


opened at the Agricultural Hall ; the King wins the Champion- 
ship Plate and other prizes. 

Dec. II. — The .Separation Law comes into effect in France ; 
Mgr. Mont.iguini, the Psii)al Envoy, is expelled from I’aris ... 
A complimentary banquet is given to Suffragists lately relciiNCil 
from piison. 

Dec. 12.— 'I'he new' Constitution for the Transvaal is pub- 
lisbetl ... 'I'he Eiliication Committee of the L.C.C. deals with 
the questions of teachers, size of classes, and instruction in 
Welsh and Irish ... M. Deschancl opens the discussion on 
Fr»reign Office estimates in the French Chamber. 

Dec. 13.- -'Phe German Reichstag reji'els the Government’s 
Supplementary Credit by 178 votes to 168, whereupon Piince 
Bulow reads an Imperial Message dissolving the Reichstag ... 
An ogrecn«‘nt for preserving the inti*grily of Abyssinia is signetl 
by (ireat Britain, France, and « Italy ... The United Stales 
Senate ratifies the Algeciras Convention ... For addres.sifig a 
meeting outside the House i)f ('oniinotis five Suffragettes fnmi 
Manchester are arrested ... The judgment of the Law Lords is 
delivered in thi: West Riding appeal case ; they iinanimruisly 
agree that the appeal should be allowed, and the decision of the 
Appeal Court is tlius reversed. 

Dec. 14. — An Imperial I'kase, published in St. Petersburg, 
Ijcars for the first time the Ministerial cnunlersign ... Owing 
to King Oscar’s illness the C'rown Prince assumes the Regency 
... The King and (,)iieen of Norway conclude their visit to 
England ... The Home Office appoints a cominiltuc to inquire 
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into the provisions existing for help in cases of accidents in 

1. on* Ion streets. 

Dec. 15. — The tram service over Wcstiuinstcr Bridge and 
along the Embankment is opened, and the new (Jreat Northern, 
riccadiily and Hrompton *‘tubc’* is opened ... Mr. John Ellis, 
owing to ill-hcalth, resigns the office of Under-Secretary for 
India ... The Congo debate in the Belgian Parliament con- 
cludes with a victory for the principle of the right of annexa- 
tion ... The Russian Government withdraws the administrative 
miMsure directed against the London 7 'unes. 

Dec. 17. — President Roosevelt semis to Congress special 
messages advocating reforms and giving deiaiL of his visit to 
P.in.'ima ... A tender for the widening of Blackfriars Bridge, 
amoiiniing to ;^‘203,ooo, is accepted. 

Dec. 18. — At a meeting of the (’0.11 Conciliation Board a 
soiihfinenl is made for three years, the men’s wages to be raised 
5 per cent, in January, lyoy ... The final results of the 
Aii'olrali.in elections give the Deakin party 19 seats, the Reid 
])irty 16, the Labour 26, ami the Anli-Laljour 14 ... The 
Ku>!iian Government issues a acircular to the provincial autho- 
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lilies fixing January 25 as the probable date for tlie elections 
to the Duma. 

Dec. 19. — The Anti-Gambling Bill passes both Houses of the 
Victorian Parliament. 

Dec. 20,— The Governor of South-West Africa .arrives in 
London to negotiate with the British Government on fnjniier 

Q uestions ... M. Ribot is received int" the French Academy ... 

t is officially announced that the area under cotton has been 
increased by a million acres in India. 

Dec. 21. — Parliament is prorogued ... At a Conference of 
Head Masters of Public Schools it is resolved^ that the system 
of lAtin pronunciation recommendeil by the Classical Associa- 
tion be adopted in all schools represented by the Conference ... 
President Roosevelt informs the British Government that the 
appointment of Mr. Bryce as Ambassador will be very accept- 
able to the United Stales ... The National Passive Resistance 
Committee declare that in vie# of the destruction of the Educa- 
tion Bill by the Lords the passive resistance campaign must go 
on ... A Native Industrial Exhibition is oiiencd in Calcutta. 
Dec. 22.— Count Mpjis Ignatiefif is shot dead at Tver ... 


The Chinese revenue for 1906 is the largest on record ... The 
/v/iv /’arijiVii takes the rclaiive •pre-eminence uf 

great Frenchmen of the last century ; fifteen million answers arc 
receivwl. Pasteur heads she list, Victor Hugo comes second, 
Gambctta third, and Napoleon I. fourth. 

Dec. 24.-- Pre^dent Roosevelt ap|>eals'foT subscriptions for 
the famine-stricken C'hinese ... This year’s t'lirislmas trade in 
Canada is the largest on record ... The Pope receives the 
Cardinals at the Vatican ,.. The Paris Automobile Exhibition 
closes. • 

Dec. 25. — The Court-martial on ex-Admiral Nebogatoff and 
the officers uf his sqiiadrun concludes ; it condemns him and the 
commanders of three battleships to death, hut petitions the 
Emperor to commute the death-sentence to ten years’ con- 
finement in a fortress ... The Clyde ship-building returns for 
1906 eclipse all previous records in the number of the vessels 
launched ... Heavy snowstorms reported from all over England. 

Dec. 26. — Mr. Bryce informs his constituents of his appoint- 
* ment as Ambassarlor to the Unitt^d States aiifl his consequent 
retirement from P.irliament ... The Indian National Congress 
opens at Calcutta. Mr. Naoroji delivers his presidential 
address ... A racial conflict occurs in the Mississippi State, 
U.S.A., in which about fifteen negroes are killed ... The 
Government of Uruguay introduces into trongress a Liberal Bill 
for the regulation of lalMUir. 

Dec. 27. The West Riding Education Committee comply 
with the order of the Board of Education which affirms the 
recent flecision of the House tif Lords ... Mr. and Mrs. Bis- 
cholfshcim donate ^^40,000 to the Cancer Research Fund. 

Dec. 28. — A memorial addresswl to the Lord Chancellor by 
88 Liberal and Labour Members of the Hou.se of (Commons, 
criticising the prcsi*nl appointment of magistrates, is published 
... A Scotch express is wrecked near Arbroath ; 21 persons are 
killed and al>out 20 injured, among tlie former being Mr. A. W. 
Black, M.P. for Banffshire... .M. Lilvinoff, Governor of Akmo- 
linsk. Rii-isiin, is assassinated ... Mr. G. W. Perkins and Mr. 
(’ .S. Fairchild, of the New York Life Assurance Company, are 
indicted by a grand jury on a charge of forgery in the ihinl 
degree ... The Danish Royal Sanitary College, in an address to 
the King, accuse the Danish Minister of Justice of abuse of 
po\%’er. 

Dec. 29. — The Indian National Congress concludes its 
sittings ... The French Senate passes the Supplementary Public 
Worships Bil^by 180 \olifs to ... The Rus.siun Government 
publishes the text of its negotiations with Japan. 

Dec. 30. — Fifty -five per.sons are killed and many injured in a 
railway accident iu*ar Washington, U.S..‘\. 

Dev. 31. — Mr. blieeh.111 is re-elecle(.l for Mid-Cork without 
opptjsition. 

PARLIAMBNTARY, 

House of Lordoi 

Dec. 3.— Education BiP. : after further amendments against 
the Govcrnmc-nl, the Report stage is concluded. 

Dec. 4.— Trades Disputes Bill read a second time. 

Dec. 5.— Land Tenure Bill : Second reading. 

Dec. 6. — Education Bdl, as amended, is read a ihiid time. 

Dec. 10. — Plural Voting Bill : on the motion of Lord 
St. Ahhvyn, the Bill is rejected on second reading. 

Dec. II. — Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill and Merchant Shipping 
.Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill are considered. 

Dec. 12.— Trades Disputes Bill passed Report stage. 

Dec. 13. — Land Tenure Bill passed Committee stage. 

Dec. 14.— Sevc^l Bills advanced a stage. 

Dec. 17. — Debate on the motion to consider the Commons’ 
mcs.sage disagreeing en bloe with the amendments made to the 
Education Bill by the House of l..ords ... Lord Ripon majees a 
statement regarding the Constitution to be given to the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony. 

Dec. 18.— Consideration of Education Bill postponed with a 
view to negotiations ... Third reading 1 own Tenants (Ireland^ 
Bill ... Workmen’s Compensation Bill in Committee. 

Dec. 19.— Education Bill : on the motion of Lord Lansdowne 
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it is decided, by 
133 votes to 52, to 
return, the Bill to 
the Commons as 
amended by the 
] louse of lairds. 

Dec. 20. — Edu- 
cation (Provision of 
Meals). Bill; third 
reading ... Town 
Tenants ( Ireland ) 
Bill is passed, after 
a ten years* limit 
for compensation 
for impnivements is 
added to the Bill. 

Dee. 21. — The 
Commcms’ amend- 
ments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation 
Bill are accepted, as 
arc also those of the 
Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill. 

House 

of Oommono. 

Dec. 3. — Plural 
Voting Bill : third 

reading. 

Dec. 4. —Work- 
men’s (.Compensation 
Bill ; Ui’port stage. 

Dec. 5. Workmen’s (Jompensation Bill : on Clause 13, 
doiiiislie seivaiits are included in the benefit.*, conferred by the 
Bill. 

Dec. 6. —Workmen’s Compensation Bill: (.Manse 14 is 
passeil ... Kdue.ition (Provi.don of Meals) Bill in Committee. 

Dee. 7 * — Provision of Meals Bill. 

Dee. 10. -Ivlucation Bill (returned from the Lords): state- 
ment by Mr. Biirell. 

Dec II. — Kducaliori Bill : Lords’ amend meiits. 'Phe Prime 
Minister proposes th.it the Lorrls’ amendments (forty in number), 
to which the (1 ivernmenl could nut agree, be t^keii //; 
this is e.irried ljy 317 votes tij 89. 

D.'C. 12. -- Drljjite on the nioiion for di.'^greeing with the 
Lords’ anieiidnients to the Education Bill is resunusl, and the 
motion is agreed to by 416 votes to 107. 

D.'c. 13. — Woikmeii’s Compensation Bill: third reading 
unanimous ... Kdue:ition (Provision of Meals) Bill; l<e])ort 
stage concluded, and Bill re:id a third time. 

Dec. 14. — National (x.illerios of .Scotland Bill reported ... 
Census of Production Bill : third reading. 

Dec. 17.— T.irt .Secretary to the Alniiraliy announces the 
steps his Dcp.irtment have decided to take on the findings of the 
Court-Martial at Portsmouth ... The South African Constitu- 
tions for the Transvaal and Orange River Colony are passed 
ncmitu contradicente. 

Dec. 18. — The Berlin Wireless Telegraphy Convention is dis- 
cussed, and a Coinmiltee appointed to consider its pro|D<7sn1s. 

Dec. 19 — The Lords* ainendmeiils to the Town 'Penants 
(Ireland) Bill are considered. .Mr. Bryce suggests certain com- 
promises, and then the Lords’ amendments arc rejected by 265 
votes to 36. , 
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Dec. 20.— The Etlucntion Bill — The order for the considera- 
tion .of the Lords’ reasons fur returning their amendments en 
bhK to the (.'ommons being read, the Prime Minister explains 
that the Government has no use for an Education Bill so 
amended, and the Bill is dropped. 

Dec. 21. — The aiiiendiiienl of the Lords, excluding Scotland 
from the Education (Pro\ision of Meals) Bill, is assented to and 
the Bill passed. Parliament is then prorogued. 


SPKECHK8. 

Dec. I. — Mr. Lloyd -George, at Oxford, on the Peers and 
Democracy. 

Dec. 3. — [..ord Rosclx*ry, in ICdinburgh, on the removal of the 
cavalry regiments from Scotland. 

Dec. 8. — Mr. Paul Roos, le;ider of the South African Fool- 
IkiU team, at the Crystal Pahice, on the significance of their lour 
... Mr. llalclane, at Brighton, on the Volunteers, and l.ord 
Roselicry, at Edinburgh, on the Volunteers. 

J^ec. 12. —Mr. Root, at New York, deals with the whole 
qiie.siion of Stale rights. 

Dec. 27.— M. Briand, in Paris, says that a monarchical 
Papacy and a democratic Re])ul)lic are incompatible. 


The Rev. A. IL 


S.ii 


OBITUARY. 

Doc. 3. —Prince Karl of Baden, 74. 

Dec. 4. — Alderm.aii Ward (geologist), 69 
Nicholls (Charlotte Bronte’s husband), 89. 

Dec. 6.— Mrs. C‘oiisins (hymn writer). 

Dec. 7.— Dr. Lapponi (the Pope’s physician), 55 .. 
Alcx.ander Ashiiir)ro, 51 ... M. Klie Ductxinniin (Beine), 75 

Dec. 10.— M. Cassigneul (editor Petit Jcurnal^ Paris). 

Dec. 12. — Sir John Long, 78. 

Dec. 13.— Mr. Hamilton Aide (composer and author). 
Dec. 16.— Mr. T. 

T). Bolton. M.P., 65. 

Dec. 21. — Mr. 

McConnell, K.C., 
f;9 ..Professor Mail- 
laiid, 56. 

J.)ec. 22. — Rev. 

I’rofessor Rainy, 8o. 

Dec. 23. — l>r. 

Kanclall. Dean of 
(. hiehcsler, 78. 

L’ce. 24. — Mr. 

John Tod ... Mr. 

'P. A. P'. Graham, 
lI.R.S.A. (“Tom 
Giaham ”). 

Dec. 28, — Mr. 

S.'iinuel Smith, late 
M.P., I'Tintshire, 70. 

Dec. 29. — Mr. 

A. W. Black, M.P.. 

47 .. Canon Henry 
Bailey, D.D., 91 
... Canon G. Ven- 
ablt*s, 85 ... Car- 
dinals Cavagnio and 
Trepepi (Rome). 

Dec. — Baro- 
ness Burdett-Coutts, 

92... Mrs. Josephine ^ _ 

Butler, 78. The late Mr. Black, M.P. 



Go ^Lhead! John Bull. 

A SUPPLEMENT TO THE "REVIEW OP REVIEWS." 


.Issued as an integral part of tbe “Review of Reviews’* of January,* f 907. 

The Task for the New Year: A New Peace Crusade. 


T he success, nay the assembling, of the first Con- 
ference at the Hague in 1899 was due to the 
great series of demonstrations in favour of 
Peace and Arbitration in this and in other countries 
which was known as the Peace Crusade. Before that 
widespread manifestatioii of popular interest in the* 
matter, the Russian Covernment was so dislieartened 
that it had almost resolved to propose to adjourn the 
Conference indefinitely. When, however, the people 
began to speak out, it plucked up courage to per- 
severe, and we all know ihe result. 

NOW IS TIIK TIMK. 

T'hc time has come for another grc'at stirring of the 
peoples in order to give the advocates of yjeace at the 

approaching Conference the necessary backing. 'l*he 

initiative of that movement lies at the door of the 
British people. For two reasons. First, because it 
was they who laiinclied the first Crusade, and, 
secondly, because it is the Briti.sh ( rovernment, and so 
far as can be seen at ])resent the British Ciovernincnt 
alone, which stands pledged to bring the question ot 
armaments before the approaching Conference. 

So vitally important docs this appear to me, that 
before . these pages reach the eye of the reader I 
shall have begun a tour of the capitals of the f ‘onti- 
nent in order to take soundings as to the disjjosition 
of the Governments, and to urge all the friends of 
peace to take the .same action in their eouniry which 
1 am now urging shouUl be taken in Great Britain. 

THE PJ.AC.UK OK AR.MAMKNTS. 

T'he British (jovernment, fortified .by a unanimous 
vote of the House of Commons, is publicly committed 
to propose to the Conference that it should undertake 
the task delegated to it by its predecessor, and discuss 
whether anything can be done to stay the plague of 
the ever-increasing armaments of the world. In 1899, 
when the Tsar made his famous standstill proposition, 
the naval and military expenditure of England, 
France, Germany, and Russ’ui was 165,000,000. In 
1904-5, the expenditure of these Powers had risen 
to ;;^202,ooo,ooo, an increase of ^37,000,000 per 
annum, or 22 ^ per cent. ; nor is there any sign that 
the enormous total will not continue to increase year 
by year until, in Gambetta’s striking phrase, “ a beggar 
crouching at the door of a barracks ” will sum up the 
whole human race. 

WHAT THE cSnFERENCE MAY DO. 

How is this peril to be averted? A unanimous 
vote of the Cd^ference in favour of a standstill 


proposition, to say nothing of a simultaneous propor- 
tionate reduction, is hardly to be hoped for. But the 
peoples should insist that the subject shall be fully 
debated, so that mankind may know who aft the 
Powers who block the way of so necessary a reform. 
The discussion in the Parliament of the World, opened, 
as I hope it may be, by the Premier of*" Great Britain, 
cannot fail to be highly educational, and may pave 
the w^ay to something practical at the next Conference, 
even if nothing can be done this year. 

What is possible, and that to which the efforts of 
the friends of Peace everyw'here should be bent, is to 
urge their (Governments to join the League of Peace 
forcshadow'ed by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
1905, which has as its object the extension of the 
entenie cordiale to all nations. Only by such means 
shall w'e be able so to drain the marsh of sullen 
hatred and biller jealou.sy, whose malaria produces 
the deadly depression of militarism and the delirious 
f*. .cr of war. 

A PKOOkAMME Kl)l< THE l.EA(;UE,OK PEACE. 

But ihe League of Peace must have a programme, 
and that programn^e must be one whi('h is simple, 
obvious, and to be understood by the peoples of the 
world. T he oilicial programme of the Conference as 
it stands a^ present is concerned solely with the dis- 
cussion of questions which only arise after war has 
broken out, such as the rights of neutrals, the capture 
of property at .sea, etc. We seek to amend that 
programme by adding to it three articles : — 

1. T'he discussion by the Conference of theques-. 
lion of Armaments. • 

2. The adoption of a Budget for Peace propaganda 
and International Hospitality. 

3. The boycotting of any Power that will not 
arbitrate before it fights. 

I have already referred to the necessity for discuss- 
ing the (Question of armaments. I only add that a 
Conference of all the Governments of the w*orld would 
become the laughing-stock of mankind if it refused to 
deal w*ith the most important of all the (questions in 
which their subjects are interested. 

A MUDUKT FOR PEACE. 

The second question, that of the adoption of a 
Budget for Peace, is very simple. TTie Governments 
now spend millions in maintaining peace by preparing 
for war. We propose that for every thousand pounds 
which they spend on armaments they should spend 
one pound on combatting the prejudices, removing 
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the misunderstandings and correcting the misrepre- * 
sentations wh^eh inflame their subjects against their 
iicighbours. 'I'hey should recognise that the active 
propaganda of peace and the education of Ihe public 
as to the imix)rtance of arbitration should be under- 
taken by the ( loverninorAs themselves instead of being 
left to the feeble efforts of societies which have 
neither authority nor funds. • Among the mc;jins at the 
disposal of such a Peace Department would be the 
exercise of a systematic international hospitality to the 
representatives of other nations. 

“always ARHITKATK BKKORK YOU FIGHT.” 

The Iloycotting resolution is e(|ually obvious. 

“ Alwnys Arbitrate before you Fight ” is a formula 
which is exprc.ssive although not quite technically cor- 
rect. For arbitration involves a prior pledge that the 
award, whatever it may be, shall be acceptcfl as final 
— which precludes altogether the possibility of a subse- 
quent appeal to arms. The proper formula is that any 
l*ower which ap[jealed to arms without first resorting 
to the pacific expedients recommended by the Hague 
Convention should be declared an enemy of the 
human race, and subjected to a financial and 
commercial boycott by all the Powers. 

What arc these pacific expedients of the Hague 
Convention ? 

MARK ARTICLE VIII. OBLKLXTORY, 

The first and most practical is the sjiecial media- 
tion recommended in Article VIII. It is based upon 
the law of the Duel. In countries where duelling 
survives, no duel can take place until the would-be 
duellists have placed the affair in the hands of friends, 
w’ho are known as “ seconds,” who meet and discuss 
whether the affair ran be settled without bloodshed. 
Article VIII. recommends that when nations quarrel 
they should in like manner call in the* services of 
friends in the shape of friendly Poxvers, who, acting as 
second-s or si>ccial mediators, should be allowed a 
period not exceeding thirty days in which to devise 
some m(;thod of averting an appeal to arms. During 
. this period each disputant can go on with its armaments, 
but all direct diplomatic intercourse is susix:ndcd 
between them. By this means, fresh negotiators can 
make a new deal ; time is allowed for excited passions 
to subside and for fresh light to be thrown on the 
subject in dispute. If at the end of thirty days no 
settlement can be arrived at then they can fight. 

AI.SO ARTICLE IX. 

The second pacific expedient, that w'hich success- 
fully averted war between England and Russia ov?r 
the Dogger Bank incident, is prescribed in Article IX. 
It recommends the reference of disputed questions of 
fact to a Commission of Enquiry, whose report shall 
not be binding upon cither party. It is a kind of 
arbitration without a prior undertaking to accept the 
award. Its advantage is that any question, whether 
or not it involves honour and vital interests, as in the 
case of the Dogger Bank controversy, can be sent before 
^ Commlssioni whose verdict may be accepted or 


rejected, whereas if a prior pledge is required no 
vital tpiestions will be sent to arbitration. 'I'his pro- 
posal was strongly advocated by Mr. W. J. Bryan 
before the International Parliamentary Conference, 
and by it unanimously approved. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE ROMANS. 

'Phe importance of both these proposals is that they 
gain lime and atTord Powers who are not bent upon 
forcing on war at all hazards an honourable way of 
escape from so dread an alternative. It will be 
remembered that the most warlike race in the world 
- the ancient Romans — had their Court of Feciales, 
whose duty it was to make a last solemn appeal to 
any Power with whom war was imminent, and until 
the herald of the P’eciales had made his report it was 
not lawful for Romans icr draw the sw'ord. The 
Romans of the Refmblic, although pagans, in this set 
an example to modern Christendom. Phe adoption 
of some such proposal was strongly urged by the 
late Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of Rillowen, as 
a practical means of averting all hasty and incc;ii- 
siderate appeals to arms. 

DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 

How far we are removed from the ancient Roman 
practice may be inferred from thefiict that the modern 
nations have not yet even recognised the obligation 
of declaring war before plunging into hostilities. 

At a meeting of the Institute of International Law, 
held at Ghent last September, the following resolutions 
were adopted : — 

That conformalily l'» the traditions uf international law and 
the loyally due from «uic nation to another in iheir niiitiial rela- 
tions and in thecoinmon interest of all Stalls, hostilities shall not 
be hei^un before previous delinile notice has bi*en given. 

That this notice may lake the form of a declaration oi war 
pure and simple, or the form of an official ultimatum served i«y 
the Stale which desires to begin the war. 

• 'riiat hostilities shall nm begin till after the expiry of such a 
delay as will make it impossible to consider that the rule of a 
previous flcfiiiite notice has been eluded. 

In most modern wars fighting br*gan before war 
was declared. Indeed the declaration preceded the 
war in only four or five cases in the last two hundred 
years, viz. : in 1 7 1 9, when France Joined England against 
S|)ain ; in 1792, when France addressed a declaration 
of war against Germany; in 1793, when the National 
Convention declared war against England, Spain, and 
the Netherlands ; and in 1870, when France declared 
war against (Germany. The only American case is 
the declaration of war against Spain in 1898. 

THE USE OF THE BOYCOTT. 

'Phe proposal to boycott belligerents who refuse 
to adopt any of the pacific means recommended by 
the Hague Convention is eminently practical. Wars 
are an intolerable nuisance to neutral Powers, yet 
they are largely carried on by the resources furnished 
by neutrals. If all goods became contraband of war, 
when the belligerents refused to appeal either to 
special mediation or to a Commission of Enquiry, the 
duration of that war would be sl^ort. If only one 
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of them refused, the new rule of contraband would 
not apply to the imports of its opponent. Still more 
efficacious would be the veto upon war loans to 
belligerents who had defied the recommendations of 
the Hague Convention. No neutrals should be 
free to aid with money the Power which had placed 
itself in the position of the enemy of the human race. 

A CALL TO ACTION. 

Such is the programme which I venture to submit 
with some confidence to the friends of peace at home 
and abroad. It forms a platform for the League 
of Peace, and it should be pre.s.scd upon every 
(rovernment by resolutions passed in every town and 
village in the land. In the case of our Government 
it will be urging a willing steed. But let no one 
imagine that Ministers do not need encouragement. 
It would be the worst of bad policies to refuse to 
strengthen their hands because wc know that they 
are so thoroughly in sympathy with our objects. 

A riLGRIMAGK OF PEACK. 

In every land the next three months should be util- 
ised for the purpose of evoking an expre.ssion of public 
opinion on this matter. On the eve of the Conference 
a Pilgrimage of Peace, composed of leading representa- 
tives of the advocates of the League of Peace in 
every nation, should proceed from Court to Court, from 
(Capital to Capital, pleading (i) for the adoption of a 
Peace Budget, (2) for the prosecution of an active 


^ definite policy of promoting an entente cordiale during 
peace-time, and (3) of boycotting belligerents who 
appeal to the sword without availing thediselves. of the 
apparatus devised by the Conference for the avoidance 
of war. 

The time is -short, the opportunity is great. The 
duty of the hour is action, prom})t, energetic and 
united, throughout the ^civili.sed world. For the 
experience of the last Hague Conference is conclusive 
on one point, viz., that the sole hope of action 
by the Governments is a sustained resolute agitation 
among the^ peoples. Without that nothing practical 
will Ije done. 

I expect to return home, after visiting the leading 
European capitals, in February. During my absence 
I appeal to my friends and Helixjrs all over the 
country to put matters in train for holding a series 
of meetings in support of the programme of the 
Peace League after my return. At the end of March 
I hope to proceed to the United States, where a great 
Peace Convention is to be held in April. At the 
beginning of May, if all goes well, the International 
Pilgrimage of Peace should be ready to start for the 
capitals of Europe, en route for the Hague, where it 
is hoped the Cojiference will assemble towards the 
end of May. 

Copies of this article for distribution in their 
respective localities will be supplied to Helpers on 
application. 
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The Progress of a Great Experiment. 

* A FURTHER REPORT ON THE MAS-DE-LA-VILLE WINE. 


L ast, year I published 'in this section of the 
Revjew of Reviews a report upon the pro- 
cess by which 'in the far Soilth of France a 
philanthropic and public - .spirited proprietor was 
producing a good sound wine without alcohol. 'I'lie 
account w'hich we gave of this cxiienmcnt last 
February proved so interesting that inquiries 
poured in from the uttermost ends of llie earth — 
from such diverse countries as Iceland and South 
Africa, New Zealand and California. Indeed, M. 
Peyjon’s experiment at Mas-de-la-Ville was so suc- 
cessful as to necessitate entirely new developments, 
in consequence of which new machinery has been 
provided— machinery of the most recent, and to some 
extent of entirely novel, tyj^e. In view of the wide- 
spread public in- 
terest thus ex- 
cited 1 thought 
it well to send 
another represen- 
tative to report 
upon the pro- 
gress that has 
bjetr made dur- 
ing the past year. 

The report of this 
second visit to 
Mas-de-la-Ville is 
given below. 

Before reading 
ill detail the de- 
scription of the 
various processes 
by which the juice 
of the grape is 
preserved from 
fermentation 
without being 
treateil with 
preservatives, it 
may lie as well 
briefly to note the 
net result. 'Fliis can be stated in a few sentences. 
Mas-de-la-Ville wines have caught on. 1 'hc process 
has stood the test of public taste. The demand 
has arisen so much that in order to furnish 
the necessary supply the whole of the producing 
plant has been practically renewed. New machine.^ 
have been designed, built and set in ojieration. 
Enormous Pasteurisers have been buik, huge cement- 
vats constructed, and everything has been done to 
cope with the growing demand for a new and popular 
l^everage. The net result is that a company has been 
formed with a capital of ^^50,000 for the purpose pf 
developing the business. 

There is no secret about the process. It is 
describe^ with the utmost minuteness in the appended 


article. It is simply the application of the latest dis- 
coveries of science, which had Pasteur as its most 
distinguished pioneer, to the homely but nece.ssary 
process of pre{)aring and preserving the drink of man. 
'I'hc curious can follow the progress of the juice of 
the vine from the grape on the branches to the wine 
in the bottles. He may not understand it, but one 
thing he will understand, namely, that throughout the 
whole of the elaborate processes of crushing .and heat- 
ing and cooling and filtering no extraneous foreign 
matter, chemical or olhcr\^ise, is ever added to 
assist Nature in cleansing her finest product from the 
bacteria of which six millions arc said to find elbow- 
room in an ounce of wine when undergoing the 
process of fermentation. Anil one other thing he 

can perceive — 
that is if he 
cares to taste a 
sample of ih;; re 
sultant product, as 
he may (.sec page 
7) -namely, that 
this wine without 
alc:ohol is a.s 
bright to look ii[)- 
onand as pleasant 
totastcasanyofits 
alcoholic rivals ; 
and then in ad- 
dition to this he 
has the assurance 
of scientifi'' ex- 
]}erls that it js so 
iaden with nutri- 
tion that it is 
almost ])ossil)le 
to use it as both 
food and drink. 

I'he doctors an? 
year by year be- 
coming more and 
more convinced 
that alcohol is the very devil. And wine of 
the ordinary kind has fallen more and more 
under their ban becau.se of its Siamesc-tw*in relation 
to alcohol. Hence the prospect before the proprie- 
tors of vineyards was somewhat overclouded. But if 
the pure juice of the grape, heavily laden with grape 
sugar, can be divorced from its diabolic consort, a 
new era of prosperity may dawn upon the vineyards 
of the world, and what is of much more practical 
importance to us in these lands where the sun is not 
w'arm enough to fatten grapes, a healthful, tasty, 
nutritious beverage will be rendered accessible to 
mankind. The cup that chel:rs but does not inebriate 
may yet have a dangerous rival in the glass whose 
contents are equally free from the jnebriating poison. 
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THE REPORT OF MY REPRESENTATIVE. 

Readers of the article on “The Missing Weapon of 
the Temperance Armoury ” in last February’s number 

of the Review or reviews will perhaps remember 

that Mas-de>lii-Villc is the name of the countr}' house 
and estate of Monsieur Albin Peyron, a member of 
the French Salvation Army, and that it is the 
scene of a unique attempt to accomplish a threefold 
rescue— that of man from misery and sin by the genial 
influence of work and Christian charity ; that of waste 
and salted soil turned into luxuriant vineyards ; and 
last, but by no means least, if gauged by its possible 
bearings on the fight against drink, that of the vine 
itself from destruction by phylloxera, and of its juice 
from fermentation by transforming it into what is wine 
indeed, yet not strong drink that maketh man mad. 


MAN VERSUS MICROBE, 

On Monday 1 spent the day trying dto fathom the 
mysteries of the measures adopted in the great due) 
between Man and Microbe, into which the agricultural 

and the industrial life at the Mas-de-IjL-Ville really 

resolve themselves. For whoever would produce non- 
alcoholic, that is ttnfermenied^ wine has before him the 
tremendous task of combating this omnipotent force of 
destruction — destruction of all that is organic, the slow 
but sure action of the ever-present germ or microbe. 
This is the main and difficult task undertaken on a scale 
perhaps unprecedented at Mas-de-la- Villc. 

NA'IURE'S DOUBLE PROCESS. 

The process of Nature is double. She constantly 
builds up and as constantly pulls down. She shoAus un- 
ceasing integration, and equally unceasing disintegration. 
Each, in fact, involves the other. Perhaps it would be 



Gathering in the Vintage 


It was a Saturday when we arrived at Mas-dc-la- Villc. 
For the vintagers, and for them alone, it was a half-holiday, 
but all the other workmen, mechanics, bricklayers, and 
cement-workers were busy as usual. This half-holiday, 
which is an unknown institution in France, had Just been 
introduced at the Mas, as all the grapes gathered on 
Saturday must be pressed and the juice sterilised the 
same d.ay, and there must still be time to get all the 
complicated machinery examined and cleaned, and to 
leave everything straight before closing the works for the 
strictly observed Sabbath. The recent enactment of the 
French Parliament enjoining repos hehdomadaire*^ 
created no flutter in the Mas- de-la- Villc dovecotes, for 
though work has of late been pushed on there day and 
night by working double^ shifts, bricklaying, machinery, 
and everything is stopped at twelve o’clock on Saturday 
night, and not till midnight on Sunday is anything re- 
started. • 


still more accurate to compare this never-ceasing cycle of 
Nature’s operations with the revolving of a wheel the 
motive-power of which is life. In its constant revolu- 
tions the wheel of life first picks up particles of inanimate 
matter, such as earth or water, and by the wonderful 
process of vegetable life transforms them into more 
highly organised compounds. These, again, arc seized 
upon by animal organisms which feed upon them and trans- 
form them into still more highly organised, and therefore 
still more peri^able, compounds. Upon these, in turn, 
intellectual life itself may be said to feed. But there the 
upward process stops, and yet the wheel of Nature, relent- 
less, remorseless, must continue to turn. The plant has 
served its purpose, the animal has lived its term. Why 
should their dead remains encumber any longer the 
world of the living ? 

The constructive work of solar heat and light has come 
to an end ; the appointed term of life has been allowed ; 
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the of microbes must how begin. Unobtrusive, ^ 
yet present eveiy where in countless millions, they h:ivb 
been provided by the Creator with truly Divine foresight. 
Their task may be thankless,, but it is none the less 
indispensable. Decay sets in— call it fermentation, 
putrefaction; or "what you will. Dtist returns to dust. 
The complex molecule bf organic matter, composed in 
some cases of hundreds of elementary atoms, resolves 
itself into simpler compounds, and these into simpler 
ones still, until eventually we have water, caVbonic acid 
l^as, ammonia, and a few other elementary compounds 
into which all living matter finally resolves itself. 

WHKRE M.\N .SrKI\S 1\. 

This is Nature’s cycle, in itself an admirable one. Yet 
Man, having by patient observation and research learned 
some of Natures secrets, is allowed to interfere with it if 
only for a time and to prevent, until it serves his purpose, 
Che downward course. No discovery of modern times 


Provcngal sun -and then to keep it for all time unfer- 
mented, and to despatch it thus to the less privileged 
regions of our globe which hiive heard of the grape-cure, 
but never had a chance of trying its virtues. 

HOW rr IS DONE. 

The task is easy enough on a small scale. Fill a bottle 
with grape-juice, heat it in water to a given temperature, 
below which the process is inetfectual, and above which 
there is a danger of destroying the fresh, fruity taste of 
the juice ; this is Pasteurisation. The germs of fermenta- 
tion will now be destroyed, but not their spores or seeds. 
Now allow these spores to develop fully into germs, and 
then heat the bottle a second time before the newly- 
formed germs have had time to “ go to seed ” — this is 
Tyndallisation. 

So far it is very simple, at least for those who know 
exactly what to do and how to do it, although the un- 
attractive appearance of the product resulting from this 



has had so wide an influence, both in industry and 
science, as that of the simple fact that all putrefaction and 
fermentation is due to living germs, and that therefore, 
when these germs have been removed and kept away, 
there is nothing to prevent organic matter, whether in 
the form of meat, milk, fruit or grape juice, from being 
kept an indefinite time. 

FOES BY THE MILLION. 

This is simple, indeed, and yet how complex only 
those who have tried their hand at it camsay. Destruc- 
tive germs encompass man on all sides in their millions ; 
scarcely a germless square inch could be found round 
about us, and certainly not a germless pint of water — 
except, perhaps, the chemists’ “ aqua distillata.” 

This, then, is the task undertaken at Mas-de-la- Villc : 
to rescue from fermentation, which is the first rune on 
^he downward ladder, hundreds of thousands of gallons 
of graperiuice — that marvellous product of the genial 


elementary process would in nowise resemble the crystal- 
clear Mas-de-la- Ville wines. But when it is a case of 
handling, not bottles, but huge cement vats, each con- 
taining over 10,000 gallons, and of seeing that not one 
germ remains in them, then the task becomes very nearly 
superhuman, and there is need of every possible precau- 
tion dictated by both science and experience. There 
arc, for instance, 5,000,000 or even 6,000,000 germs in one 
ounce of ordinary French wine undergoing fermentation 
-'five or six million enemies to be guarded against. 

True, this difficult task may be simplified by antisep- 
tics. But the motto of Mas-de-la- Ville is “ No alcohol 
and no ptescivativcs and heat alone must be allowed to 
perfect the process of sterilisation, while cold is applied 
to hasten that of clarification, and to help to preserve in 
bulk the precious liquid until is finally bottled, when it 
is once more pasteurised and is then at last finally secure 
against the inroads of microbes. , 
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Before introducing the reader to some of the 
machinery that has been built to help Man in his due! 
with Nature’s destructive forces, let me take him round 
the vineyards, where Nature’s constructive forces have 
been at work since early spring, and have brought forth 
a crop of grapes such as is rarely seen. 

BEFOKK THE STRUdGLE. 

The French are very early about in the morning. At 
six o’clock the sun was up and work began. 1 followed 
the vintagers across the rough road, ankle-deep in sandy 
dust, and through the vineyards, already turning crimson 
and purple, and soaked, almost dripping with the heavy 
autumn dew. Presently over the vines 1 saw the tricolour 
flag of the Republic flying, which meant ungathered 
grapes to be gathered that day. 

Some kinds of grapes are cpiite easy to gather, others 
arc most difficult to break otf, so iliat every vendangeur 
or vendangeuse has a knife. .The Mas-de-la-Villc grapes 
are nearly all black, yet the wine produced is mostly 
white. How is it that white wine is made from black 
grapes ? is a mitural 
question. The 
juice of many a 
dark - coloured 
grape is itself 
white, and only 
thiough the pro- 
cess of fermenta- 
tion docs the dark 
skin yield its 
colour to the wane. 

There are some 
exceptions, how- 
ever, to this rule, 
and one of the 
grapes used at 
the Mas in the 
preparation of 
the red, non-alco- 
holic wine — the 
Chateau Badet, as 
it is called, from 
another estate cf 
the Peyron family 
— has a distinctly 
red juice. Special 
processesarc.how- Elcctnca 

ever, also known at 

the Mas to extract the much-coveted colour of the skin 


. ♦ «l 

made to yield whatever grape-juice they still contain. It 
is now, in fact, that the greater part of the juiqe is 
expressed, for unfermented grape-juice before treatment 
by heat is so thick that ‘it is practically impdssible to 
separate it all from the bunch of skins and pips — the 
rafle^ as it is caHed. Each after two or three 

hours under the press, still contains about half a ton or 
more of that rajle which, if kc;pt from fermentation, makes 
excellent feed for cattle, as w'ill be described later. • 
From the crushing mills above and the electrical 
presses below a constant stream of “ must keeps flow- 
ing, at the rate of one or two thousand gallons per hour, 
into a long alid ever deeper cement-trough that runs 
along ihe presses. 

The light must now begin, as every hour’s delay wqpld 
mean so much fermentation. The gcTms have for weeks 
been accumulating in the open fields on the grape-skins, 
awaiting, as it were, their chance. 

HOW NOT TO UO IT. 

In the making of ordinar>’ fermented wine it is at this 

stage that, owing 
to the work of the 
crushing ma- 
chines, the germs 
arc able to come 
in contact with 
the gjrape - juice. 
I'his is for them 
ideal food ; but no 
sooner have they 
begun feeding 
than they also be- 
gin to produce 
that powerful 
agent of disin- 
tegration known 
as the fermenting 
diastase. This 
diastase at once 
seizes upon the 
complex molecule 
of grape-sup^ar 
and cuts it into 
four Sim pier 

The Electricid Wine Pre««» SJcS'anriwi 

of carbonic acid 

gas, as shown in the following formula 



by heat alone and without fermentation. 

The grape-clusters gathered with the early morning 
dew on them at six o’clock — the lime to cal gmpes -are 
soon piled into wooden tubs called cof nues^ each of which 
will hold about a hundredweight of grapes. The-tc 
cornues are then loaded, at the rate of several thousand 
a day, on to rather lumbering an»' primitive carls, and 
taken by mules or horses to the crushing machines, the 
fouloirs. From an early hour till dusk a constant suc- 
cession of these carts rumble through the thick dust, 
laden with the sweetest and most full-flavoured grapc*s. 
At the top of the incline leading to the crushing mills 
the cart stops, and gangs of sturdy fellows proceed with 
the unloading, two men taking hold of each tub and 
tipping it into the crushers. The grapes, crushed between 
two rollers, yield a portion o^heir juice here, and then fall 
down a long wooden shoot into great round wooden tubs 
— mates as they are called — in which they are then put 
uiiider powerful wine* presses driven by eledtricity, and 


F. Hi, (\ =r 2C, H, O -♦ 2CO, 

(Inipe Sugar. Almhul. Carlionic Acid Gas. 

In addition to this, it iorms a few less important com- 
pounds such as glycerine, but only in small quantities. 

The downward course has now begun. The healthful 
product of life and sunshine, the delightful grape-juice, is 
no more. Instead of it there remains alcohol, which can 
darn but cannot /-*/, and carbonic acid gas, which feeds 
plants, but asphyxiates men. 

But the duel tarn be fought, and the ferment germs 
destroyed, before they have begun their work. Adequate 
means have been provided for this purpose at Mas-de- 
la-Viilc. 

Pasteurising machinery has been in use in France? for 
a number of years, not for the purpose of sterilising unfer- 
niented grape-juice, but for that of “ heating ” fermented 
w'inc. The object of this heating is to prevent the 
development, in fermented wine, of other germs which 
would continue the work of disintegration, transform 
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^cohul into vinegar, and cause many of the so-Ctallcd* 
‘ ** wine diseases.” None of the already existing machinciy, 
howeter, was entirely suitable for Mas-dc-lu-Villc — 
steKlising.fresh grape-juice, thick and full of grape-flesh 
and skins, bt^^ing far more difficult task than sterilising 
wine. Moreover, great /:arc must be taken to keep the 
heat between rather narrow limits, neither too high nor 
too low. 

Special machinery of un Ailirely new type«had, there- 
fore, to be devised, designed, and built. The huge 
Pasteuriser which I saw at work at Mas-de-la- Ville is, in 
fact, the first of its type, and certainly the most powerful 
ever built. It can, if necessary, sterilise up to 4,500 gallons 
of must ” per hour. To the untrained eye it looks like 
two large iron tanks, each fitted with several large dial 
and«rccording thermometers, and connected by a some- 
what bewildering arrangement of pipes and electrical 
pumps with a steam generator of 100 HP. on the one side 
and with the juice-troiigh and cement-vats on the other. 
Inside each of 
these iron tanks 
iire^ four hundred 
pipes of pure tin 
surrounded with 
, water constantly 
kept at the re- 
quired teftnpera- 
ture by a regular 
inflow of steam. 

Through these 
pipes the grape- 
juice drawn from 
Che cement-trough 
below is forced by 
a pump. In about 
forty-five seconds 
each drop of 
liquid has run 
its appointed 
course through 
one of these pipes, 
and has thus been 
heated to the re- 
quired tempera- 
ture. It is now 
led by india-rub- 
ber pipes down 

again into one of the seven cement-vats of 10,000 
gallons each which support the Pasteuriser. Here it 
must remain for a time to ensure perfi.'ct sterilisation, 
and here must also begin the next process, that of 
clarification. 

defknsivp: measures- after victory. 

Victory is won ! Lifeless ferment germs now lie in 
countless millions in the hot liquid, and will gradually 
settle down at the but tom of the v.at, to be finally elimin- 
ated by filtration. The grape-juice is now secure, can 
be kept sweet and fruity, and be sent in its original 
condition to any part of the world. At least, it would 
seem so ; but experience has taught tlil.^ Mas-de-la- Ville 
staff that in the fight against microbes, if you want to 
sleep upon your positions, you had better sleep with one 
eye open and the other winking, and keep your guard 
always under arms. 

The first of the defensive measures that must be taken 
after victory is won is hermetically to seal all access to 
% the vats. The large iron lid on the top has long since 
been sealed with a special kind of hot paraffin, or vege- 


table wax. A small hole is left in the middle of the lid, 
just large enough to Ict'tUc air rush out of the tank while 
it is being filled ^ but this hole, if left open^ would be 
enough to wreck the whole work in a few minutes. It 
cannot, be closed, however, for as soon as the grapc-juice 
contained in the vat has cooled down a little it will 
begin to contract, as all cooling bodies do, and if air were 
not admitted the whole tank might be crushed down 
under the tremendous weight of atmospheric pressure. 
Air, moreover, might find its way through some hidden 
crack. Truly an embarrassing dilemma This hole 
cannot remain open, and it must not be shut ! To this 
dilemma the answer was given : “ JVovidc air by all 
means, but provide sterilised air.” And this is what has 
been done. A specially built air- filter has been adapted 
to each of these holes, and hy this air is admitted, but it 
is air which, by an ingenious yet simple process, is 
purified from all germs before gaining admission to the 
tanks. 

COLD AS AN ALLY. 

After a few days’ 
rest the “ must ” is 
again drawn from 
the tanks, and 
passed a second 
time, according to 
Tyndall’s method, 
through the Pas- 
teuriser, and then 
sent by an under- 
ground pipe into 
another building— 
the cold cellar. 

Heat has done 
its work. Cold 
has still its part to 
play, and that a 
double part. First, 
it helps to clarify 
the “ must,’’ and 
give it the bril- 
liancy for which 
Mas -de- la - Ville 
wines arc noted ; 
secondly, it en- 
sures perfect 
keeping during 

this process and until the time fur bottling. 

A powerful freezing machine — a Compressor, as it is 
technically called— built in the workshops of Escher 
Wyss, in Zurich, provides the cold at the rate of about 
one hundred thousand frif^ries per hour, which means 
enough cold to reduce from boiling to freezing point one 
ton of water per hour. This cold is carried all along the 
cellar, from vat to vat, by salt water running through 
carefully tinned pipes. 

Machinery is now being built by which all the “must ” 
arising from the sterilising plant can be instantly 
refrigerated and all chance of fermentation thus avoided. 
Any stray germs which might be left, or be introduced 
by accident, would have no chance of developing, as in 
barely a minute they would have passed from a tempera- 
ture too warm for them to live into one too cold. 

VICTORY COMPLETE. , 

After a short stay in the cold cellar, and careful filtra- 
tion through some of the vi^onderful filters, in making 
which the French excel, the grapc-juice is ready for 
bottling. Whatever care is taken, in that process, it 
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would be impossible to be absolutely certain that no 
(Terms would slip in. Hence the necessity for a hnal 

sterilising: of this wine when actually bottled ; while as a 

final precaution, the bottles, before being l ibelled and 
packed, are put under observation for two or three weeks 
in rooms at a suitable 'temperature, so that any fermenta- 
tion can be detected. The bottles which successfully 
stand all these tests now pass out of the hands of the 
manufacturing department, and are handed to the com- 
mercial side of the house, which attends to their “ dress- 
ing up ” — and wonderfully attractive is a bottle of Mas- 
de-la-Ville wine in full dress. Whether it is the pale gold 
“ Chateau J^cyron/* with its white label and red capsule, 
the bright red “ Chdlcau Badet,” the golden label 
“ Chateau de I'Dr ” — the richest and sweetest brand 
— or the smartly attired “ Champagne,” all are most 
attractively got as they would say in 

artistic France, in that laii^i where nothing ugly has 
much chance of success. 

rKF. POWKR SUP 

PLY : A LKS- 
SON IN KGONOMY. 

“Out of the 
strong came forth 
sweetness,” So ran 
Samson’s riddle. 

With but little 
change Mas-de-la- 
V'ille has set and 
solved another 
riddle, which 
might read, “ Out 
of one and the 
same came forth 
.sweet ness, strengt h 
and light,” and the 
answer to this 
twentieth - century 
riddle those only 
ran give who are 
conversant with 
the latest develop- 
ments of science 
and industry. 

The answer is, 

“ The Vine.” 

For ages the vine has been known as a producer of 
sweetness, which, alas ! soon turned into bitterness and 
woe ; but of the vine as a source of motive power and 
light nothing was known until a year or two ago. 

’ The cyclical process of N alure to which we ha ve referred 
above is not one of waste, as might appear at iirst sight, 
but one of wonderful economy, by which everything that 
has had life is made to serve for future life. Microbes 
are not, however, the only disiru grating force at work. 
Fire is another, and one that turns to very ready use the 
energy carefully stored in all living beings and very 
specially in wood. The whole supply of encrg>' in our 
world comes in some way or other from that great life- 
giving centre, the sun ; and there lie on all sides around 
us practically unlimited supplies of this energy, if we only 
know how to use them economically. Take the pninings 
^ of the vine, for instance. For centuries they have been 
•allowed to go to waste, or v^ry nearly so, for their use in 
heating bakers’ ovens, or the like, does not utilise onc- 
tenthpart of the energy available in them. Not so at the 
Maik-de-la-Ville, however, where Nature’s habit of using 


up waste products in the most unlikely ways appears* to 
have been most sedulously studied and imitaced. 

These pninings are carefully gathered and cut by an 

electrical cutting machine into short lengths •of abftt 
four inches. They are then thrown into a retort, a kind 
of slow combustron furnace, whjr.e, instead of burning, 
they arc converted into gas, or rather a mixture of gases,- 
which in turn are utilised in the tWii gas-motors yielding 
together about one hundred horse-power. The wonder- 
ful economy of this process is apparent from the fact that 
four pounds of prunings suOice to produce one horse- 
power for one hour. 

The power thus produced is of course utilised in many 
diftcrent ways. Some of it, by direct coupling, works 
the freezing plant, while the rest is transformed into 
electricity, which .again works machines in all partii of 
the factory (among others that for cutting the vine 
prunings itself), or provides the light for the workmen on 
night fluty. During the one month of vintage, work 

scarcely ceases, 
cither night or 
day, except 4pn 
Sundays, and to 
the thoughtful ob- 
server the sight of 
the men on night 
duty isi*a remark- 
able one, for the 
raw material^ the 
power and the 
are all the 
product of the one 
crop : the vine. 

Mas-de- la- Villa 
is a pioneer indeed 
in national econ- 
omy, and the im- 
itation through the 
breadth and length 
of France of its 
methods would 
mean for that 
country alone — 

(i.) The annual 
saving of one mil- 
lion tons of grape- 
sugar — an ideal 
food which to-day is practicjilly wasted by being trans- 
formed into alcohol and gas. 

(2.) Two billions hoi se-power- hours, to produce which 
000,000 worth of coals would be needed. 

ANOTHER BY-PRODULT. 

The pressed grapes, another by-product, are also care- 
fully preserved for future use. They constitute, as may 
well be thought, an excellent food for cattle on account 
of the large quantity of sugar they still contain. For this 
purpose, however, they must .also be protected .from 
fermentation, which would practically destroy the food 
they contain. The steriliser used for the “ must ” of course 
cannot be utilised for dealing with the lightly mixed 
ma.ss of grapes, which' are therefore heaped up carefolly 
in long trenches dug in the ground and covered again 
with reed and sand. A brisk fermentation is thus allowed 
to start, but the heat generated naturally by this ver>' 
fermentation is sufficient to kill the germs before they 
have proceeded ver>' far with their destructive task, and 
under the thick cover of sand the mafc, as it is ‘Called, is 
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now allowed to rest practically unfermented until it is 
utilised during the winter to feed cattle, and more parti> 
cuji^rfy sheep. 

THE PRI7E OF THE PTOHT. 

I f 

What sort of liquid is 'finally produced as the result of 
this long duel ? M as wines are cither red or golden-yellow, 
darker than ordinary “ whit<;” wine, with a full and parti- 
cularly fruity flavour, very pleasant, and, many will think, 
almost too sweet and rich to take undiluted. Either 
natural or soda water is a distinct improvement to it, 
especially as an ordinary everyday drink. 

Mas-de-la- Villt wine is certainly unlike the ordinar\' 
temperance drink, against which jiumbers of people, not 
without reason, have strong prejudices, for many of these 
beverages are not particularly palatable and certainly 
not remarkably wholesome. iJoctor T. H. Crespi, 
M.R.C.P., referring to the Mas-de-la- Ville wines, in a 
letter says : “ Some most delicious samples of non- 
alcoholic wines have recently been sent to me, and they 
are as palatable and wholesome as the most fastidious 
peKon could desire.'’ Rev. Thos. Spurgeon, of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, also wrote in the following 
enthusiastic terms about the new wines : ** I think this 
non-alcoholic wine is simply delicious^ and I confess to 
being glad that so ]ialatable a beverage has been pro- 
duced, without alcohol, from the grape. It ought to 
become very popular with teetotalers. 1 could wish too 
that wine-drinkers would substitute it for the wines they 
arc accustomed to use, though I fear that the lack of 
alcohol will prejudice them against it. It should have a 
distinct value for Communion purposes.” 

Mas wines arc in no way in the nature of .t cordial, a 
thing of wliich many people have a horror, and their 
qualities are more correctly described as tonic than as 
medicinal. Tonic they certainly are, and very distinctly 
so, mainly on account of the large proportion of grape- 
sugar which they contain. 

Wll.vr IS GRAPE-SUGAR? 

Grape-sugar, of which there is a large i^tural supply 
in most fruits, plays in addition to this a much more 
important part than is generally known in the economy 
of nutrition. In f.ict, bread itself and all farinnreous 
food can only be absorbed by the human organism after 
having been partially transformed into grape-sugar. 
This transformation, which is re.'illy a digestive process 
mainly due to the action of.saliva, begins in the mouth 
of the cater, as can be noticed easily from the sweetish 
taste which a piece of bread soon- takes in the mouth. 
The drinking of unfermented grape-juice- for fermenta- 
tion entirely destroys the sugar present in the grape - 
ractically amounts, therefore, to the passing into the 
lood of a solution that can be absorbed at once without 
much transformation. This explains the truly wonderful 
rapidity with which it acts, not as a passing stimulant, 
but as an energizer. As all who have studied the food 
question know, it is the carbon and hydrogen present in 
food which alone constitute the fuel out of which the 
human organism can derive both heat a^id motive power. 
Now, as grape-sugar consists in weight of .about one half 
of those two elements, under a most assimilable form, 
the mysterious rapidity of its action on the human 
organism is readily explained. 

' I met at the Mas-dc-la- Ville a young lady apparently 
in good health, but who had almost no appetite. While 
* all the party would be enjoying their morning or midday 
meal she would simply look on and smile. She, however, 
imrticnsely. enjoyed ner glass of “ Ch&teau Peyron,” and 


said she could live upon it alone, which, to a great extent, 
she was actually doing. 

A WIDE FIELD FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH. 

It seems as if there were a wide field for study and ex- 
periment for medical practitioner.*;, not only in connection 
with dyspepsia, but also in cases such as typhoid fever, 
where food is needed — nay, eagerly desired — but cannot be 
given in its usual form. Children and even infants enjoy 
grape-juice immensely, as their natural taste for what is 
sweet has not yet been spoiled by the use of alcohol, 
and a small size bottle of Mas-de-la- Ville puts within the 
reach of every mother the “ spoonful of fruit juice ” w'hich 
spcci.ilists in infant feeding so much recommend. In 
fact grape-juice has been described as a sort of vegetable 
milk, the chemical constitution of which is closely 
analogous to that of human milk. 

THE GRAPE CURE AT HOME. 

Add to the highly nutritive qualities of grape-juicc- - 
a bottle of Mas-dc-la- Ville contains from four to six 
ounces of grape-sugar — the l.nxative and regularising 
virtues it owes to the gummy or mucilaginous matter it 
contains, and you will readily understand why the grape 
cure has for along lime been so popular in grape-growing 
countries. This cure, however, could only last as long as 
the vintage ; and men of science have for some time ^ 
been trying to d(wise a w;iy of preserving the grape-juice 
without its fermenting or losing any of its valuable and 
wholesome properties. 

Several attempts in this direction have been made in 
grape-growing countries, and even in Great Britain ; but 
we do not know of any so succe.ssfiil as that of the Mas- 
dc-La-Ville, where the fresh and fruity taste of the grape 
has been so remarkably preserved. 

LOOKING BACK WARD-— AND FORWARD. 

“ The difficulties wc have h.ad to contend with no one 
knows but ourselves.” These were the words of Monsieur 
Albin Peyron, junior. So in effect said all those priiicipally 
concerned with the Mas-de-la- Ville. This m.ake^ the 
wonderful development in one short year of what is vir- 
tually a pioneer industry all the more wonderful. 

In spite of difficulties, disappointments and the 
unpleasant surprises inseparable from pioneering, the 
non-alcoholic w'ine industry of Mas-de-la- Ville has 
prospered sufficientlv to call for the formation of a limited 
liability company, with a membership of fifty and a capital 
of 50,000. 

It was only last spring that this course was decided 
upon, and the first steps taken for securing an adequate 
plant. Only a few months were available before the 
vintage. Yet during that time, owing to the untiring 
energy displayed, the necessary machinery was devised * 
and built, important industrial premises were erected, 
and hast, but not least, a competent staff was formed and 
taught the many secrets and tours de main of the new, or 
shall wc call it the converted Tr.ade, with a capital X. 

A perfect product and an artistic get up — those have 
been the watchwords of Messrs. Peyron and ihcir friends, 
and in order to attain perfection neither pains nor money 
have been spared. Anyone caring to write for a free 
sample to Messrs. Ingersoll and Melluish, 49, Botolph 
House, Eastcheap, London, E.C. (mentioning name of 
grocer and enclosing four stamps fur postage and packing) 
will be able to judge for himself of the measure of success ' 
with which these distinguishing.qualitics have been secured. - 

It now rests with the vast army of Temperance friends 
on the one side, and the advocates of natural food and 
drink on the other, to help to make this undertaking^he 
success it certainly ought to be. 
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The event of last month has been 
The the (lenoral Election in (iermany 

German Elections, and its extraordinary and unex- 
pected result. If one thing more 
than another was taken for granted everywhere 
throughout the Continent it was that the Social I )emo- 
crats would win a million votes and from five to twenty- 
seats ; that the other sections of the 0[)position would 
retain their strength ; and that the (jovernmemt would 
be confronted by a new Reichstag more unmanageable 
than its predecessor. In many ([uarters the result was 
regarded as such a forcigone eonidusion that they 
were only interested in di.scussing how the Kaiser 
would face the hostile Reichstag : whether he would 
dissolve it again, or whether he would trim his sails to 
the .storm. The Social Democrats wc!rc absolutely 
confident of their success. They had a capital 
election cry in the dearness of meat and the waste of 
apparently fruitless war. T'he steady increase at 
every previous election of their voting and parlia- 
mentary strength led people to regard it as certain 
that this year also they would improve their position. 
The appeal of the Chancellor of the Empire to the 
nation was one of the most ineffective electoral 
manifestoes ever issued. So when Germany went to 
the poll, everybody, or nearly everybody, expected to 
hear that the Kaiser had got a bad black eye in the 
shape of the worst electoral defeat of his reign. 

When the ballot-boxes were opened 
Th® Betult. votes counted it was di.s- 

covered that everybody had been 
mistaken. It was the Social 
Democrats, and not the Kaiser, who had got the 
bad black eye. Instead* of winning from five to 
twenty seats, the Social Deaiocrats, in the first round, 
only won one and lost nineteen — a net loss of 
cighton seats, couitfing thirty -six on a division, 
v<ith a certainty that tfeey will lose yet more seats in 


the se('ond ballot. 'J'hc Government had calculated 
that they would be safe if they won thirteen 
seats from the Social Democrats, and lo I they 
had gained eighteen. (Compared w'ith this all the 
other ups and downs of the various sections counted 
as nought. 'Phe f!atholic Centre, against which the 
chief attack of the Government had been directed, 
emerged unscathed. But the j)owcr of the Centrum 
lay in the strength of its allies. When the Unionists 
in 1886 defeated Home Rule, they achieved their 
victory not by winning a single seat from the serried 
ranks of the Irish Nationalists, but by defeating their 
I. il)('»*al auxiliaries in England, Scotland and Wales. 
So in Germany last month the Centrum remains as 
impregnable as the Irish phalanx, but the defeat of 
the Social Democrats reduces them lo comparative 
impotence. The Poles are .stronger than before. 
Although the second ballots have still to be taken, the 
German (Government feels itself once more master in 
its own house. “ The German nation,” said Prince 
von Billow, “ is now in the .saddle and will ride down 
all its adversaries.” The prospeu't is more exhilarat- 
ing to the (jovernment than t(j the adversaries afore- 
said. 

'Phis extraordinary result has been 
^**%f^”* brought about by an even more 
the Battle. extraordinary, means. Those who 

listened to the glowing words that 
fell from the lip.*^ of Dr. Friedrich Demburg as he laid 
the wreath from the German editors on Shakespeare’s 
tomb in Stratford-on-Avon last June, little imagined 
that the son of thit man was destined, single-handed, 
to snatch the Kaiser from imminent danger of 
defeat, and to administer to Social Democracy 
the worst set - back it has received in our 
generation. Nobody who heard the eloquent tri- 
bute of the venerable German journalist to the 
genius of Shakespeare even so much as knew he had 
a son. To-day ^that son is the most famous man in 
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Germany. For it was he, and he alone and singfc* 
hat)ded, who won the victory. Never was there an 
electori^l campaign which was more < 3 f a one-man 
show. It was. Mr. Dernburg who provoked the battle, 
it was Mr. Dernhuvgf who bore the’ whole Imrdcn of 
the combat, and it is Mr. Dernburg who wears all the 
laurels of the victory. \lr. (lladstone’s* speeches in 
Midlothian were not more decisive, in 1880 than those 
of Mr. Dernburg in 1907. But Mr. (jladstone was 
the Nestor of British politics. Mr. Dernburg was an 
unknown young man who had never ma<le a political 
speech before in his life. And even more remarkable 
still was the fact that he wrested this verdict from the 
electorate u|)on the one subject of all others upon 


of their Colonial possessions. His magic lanterns^ 
pictured in glowing colours before the rustics the 
.spUmdours of tropical scenery, the romance and the 
glamour of Colonial possession. “And all that is 
ours,” was his refrain. He painted the resources of 
the Empire in Africa with the eloquence of a 
company promoter and the fervour of an apostle. 
He who had never spoken became the most popular 
orator in Germany. Over a million copies of one of 
his speeches were cinmlated by the simple method of 
an advertisement in a .single m'wspaper offering to 
send a copy free to any a[)plicant. As a result this 
daring and energetic standard-bearer rallied the 
millions, smashed the Social Democrats, and saved 


which it was 
believed the 
nation had 
grown weary — 
the Colonial 
Empire of (ier- 
tnany. 

The Man 
of 

the Hour. 

Mr. Dernburg 
is only forty- 
one. Before he 
was oftered the 
management of 
the German 
Colonies he 
was unknown 
outside finan- 
cial circles. He 

had lived two Prince von Biilow. Herr Bebel. 

years in Amer- K.usrr^s muutlipiece. 'J'lic Socialist IfCadvr. 

ica, was mana- • 



the Emperor 
from a most 
hum i liating 
defeat. 

His Future. 
His rise has 
been so sudden, 
his success so 
unparalleled, 
that it is enough 
to take away 
the breath. But 
to his restless 
soul he ha.s 
but begun his 
career. He is 
but a subordi- 
nate of the 
Foreign Office, 
to wdiich the 
Colonies arc at- 
tached as they 


ger of an important bank, and his energy and were once in Britain attached to the War Office. 


grasp and business instincts were so conspicuous that His elevation to the rank of ('olonial Secretary, with 


when he was asked to take the Olonies in hand he a department of his own, is incivitablc, and has 


was a member of no fewer than thirty-eight boards of probably been already decided upon. Meanwhile he 
directors. He sjieaks English excellently, he learnt is preparing for a tour round Africa. The Colonies 
Russian in three months, and is a man of enormous have hitherto been regarded merely from the 


grasp of facts and figures. He is a thorough-pacetl administrative point of view. He is going to change 

American hustler suddenly let loose in the china all that. The industrial development of German 

shop of German bureaucracy. He S full of faith in Africa is the order of the day. To set this on 

the future of German Colonies. Their cash value foot without delay he- is gathering together 


he estimates at ^£50, 000, 000 on the London market some dozen Captains of Industry, financial 
— 3. sanguine estimate which he will fortu- magnates and business men, with whom he is 
nately not be called upon to put to the test, going to make a tour of the African Colonie.s. “ A 
It was he, and he alone, who roused the enthusiasm colony is a business to be run on business principles,” 
of the CJerman iKJOple for the vast latent possibilities is one of his watchwords. “ Wc make railways, we 
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KiiulUt rad I tsch . j [ (jd lin. 

How the Kaiser Won the Elections. 


T’his is llu* only vflcc-tivc hialteriii;;-r.iiii !•> hiing liie Tnwer 

of Uiip.itiiulii I'olii y (lu ram uf IriLrr.'sis of tlir Kattn.rliind. 

make no wars,” is anotht;r. And “ tlu‘ interests of all 
white men in i\frica are solidaire,” is another. Tie 
is determined to make each ( lolony pay its way. On 
the day in which I dined with liirn at his father’s 
house, the (lovernor of lo^oland hail opened the 
'I'ogoland railway, 'ropfoland is already self-support- 
ing. He is going to Kiniherley to see how they mine 
for diamonds, for there are many |)romising diamond 
mines in South-Wi*st Africa, and he will study the 
irrigation of the Karoo in the C^ape Colony. I 
heartily commend this ne>v type of Oerman Colonial' 
mensch to all my friends and readers in Africa, from 
Dr. Jameson to President Steyn, and all other Dutch 
and English who have hoiighl al a great price anv 
lessons of experience in African colonisation which 
they can .shan; wiih him. With his advent I ho|Ki 
all rivalry and jealousy helw’t'en Ihe older and younge** 
colonising powers in Africa may cease. 

'Fhe net result of the use of the 

The Position Sixictre to scare the middle 

of 

the Emperor. classes into the (k)V(!rnniont fold, 
and the (Colonial enthusiasm gene- 
rated by Mr. Dernlnirg, is to place the Kaiser for the 
first time in his life in a position of uncontrolled 
supremacy in (iermany. Inste.ad of inaugurating a 
constitutional era, the election has made the Kaiser 
absolute. It remains to be seen what effect the acce.ss 
of authority will have upon a monarch who has 
hitherto thought it necessary to use somewhat 
buge capital letters in impressing his ideas upon his 
subjects. It is not necessary to shout w^hen every 
whisper is obeyed as a word of command. Neither 
will it be necessary for th^ Kaiser to seek for prestige 
abroad^ in order to buttress his authority at home. 
He^^s now free to prove to all tlie world that in the 
I’val inner heart of him he is passionately anxious to 
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maint.nin the peace of the world and to leave a record" 
as an Eni|')eror whose reign has never been stained 
by a single war 

'I'he new Duma Is gating itself 
Starving slowly elected, it is a lengthy 

Russia. proi:ess^ owing to the immense 

• area of the iMiipire. 'I’he prelimi- 

nary eli'ctions have hardly yet been completed, and 
it is too early to form any idea as to whether the new^ 
Duma will differ greatly from the old. 'I’he [)easantry 
evidently have not lost their faith in it, for they have 
crowded to the pulls with as great an eagerness* as 
ever. Ninety per cent, are said to have east their 
votes. It is extremely probable that when the new Duma 
meets it will have more than sufficient to occupy its 
attention in devising means to eo[)e with the terrible 
famine which seems likely to claim its victims by the 
tens of thousands. The magnitude of the catastrophe 
that has overwhelmed wholti provinces owing to the 
almost complete failure of the crops is only now 
being dimly realised. The famine bids fair to 
become one of the most appalling calamities that have 
ever befallen Russia. Sixteen years ago, when the 



^ j ^ ^ 

Nthehpail9r!\ {Zurich. 

Biilow in the Imperial Laboratory. 


Waiting to ace how the misture will turn .out. 
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International Sytniicate.] [Baltiiiiorc. 

The Greater Glory. 

Stakvinu Russia: *' I am vt*ry hum;ry. Thcie arc 18,000,000 of us 
starving.’* 

'i HE Tsar: ** Don't bc^ther me ! Don't y<»u see I'm planning some 
more nine-inUlion'dollar battle*sliips foi out gniuiter gU>ry." 

distress was less seven;, 60,000 persons jierishcd in 
the province of Samara alone. Now two million 
men, women and children during the next six 
months will be face to face with a lingering death by 
starvation, unless they can obtain Government relief 
or private charity. The peasants are not only with- 
out food : they have been reduced to the lowest 
depths of destitution. Hunger has forced them to 
sell everything that can be turned into food — cloth- 
ing, utensils, cattle, even their cottages, their future 
crops, and labour. “The unfortunate' peasants," 
says M. Nicolas Shishkotf, who has come direct 
from the heart of the famine-stricken district, 
after selling all that can be sold, try to eke 
out their last supply of rye, flour or millet by 
mixing with it all kinds of eatable but 

useless ingredients — bran, grass seeds, chaff, and even 
straw. Often the husks of acorns arc^mixed with tlie 
meal to add to the volume of this awful food. The 
last resort of the famished people is to lie motionless 
day and night, as every movement trebles the pains of 
hunger. What wonder that a very few months of ^uch 
diet end in wholesale epidemics of typhus and 
scurvy ! " Over and above Government and private 
aid already provided, ^£335, 000 arc required to keep 


the people of the province of Samara from death's 
door. Three shillings are sufheient to keep a rpan 
alive for a month. M. ShishkofTs powerful and 
pathetic appeal to the generosity of the English and 
American people to assist him in the feeding of the 
starving Russian peasantry should meet with an 
immediate and liberal response. 

Within a year three important 
The towns of the New World have 

Jamaica Earthquake, been destroyed by eartluiuakc 
and fire. San Francisco was 
wrecked in April of last year, Valparaiso in August, 
and now Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, has been 
wifxjd out. On the aftefnoon of Monday, the 14th 
of January, the city was overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake which destroyed almost every house within a 
radius of ten miles. A fire completed the work of 
destruj;tion. In a few hours Kingston was reduced 
to a heap of smouldering ashes. Over a thousand 



Photograph tDiehMsons, IVtfw Mond Strieoi, 


Sir James Ferguaaoo : a Victim of the Kiiigstoa 
^ Earthquake. 

Th« portrait war taken two or three voar« ago, Sir Jatnai wearing 
the uniform of the Royal Comp luy of Archeft, tne King's Bodyguard 
at Holsrrood Pklace. 
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Phihi^a 'h hjf\ [y. P. Purkkunt. 

The Governor's Residence, near Kingston. 


lives are reported to have been lost, among the 
dead being Sir Janies Fergusson, who was on 
a visit to the West Indies. He had only arrived 
the day before from Panama, and was buried beneath 
tons of brick and stone at the first shock. A party of 
English visitors, including Lord and Lady Dudley, 
Mr. Arnold Forster, and Mr. Henniker Heaton, had a 
very narrow esca{)0. Although within the earthfiuake 
zone, the town had been immune for 250 years. 'Phe 
inhabitants had built houses with massive walls and 
heavy roofs, unsuited to resist shocks, with the result 
that at the first vibration they fell like a pack of cards. 
The disaster, it has been pointed out, may in reality 
prove a blessing in disguise. It has, at any rate, 
swept away the clotted mass of tropical slums that 
disgraced the Jamaican capital. That may be, but 
an earthquake is a rather drastic form of municipal 
spring cleaning. 

The calamity evoked universal ex- 
Anglo-AiD«Hean pressions of sympathy, which in 
Friendship. many cases took the form of 

practical assistance. A Mansion 
House fund was promptly started, food and other 
necessaries were hurriedly despatched from the 
United States, and other countries offered help in 
money or in kind. This demonstration of inter- 
national good-will was suddenly interAipted by a most 
amazing incident. Rear-Admiral Davis, in command 
of several American warships, had at once been des- 
patched by his Government to render what assistance 
he could to the stricken city. At the request of the 
local authorities he landed marines, and took an active 
part in the maintenance of order and the organi-' 
sation of relief. Everything was going admirably, 


when the Governor, Sir Alexander Sweltenham, inter- 
vened, peremptorily declining any further help, and 
took up an attitude that left Admiral Davis no other 
course except to withdraw with dignity. The tone of 
the Governor’s letter was inexcusable, and he has since 
withdrawn it and apologised for his discourtesy. It 
was read on both sides of the Atlantic with amaze- 
ment and greeted with a chorus of condemnation. 
'Fhe English Press was iiven more outspoken than the 
American. It was universally recognised that if Sir 
A. Swettenham had lost his head in a moment of 
strain and excitement, that was no reason why two 
nations should follow his example. Sir Edward Grey 
lost no time in tclegraphiitg his thanks to the American 
(iovernment for tht?ir “ prompt and powerful assist- 
ance,** and the incident was closed by a frank and 
friendly telegram from the President. It served, 
howover, the useful purpose of proving to the world 
that neither people wdll tolerate any breach of the 
cordial relations tliat exist between England and the 
United States. 

Mr. Root has been the guest of 
****'i®®®^ Lord Grey in Canada, and his 

Canada. visit should prepare the way for 

a general settlement of all out- 
standing questions between the Dominion and the 
Republic. With good-v/ill on both sides this 
should no longer be impossible. * It is Mr. Bryce’s 
ta.sk within the next year or two to clean the slate of 
all unsettled questions that might give rise to- fric- 
tion in the future. His efforts will be heartily 
reciprocated 
by President 
Roosevelt and 
his administra- 
tion. Mr. Root 
^ during his visit 
(laid an elo- 
quent tribute to 
the marvellous 
development 
of Canada. 

“ Feeble, ill- 
c o m p acted, 
separate, de- 
pendent col- 
onies,” he said, 

“ have grown 
into a great 
and vigorous 
nation.” His 

frank recog- Admtfal Daria. 
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nition of Canada as a sister Slate with natioival him. He has won golden opinions on all sides, and 

ideals of her own will do more to create good and he starts witlj the immense initial advantage of ’Mr. 

neighbourly feeling than the most fervid |3anegyrics Redmond’s approval. Few Irish Secretaries are to 

upon her wealth and prosperity. Nations, like be envied their task, least of aH one upon whom will 

individuals, at a certain stage of their development fall the double duty of piloting through the House an 

prefer a generous recognition of their independent Irish Local Government Bill and a measure providing 

manhood to the most cordial praise of their surprising op})ortunities of University training for Irish Catholics, 

growth. Mr. Root emphasised the remarkable fact Both of these measures have been left as legacies 

that for ninety years the two nations had been living to Mr. Birrell by his predecessor. Mr. McKenna, who 

side by side at peace along a boundary line that has been Financial Secretary of the Treasury, succeeds 



Dr. Macnamara. Mr. C. E. H. Hobhouse, M.P. 

Parliamentary Secretary to Local Governniont Board. Under Secretary for India. 

KEW MEMBERS OF THE LIBERAL MINISTRY. 


' Stretched for 3,000 miles across continent, under a 
simple exchange of notes limiting the armament on 
the great lakes to two single loo-ton boats armed 
with I ft lb. cannon. That is a significant fact, 
indeed, and one of great potential import for the future. 

Mr. Birrell has gone to Ireland, as 
was generally anticipated. His 
GaMnet Changes* amiability, which stood 

the strain of the education 
Rebates of last Session, are likely to be subjected to a 
still severer test during the Session that lies before 


Mr. Birrell at the Education Office, and is admitted 
within the circle of the Cabinet. He may be trusted 
to administer the Act with a firm hand. Mr. Runci- 
man exchanges the Under Secretaryship of the Local 
Government Board for the Financial Secretaryship of 
the Treasury. He is the third member who has 
represented Oldham to obtain a post in the Govern- 
ment. Dr. Macnamara has well earned his new post 
at the Local Government Board, and Mr. Morley will 
have a congenial assistant in Mr. Charles Hobhouse, 
who goes to the India Office as Under Secretary. 
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T’^i/'unt'. I [ 1 in. 

In New Parts. 

Mr. Mi'K-iiria is Ui siuiv.'d Mr. I'incll :is ''ri'SuL'iit ul the L!ii.iril 
of Rclin .ition. 

I'lic ijiujhiioii of the* House of 

Walling Lords will have to he dealt with 

fop 

during the coming Session. That 
tnuch is eU^ar from the preliminary 
discussion that has goni! on during the montli. It is 
a plain issue that cannot be avoided, set on one side, 
or shirked. On that point there is general agreement, 
'riic case against the f.ords has been proved up to 
the hilt. 'I’hat, too, is admitted, for even the Iriends 
of the Peers have abandoned th(! atlt'iupt to defend 
them. When we come to the best method of 
curtailing the power of the Lpper Chamber, then, 
no doubt, we finil a less general agreement. But 
the differences that exist are ilifferences of preference 
rather than of principle.* A variety of proposals for 
clipping the claws of the Lords will be found in a 
symposium on the subject by Tabcral M.P.’.s, printed 
on another page. What is now reiiuired is the con- 
centration upon one line of attack, and the pres.sing 
of it home to a successful i.ssue. The responsibility 
re.sts on the (loverninent. The Liberal Party has 
implicit confidenee in C.-B. It looks to him for 
guidance in the matter of the choiijp of means. It 
is (juite prepared to sink its own differences and 
preferences if he will give the party a strong lead and 
a practical plan of campaign. 

On another page will be found a 
The Smdal black list of absentee Peers. It 
the Peeps. compiled with consider- 

able labour from the list of attend- 
ances, as shown in the Lords' Journals, for the Session 


of 1905, the latest record available. It is a remark- 
able list in many ways. That the Peers neglect their 
duties is notorious. But here we have an actual 
record showing the extent to which the members of 
the Upper House disregard the duties imposed upon 
them by the writ of summons by virtue of which they 
lake their seats in the House of Lords. No fewer 
than 179 Peers failed to attend any of the 83 sittings 
of the Session ; 53 more attended on c n ^ occasion 
only; while ancjther 168 put in less than ten attend- 
ances during the year. That is to say, if the writs of 
summons of these Peers who had not attended to their 
iluties ten times during a session were to be cancelled, 
the members of the House of Lords entitled to a seat 
would at a stroke be reduced from 591 to 191. If 
twenty attendances were taken as a test of diligence in 
the ])erformance of their duties, the number would be 
still further reduced to 105, or only about one-sixth of 
the present numl)er. The average attendance during 
the Se.ssion was only 75. Here we see how the Peers 
actually value their privileges and how they perform 
the duties connected with their position. It is a grave 
and flagrant scandal, and there could be no injustice 
in depriving those 400 absentee Peers of a privilege 
which they value so lightly. 

For the first time in our national 
Our Record history the total amount of our 
Foreign Trade, foreign trade exceeded in 1906 
the huge figure of one thousand 
millions sterling. The trade figures published at the 
beginning of the year showed an increase over 1905. 
itself a record year, in imports of ^£“42, 968, 000, 





When the Pie woe Openedl 
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and in exports of ^45.856,000. 'rheso “frenzied 
figures,* as an unhappy Tariff Reformer has called 
them, proVed a very bitter pill to the friends of Pro- 
tection. Our trade, instead of languishing under Free 
Trade, was seen to be increasing by leaps and bounds. 
As the favourite arguments of the Protectionists would 
not fit the trade figures, they have eversince their apjxiar- 
ance been diligently reconstituting them by the simple 
method of repeating their dogmas backwards. Thetrade 
statistics have always been a thorn in Mr. OhamberlainJs 
side, 'rhe immediate result of their pui)lication was 
an effort on the part of certain Unionists to arrange a 
fiscal truce until l^etter times dawned, or, in other 
words, until the wave of pfosperity had begun to ebb. 


his ('Ainpaign with a statement of the reaj issue before 
the electors. 'Phey had to decide whether the country 
was to be controlled by the people or the great mining 
houses ; whethqr it was to be governed upon principles 
of racial co-operation or of racial antagonism. The 
British and Boer parties arp working cordially together, 
and the pfobable outcome of the elections will be tJie 
formation of a South African party in which all racial 
distinctions will be ignored. 

There really seems to be some 
of prospect that Morocco will under 

Ralsull. pressurt; take steps to put * her 
house in order. Raisuli, the famous 
brigand chief, who has for months terrorised and 



General Smuts. 

(Het Volk ; 

PROMINENT 


Sir J. P. Fitzpatrick. Sir R. Solomon. 

ProKre vsivc. ; { Nal ionalist . ) 

LEADERS IN THE TRANSVAAL ELECTIONS. 

{ykotographs by KUgott and Ffy.) , 


The chief outcome of their effort seems to have been 
to spur the extreiner Protectionists to renewed activity, 
which has taken the usual form of an imperious 
demand that Mr. Balfouc shall once more bow the 
knee in the Temple of Baal. 

The electoral campaign in the 
Transvaal Transvaal is in full swing. All 
Bleetlons. indications point to the election of 
a majority composed of the sup- 
porters of the allied Nationalist and Het Volk parties, 
under the leadership of *Sir Richard Solomon. His 
decision to stand against Sir Percy Fitzpatrick has 
carried dismay intd the Progressive camp. He opened 


protected Tangiers, a city of 40,000 inhabitants and 
the seat of a ilozen legations, has been compelled to 
retire, at least temporarily, into the unknown in- 
terior. The Moroccan army, two thousand strong, 
backed up by the moral support of French and 
S(xinish warships in the offing, marched out against 
the redoubtable bandit. Thousands of bullets 
and hundreds of shells were discharged, but the 
shooting being of the wildest description, little 
harm was done. The Shercefian troops were easily 
held in check by Raisuli*s handful of suppoiters 
advantageously posted among the rocks. Next day„ 
having procured the services of an Algerian officer* 
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« How the Channel Tunnel (If constructed) would be defended. 


Thi^ sk«j|eh nhows the position where it is proposed to make an entrance to the timnel at 
Dover. Two tunnels are proponrH. The entrances are in the valley about a mile to the west 
of Dover, and a mile inland, and are so situated as to be dominated by Dover Castle, Fort 
hi^oyne, and other batteries. 


whi) knew how to hit what he aimed at, 
they proc^eeded to demolish Raisuh's 
stronghold, only to discover that he had 
disappeared during the night. Fur the 
moment he has vanished from the scene 
of his exploits, but it is far from probable 
that we have heard the last of this 
remarkable man, half saint, half black- 
guard. 

'riuTc is a disposition 
The on the jxart of the 

Channel Tunnel. h’reiu h to regard the 

opposition to the mak- 
ing of a tunnel across the ('hannel as 
a slight upon the entente cordiale. It says 
littU‘, they say, for the faith of our dear 
friends across the sea in the sincerity of 
our friendship when they recoil with 
horror from a proposal to make the 
tunnel, 'rhere is no doubt that it could 
he made. ']‘he exact length of the tunnel 
under sea would be twenty-four miles. 
There would be three miles of tunnel at 
each end of the land approach. It i.s 
estimated that It would take ten years 
to build ; that it would cost ^16,000,000 ; 
and that as it would be worked by electri- 
city, no difficulty would be felt in securing 
ils ventilation. It is proposed that two 
companies should he formed — one r.ng- 
lish, the other French — each to construct 
one-half of the tunnel. Against this 
there has been the usual outcry on the 
])art of all the old fogeys, who would, if 
they could, wall themselves off from the 
rest of the w^orld by a Chinese wall 
reaching up ' into the heavens. More 
serious is the contention of the military 
authoriiies, who protest that the tunnel 
would be a formidable addition to the 
dangers of foreign invasion. Most serious 
of all, however, is the argument of those 
who say that, while they absolutely reject 
all the objections made by the old fogeys 
and the soldiers, they are still of opinion 
that it would be unwise to make the tunnel 
until the public is a little wiser than it is 
at present. Those of us who have 
struggled for years, more or less unsuc- 
cessfully, against invasion panics, dread, 
not unnaturally, such a reinforcement of 
the materials of panic-mongering as 
would be afforded by the Channel Tunnel. 
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IVt'siminsier GawetU,^ 

To Watch the Hole. 


Mmi'iakv Paki'v: '* I)on'r let them make rlint hole throuKh to the other sdde- you can't tell 
li.it ilrcaclful things might come thiough it, and y> iiM h.ivr to sit on it night and day ! ’ 

Tmk Hkitish Lion : *' Well, I don't see any harm in the hole niy.self, but if it means my spend- 
ing my whole time fitting on it it had better not be made," 


We do not dread a French invasion, 
but we do fear the panicky nervous- 
ness of- our own people. It would 
cost ^16,000,000 to build the 
tunnel, or ^480,000 per annum 
as interest on cost of construction. 

It might very easily cost an addition 
of ten times that amount to the 
Army Kstimates. Hence, although 
all the sane people are in favour 
of the tunnel in the abstract, 
they are inclined to believe 
that there are too many insane 
people in (Jrcat Britain' for it to 
be safe to scare them into fits of 
extravagant expenditure by “con- 
verting our tight little island into a 
peninsula.” But it is rather foolish 
making such a fuss about construct- 
ing a tunnel which cannot be 
opened, even if begun at once, 
before 1917. Long before that 
time the acroiilanc will have wiped 
out frontiers, converted ironclads 
into scrap iron, and rcvulutionisecl the fiscal system 
of Kurope. Such, at least, is the calculation of those 
who know what has already been achieved by the 
bold pioneers who are bent upon the con(|uest of 
the arr. 

'I'he London County ('ouncil 
*****have^^” elections on March 2nd will have 
Hop Own ? lo decide as the chief issue, Who 

is to o>vn the electricity of 
London ? A private Trust or the people of T.ondon ? 
The question so obviously answ'crs iLself that the 
advocates of private ownership try to darken counsel 
with other issues. The same journalists who rushed 
the nation into a waste of two hundred and fifty 
millions in South Africa -Ini|)crial “Wastrels” 
they— are charging the L.(^C. with all manner of 
extravagance. In the fury of their attack on the 
County Council and all its works they have 
overreached themselves. The allegations of the 
Standard against the Highways Committee have not 
only involved it in an action for libel, but have elicited 
from a leading Moderate, Sir Melville Beachcrpft, a 
repudiation of its charges and an indignant “ 1 am 
proud to be a member of the Council.” The effort 
of the anti-Progressive l^ess to make out the L.C'.(^ 
tramways a failure has only made clear their success ; 
until the Moderate leader declares it “ madness ” to 
go back on the Coimcirs tramway policy, and finds 


“the tramways promise to pay well.” The one hope 
r^f iho Moderates is to exploit the natural man’s dislike 
of paying rates so as to^re[)eat in March the victory 
it won them last November. But the Progressives 
are now wide awake, and the forces of Labour are 
acting with them in complete accord. The Pro- 
gressive Prt^s is also working with tremendous vigour, 
not merely by print, but by lantern lecture and cinema- 
tograph. The fierceness of the fray may perhaps 
obscure the larger and non-partisan issues which the 
Royal Commission on London Traffic brought into 
prominence. 'Fhe imt3ort;t^cc of these issues, and of 
taking longer views ahead of the needs of the Metro- 
])olis as a whole, arc, however, being pressed upon 
the electors by Mr. Charles Booth and the Browning 
Hall Conference on Housing. 

(.'hurch and State in France are 
neadioek still at deadlock. The Pope has 
France. issued an Encyclical justifying and 
defending his action in regard to 
the Separation 'tiaw, and protesting that the aim of the 
French Government is to destroy the Church and 
dechristianise France. The French bishops havn 
met once again in council, and have made a fixial 
proi)Osal to the Government. It is, in substance, 
that they shall be granted simultaneously in all t^e 
36,000 communes a lease giving tlumi the iindistiirlied 
possession on their own conditions for eighteen ^ears 
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of all Church property. 'Fhis proposal M. Clemenceau 
has rejected with indignation. The two |>arties, com- 
pelled by- circumstances to negotiate by' encyclical 
and parliamentary declarations, have at length reached 
the parting of the ways. Unless some method of 
accommodation is arrived at, and a working compro- 
mise arranged at the eleventh hour, the bishops may 
abandon the churches and resort to " private W'orship.” 
This would mean religious chaos, the return of the 
exiled Orders, and the dispossession of the ordinary 
clergy. 

When in Paris I had the op{x>r- 
The Strenath lunity of discussing the ([uestion 

the state. with, among others, Dr. Nordau. 

I asked him w'hether he thought 
the present war with Rome would terminate, like 
Bismarck’s Kulturkampf in Germany, by a pilgrimage 
to Ganobsa. lie said that wa^ not his opinion, and 
for this reason. The German Government, while 
waging war upon tl\e Pope, maintained as strongly as 
he that the maintenance of religion was a duty of 
the State. They insisted throughout the Kulturkampf 
that they recognised thi* supieme im[)ortancc of 
religion as an element of social order, in which the 
State was bound, for its own sake, to take the liveliest 
interest. A Kulturkampf waged on such lines was 
bound to fail. 'Phe French (government had adopted 
other tactics. It ignored absolutely the need for 
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religion. Private citizens might indulge in the 
practice of religion, if they pleased, as they might 
practise dancing. The State had nothing to do with 
such individual tastes. The State was secular in 
France. It was religious in Germany. A secular 
State can fight the Pope and win. A religious State 
was bound to fail. 

'Phe majority of Frenchmen, and 
The Church’s no small proportion of educated 

Tactics. Frenchwomen, have long ceased 

to take any active interest in the 
Christian religion. Even those who are nominally 
Catholic regard its practice as consisting chiefly in 
rites and ceremonies — a kind of conventional minuet 
which ought to be correctly performed, biR which has 
no direct, practical bearing upon their everyday life. 
Hence the astoni.shiiig absence of any strong popular 
feeling again.st the fiovernment, which has expelled 
the religious Orders, disestablished the Church, dis- 
endowed the clergy, and laid profane hands upon 
(Church property. Phe Government believe that so 
long as they are not driven to shut up the churches or 
to imprison the clergy they may do as they please. 
Hence the struggle, so far as it is visible to outside 
observers, partakes largely of a game in which the 
object of the Church i.*; to compel the State to make 
martyrs, and the object of the State is to evade that 
undesirable consummation. 

'Phe skill with which this game 
***aiid*** played on both sides is well 

Archbishop. illustrated by a story told by 

Ministers as to how they circum- 
vented the ingenious device of the Church wirepullers 
to make a martyr of the ancient and venerable Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Paris. M. Briand was appealed 
to by the Catholic leaders for information as to the 
hour when the Archbishop was to be turned out of 
his palace. Their ostensible reason was to prevent 
any popular tumult. M. Briand commended their 
xcal, and told them the hour, pledging them to 
secrecy lest the news might cause a tumult. “ I 
knew very well,” he said, “ that they would spread 
the news abroad, so I took my precautions.” Sure 
enough, when the appointed hour came the street 
was filled with an immense crowd of the faith- 
ful, who declared their intention of removing the 
horses from the carriage of the good Archbishop 
and of dragging him in triumph through the town. 
In the hubbub the carriage might very easily 
be upset, and if the shock proved fatal to the 
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nonagenarian prelate, a first-class martyr would have 
been secured at a minimum of pain and trouble. 
Alive, the old Cardinal was useless. Dead, he would 
have become an invaluable asset. But,” said 
M. Briand, who told the story to a friend of 
mine, “ as that would not have suited us at all, 1 
found it necessary to take my precautions. I told 
otf twenty-four agents de surrte, dnisscd them 
in plain clothes, and instructed them how to 
act. As a result, instead of there being any tumult, 
everything passed off in perfect order. The horses 
were n^moved quietly, the traces were handed over to 
a practised team of devotees, and the Archbishop, 
instead of being martyred, \\jas transported to his new 
home in perfect safety. It was not till the following 
day that the Catholics discovered that tht? devout 
enthusiasts who drew the carriage through the streets 
'were the agents of the Government against whom lllC 
parade was arranged as a demonstration.” 'I’he story 
may be true or it may only he well invented. But it 
is everywhere current in Paris, and its ready accept- 
ance and the laughter which it excittis show as well 
as anything else how far Parisians are from taking 
tragically the religious war. 



The late Dr. J. G. Patoo. 


* An Irish priest long resident in 

**“©»“*• .France, who is bittferly hostile 
the BIbldt the Republic, nevertheless de- 

clares that the ("hurch has brought 
all her tribulatiohs upon hers<*lf. She had become 
the Church of the wealthy. She had heaped up riches 
for herself, and had built di ignificent edifices for her 
own glory. But she had neglccU.d the poor and the 
needy. She was in no living touch with the social 
aspirations bf the; working classes, and now, when the 
hour of judgment and of doom has come, there are 
none to rally to the defence of the* Altar. Thii is 
probably an exaggeration. But theire is enough truth 
in it to make it sting. As to the utter ignorance of 
the ordinary Frenchman of the Bible, I had a curious 
illustration in my own experience. At the General 
liilection of 1900 1 published a political pamphlet 
entitled “ TTu; (^andiiiates of Cain,” dedicated lO all 
candidates who approved of the Boer War. A French 
publisher asked to l)e allowed to bring it out in a 
French translation in Paris. “But,” he .said, “you 
must give us another title. Nobody in France 
knows who Cain is.” On repi*ating this to some 
literary friends in Paris, they declared the pub- 
lisher was right. “ Are none of the Biblical 
charact^is known to this generation of Frenchmen?” 

1 a.sked. “ Not one, " was the rej)ly. “ Nobody 
reads the Bible, in France.” “Stay,” said another 
friend. “ I think wo have most of us heard of 
Joseph, but that is only because of that little affair 
with PotiphaPs wife.” 'Po the few really earnest 
believing souls, to whom the Church is “ the immacu- 
late Spouse of Christ, depository of revelation, of 
grace, and of the eternal ideal of the peoples, maker 
of saints, of martyrs and of heroes,” the present crisis 
is inexpressibly sad. But in the land of St. I^ouis 
and of Jeanne (FArc there stiem to bii few such. 
There is more outward and visible sign of feeling on 
both sides in Italy than in France. 

S(iuabbiing about religious opinions 
“ The seems to be the order of the day. 

New Theology." grand tussle between Angli- 

cans and Nonconformists over the 
Education Bill has apparently not exhausted the 
ecclesiastical appetite for controversy. A great 
hubbub has arisen in many quarters about what is 
called the New Theology. It all arose in a veryi 
simple way. Rev. J. R. Campbell, of the ("ityTempfe,. 
unburdened his mind at a private conference of Con- 
gregational mini.stcTs on “ the changing sanctions of 
modern theology.” He declared that the Fall - is 
untrue ; the un-ideal character of the world is not due 
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to man’s fault, but God’s will ; sin is 
simply selbshnoss ; the Judgment is 
ever proceeding; Jesus was 'and is 
divine ; but so -are we ; to live for 
love is to be saved arid to become 
a saviour, a sin-bearer, a part of the 
perpetual Atonement. ilis theses 
got into print. 'I'he theological 
prizefighters set to work. I'he Press 
saw its opportunity. Its columns 
have been humming evi^r since with 
vehement polemic. The man in 
the street, faithful gramophone of 
his daily paper, has joined in the 
fray. London in the twentieth 
century repeats the ardour of con- 
troversy which marked the Alex- 
andria of Athanasius, when fish- 
mongers at their stalls discussed 
the doctrine of 'Frinity. 'Fhe pecu- 
liarity of the New 'I'heology is that 
there is in it little theology strictly 
so called, and ab.solutely nothing 
new. The main ])Ositions are (luite 
hoary. 'Phe only new thing about 
it is the megaphone which it has 
found in the eloquence and popu- 
larity of Mr. (Campbell ; and, wx* may 
add, the heating of the tom-tom in 
the halfpenny Press. Phe stir that 
has arisen is a great tribute to M r. 
Campbell’s power as a popular 
preacher. One wishes that this 
great force had been turned to 
better account in booming some 
plain Christian duty. It is so tsasy 
to set men by the ears over 
religious opinions. It is .so hard to 
get them to give home and life to 
the service of the poor. 

'Pile gruesome- 



Phoiograph h] 


I RtginaM Hmimes, 


Rev. R. J. Campbell, of tlie City Temple. 


After Pensions, ° ^ ^ ® 

Old Age Homes. '' hiteley murd(T the great shof)- 
kceper suddenly shot dead on 
the spot where he made his millions by one 
who claimed to be his son, and wUo at the same 
moment tried to blow his own brains out — recalls 


Age Pensions from the State have become more 
and more inevitable, the need of Old Age Homes 
appeals more and more strongly to private benevo- 
lence. Once the poor old man has his five shillings 
a week from the Treasury, what more fitting than to 


Ae wild tragedies of Klizabethan or ancient classic 
‘ arabia. The horrors suggested are even more 
forbidding than those opemiy enacted. But what- 
‘ over his private record, the charitable bequests of 
l1i|^ deceased millionaire show' the keen business- 
.man’s sense of the new' opportunity. As Old 


provide him, if he be friendless or homeless, with a 
rent-free harbour for his declining years. 1 William 
Whiteley has now left a sum not exceeding one milliou 
for the provision and maintenance of homes for the 
aged [)oor. Mr. Asejuith had better hurry u]^ with 
the Pension Bill, “the extreme urgpncy” of which he 
has, with the Prime Minister, openly affirmed. 



The Prospects of the Peace Crusade. 

^ • 

To the Members of the Association of the* “ Review' of Reviews.'* 


BKRLixV,/e;/. 29, 1907. 

F RIKNDS and comrades,— T his month I 
have visited the capitals of Franco, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany. 

The weather has been severe, and the minds of 
men were occupied with many things other than the 

approaching ("onference at the Hague. As at home, 

so abroad, the atifairs of the local parish pump 
interest men more than an apf)roaching revolution 
in the affairs of an entire contiiKMit. 

'Fhe Hague Conference makes a double appeal, 
one of which somewhat iibutralises the other. Is it a 
Conference to establish peace and secure a chance of 
reduced armaments, or is it a Conference whose chief 
duty will be the drawing up of rules and regulations 
for the conduct of war? It is this question which is 
in discussion, and at the time of writing it is not yet 
settled. 

How it will be settled will depend, not upon the 
hesitations and dubilations of statesmen and diploma- 
tists, but upon the will of the people. 'Fhe hold and 
resolute initiative of the British Cabinet in favour of 
effective action has already begun to kindlcj a half- 
questioning wonder and timid enthiisiasni among the 
nations. But it is necessary that initiative should be 
supported vigorously by alUvho realise the iiKignitude 
of the opportunity. 

The leadership of the world will belong to th« 
Power which makers the ])oldt!.st and most [iracticai 
appeal to the {xioples and which will back it up by 
deeds. The 'Fsar in 1 898 made such an appeal, but 
the noble aspiration was not adequately followcil 
up. The case for a standstill of armaments was not 
presented effectively at the Hague even as a matter of 
theory, and in practice there was no standstill any- 
where. It is now for the British Cabinet not 
merely to rally the nations to the cause which it has 
embraced, but to show that it means business by 
elaborating its own programme and setting it forth in 
terms which every nation can understand. 

To secure the arrest of the growth of armaments, 
with a view to their future limitation, it is necessary 
to undertake seriously the preventive service of peace, 
for which funds could be provided by appropriating one 
pound for peace for every thousand pounds devoted 
to war. To rid mankind of the nervous horror of a 
sudden plunge into war it is necessary to strengthen 
Article 8 by denying to any nation that begins 
hostilities without resorting to the peacemaking 
expedients suggested by the Hague Convention 
the right to raise, war loans in the neutral markets or 
to import goods except as contraband of war. And 
a general treaty of obligatory arbitration should be 
entered into for all questions of secondary importance 
which do not concern either the national honour or 
the vital interests of the nations. 


That is the. programme ^lich 1 have been pro- 
moting in the capitals of Europe with considerable, 
although varying, succesj. 'Fhat is the programme 
which I hope will he pressed with ever increasing 
insi.stcnee by the British (Government upon the other 
Governments, and by all the peoples upo;i all their 
representatives. A rarliamcnt of Man at which 
forty-.seven of the nations arc rej)re.scnted does not 
meet every day. If this c'hance is lost or wasted in 
the mere discussion of rjuestions of belligerency, we 
shall have to wait years befoni it recurs. 

I thank my readers everywh(^re for their sympathy 
•and support. Nothing has been so pleasant to me as 
to find, wherever I go, men and women w'hose faith 
in the progress of the world has been kindled and 
kept alive by the monthly recurring stimulus of the 
contents of the Rkvikw, and who tlu^refore feel and 
express towards me piTsonally an affectionate grati- 
tude that is sometimes almost as embarrassing as it is 
gratifying. 

Would there were more of them everywhere ! 

With best thanks for your service in the cause, 

I am, yours sincerely, 

WIEM.XM T. STEAD. 


To Prevent “Over-production.” 

Fuk. Economic Kn^ieio contains a friendly criticism, 
as well as eulogy, of Boiirnvillc, by Mr. J. A. Dale. 
He finds the mo.st striking omission to be the entire lack 
of provision for outdoor recreation. Magnificent pro- 
vision is mmle for the works, but none for the village. 
'File recreative side of social life is one of the urgent 
needs of Bournville. 'Fherc has been too little of 
the atmosphere of organisation and co-opt^ration in * 
the village. Steps are now being taken to remedy 
this defect, 'i'he late Professor W. Neurath advances - 
what he considered a reinutly for the economic crises 
arising through over-production : — 

If the obligations of factories and businesses on account of 
capital and goods cntnuied to them were to take the shape of a 
percentage or dividend or share in the pnxiuction, instead of the 
liability to return fixed sums of money, then a fall in prices in 
consequence of a plethom of gotnls would bring no harm to ahy 
one. Creditors would l)e converted into sleeping partners or 
shareholders in the factories or businesses. O^it would 
assume for the most part the form of a mere share in the divi-' • 
dend of production. Such a reform would go to the root of the 
evil of the 50-caped crises of ovcr-prodiiction, the commercial 
bankruptcy epidemics would he stayed, and the -absurd 
phenomenon of abundance of produce and prodnetiv^ forces 
existing side by side with poverty and want of work would for ' • 
ever cease. , * 

This, he hoped, would lead to the whole com- .. 
munity becoming one vast Trast. T^andlords, capilal-^^ 
ists, officials and workmen would receive their Income 
as if they were shareholders in a universal joifit stfick 
company. 



Current History in Caricature 


** O wad some power the g:iftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see ns.” — B urns. 



By permisaoH ffiki ptvprieiort y “ Punch 


Squaring^ Accounts. 

(A Farce in Tw Acts of J*arliawrui,) 

Cook (who lias been reading the new I'revcntion of Corruption Act) ; “ Well, 1 never, Mr. Winns ! 
No more little presents Iroiii the butcher ! *Ow am 1 to live 

Hr ri.KK (who has been reading the new Wurkman’s ComTiensation Act) : '* If you'll take my 
advice, you'll just fall h.iccidental hover the coal-scuttle, and get it liaclc out of the ninstei J ' 


M r. STEAD’S tour of iDcace 
through the ICuropcftn capitals 
calls out the factitious pencil 
of the Manclu'stef' Dispatch^ which 
portrays him despatched by C.-H., 
as Noah sent out the dove, to dis- 
cover if there be any sign of the 
military deluge assuaging. The Daily 
Graphic^ too, sees war “done for” 
when Mr. Stead assails it with his 
pen, backed by the British and 
Foreign Press. 

Beside this good-humoured banter 
may be put the tribute paid by the 
Melbmrne Punch to our Australasian 
editor. Mr. Judkins’ revelation of 
proprietorial complicity in certain 
forms of vice has led to notable 
withdrawals from public life. 

’I’he London (k)unty Council elec- 
tions have scarcely produced the pic- 
torial satire whic h is implicit in the 
idea of men who want to scoop the 
profits of London monopolies posing 
as friends of the poor oppressed ratepayer ! Jack 
Sheppard condoling with his intended victims on the 
iniciuity of police-rates might form a parallel. 



St. Augustine gocth to Ireland. 


Sir F. C. G. satirises the working alliance betvrecn 
Bung and the Bishops in a way that will awaken 
other feelings tlian those of amusement in l^piscopal 



Manchester Dispatchi\ 

After the Flood 

C.-B. : *' If he comet back all right it^iiay be safe for me ” 
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bosoms. The Bishops may relieve 
these feelings by reproaching his 
|>arocly of Holman Hunt’s “Scape- 
goat” as irreverent. 

Irish politics naturally invite a 
smilc^ and Mr. Birrell may be 
trusted to see the full humour of 
the situation. 

Literary criticism descends to 
the cartoon in Ulk's resentment of 
Tolstoi’s depreciation of Shake- 
sjKiare, and in the Glasgow MaiTs 
Imperial homage to burns. 

The new nationalism of India is 
reflected in the pages of Hindi 
Punch. 

The shade of Leo XIII. remind- 
ing his successor that his ofTicc is 
Papal and ecumenical, not parochial 
and local, is a vivid way chosen by 
Piuqitino oi .setting forth the very 
difficult transition his Holiness has 
had to undergo. 



i^ l— ■ .1 M 

Westmimitr Gauiii^ 

One Good Turn Deserves Another. 


: ** Kxcusc nic stt>ppiii' yuii, niy l»rd, but rcein* Tve alwayi stood by the Church 
.ind its property, 1 *(>pv th.'it }OU*U ilu thv same lor me whtm tho Government goes attackin' mo and 



Shakeqieare and TolstoL 


The Great Wiluam (to^ho) : '* Dear Wolfgang, if I had knovn 
thU fellow, I would haw put one more lout mto my works. 


ClMgvw WfMy JUfeOl] 4 

The Bums Anniversary. — •• To the Immortal Iffemoiy.” 
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[Turin. 

The Dead to the Llvinfl^. 

J4y ddk fcUoWi when n nuin hecumcs a Pop^ he has to forget that he 
was pncc a parish priest.'* 


IVesimtmsier (Jan. la 

Out in the Wilderness. 

l*ity the poor dog ! HU owners do not think he is worth taking out a 
licence for, and they are trying to lose him ! 

fit U now being urged m some Unionist qdartcr^ that there had bettor 
hca**FUcalTruoc."] 

(IViik aPi^agUt ia Mr. Hrlman Hum ft ** Sca/igtut/*) 


v' 
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Tribune. '\ 


Face Value. 


U'Ondoii. 


^CFnK !• *.fCKNR 1 r. 

Jani n>H : WheVr-’s your tie kcl ? .1 ami ok : “ Whcrc*s your ticket * 

Dll! Liuit's iici good; you can’l An-uc\NT: My tic%. i» iu> 

” ticket.' 

J \MTOK : “ lloiii ’ Ah ! Come 
lh.5i w.iy, 

Our Labour friends sa> that the reason why the llouw- of Lords p.iss^ 
ihc Trade Disiiutes Dill .iiul threw out the Vaiuc.ition HiU was 
they were more Irightcivtl of Lahcjur than they were of Noucouformiiy.— 
Mr, Hirretl^ at BrtstoL 





Tribune . ) ^ ^ 

A Chang^e of Costume. 

Mr. O'Hirhrll: ** The bli-sited s.'iints direct me into this coat 
\^\Vith acknowledgments to a “ Punch ** drawing.) 



















IVesiminsMrGate iei] •** 

A Stounch “ Municipal Reformer.** 

Mr. John Burns ; ** I hopePyou are going to vote Progressive at the 
London County Council Klection, Mr. Mould You must admit that we 
have made London better worth living in.” . . i . n/u,. .w«« 

Mr. Mould: “Brtier woith living in . Yes, sJ^* iJ 

tell me these Progre^vc ‘ Wastrels' have “ 

Lo»Mlon by sO tffff o a year I I'm going to vote for the other sloe 1 


Le^rucaum.) i*--— — 

‘The Last Sie8:e of Limerick.” 

•• I do not think th«t any Iriih Bishop h«v« Myj ppwhen^ ^ 
account of the imlinoni tdackgiuudum SJ 

attempt to bring to tear against him. ... As far as 1 ca n judge , 

Party have nothing behind them. They repw^t 

Irish— but are the puppets of the Lngiiih Liberala in thu matter.. — ZSf 
BUhop 0/ Ltmench. 
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Daily ChroHide,\ 

The Confidence Trick. 

Tub Moubratb Thio: “ You trast us; wi*ll ikust you !” 






.. •% 


■ 




Mfiibomrma Pwtek.'] 

A Public Monument 

(Sir Samuel Ciillott has resigned the oflTice tii t.;hief Secretary and 
Ills seat in Parliuiueiit.) 

Mk. JUUKINS : *' Here is another public uiunuuieiit I have uiulerii iiusl.' 



Leader.^ 

* »"1 wonder whether I shall be recognised.” 

I-oiidon County Council Election, as they did for the Borough 
CpuncUa Rlectu ns, the Moderates arc attempting to rfia giijM their identity 
under the title of '* Municipal Refornien." 
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Naut dUliehiar.l 

Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 

pON Quixotr : Must exalted lady Duldnea ! Suffer your eve 
graciously to rest on this sturdy squiK, Freethought,” who enters my 
a^ice and yours from to-day. People have made soliold as to say he w.im 

glance bm*. him «. life 
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ll PaPt%s^lio*\ [Bologna. 

The Ice Carnival of the Nations : By an Italian Cartoonist 

The iNiliticiaiis who have uken to the skates are in confusiiun. 'I'hc siuilor falls in ati iking. The Triple Allianre skates with an armetl Pence.* Tho 
Vaiican t’oiiieM to grief under M. Combes. 'I'he unhappy Russian falls, and there is none In help. The Kngli&hman, .sn expert skater, coes to and fro 
wherovei there is any miiriey to be made, and the American iMiriiiits it. Hm^[ary wants to be free. The Balkan '^tutt^A amuse ineinsclves with the Tuih. 
(treece and Candia go together as though they were one. 'J'hc (German and his iellow are following the veiled Chinese, uncertain whether she is serious or 
only making (un of them. 
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HUkii Ptmeh,‘\ 

Stock Takiiigf at the IndlaD National Consfress. 

Head of thi^Firm : ** No wild speculation ; no venturing beyond onr proper depth : legitimate eomn 

guidiog principle.” 


[BdipW- 

> and honest gain— that is ^ 



Photograph hy IV, Lawrence] [DnUm. 

The Latest Portrait of Mr. Sexton, taken In 1888 . 



Character Sketch. 







Before 1885. 


Journal Company lie has for the past dozen years 
devoted his energies to the task of watching over the 
finances of the greatest Irish newspaper, 'rhrough 
the Freeman he has continued to exert a great 
inliuence on the course of Irish ix)litics. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that in the days of his greatest 
prominence he was probably never so powerful, and 
certainly never so beneficial, a force in Irish public 
life as he is to-day. 


S r NCR his retirement from Parliament in 1895 
Mr. 'rhonias Sexton has disappeared from 
public view more completely than any other 
survivor of that brilliant band which Parnell gathered 
around him in the days of his glory. Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon maintain and increase their promi- 
nent position in public life year by year. Mr. 
William 0 ’Bri(m has secured a factitious and 
transitory distinction by apostasy. Mr. Healy, 
though outlawed by his old colleagues, and con- 
temptuously dismissed as “a brilliant calamity by 
the younger Nationalists, continues to comiicl a 
fascinated attention. Mr. Sexton, however, has been 
kept in the public eye mainly by the abuse showered 
on him by some of his (juondam friends, who have 
been far readier to attack him in his retirement than 
they were to eulogise him when he and they were 
working side by side. He himself, consistently ignor- 
ing these attacks, has devoted himself to work of such 
a quiet, unostentatious character that the average 
Englishman must have been a little startlecl at his 
reappearance as a merrfber of the Viceregal Commis- 
sion appointed to inejuire into the working of the 
Irish railway system. The last occasion on which his 
name came thus prominently bclore^ the public was as 
a member of the epoch-making Financial Relations 
Commission. It is fitting, and characteristic of the 
man, that his reappearance should be on another 
great financial question — a question intimately affect- 
ing the future welfare and commercial prosperity of 
Ireland. ^ 

THE SOURCE OF HIS INFLUENCE. 

Mr. Sexton’s seclusion, however, has been very far 
indeed from idle. As chairman of the Freeman's 


TIis retirement was the fruit of no disappointed 
egotism, but of a genuine modesty and love of (|uict. 
The keynote of Mr. Sexton’s character may be said 
to be his horror of vanity. Vanity, deadliest of all 
faults in a politician, worse than treachery or greed — 
because more subtle and less easily dealt with — he has 
n p,.citcdly reprobated. It is noteworthy that in one 
of his most trenchant denunciations of Mr. Forster, 
during his tenure of office as Irish Secretary, Mr. 
Sr’vton fixed upon an overweening vanity as the root- 
cause ot his failure and downfall. 

Mr. Sexton’s intellect unites fine literary sense and 
feeling for language with practical, economic, statis- 
tical faculties of the high(\st order. In the political 
splierc he is, above all, a financier. Mr. Dillon did 
nut exaggerate in calling him ** the best brain in all 
Ireland on questions of finance.” In national and in 
municipal politics alike he* is an expert, whose com- 
mand of facts and figures, scientific thoroughnes.s, and 
devotion to his work would rejoice the heart of latter- 
day worshippers of “ efficiency.” Like the Japanese, 
he takes no chances : his intellectual army is equipiied. 
down to the last button before he gives the word to 
march. Hut with Mr. Sexton efficiency is a means, 
not an end —it is not bought at the expense of 
sacrificing popular sympathies and democratic prin- 
ciples to lifeless iroutine. 

HIS JOURNALISTIC APPRENTICESHIP. 

Thomas Sexton was born in Waterford, in 1848, 
the year of revolutions. Circumstances made his 
childhood a solitary one ; and he thus acquired a 
liking for solitude which clung to him through all the 
most active years of his public life. I'lie Catholic 
Young Men’s Society of Waterford gave the future 
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orator the first opportunity for the development of his 
talents. J^emembraiice of how he had benefited 
from this society made him ift after yearS always most 
anxious to.encourage the formation of similar associa- 
tions amongst the young. He also cx)ntributed, while 
still a boy, to the local newspapers, and then to the 
Dublin Nation, When h® left Waterford in 1 869 it 
was to become a leader-writer on the latter journal, 
then, as so long before, the most outspoken advocate 
of Nationalist principles. On the stall’ of lliis paper 
Sexton worked for ten years, and became in time 
editor of the Weekly Ntivs and Younx' Irdand^ two 
publications issued from the Naiion oifu e. 

A HORN ORGANISER. 

“ Immersed in these things,*’ writes Mr. 'F. P. 
O’Connor in “ The Parnell Movement,” “ and of 
a temperament shy and easy-going, Sexton never 
sought or even accepted any opportunity of displaying 
his great oratorical powers. lie took his share in all 
the national movements, but it was as a silent and 
unknown member of those committees which do the 
practical work and leave the speech-making to others. 
Probably there was not one even of his intimates who 
suspected that tins retiring iiltha/eur would ever have 
the courage to face an audience larger than the petit 
comite which his wit — sly, delicate, slightly cynical — 
used to delight.” I' rom tlie day of the public dinm.r 
given him on leaving Waterford in 1869, to that of 
the Land League meeting at Droniore VVest, (bounty 
Sligo, in 1879, he never delivered a public speech. 
These ten years, however, were occupied with that 
unremitting industry which is one of his most strongly 
marked characteristics. He early joined the Home 
Rule League, foundeil by Pint in 1870 ; ^nd in course 
of time, as one of its most earnest and strenuous 
w’orkers, he occupied a .seat on its executive council. 
Put it was not till the days of the Land Lc.igue, when 
the National Movement took on new .strength from 
contact with mother earth, that Sexton found his true 
sphere. He was one of the younger men who eagerly 
flung themselves into thc*ranks of a movement which 
at last promised to march, not merely to mark time. 
As always, he was busiest in the work of organisation. 
But when bold action was re(iuirt:d he did not shrink 
from it. He accompanied Parnell to the Halla meet- 
ing in November of 1879. I'his meeting was sur 
rounded by \io\\cc and soldiers, and Parnell had in his 
pocket a warning from one of them to the effect that 
the police had secret orders to shoot him if any dis- 
turbance took place, and that, if the military fired, the 
first shots would be directed at the leading men. It 
required no little courage to face this jieril, knowing 
how inflammable the fjeople were, and how easily they 
might disregard their leaders’ injunctions to avoid 
tumult — in which case a massacre would result. 
Parnell and Sexton faced the danger, relying on their 
power to hold the people in check ; and their con- 
fidence was not misplaced. 


ONE OK PARNRJ.r/s [.IKlirEN ANTS. 

On the ist of January, 1880, during the absence of 
Parnell and Dillon in America, Sexton opened the 
campaign of that year at a meeting at Rathdruni, 
near Parnell’s ancestral home of Avondale. He was 
already marked out in popular estimation as one of 
the lieutenants of Parnell. He was one of a large 
band of pressmen who joined the Irish Party in the 
early days. I/ikc most “advanced” parties, its best 
recruits have, down to the present time, been drawn 
from the ranks of journalists and literary men. Parnell 
was already .standing for three constituencies when he 
w.is invited to contest Sligo C'uiinty against Colonel 
King-Harman, a “ Conservative Home Ruler.*' He 
declined, but recommended Sexton —whom the Sligo 
electors proiiifRly accepted. 'I’hc final selection was 
made at the latest possible moment, (’olonel King- 
Harman was a local magnate, and the cognoscenti 
believed his position unshakable. Sexton flung him- 
self into the contest with tremendous vigour and 
entirely unaided ; his colleagues were all busy with 
their owai battles. He hi‘ld meetings in every part of 
the county, delivered scventcien speeches in four days, 
and on the fifth was triumphantly returned at the 
head of the poll. 'Phe next fifteen years comprised 
Sexton’s Parliamentary career. He sat for Sligo till 
1886, then for Wc.st Belfast till 189', and during the 
last three years of his Parliamentary life for North 
Kerry. 

A MA.STKR OK nElAlI.. 

Here is a cami^o of him as a Parliamentarian from 
the skilled pen of Mr. T. P. O’Connor : — “ Before he 
goes down to the House he has mastered all the busi- 
ne.ss of the day, and bis breakfast is of Blue-books. He 
rarely approaches the discussion of any queslivjn 
without full knowledge of all the facts, carefully 
arranged and abundantly illustrated by letters and 
other documents. Probably he was the only one 
except Sir Charles Dilkc who knew all the figures 
connected with the Redistribution Bill (of 1884). 
With every measure that in the least degree concerns 
• Ireland he is acquainted down to the last clause, and 
thus it is that he enters on all debates with a singularly 
complete equipment. His mind is extraordinarily 
alert. His opponent has scarcely sat down when he 
is on his feet with counter-arguments to meet even the 
plausible case that has been made against him. It 
si:*ems im|>ossiblc to take him unawares.” 

ORATOR, DEBATER, FINANCIER. 

Mr. Sexton’s greatest oratorical efforts were de- 
livered in the House of Commons, where his musical 
voice, his power of lucid statement, his polished style, 
his mastery of detail, his genial wit and humour, all 
told, even with his bitterest opponents. The rougher 
work of mob oratory — a very necessary but not very 
lofty branch of political effort — might be done as 
effectively by less gifted men;, none could rival 
Sexton in the magnificence of his orations upon 
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great subjects to a great audience. Tn Ireland 
his chief work was organiskig ; always most con- 
genial to him was the ijuiet labour which makes 
no immediate show, but the eftects of which 
are far-reaching and long-lasting. He never shirked 
troublesome or dangerous platform duty when it 
was necessary ; but he never possessed that keen 
joy of battle which inspires some Irish politicians 
whenever there is a prospect of l onllict with the 
police or consignment to the plank bed. His sen- 
sitive, nervous, highly-strung organism is too highly 
placed in the st^ale of being to find its delight in other 
conflicts than those of pure intellect. Entering the 
House of Commons entirely unknown, he left it with 
a reputation, as orator, debater, financier, second only 
to that of ( Gladstone, (lladstone is gone ; and although 
the new House of Commons contains many brilliant 
men, it is safe to say that did Mr. Sexton choose to 
return to it, and to ding himself into its work with his 
old ardour, he would dominate the House without 
a rival. Hut thougli repeatedly urged by his former 
colleagues to rejoin them, he has no inclination to 
leave his (piiet life of business industry for the dust 
and turmoil of the political arena. 

THK QUAl.irV iW HIS SPKKCIIKS. 

Mr. Sexton was prosecuted along with the rest of 
the Land I.eague executive in the aiituiim of 1880 - 
a prosecution which resulted in the disagreement of 
the jury. During the Session of 1881, Sexton, not 
Harnell (who was seldom in the House), was the chief 
protagonist in the fight against Mr. Forster’s (Coercion 
Bill. His first great speech was made on the second 
reading of that Bill. It at once attracted the atten- 
tion of good judges of oratory in the House. “ I 
have heard it described,” writes Mr. Davitt in his 
** Fall of Feudalism,” “ hy competent judges who were 
present, as the finest piece of debating eloquence that 
had been heard in the House of Commons for years. 
The reputation thus iliade was more than upjheld in 
after years by one of the most all-round gifted public 
men Ireland has sent to Westminster since the Act of 
Union.” The rise of the young rarliami'ntarian was 
rapid. The climax was reached in his great speech 
on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill of 
1886 — a speech which Mr. Gladston:^ declared to be 
the most eloc^uent he had heard in a generation of 
great speakers. The qualities of Mr. Sexton’s oratory, 
indeed, are such as i)articularly fit him for the Parlia- 
mentary arena. A silvery voice, exqcisiiely modulated, 
is the fit exponent of his genial and charming jper- 
sonality. His vocabulary is so copious and varied 
that he never he.sitates for a word, and is never 
obliged to repeat himself. His words flow in an even, 
limpid stream of melodious utterance, perfect in 
phrasing and in polish. Unlike the majority^ of 
Celtic orators, whose extremes of pitch are wide, 
whose rhetoric drowns argument, and whose gestures 
are apt to be violent and exaggerated, his whole 
demeanour is quiet and restrained ; he employs little 


gesture, and rarely indulges in rhetoric.. His occa- 
sional passion is therefore all the more effective. 
His customary appeal is to the intellect, • not the 
emotions ; his gentle persuasiveness is "irresistible. 
Rant is abhort-ciit to him.* . Cogent argument, 
invariably based upon an impregnable rock of fact ; 
masses of detail, ordered aofl harmonised by a master 
hand ; clearest exposition of the most intricate points 
in finance or administration— -these, illumined by wit, 
sarcasm, fancy, form the staple of his sjxjeches. 
Mr. Si:xton’s wit, though lacking the pungency of Mr. 
Healy’s sallies, slirpasscs the latter in genuine geniality, 
exacting a tribute of admiration even from its victijn. 

AN IRISH Gl.ADSTUNK. 

The only weak point in Mr. Sexton’s oratorical 
style was hinted at in the remark of a friend of his, 
who said that Sexton alw.iys spoke best when he was 
absolutely unprepared, his wonderful memory ensur- 
ing accuracy in evt.‘ry fact and figure, his natural 
eloquence guaranteeing perfi^ction of style ; whereas 
with excessive prtiparation he was apt to overload his 
sjKJcches with detail, his anxiety to omit nothing 
leading to a lack of perspective, 'fliis reminds one of 
the over-copiousness whiedt occasionally misled Mr. 
(xladstone. Indeed, in many points Sexton recalls 
the great English statesman, who seems early to 
have rei'ognised the intellectual kinship l)etwcen them, 
and to have admired the young Irishman accordingly. 

Nothing could be better in feeling or grace,” he 
wrote to FrccUirick Cavendish in 1882, referring 
fo SvAton’s speech on the I’lnenix Park murders. 
“ 'i'he man is little short of a master.” 

In common with Mr. Gladstone, too, he possesses 
that ktren democratic instinct which alone can preserve 
a statesman fr<9m the pitfalls of a mechanical efficiency. 
Such gleanings of Sextonian oratory as the flashing 
phrast.*, “ Hatred of oppression is holy ”■ -as the decla- 
ration that his Nationalism was not a pas.sionate and 
fitful hopt), but a calm and intent faith ” — or as the 
following : “He was inclined to think that social 
independence wps to be preferred to political free- 
dom ; but, he would add, show him a nation that was 
socially independent and he would show them a 
country that must soon be politically free ” — or his 
answer, at the Belfast Convention of 1885, to those 
who required from Constitutional Home Rulers an 
eternal disclaimer of aspirations after inde|)endence : 
“ We have no power, cither in law or e(iuity, to mort- 
gage the minds of posterity” — have the veritable 
Gladstonian ring. 

The gifts of the orator and of the financier ar$ 
amongst the most divergent of intellectual qualities, 
and when highly developed are very rarely found in 
conjunction; but in their appreciation of finance as 
the very brain and marrow of politics Gladstone and 
Sexton again coincided. 

THE BUSINESS MIND OF THE MOVEMENT. 

In nothing, however, is the resemblance more 
marked than in the marvellous industry of both men. 
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Rarely was ^is industry so clearly displayed as in the 
days * when Sexton was at once triumphing in the 
House o£ Com 1 1 ions and conducting the*organisation 
of the Land Ix^agiie in Ireland. He took up this 
latter task in April, .i*88i, when Mr; Dillon’s arrest 
left the ])Osition of chief organiser vacant. As head 
organiser he si)eedily came into conllict with Mr. 
Forster, 'i'hc scope of his labour may be*gauged by 
his own statement in the House of Commons, that he 
had ]>ersonal knowledge of the memlxTs of the.!. and 
I league in nearly every town in Ireland. He pre- 
sided regularly at the weekly meetings of the Land 
League in Dublin, delivering a scries of speeches 
marked by the practical common sense which he in- 
variably brought to the conduct of revolutionary pro- 
paganda. His was essentially the business-mind of 
the movement. Belwtien May and October, j88i, he 
delivered about one hundred speeches in various parts 
of Ireland. In September, t88i, Parnell was arrested 
as a suspect and lodged in Kilinainham. Sexton was 
at that time on a bed of sickness -his never robust 
frame had broken down under the tremendous burden 
laid upon his shoukUirs -but he left it to attend a 
meeting of protest against this outrage. The next 
day he was again confined to bed with a rclaii.se, but 
in spite of this was arrested and dragged to Kilniain- 
ham. 'Fhe removal endangered his life, as his 
medical attendant certified. I'Vom Kilmainham he 
signed the No Rent Manifesto which, indeed, was 
issued largely at his suggestion. Such a strong 
measure, he felt, was rendered inevitable by the 
wholesale arrest of the Land League leaders, and the 
consequent helpless condition of the people. 

After a few weeks’ detention he was released, his 
serious illness having made some imprcission even on 
his gaolers. As soon as his health w^s jiartially re- 
stored he hastened to Westminster to as.sume the 
leadership of the Irish Party — Dillon, O’ Kelly, and 
others being imjirisoned along with their Chief. He 
conducted the Parliamentary caiiqiaign with consum- 
mate skill till the “Kilmainham 'Preaty” secured 
Parnell’s release in May, *1882. 

INTKRK.sr IS LOCAI. AFFAIRS. 

In 1885 a Sexton 'I'estimonial was started by his 
constituents with a view to recouping their indefatig- 
able representative for his labours on their behalf — for 
Sexton never allowed his great national work to pre- 
vent him from attending to local needs. It speedily 
assumed national proportions, being warmly taken up, 
in particular, by the business classes, in recognition of 
Sexton’s “ vigilance and industry in. our commercial 
ahd industrial affairs.” It rose to over ;^5,ooo, in 
spite of the numerous calls upon the Irish purse at the 
time, and could have mounted to a much larger sum 
had not Mr. Sexton himself characteristically expressed 
a desire to bring it to a close. 

* INOfiPENDENCK OF ROME. 

Another political testimonial, a little earlier in date, 
had interesting consectuences. This was tlie large 


.sum collected for Parnell by his grateful followers - 
a tribute which Rome endeavoured to stop. When 
the Roman circular was issued the situation was a 
critical one for the Irish cause. But the men in com- 
mand were equal to it, Sexton foremost. He was in 
Dublin at the time, and his .s])cech to a Dublin 
League meeting, immediately after the issue of the 
circular, gave the keynote to the popular protest. No 
one, either then or now, could have so skilfully piloted 
the shif) between Scylla and ("harybdis. Not for a 
moment did he entertain the idea of dropping the 
national tribute to Parnell in obedience to the Roman 
letter. Yet not one word of disrespect to the Church 
or its head e.sca|)ed him in the heat of the crisis. 
With perfect reverence for the Papal dignity, he 
calmly put aside as untenable the idea that the 
Pope or the College of Propaganda had any right to 
interfere with the Irish ("atliolic laity in tlieir desire 
to honour their great ProteslnrU leader. 

“ It was not,” he said, “ for the good either of the 
I’iqxiey or of Ireland that any endeavour should 
be made to use the authority of the (Catholic 
Church against what the English ncwsi)apers called 
Irish disaffection, but what he would call active love 
of Ireland. He believed that the intellectual and 
faithful priesthood of Ireland, when they received the 
circular, would know wdiat the interest of Ireland and 
the cause of duty commanded. They (the Parnellites) 
.should regret, if they were fated to endure it, to ]o.s(i 
their most competent and most valuable allies, in 
this or any other movement; but, with allies or 
without them, the movement miKSt go forward.” 
Rarely has the Irish Catholic Nationalist’s absolute 
independence of Rome in secular matters been more 
forcibly or convincingly stated' than by Mr. S^wton’s 
several sixjcches on this occasion. And when the tribute 
finally atlaintxl an enormous success, it was Se.\ ton’s 
speech, at the banquet where Parnell was entertained, 
which expressed in the noblest language the patriotic 
ideals wdiich found expression in ParnelFs leadership. 

VICTOR IN BELFAST. 

In the election campaign of 1885 Mr. Sexton 
played a prominent part in securing tlie return of the 
eighty-six pledge-bound Parnellites, and narrowly 
failed to capture West Belfast, being beaten by thirty- 
five votes only. At the Convention which selected 
him he emphasi.sed the social benefits which he 
expected Home Rule to confer, laying special stress, 
thus early, on industrial progress and on the griev- 
ances of town tenants — the latter a cause to which, 
as director of the Freeman's Journal^ he was to lend 
the most valuable aid twenty years later. Then came 
the Home Rule Bill, and that great speech which 
marks the culminating point of Mr. Sexton’s career in- 
the House of Commons, “an effort of tlie very 
highest order of Parliametftary debating power, com- 
bined with an extraordinary display of argument, 
epigram, wit, and sarcasm.” He spoke immediately 
after Mr. Chamberlain ; and after all the subsequent 
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vagaries of that gentleman’s career, Sexton’s trenchant 
analysis of his political shortcomings and intellectual 
vices can scarcely be equalled ; while Lord Salisbury’s 
coquetting with Home Rule, and his absurd scheme 
of Provincial Councils, also came in for scathing 
criticism which has not lost its point to-day. 

The election which followed saw him win a new 
triumph in the very hour of National defeat -hoist- 
ing the National flag over the Ulster capital by his 
return for West Belfast with a majority of 103. As 
memhc;r for Belfast he gave all his accustomed care to 
practical local (juestions. 'Phis Catholic Nationalist 
proved, in(k‘ed, the best representative Orange Belfast 
ever had. 


listening to the intellectual combats on the floor of the 
House, oblivious of the flight of time. * • . 

LORIJ MAYOR OF DUBLIN * 

• ■ 

To his Parliamentary duties an additional burden 
vras soon added. Long residence in Dublin had 
familiarised him with municipal needs and possibili- 
ties ; he 'entered the Dublin Corporation, became 
High Sheriff in 1887, and T.ord .Mayor in 1888. A 
second year of oflicc was accorded to him in 18S9. 
In these two years he accomplished a giant’s work in 
municipal reform. He consolidated the city debt, 
converting it into stock, and thereby raised at once 
and permanently the civic credit. He prevented the 



l)F. FACTO I.FADKK. 

Fresh coercion followed, and a long bitter struggle 
against the Salisbury Government. In all this stniggle 
Sexton was the chief Parliamentarian protagonist 
the Irish side. Speaking of h»ni at the date of his 
retirement in 1895, I^avitt calls him “the de f^to 
Parliamentary leader of the party for the previous 
dozen years.” And with truth ; for the entanglement 
which was destined to ruin Parnell already had him in 
its toils, and his attendance in the House was most 
sp^modic. Sexton, on the other hand, was the most 
assiduous of all the mdhibers of the House in his 
attendance. He took a keen delight in watching the 
sword-play of debate ; and even when no Irish ques- 
tion was on the tap^s^ he would sit for hours Agerly 


Gas Company from acquiring the monopoly of electric 
lighting, and thereby made possible the magnificent 
municipally owned system of electric light which 
Dublin now enjoys. He reduced the rates, and 
paved the way foi that incorporation of the suburban 
townships in the city which has since been partially 
carried out. Besides economising money, hq also 
effected an economy of time, by a complete revision 
and codification of the chaotic Standing Orders under 
which the proceedings of the Corporation were then 
conducted. 

In addition to this he presided, as representative of 
the Corporation, over a conference on Irish Railway 
and Canal Systems — significant of his steady interest 
in the great transit problem, And withal be presented 
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a striking contrast to the majority of Mayors by the 
manner in Which he dealt with the Mayoral salary. 
T'his salary, which in Dublin -is considenable, is sup- 
posed to te.spent entirely on civic purposes — uphold- 
ing the city’s reputation for hospitality, and so forth. 
In practice, however,’ the Lord Mayor, it is shrewdly 
suspected, is able to make 4 considerable profit out of 
the position ; and some councillors have even been 
charged with aspiring to the civic chair with that very 
object in view. Mr. Sexton, on the other hand, at 
the conclusion of his term of office, had an acc ount 
prepared of his expenditure on civic pur[)oses as 
I^rd Mayor. No parsimony had detracted from his 
maThtcnance of the civic dignity ; but the account 
showed an unexpended balance of ^{^400, and he 
accordingly handed the City 'Treasurer a cheque for 
that amount. There is no parallel instance of dis- 
interestedness in the municipal annals of Dublin. 

OI.OOMY DAYS. 

Hanl on the heels of tlie Times Commission, which 
added considerably to the burden of his Parliamentary 
and Mayoral duties, followed the O’Shea divorce case, 
the disgrace of Parnell, the split in the heretofore 
solid phalanx of the Irish Party. Mr. Sexton took the 
lead in every effort that was made, 'now this way, and 
now that, to preserve the National forces unbroken. 
While it was still hoped that Parnell would solve the 
problem by a voluntary resignation, he joined his 
voice to those who declared their allegiance to his 
leadership. When PariK^U proved obdurate, Sexton 
was foremost and most eloquent of those who in 
private interviews urged him to reconsider his posi- 
tion. “No service rendered by any leader to any 
cause,” he reminded Parnell, “ entitles him to effect 
its ruin.” When the internecinrj warfjire of Com- 
mittee Room Fifteen at length ended in definite 
schism, the de facto leadership of the Anti-Parnellite 
section at once and inevitably passed to Sexton ; 
though the gentle and cultured Mr. Justin McCarthy 
occupied the chair, Se.xtoiTs was the real driving 
force. 

WITHORAWAI. Flb)M PAKI.IAMKNT. 

It is not pleasant to dwell on the miserable times 
which followed — the hitter strife of comrade against 
comrade, the breaking of old ties of friendship, the 
split after split which rcMit the ranks of the demoralised 
Party. 'This was warfare of a kind which, of all 
, others, was mo.st abhorrent to Mr. Sexton’s refined 
J and high-strung nature. He bore his part in it, but 
/ with increasing disgust ; and had it not been for the 
glimpse of hoi)e for esca|Xi from its toils which seemed 
to be offered by the last Gladstone Ministry and the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, he w'ould probably have 
retired from the debasing struggle even .sconer than 
he did. In the debates on the Home Rule Bill he 
was as great as of yore - most brilliant in oratory, 
most fruitful and suggestive in amendment, most 
skilled in every Parliamentary art to improve the 
Bill and facilitate its passage. When the Bill wan 


lost and Gladstone retired — with the Irish Party 
sinking ever deeper into ineptitude, rent anew by the 
Healy faction — there was little to tempt Sexton to 
remain longer in public life. He w'as, however, a 
member of the Select ('ommittee on the Irish Land 
Acts in 1894, and contributed materially to its 
valuable report, the basis of subse(]uent beneficial 
legislation. At the General Election of 1895 he 
announced his retirement from Parliament, but con- 
.sented, at the request of his constituents, to retain his 
seat for a few months, until a suitable local candidate 
could be procured. Meantime, Mr. Justin McCarthy 
resigned the chairmanship of the Party owing to fail- 
ing health, and the unanimous voice calleB for Sexton 
to succeed him. But he nevertheless persevered in 
his intention to withdraw from Parliamentary life 
altogether. 

HIS viKws ON rursii taxation. 

He was to do his country one more service, how- 
ever, before ceasing to be an active politician. He had 
in 1894 heim appointed as one of Ireland’s representa- 
tives on the Financial Relations Commission, which 
took its rise from the debates on the financial provisions 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1893. 'Phis (Jommission, 
after a detailed and sean:hing investigation, published 
its report in 1896, to the effect that, briefly, England 
had been robbing Ireland at the rate of about 2^ 
millions sterling per year since the Union ! 'This 
totally uncx|H^cted result of the (h^Iiberations of the 
finam ial experts blew sky-high the long-repeated 
Unionist argument that Irelaml, being the pooler 
partner in the Union, must ncces.saiily profit by the 
connei!tion with England. Mr. Sexton drew up a 
minority report, in which the case is even more 
strongly put, and the annual over-taxation estimated 
at more than three millions. This report contains a 
long and detailed study of the connection between 
]«>igland and Ireland from the financier’s point of 
view, and those who wish to understand the practical 
basis of Ireland’s so-called “ sentimental ” grievance 
cannot afford to neglect its study. Especially note- 
worthy is the conclusion that, in partial compensation 
for a century of plunder, Ireland .should be entirely 
released from contribution to the Imperial Exchequer. 
Mr. Sexton has always held strong views on the 
iniiiuity of requiring Ireland to jxiy even what is 
called her “fair share” of Imperial expenditure. 
The main items of this class of expenditure arc the 
upkeep of the Army and Navy and the interest on 
the National Debt. 'The Army and Navy are 
employed solely in the interest of hmgland and of 
England’s trade ; while the National Debt represents 
chiefly the legacy of the Napoleonic war, which gave 
England her carrying trade, but was of absolutely no 
benefit to Ireland. Ireland’s burden has grown 
relatively heavier since the publication of this report ; 
and Mr. Sexton, it may be confidently predicted, will 
fasten with relentless hostility upoQ any proposals, in 
fhe fAthcon^ing Irish Government Bill, which might 
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seem to stereotype at its present figure the Imperial 
contribution now exacted from Ireland. 

THK CONTkOI. OF THK “ FKKKMAN’s JOURNAL.” 

Mr. Sexton retired from Parliamentary life the 
more readily because he had found another sphere 
of activity, much more congenial than the Parlia- 
mentary arena could be in the thc.n degraded state 
of the Irish Party, and one which, while giving full 
scope to his indehitigable diligence, has allowed his 
shattered health to recover from the stress and strain 
of Parliamentary life. 'Phe Freemans Journal^ the 
great Nationalist daily, after being for some time 
the chief bone of contention between the warring 
Nationalist sections, had finally come under a control 
representing the majority of the broken Irish i^arty. 
Mr. Sexton now became cliairman of the company 
as representative of the policy of this section. 

Since then the ix;rsonality of 'Phomas Sexton has 
practically disayipeared from public view ; what 
has been increasingly manifest is the financial 
success and steady i)rogress of the Freeman, In 
spite of the desperate attempts of financial and 
political rivals to sh.akc the Freeman's hold on the 
Irish public, its position as the rcjiresentative journal 
of Ireland remains unaffected. It steadily siip[)orted 
Mr. Dillon in his gallant altem[)t to keep together the 
remnants of a Party from 1896 to 1899. It en- 
couraged Mr. William O’Brien in his new organisa- 
tion, the United Irish League, the founding of which, 
in 1898, paved the way for the re-union of the Irish 
Party. After the re-union in 1900 it contimuxl to 
lend its powerful aid to the re-united Party led by 
Mr. John Redmond. All the time it devoted much 
of its space to the promotion of material and intel- 
lectual progress in Ireland, 'Phe intellectual revival 
associated with the Gaelic League, the crude 
promising attempts at industrial revival, have met 
with its heartiest sup))ort. (.)n the other hand, the 
endeavours of Sir Horace Plunkett to divert the 
attention of the Irish people from [lolitics, while i)er- 
suading the English public that the money wasted on 
an incompetent staff of officials is spent in promoting 
the development of Ireland, have found their severest 
and most searching criticism in the editorial columns 
of the Freeman, Despite sneers here anti cavils 
there, Mr. Sexton has steadily kept the Freeman on 
its appointed path, with a single eye to the public 
interest. 

A CRITICAL PKRTOI). 

The most striking manifestation of the power 
and importance of the Freeman was its conduct 
on the occasion of the Land Act of 1903 * 1 ^ 

sequel — when it is not too much to say that had the 
Freeman not been in existence, or had it taken the 
wrong line, the destruction of the constitutional 
movement, with its ineiiitable sequel, after a few 
years, in a fresh outbreak of revolution and assassina- 
tion, could scarcely have been averted, even by the 
strenuous efforts of Davitt and of Dillon. The Freeman 


resisted Mr. William O’Brien’s attempt to bring the 
country and the Party into line with Lord Dunraven, 
Sir Antony .MacDonnell, and the “ Devolution ” 
Party. It fought the dexterous turning movement 
inch by inch. . It exposed tlie financial jugglery 
underlying both the Land Conference policy and the 
Act of 1903, and showed^ how the much belauded 
Act was in reality a patent plan for inflating the price 
of land and rescuing the landlords from their 
imminent ruin. It published from day to day a 
sc^rics of statistical tables, prepared by Mr. Sexton 
himself, exposing the defects of the Act as compared 
with previous ones, and showing the tenants exactly 
what traps and snares to avoid in its working. All 
this was excessively difficult and dangerous work, 
esj)ecially in the early stages, w’hen the Freeman 
stood virtually alone. Mr. Dillon was absent from 
Ireland owing to serious illness. Mr. O’Brien 
succeeded in hypnotising Mr. Redmond and the 
Irish Party and the National Convention into 
acceptance of his policy. I'he Freeman had only . 
two auxiliaries — but those powerful ones — 
Michael Davitt and the Archbishop of Dublin. The 
]X‘ople, unused to deal with big (tueslions of finance, 
were bewildered by the glowing rhetoric of O’Brien’s 
laudations of the Ac t. Had a weaker man been 
behind the Freeman^ or one who hail anything to fear 
or to ho|)e from the Devolution ists, the result would 
have been disastrous. Through the whole of 1903 
Ihe war went on. An attempt to capture the Freeman 
tbroufh Llie share market was foiled by Sexton’s alert- 
At last, when Mr. Dillon openly took the field 
against the so-called “Conciliation Policy,” Mr. 
O’Brien tried a bold stroke -he resigned from the 
Party and from Parliament. But be had miscalculated. 
The Party swyng back again into the traditional line. 
I'he recent report of the Estates Commissioners has 
completely vindicated the sagacity and foresight of 
Mr. Sexton’s criticisms of the Land Act; and the 
Freeman is mo ‘ firmly established than ever as the 
organ of Nationa.ist opinion and the exponent of the 
Irish Party’s pohey. 

MR. SICX ion’s commanding POSITION. 

It is a tremendous advantage to the Irish people 
that the Freeman^ with the resourceful intellect and 
strong will behind it, should occupy this commanding 
position, in view of the critical times that are ahead. 
'Phe main difficulties over each Home Rule Bill, as 
between the Irish and the Liberals, were financial. This 
will be increasingly the case tliis year, because 
financial provisions which the Irish Party might have 
been willing to overlook when forming part of a great 
scheme of self-government will be closely scanned 
and remorselessly criticised when coming as the 
essential feature of a mere instalment. The great 
financial expert who directs the Freeman will furnish 
the Irish Party with abundant statistical ammunition, 
and, without stirring from his boardroom in Prince’s 
Street, will be the real head and centre of the opposition 
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to any attempt to juggle with Ireland’s finances under 
the .Irish Government Bill. In his last fight he was 
long left in a position of practical isolation ; but now 
the Irish Party„ taught a lesson by past heedlessness, 
is prepared to co-operate heartily y^ith the Freeman 
policy. 

Should a really workable scheme he produced by 
the Government giving Ireland practical control of 
her own finances, lh(ire could be no better guarantee 
of its successful working than the dominant po.sition 
in Irish politics of the Irish Gladstone — the prudent 
economist, the skilled financier, the persuasive orator, 
the trained man of busine.ss. It were well were it 
hik task to train to manage their own aflairs a [Xiople 
little skilled in finance, and to lead them with wise and 
steady guidance towards the solution of the many 
problems of labour and capital, production and dis- 

trihution, and the rest, which they will approach with 

some of the impatience of ignorance, anti with the 
limited resources of an impovcri.sh(!d country. 

The condiKl of the Freeman has not been sufficient 
to engross all the time and activity of this insatiable 
worker. He now controls in addition a large publi.sh- 
ing firm, and a ('oiiple of other business I'oncerns, 
one mainly of his own foundation. In each case his 
hand has already made itself felt in reduced expenses 
and growing prosperity. In all, his administrative 
powers, capable ()f the direction of a State, have 
found at hiast a i)aitial and temporary outlet. 
Besides this, his almost life-long interest in transit 
questions has taken the form, wilhin the last three 
or four years, of active criticism, as a shareholder, of 
the concerns of the chief Irish railways. 

THK SKCRK’r OK HIS SUCCKSS. 

At a rapid glance over Mr. Sextan’s career the 
outstanding feature, the surprising feature, is neither his 
eloquence nor his financial .skill, but his untiring indus- 
try. The more one eyarnines his life, the more one is 
amazed at the amount of things he has found time to 
do. 'riie explanation does not lie wholly in his 
capacity for concentration and ra])id working ; its 
chief factor is the economy of lime by the avoidance 
of social distractions. Mr. Sexton has always been 
a solitary man, shrinking from crowds, disliking the 
glare, the noise, tlie aimlessness and tedium of what 
are commonly known as .social “ functions.” A 
most charming conversationalist in a small circle, the 
most genial of comiianions when in the company of 
one or two intimates, his native shyness and modesty 
reveal themselves in his avoidance of large assemblies. 
His silver-tongued oratory is what has mainly im- 
pressed the public ; yet in reality his forte is silent 
work, accomplished in solitude. It is curious to what 


an extent, in perusing the contemporary records of 
the long Parnellite struggle, one becomes conscious 
of some power behind all the active work, accumulat- 
ing facts and figures, working out calculations and 
making up cases, moulding the bullets for others to 
fire c]uile as often as for himself. He has gone 
through I he extremes of popularity and (in Barnellite 
Dublin during the split) of unpopularity, and has 
found them almost ccjually di.stasteful to his refined, 
sensitive nature. 'Hie excitement of jniblic meetings, 
which some men revel in, unnerves and irritates 
him. 

AN O.MNIVORUUS KEADKK. 

After a hnrd day’s work he prefers a book to 
any social recreation. He h.as always been an 
omnivorous reader —histories, essays, fiction, poetry. 
He is especially devoted to the literature of his own 
country. He has read almost every book of any 
distinction written in the luiglish language l^y an 
Irishman, down to the very lati.-st products of the 
Irish literary and dramatic revival. In poetry his 
favourite genres are the lyric and the simple 
ballad ; Burns and Edgar Allan Eoe are more 
congenial to him than the sonorous strains of 
Milton. Shakespeare and Scott he c'an always 
re-read with pleasure. Of novels he is exceedingly 
fond, delighting to surn^nder himself to the illusion, 
to forget tile novelist and his mac hinery in the 
adventures of the characters. Subtle psyc/hological 
studies particularly attract him, and he has an especial 
admiration for the masterpieces of George Eliot. 

A I.OXK.I.Y MAN. 

A lonely man — and a strong one. Thomas Sexton 
is an embodiment of the words of Ibsen’s hero, Dr. 
Stockmann, “'I'lie stronge.st man upon earth is 
he who stands most alone.” Cautious, thorough 
investigation of every detail is his invariable pre- 
liminary to action ; but once he has determined upon 
a definite line, he pursues it with unswerving firmness. 
Sexton’s iron hand is very rarely, indeed, allowed to 
slip outside ihe velvet glove ; he invariably prefers to 
})er.suade, even where he might command. But it is 
well that England should know that the iron hand is 
there ; and should realise, too, that one whose keen 
glance sees through every mist of falsehood she can 
raise, one whose attachment to the welfare of his 
country is totally independent of the good-will of any 
section of British opinion, and one who, though he 
may forgive, will never forget the ghastly tale of 
English crime and treachery in Ireland, is to-day the 
strongest personal force to be taken into account in 
any fresh attempt to grapple with the Irish difficulty. 

F. Sheehy Skeffington. 



THE COMING PARLIAMENT OF MAN 

As Seen from the Capitals of Europe. 


1 have spent the month of January in touring Europe and visiting: the capitals of the great F owers in order to 
ascertain their sentiments regarding the coming Peace Conference and its programme. The result of my inquiries so 
far has been that the following nations— England, America, Japan, Itajy and Hungary'^through their Governments, 
are strongly in favour of the enlarged programme outlined in the last number of the Review.** France is more 
reserved, but is very sympathetic, and would welcome a general agreement to discuss the question of arbitration and 
armaments. One half of the Triple Alliance— Italy and Hungary — have declared in favour of reducing armaments. 
I do not believe the other half— Germany and Austria -will oppose the general desire to have the question discussed, 
if only in order to educate public opinion and to show what Governments are anxious to deal with this most pressing 
and urgent of all questions that interest the millions. In the following notes, written from London, Paris, Rome and 
Vienna, I describe how it has fared with me on my quest » 


I.— LONDON. 

E ngland was the clfief sinner against the Hague 
Convention. England has been the eWef 
buflerer, and England, more than any I^'urope.an 

Power, is bent upon using the forthcoming Con- 
ference to repair so far as possible the mischief done 
by the faults and follies of the List seven years. 

f fence it is that the British Government has taken 
the initiative among the ICuropcan Powers in demand- 
ing that the (}ue.stion of a reduction of armaments 
shall figure conspicuously on th(i agenda paper of the 
Conference. I was at Ptrterhof on the very day on 
which the Tsar apfiioved the original programme 
uf the new Conference. He expressed to me the 
sati.sfaetion with which he regarded the limitation of 
its proposals to “practical things,” 'Fhe remark 
s ?emed to me to register the disillusion which six 
years has brought to the author of the famous 
Rescript of 1898. But although that programme 
of “practical things” still stands, it is scouted as 
utterly inadequate by the British Government, which 
insists upon reviving in the new Conference the 
'Fsar’s standstill proposition, which met with so little 
sympathy at the Hague in 1899. There is formal 
justification for this attitude in the Acfe Final of the 
last Conference, which .set forth that the plenipoten- 
tiaries had voted with unanimity the following 
resolutions : — 

Tht* Conference is of opinion that ihc limitation of the military 
charges which weigh so heavily on the world is extremely 
desirable for the incre.'isc of the moral ami material well-being of 
humani^. 

'Fhe Conference further expressed a dtsire that the Govern- 
ments, taking into account the propositions m.idc in the 
C'onfcrence, would undertake the study of the possibility of 
arriving at an umlerstanding conci^niiig the limitation of armed 
forces on land and on sea and of war budgets. 

THE BKITISH STANDSTILL PROPOSAL. 

The armament question, therefore, stands oyer from 
the preceding Conference, and can hardly be ignored 
by its successor. The British Government is deter- 
mined that it shall not be ignored. It is impelled to 
take this decided course by its own convictions, its own 
necessities, and the unanimous vote of the Hou.se of 
Commons. In what precise form it will bring the ques- 
tion before the Conference is not yet settled. An Inter- 
. departmental Committee has been for some time 
considering the subject, and the result of its delibera- 


tions is not yet published. But it is believed that the 
British proposal will .suggest that each Power .should 
agree not to increase its military expenditure for the 
next seven years above the figures of the present year, 
and that in naval exi)cndiiurc there should be a 
general agreement not to build any ships of greater 
size than tho.se at present under (‘on.stniction, and that 
for seven years shipbuilding should be limited to 
renewals and repairs. 'Fherc are difficulties in the 
way of ado[)ting this proposition -difficulties obvious 
to the merest tyro. Hut although the form of the 
proposal may be varied, it is essential that the principle 
.should be brought before the C'onfcrence, and pressed 
with energy and earnestness by all those Powers which 
really desire i)cace, and who are not le«s desirous of 
burdening peace with this mon.slrous expenditure for 
war. 

“a question or supreme importance.” 

I had an opportunity of discussing the programme 
of the C'onfcrence with Sir ICdward Grey just before 
C'hristmas. I have had many varied experiences 
in my life, * but one of the strangest was that of 
being rebuked by a Foreign Secretary for not 
being keen enough in the cause of disarmament ! I 
had ventured to suggest that in view of the published 
progr.nmmc of various Powers it w^ould only be 
knocking our head against a stone wall to bring 
forward the (juestion of armaments at the Hague. 
Sir Edward Grey’s response was as just as it was 
.severe, “A C'onferencc of this kind,” he said, 
“which did not attempt to deal with the question 
of armaments would become the laughing-stock of 
the nations. It would be covered with contempt, 
and deservedly so. For the reduction, or at least 
the arrest, of the increase of armaments is the 
question of supreme importance, and a Conference 
which feared to face that question would be a fiasco 
from the start.” 

educating international opinion. 

When I asked whether it was not true that one 
Power had accepted an invitation to the Conference 
on condition that the question of armaments was not 
brought forward, I was told that no single Power had 
the right to dictate to all the Powers in such a World- 
Conference as to what they should or should not 
discuss. As to my misgivings as to the chance of 
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success, I \\fas told that if the Conference was not 
prep-lred to act in the matter, it was all the more 
necessary to bring forward the subject for discussion. 
For of all means’ of ripening public opinion nothing 
was so efficacious as AHe public debating of questions 
by responsible statesmen. Anyone who leared so 
much being left in a minority on a division as to 
abstain from forcing on a debate would always be in 
a minority. Hence the Jiritish (iovernment was 
resolved to bring the (luestion of armaments before 
the coming Conference, whatever might he tlic imme- 
diate result. If it failed this year, it would bring the 
sul^ject forward again at every future Conference, 
feeling assured that each discu.ssion in the World's 
Parliament would bring it nearer to final success. 

A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 

I'liis was indeed good hearing. Hut while a debate 
on armaments rniglit be invaluable as a nu'ans of 
educating the public opinion of the world on one of 
the most important phases of the (pieslion of inter- 
national fieacc, to put arinamenls first is to put the 
cart before the horse. Sir Henry Campbell- Hanner- 
man indicaUxl the true order of ])roceeding in the 
memorable manifesto which he launched on taking 
office a year ago. In his speech at tiic Albert Hall 
he declared that he iioped to see the formation of 
a League of Peace among tlie nations, which would 
enable them to reap the advantages of the rt'ductions 
in expenditure that would he secured when armaments 
were readjusti'd to the alterations clVected by the 
general adoption of the principles of tlu* Hague Con- 
vention. Here we have not only the key of the 
situation hut the right order of progress clearly 
imlicated. First, the formation of the League of 
Peace ; .secondly, the general adijptVm of the 
princ'iples of the Hague Convention ; thirdly, reduc- 
tions in military and naval e.\penditur(?. 

THE NUCLEUS OF THE l.EAGUE. 

The chief importance of the second Hague Con- 
ference lies in the opportunity which it affords of 
ascertaining which of tlie Powers there reprc.sentcd are 
ready to join Great Britain in tlie jirofioscd League of 
Peace. When I say (ireat Britain, I ougiit to add 
that it is the universal ho]x: and belief that in the new 
Hague Conference, as in the jireceding, the two 
English-speaking nations will act as a unit in the 
furtherance of the cause of international solidarity and 
international ix’.ace. Phe Empire and the Republic, 
taken together, represent a far greater mass of popula- 
tion and extent of area than any other Power in the 
world. Those two World-Powers, the British Empire 
and the American Republic, constitute the solid 
nucleus of the League of Peace. Around them will 
be grouped all the smaller Powers, such as the Scandi- 
navians, the Dutch, the Belgians, the Portuguese — 
whose only object is peace, and who entertain no 
warlike ambitions. The attitude of the South Ameri- 
can States is undeclared, but it is confidently expected 
that they will be a powerful and numerous reinforce- 


ment of the I^eague of Peace. There remain the 
Greater Powers, whose attitude is more or less dubious. 
France and Russia on one side, Germany and Austria 
on the other, may look askance at the proposed 
J^eague. Japan and China will probably approve, 
with reservations. Spain, Italy, and the Balkan States 
will probably follow the Anglo-American lead. I’urkey 
is an indeterminate factor, not of much account. I’he 
same may be said of Persia and the rest of the forty 
States. 

TO SEPARATE THE SHEEP FROM THE (lOATS. 

The r^eague of Peace which it is hoped Avill be 
established at the second Hague Confen.-nce, will, if 
these calculations be correct, st.irt with th(i certain 
support of thirty out of tke forty Stat(\s into which 
the world is divided, while it is (]uite possible it may 
include all but two or three. 'I'hc great thing is to 
.separate the sheep from the goats -to ascertain who 
are for pciace and who arci for war. The ili vision 
having taken place, the pacific Powers can league 
together for tlie maintenance of peace. No such 
mutual alliance will be possible to Powers that remain 
outsiile the League of Peace. 

THE MAJOR KXCOVIMUNrCATION OF IIUM.aNITY. 

What, then, is the shil>bolelh which can be |)iit 
forward to select who is for peace and who is for 
war? That is the question which for months past has 
been discussed with much earnestness by those who, 
in England and America, ha\c concerned themselves 
with this matter. As tlie result of those informal and 
private pourparlers^ it .seems to be agreed that the 
biusis of the League of Peace must be a general 
declaration, to which the Conference should be asked 
to aci-cde, to some such effect as this : — 

'I'he Confernicc dcr.larcs lhat any Slaic which in th« futu:r 
shall ai^fical to thr sword for tin* settlement of international 
disputes, without having first availed itself of any of the pacilic 
expedients rcamimended in 'the Hague (lonvention of 1&J9, is, 
giiilly of the gravest olfeuce against the moral ami inalerial 
interests of mankind, and should he regarded as the common 
enemy of the Iniman race, 

'I’he terms of the declaration may, of course, be 
modified to suit the susceptibilities of the various 
Powers. But its essence must stand. The Parlia- 
ment of Man must formally launch the major excom- 
munication of humanity against a State which resorts 
to war without having first exhausted those resources 
of civilisation which are duly set forth in the recom- 
mendations of the Conference of 1899. 

THE PROGRAMME FOR I'HE CONFERENCE. 

We have, therefore, this simple, practical, clearly-out- 
lined programme to submit to the Parliament of Man: 

1. An international declaration denouncing as an 
enemy of the human race any Power that makes war 
without first invoking special mediation (Art. Vlll.) or 
a Commission of Enquiry (A^t. IX.). 

2. An international declaration making Articles VIII. 
and IX. obligatory, and enforcing that obligation by 
subjecting the defaulter to an int&national boycott, 
which would close against him the money markets of 
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the world and convert all his imports ipso facto into 
contraband of war. 

3. Obligatory arbitration for all (luestions of minor 
importance which do not affect national honour or 
vital interests. 

4. Acceptance by the Governments of the duty of 
making active propaganda in favour of peace and 
brotherhood _ 
among their sub- 
jects, of promot- 
ing international 
hospitality, and 
of forwarding by 
all direct and 
indirect means 
the growth of 
internationalism. 

5. A Peace 
Hudget to sup- 
ply the Peace 
Department of 
each Power with 
funds based upon 
an approj)riation 
of decimal one 
per cent., or of 
one pound in 
every thousand, 
of the money 
annually voted 
for the Army 
and the Navy. 

6. A full in- 
ternational dis- 
cussion at the 
(Conference of 
the question ot 
an arrest of thi' 
growth of arma- 
ments with a view 
to their future ’ 
progressive re- 
duction. 

C.-M. AS FiRsr 





COMMISSIONER. 

This p r o - 
gramme, it is 
evident, is one The Portrait of the Prime M 

which will need Presented to the ? 

to be presented 

to the Parliament of Man in no naif-hearted spirit. 
It will not do to submit these suggestions for a 
great International Pact of Peace to the representa- 
tives of the whole human race by mere experts 


sioner. If he decides to go — and he is now con- 
sidering the question— resolved that *he will let 
nothing stand in the Way of securing the success of 
the League of Peace, it is earnestly hoped that the 
United States •will be able to spare Mr. Secretary 
Root for a season in order that he may represent 
America at the Hague. • 

• IT. PARIS. 

Since Victor 
Hugo the fashion 
of .saluting Paris 
as the Light- 
house of .the 
World has some- 
what gone out 
of favour, even 
among Parisians. 
But although w^e 
hear less of this 
radiant capital 
and centre of the 
civilisation of the 
West, France has 
become in the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury much more 
than the banner- 
bearer of the idea 
of Peace and 
Progress. When 
the twentieth ' 
century dawned 
no nation in 
Europe was so 
passionately pa- 
cific as the great 
industrial and 
agricultural 
population of 
France. 

UNOKR THE 
SHADOW OF 
W'AR. 

Hut last year 
a change came 
over the spirit of- 
the dream of 
France. The 

The Portrait of the Prime Minister \if Mr. J. Colm Forbes. menace of war 

Presented to the National Liber.al Club. Cast a shadoW 

over the land, 

and that shadow still lingers, althougli the menace 
has passed. The shadow is lifting. But while the 
Cl^menceau Ministry continues in office, France will 
not have escaped from the depressive aftermath of 




of international law or the old war-horses of the crisis of last year. For M. Cl^menceau is the 


an outworn diplomacy. For that reason Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is being strongly urged to 
proceed to the Hague as the first British Commis- 


incarnation of a France alarmed, suspicious, resentful. 
When that mood passes, M. Cldmenceau will be 
replaced by another Minister, and, according to the 
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lore of those versed in reading political portents, 
that time is near at hand. 

For tl)e first three months of last ‘year every 
Frenchman. opened his pa[)er every morning to learn 
whether CJerman troops had already cro.<;sed the 
frontier in their march to Paris. A whole nation 
cannot be kept dangling month after month on the 
tenterhooks of such a dread expectation without 
suffering, both in nerve and in temjxir. On the 
whole France stood the ordeal remarkably well. 
She plunged, as was inevitable, into additional 
expenditure. “ Our frontiers are insecure. Make 
them safe at any cost, without even counting the cost. 
Yoii want a hundred million francs. Take two 
hundred. Get the money where you please. You 
shall have an act of indemnity. Rut make ready, 
make ready. Do you not hear the tramp of the 
German legions ? " 

So the French Ministry spent over and above the 
military budget two hundred million francs in making 
ready for the threatened war. In place of four 
monster ironclads they ordered six, each to cost about 
two million pounds, and to be built with such speed 
as is possible in French dockyards. 'Fhe watchword 
of the hour was, “ France must be strong if peace is 
to be preserved.” 

THK NrOHTMARE OF GERMAN INVA.SION. 

All this feverish j)rocess of preparing for instant 
war has had the natural effect upon the French. 
They have been somewhat rudely disillusioned. They 
had believed that they had left Sedan a long way 
behind, when suddenly the pickelhaube loomed on the 
Eastern frontier, and they awoke with a shudder to 
discover that they were still face to face with the 
militant might of Imperial Germany. There was a 
moment last April when, as every Frenchman will 
assure you, the Kaiser had already given the word to 
march, which was only countermanded at the last 
moment. Whether this be so or not, it is accepted 
everywhere in France as gospel truth. Germans, even 
in high places, encouraged the belief by bluffing for all 
they were worth as to the readiness of the Germans 
to fight single-handed against France, England, and 
Russia combined. P'rance, England, and Russia, 
however, stood firm, and at the Conference of 
Algeciras the crisis was happily ended by the settle- 
ment which enabled Germany to withdraw without 
humiliation from a position that might easily have led 
j to war. But the fact remains that Prance lay shudder- 
I ing for three months last year under the nightmare of 
a German invasion, and she still bears traces of that 
experience. 

" MOROCCO HAS PUT THE CLOCK BACK.” 

“ Morocco has put the clock back in France for ..en 
years,” was a phrase repeatedly used in my hearing 
during my stay ih Paris. It expresses the feeling of 
depression occasioned in the minds of the friends of 
peace at the sudden reappearance of the spectre of 
threatened war. But it is not the fact. National 


clocks are not so easily p\it back. Often the apparent 
check is but preliminary to a more rapid advance. Thu 
supposed imminence of war in 1906, which at first 
threw back P'rance upon the necessity for increasing 
her armaments, will in the long run 'powcrfully re- 
inforce the argument in favour of strengthening the 
securities provided by the Hague Convention against 
a sudden outbreak of war. As long as M. Clemcn- 
ceau remains in office there will be more reliance 
upon the sword than upon the methods of peace. But 
his disappearance will probably be the signal for a more 
definite and resolute support of the Peace League of 
the Nations and the Conference of the Hague. 

M. CL^MENCEAU ANO HI.S CABINET. 

M. Clcmenceau, whose Ixdated advent to office has 
synchronised with a period of national reaction towards 
a militarist policy, is by nature the least militarist of 
men. He is a Voltairean, a man of the Revolution of 
1789 — witty, cynical, elo()uent, a journalist-statesman. 
Intrepid in combat, ready in debate, |)assionately 
patriotic, he never speaks of rn^auche^ but he never 
ceases to dream of it. His friends say that he regards 
war as a certainty b(ffore the ('nd of four years ; but 
even if he said so it was probably an idle word, to 
which no importance need be attached, for there is 
about M. Clcmenceau a certain levity of speech that 
caused men to describe him as a genuine gamin de 
Paris, Since his accession to office he has developed 
the more serious qualities of his nature, although I can 
never quite forget the remark of an P2nglish friend 
that Clcmenceau was too light a weight to ride the 
thunderhorse of the French Revolution. In the earlier 
prime of his life he was the Warwick of the Republic — 
the maker and the breaker of Ministries. It was only, 
last year that he had an opportunity of proving his 
capacity as a responsible administrator. In office ho 
has shown himself inaperious, almost dictatorial. A 
popular cartoon represented his Cabinet as a body of 
men bearing different names, but on the trunk of each 
stood the head of Clcmenceau. 

HIS COMING FALL. 

M. Cldmenceau is the cleverest and most interesting 
Prime Minister the French Republic has had for 
many a long day. He completely eclipses the Presi- 
dent, who is an amiable figure-head of the State, and 
dominates his Cabinet. But he is a man of the old 
school. He has none of what an English Conserva- 
tive once described as a fatal fault in a Minister — 
“ a sentimental predilection for peace.” He has never 
done anything to promote the triumph of interna- 
tional {x^ace by means of International Conferences 
and Courts of Arbitration. The memory of 1870-71 
has bitten too deep into his mind. Hence he is 
regarded with distrust in Germany, and from him 
little or nothing is to be hoped at the Hague. He is, 
however, not likely to be in office when the Con- 
ference meets ; and the one thing that seems certain 
is that his successor, whoever he nn&ay be, will be of 
a more pacific temperament. 
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WHY FRANCE WILI, SUPPORT ENGLAND. 

France, even under M. Clemenceau, will support 
the English-Amcrican policy at the Conference. She 
will do this for three reasons : (i) Because the French 
nation is profoundly pacific^ (2) because they will 
strain a good many points rather than disappoint their 
English allies ; and (3) because nothing could be 
better for them than for Germany to take up an atti- 
tude which would leave her in isolated opposition to 
the rest of the civilised world. No one, of course, 
proposes to isolate Germany. But if Germany refused 
to join in the major excommunication to be pro- 
nounced upon any Power which drew the sword 
without appealing to the special mediation provided by 
Article VIII. of the Hague Convention, France would 
l)e the very last IJower'to associate herself with 
Germany in opposing a policy which is certain to 
command the approval of all the civilised peoples. 

MR. CHAMHKRLAIN AND THE LIMITATION OF 

ARMAMENTS. 

If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were to go to 
the Hague, it is probable that the French would send 
their Foreign Minister to the Conference. But as 
matters now stand, the French delegates will be 
M. Leon Bourgeois and Baron (UEstournelles 
de Constant. I have had a long discussion with the 
latter upon the programme of the Conference, and 
was glad to find him in absolute accord with the 
policy of the British Government. I was surprised, 
and not a little pleased, to learn from him that as 
long ago as the close of the Boer War Mr. Chamber- 
lain had expressed himself in favour of an inter- 
national agreement for the limitation of armaments. 
Baron d*Estournelles dc Constant spent a long sum- 
mer afternoon at Taplow with Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
cussing the future relations of France and England. 
Mr. Chamberlain was not only in favour of the 
principle, but he declared that he regarded its 
application as quite practicable when once there was 
a general desire to bring it about. 

III.— ROME. 

Rome, once the capital of the pagan world- -Rome, 
still the capital of the Catholic w'orld — is of all the 
cities of Europe that in which can best be studied the 
play of the rival forces which will come into action at 
the Hague. The position of Italy is peculiar. Many 
years ago she made a marriage of convenience with 
Germany and Austria, becomirv; thereby a member of 
the Triple Alliance. But she entered into this alliance 
not from love but from calculation, dictated by the 
instinct of self-preservation. Germany desired the 
support of Italy in case she were attacked by France 
and Russia. For Italy the quid pro quo was an insur- 
ance against being attacked by her old enemy, Austria, 
whose transformation into an ally gave her security on 
her northern frontier. But it was with the Triple 
Alliance as it is with unions based on calcu- 

lation rather than on aflfection. Italy, without seeking 


a divorce from her Austro-German husband, consoled 
herself by a liaison with the French Republic. The 
situation is perfectly understood and tacitly Jtolerated. 
Neither in Berlin nor in Vienna is tho rbU of the 
complaisant husband much relwhed. But they cannot 
help themselves, and must perforce be content. 

ITALY AND '?HE TRIPLICE. 

The Italians make no disguise of their sympathies 
with the French, and rather relish an opportunity of 
showing their Au.stro-German partners that the Alliance^ 
in no way lin\its their liberty, excepting in the case of 
a war arising, which would compel them to support 
their northern allies in the field. At Algeciras/ for 
instance, where Germany and France contended with 
each other over the corpus vile of Morocco, the Italian 
representatives preserved an attitude of perfect 
neutrality. Germany resented it, and somewhat 
ostentatiously proclaimed the facts by the Kaiser’s 
tt?legram to the Austrian Foreign Minister. The 
Kaiser’s displeasure, however, in no way daunted the 
Italians. It may, indeed, have incited them to a still 
more significant exercise of their independence. 
Almost on the .same day on which I arrived in Rome 
a telegram from Vienna was published in all the 
papers announcing that an agreement had been 
arrived at that at the Hague Conference the three 
Powers were to demonstrate the solidity and the 
unity of the Triple Alliance by acting as a unit in all 
cpicstions that were to come up. There was to be no 
more nciitiali^y, as at Algeciras. Italy was to fall into 
^hic, and the three Powers were to march as one. 

IIALV’S ENERGETIC SUPPORT. 

'Fhe significance of this hint was unmistakable. 
But it was thrown away upon the Quirinal. I had the 
honour of being received by Signor Tiltoni, the 
Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the day after my 
arrival. Signor Tittoni is a shrewd and cautious 
Italian, who has the reputation of inscrutability. 

“ You never can get anything out of Tittoni,” they 
told me. But I found him frank and outspoken. 
Signor Tittoni is familiar with England and English 
statesmen. He had had the advantage of meeting, 
the previous day, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, the 
Viceroy and Vicereine of Ireland. The King’s 
cousin, the Duke of the Abruzzi, had just been 
received with enthusiasm in London, and the King of 
England was about co pronounce in sonorous terms 
the strong ties of s) mpathy and affection which unite 
England and Italy. The moment was propitious, and 
Signor Tittoni received me with the utmost cordiality 
and replied to my questions without reserve. 

" Italy,” he said, “ would energetically second the 
initiative which England intended to take at the 
Conference in favour of a limitation of international 
armaments.” He entirely concurred in the conten- 
tion of the British Foreign Minister that it was 
beyond the power of any one State arbitrarily to 
forbid the discussion of a question which all the 
other Powers regarded as of supreme importance. It 
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was difficult, of course, to devise measures which 
could effectively secure the end in view. But the 
more difficult the question, the more neceifeary was the 
discussion. . On. that point Italy associated herself 
absolutely with Oreat Britain and America. 

A CONFERENCE OK MINISTERS. 

This was good iiews.« Jkcause if the Triple 
Alliance is to act as a unit, we shall hear no more of 
the opposition of (lermany to that discussion of 
armaments to which her Italian ally is publicly 
pledged. Not less satisfactory was the hearty enthusi- 
asm with which Signor Tittoni welcomed the prospect 
of ^ir Henry Campbell-Bannerman appearing at the 
Hague as the first British iilenijiotentiary. “'Hiat 
would he a great step,” said Signor Tittoni. “ It 
would transform the whole character of the Con- 
ference. If he were to consent to go, then I or some 
other Minister would also go. A Conference of 
Ministers would be a much greater thing than a Con- 

fercnce of diplomatists or international jurists." 

The delegates nominated for the Hague are Signor 
Tornielli, the presemt Italian Ambassador in Paris, 
and Signor Pompili, the pres(mt Under-Secrelary for 
Foreign Affairs. Signor Pompili, whose acquaintance 
I first made in 1899, when he represented Italy at the 
Hague Conference, together with the vcti;ran Count 
Nigra, is entirely in accord with tlie views of his chief 
as to the importance of dealing with the (lucstion of 
armaments. Italy's finances are in a flourishing con- 
dition. Her credit on the Bourse is evcMi better than 
that of Germany. But the country js i)oor. 'fhe 
need of money for the improvement of railways and 
the development of education is great. ICvcry penny 
saved off armaments w^ould be a penny appropriated 
to the social and intellectual amelioration of the 
condition of the jicople. 

ITAI.Y .STANDS FOR PEACE. 

I found everywhere in Italy only one opinion. 
Italy is for peace. All Italians are for peace. Kven 
, the Irredentists, who sigh for their Italian-s|jeaking 
brethren in Trieste and Finnic who are still under 
“ Austrian bondage,” do not propose to deliver them 
by force of arms. In a single-handed fight Austria 
could whip Italy, and the Italians have no desire to 
challenge her to a combat. There are possibilities of 
a' collision if the Ottoman Em|)irc were to go to 
pieces on the expected death of the Sultan. But the 
Sick Man has been so unconscionably long in dying 
I that the contingency of a sudden division of his 
' inheritance hardly crosses the mind of his neighbours. 
Italy would be delighted to reduce her army, to 
lighten the cost of her navy, and no one would be 
better pleased than she if the building of naval Levia- 
thans were to be imperatively forbidden. But when I ask 
why this cannot be done, they reply, as everybody in 
Paris and in London reiilied, by one word : “ G^many." 

THE RAISER BLOCKS THE WAY. 

A distinguished diplomatist with whom I lunched 
just before leaving Rome expressed in vigorous terms 


the almost universal conviction : “ Why are we all 
groaning under armaments which none of us want, but 
which all of us must endure ? Wliy are we ground 
down by taxation, crippled in our finances, embar- 
rassed at every turn for want of the money needed for 
social reform? Why? I tell you why. It is because 
the Kaiser of Germany blocks the way. Let him 
change his jiolicy — that is all that is needed. / He is 
only one man, but his n^fusal to consent to an arrest 
of armaments makes him the scourge of the whole 
world.” 

KINO VICTOR EMMANUEL. 

I had the good fortune to be received hy the King 
of Italy, Victor Emmanuel II., in the Quirinal, and by 
his mother. Queen Margherita, in the Margherita 
Palace, where she holds her C'oiirt since her husband’s 
diiath. Cardinal Manning long ago laid down the law 
that it was a kind of /hr majrsti' to interview Sove- 
reigns, .Xinhassadors, or Prinn-s of the Church, 'riiere 

is a certain dignity that doth hedge around a Sove- 
reign which bids the intervi(*wer avaunt ! Kings and 
Kaisers may, howeviT, from time to time, for purposes 
of their own, stoop from their thrones to take the world 
into their confidence, but the notion whicli prevails 
in some American newspaper offices that “ inter- 
views with Kings” can he ordered hy the half-do/.cn 
hy cable, and despatched by return, finds little favour 
in European ([Courts. I have five limes had long con- 
versations with Russian Tsars, but have never pub- 
lished an interview with either Alexander III. or 
Nicholas II. The King of Italy spoke his mind on 
the subject with characteristic directness. 1 had 
remarked that 1 was not interviewing him, to which he 
replied : “ If you had been you would not have seen 
me. I don't like interviews. There are m.my 
honourable men in your profession. But there au' 
.some who arc very much the reverse. If you allow 
them to say anything,' they put into your mouth all 
kinds of nonsense which you never said or thought. You 
may contradict it, but it is no use. They persist that 
your contradiction is formal, and that you said what 
they invented after all. Pah,” he said, with an ex- 
pression of disgust, “ no more interviews for me.” 

HIS RESEMBLANCE TO THE TSAR. 

Victor Emmanuel reminded me in many ways of 
the Emperor Nicholas II. Both Sovereigns have 
extremely intelligent heads, graceful bodies, and very 
short legs. When they sit in the saddle they appear 
to be men of ordinary stature. But w'hen they dis- 
mount they are at once discovered to be below the 
average height. The Tsar is taller than the King, 
who is the smallest Sovereign in the world. But 
Victor Emmanuel has the advantage over the second 
Nicholas in vigour and snap. The two Sovereigns 
are not unlike in their temperament. The Tsar is so 
sympathetic and so kind-h^rted that he cannot bear 
to give pain to anyone by disagreeing with him. The 
King is so absolutely faithful to hi»conception of the 
rbU of a constitutional monarch that he .refuses to 
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speak upon political affairs to any but his Ministers 
for the time being. One of his former Prime Ministers 
who ventured to disregard the Royal signal that he 
was trenching upon forbidden topics told me that it 
was months before he was forgiven. 

A MODKf. HirSRAND. 

Both King and 'Psa have alike succeeded in attain* 
ing the summit of domestic felicity. Ft would be 
impossible to say which Sovereign has married the 
more beautiful woman, or which is more absolutely 
devoted to his wife. Model husbands and fathers, 
they boUi rejoice to forget the affairs of Slate in the 


panse of the Camijagna. In the afternoon he receives 
visitors. He is the most accessible pf monarchs, 
spending four or five hours every day in receiving all 
sorts and conditions of men ; but when night comes 
he shies at the additional corvee of holding receptions 
for fashionable society. He^ retires to rest at the 
time a hall would be beginning, and in summer>time 
is off in his automobile when the last dancers would 
be making their way home. 

A IlKARTV FRIKND OF PKACE. 

On the subject of my mission it would have been 
impossible ta have found any man more cordial and 




Queen Helena of Italy. 


simple joys of family life. 'Fhe Montenegrin Queen 
has, however, a keener interest in public affairs, is 
more sympathetic and approachable than the Anglo- 
German Empress. No doubt there is less pressure 
of terrorism upon the Italian Court than that which 
confines the Imperial Court to Tsarskoe Selo or 
Peterhof; but even w'hen all allowance has been 
made on that score, it is impossible not to be 
impressed by the different degrees of enthusiasm that 
are excited by the wives of Victor Emmanuel and 
Nicholas. 

The rule in both Coiffts is “ early to bed and early 
to rise.” In the fresh cool of the morning the King 
loves to rush in this automobile through tlie vast ex- 


more enthusiastic than the King. He expressed him- 
.self in the warmest terms as to the value of all efforts 
made to promote the cause of peace. Peace, which 
some derided as Utopian, seemed to him to be 
becoming more and more the normal rule of the life 
of nations. The expedition to Peking and the pacifi- 
cation of Crete are instances of the growing ability 
of nations to act together in co-operation without 
quarrelling, and the very immensity of modern arma- 
ments affords a guarantee against a sudden intemperate 
appeal to arms. With the English propolis for an 
arrest of armaments and the limitation of the size of 
battleships he was heartily in accord. And so with 
regard to the other proposals for a Peace Budget and 
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the making obligatory of special mediation 1 was 
delighted to ^nd the King most sympathetic. 

POPE PIUS THE TENTH. , 

Pius the Xentb is th(; most human and accessible 
of all the successors of St. Peter. When he consented 
to exchange the golden glories of St. Mark’s for the 
more imposing chair of JSt. Peter, he left behind 
him the memory of a prelate devoted to tlie cause of 
the {x^ople and of a pious evangelical Bishop who in 
appearance reminded Mr. John Redmond of a simple 
Irish parish priest. He can hardly speak French, and 
even his Italian is a sort of Venetian patois. No 
greater contrast can be imagined than that between 
Led XIII. and his successor. Leo, a courtier, a 
diplomat, a scholar and a statesman, who occupied 
the Papal throne for more than a (juarter of a century, 
has been succeeded by Pius, who is pious and little 
else. Queen Margherita was enthusiastic in her 
praises of his humility and simplicity and the 
evangelical fervour of his piety. And everyone who 
spoke to me of the Pope spoke in the same sense. 

“a dear old pkiest.” 

Mr. Redmond, who had an audience of one hour 
with the J^ope, was touched to the heart by the affec- 
tionate simplicity of his manners. ** I was ushcTcd 
into his presence,” Mr. Redmond told me, “through 
stately corridors and splendid ante-chambers, escorted 
by Papal guards and Papal chamberlains. But all the 
pomp and glory stopi^ed when we reached the Pope’s 
room. The door was flung open, and instead of 
finding the Pope on his throne, surrounded by eccle- 
siastics, waiting for me to kiss his foot, as some 
people used to say, I found, standing almost on the 
threshold, a dear old priest, all alone, the like of 
whom I have seen in many an Iri.sh rillage, who 
would not even let me kiss his ring. He grasped 
both my hands, and then, putting an arm round my 
neck, led me to a chair, where we sat and talked for 
nearly two hours.” 

HIS SYMPATHY KOR IRELAND. 

The Pope was full of loving sympathy for the 
Irish, and before Mr. Redmond left he presented 
him with a full-length portrait of himself, on which 
he had written with his own hand a message of 
sympathy and encouragement to the Irish people on 
their struggle to achieve self-government. The Pope 
in his simplicity little realised what a hornet’s nest his 
'message had brought about his ears. His message, 
published everywhere in Ireland as a Papal declaration 
in favour of Home Rule, angered exceedingly the 
small knot of Tory Catholic Peers to whom Home 
Rule is a thing accursed. Indignant remonstrances 
reached the Vatican, to the no small discomfort of the 
Papal Secretary of State. 

THE KEEPER OF THE POPE’s MIND. 

Now it is well tb remember that in all political and 
in most personal affairs the Secretary of State is a 


more important person than the Pope himself. The 
Pope may be the Keeper of the Keys of Heaven, but 

the Secretary of State is the Keeper of the Keys of 

the Pai)al apartments, the keeper, in most mundane 
affairs, of the Pope’s mind. It was so when Cardinal 
Rampolla was Secretary of State to Leo XIII. How 
much more must it be when Merry del Val is the 
Secretary of State to Pius X. ! Leo at least could 
read and talk French. He had been a man of the 
world, familiar with courts and .statesmen. Yet even 
Leo XlII. could not see those whom Rampolla 
deemed it judicious to keep from his presence. 
Pius X., although he sees everyone who desires to be 
presented, is very much at the mercy of his young 
and ambitious secretary with regard to all those who 
wish to have a private audience. After the scandal 
occasioned by the Pope’s indiscretion about Home 
Rule, Cardinal Merry del Val became more of a 
Cerberus than ever. It was probably owing to this 
cause that I had not the pleasure of a “ good square 
talk” with the Holy Father. 

THE POPE AND THE CONFERENCE. 

The Italian (jovernment had put itself in 
rather an illogical jiosition by its refusal to 
allow the Pope to participate in the work of the 
Hague. When it destroyed the temporal i)ower, it 
proclaimed to all the world the fact that such a 
destruction of his temporal sovereignly, so far from 
impairing the ability of the Pope to discharge his 
moral and spiritual duties, left him more free than ever 
before to attend to bis proper work. But when the 
Pope .seeks to discharge wliat, by universal consent, is 
his proper work in preserving peace among the 
nations, he is told he had no locus standi because 
he has no temporal power. It is idle to ignore 
the fact that the Pope is a factor which not only 
can be, but has been, used effectively in the 
cause of arbitration. ' It was no less a Protestant 
statesman than Prince Bismarck who nominated the 
late Pope arbitrator in the dispute between Germany 
and Spain as to the Caroline Islands. Since the 
Hague Convention was signed the Pope has success- 
fully arbitrated at least one dispute between South 
American States. At least one (quarter of the States 
to be represented at the Hague would probably prefer 
the Pope as arbitrator to any of the Judges of the 
International Tribunal. It is hardly wise to allow a 
petty dispute as to the right of issuing police regula- 
tions for a single city to debar the Holy See from 
rendering services to the cause of international peace. 
The decision has, however, been taken. The Pope 
will not be invited to the Hague. But if Pius X. were 
left free to act upon the promptings of his simple but 
fervent faith in his Master, he could easily compel 
even his worst enemies to admit that outside the Con- 
ference, by his influence and ^e might of his puissant 
voice, the Holy See was still capable of rendering 
immense service to the cause of civilisation and of 
peace. ® 
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IV. -VIENNA. 

From Rome we ran by night through the eighty odd 

tunnels that pierce the Apennines, the train stopping . 

while we slept at Florence, and finally landing us at 
Venice about two o'clock in the afternoon. The sun 
was shining brilliantly, lighting up the water as our 
gondola wound its devious way to the Grand Hotel, 
which, like all the others at this season of the year, 
was a desolate expanse of emptiness. For two hours 
that bright cold afternoon we were taken round the 
silent waterways of the Queen of the Adriatic, and 
later in the afternoon we watched the feeding of the 
pigeons on the piazza of St. Mark’s. It is a curious 
sensation to become for a while a perch for a fluttering 
myriad of birds. You buy a ha’porth of Indian corn, 
put some of it in the brim, of your hat, ami hold it in 
the hollow of your hands. Instantly the feathered cloud 
settles upon you. Half a dozen play King of the 
Castle on the crown of the hat. Others perch on 
your shoulders, while there is a veritable scramble for 
the right to a place on your hands. So long as the 
grain holds out the bird-tmcoiiipassed man can walk 
from one end of the s(}uare to the other without being 
deserted by his attendant pigeons. It is but cupboard 
love, however. As soon as the grain gives out they 
are back to the front of the cathedral. If only the 
[>igeons at Westminster and St. Paul’s were fed in the 
same way there would be no need to go all the way to 
Venice to sec this charming spectacle. 

A VENETIAN PARALCKL. 

In all Venice 1 think the pigeons of St. Mark’s 
pleased me the most — so unsophisticated and withal 
so candid a traveller am I : the pigeons and the 
passage in Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice,” which I read 
(luring my stay in the city. It reminded me so 
curiously of a characteristic of Elizabethan England, 
and of the pseudo-Elizabethans of our day : — 

The most curitjus phenomenon in all Venetian history is the 
vitality of religion in private life, and its cleadness in public 
policy . . . Her exertion (was) only aroased by the touch of a 
secret spring. Thai spring was her comincn ial interest — this 
the one motive of all her important politic.al acts or enduring 
national animosities . . . While all Kunipc around her was 
wasted by the fire of its devotion, she first calculated the highest 
price she could exact from its piety for the armament she fur- 
nished, and then, for the advancement of her own private 
interests, at once broke her faith and betrayird her religion . . . 
The entire subjection of private piety to national policy is . . . 
remarkable throughout the almost endless series of trracherics 
and tyrannies by which her empire was enlarged and maintained. 

It is true that our modern Jingoes are not so con- 
spicuous for the ostentation of their personal piety as 
the old Venetians. But it is most remarkable that 
those who are most blatantly zealous for the teaching 
of the Anglican faith to the children of England were 
the very men who vehemently applauded the polic:/ 
which led to the doing to death of 20,000 innocents in 
the slaughter camps of South Africa. 

A CHANGE OF ^TEMPERATURE. 

There was a white fog over the canals, and the 
steamers ceased to r|in. We were shown the usual 
sights on sea and land, went into the dungeons and 


picture galleries, heard the gossip about the profit 
which had been made by the sale of tlfe Browning 

Palace, heaid mass in St. Mark’s, and sauntered 

through the Ducal Palace under due, tutejage of the 
guide. The work of rebuildiitg the Campanile has 
been well begun, but the brickwork is not yet visible 
above the scaffolding, leaving Venice at two, we 
reached Vienna about cigTit o’clock next morning. 
Here we struck winter in earnest. There had been 
frost at night in Rome, but it was not hard enough to 
harm the oranges that glowed like balls of gold in 
the garden of 4 >ur hotel. It was damp and foggy and 
nipping cold at Venice. But here at Vienna the snow 
lay thick in the Streets, the thermometer registeitd 
from ten to seventeen degrees below zero (Reaumur). 

The change in temperature was symbolic of the 
change in political sentiments. In France and in 
Italy, where the sun shone bright, the policy of 
England and America as to the programme of the 
Conference was warmly approved. Here in Vienna 
I entered the sphere of German a.scendency, and. 
found that, for the moment, at any rate, the original 
programme was still regarded as the order of the day. 

A LEAP IN THE DARK. 

The (lay after I reached Vienna the Universal 
Suffrage Bill was passed through the Upper House. 



PkoUg^afk h\ PuniM. 

Dr. Lueger, Burgomaster of VieniML 
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Thv. Austrian Emperor, emulating the audacity of 
Disraeli, forfced upon a more or less reluctant l.egisla> 
tiire this tremendous leap in the dark. 7 'hti hopes of 
the promoters of this reform are that it will abate the 
ferocity of the various national parties and create a 
solid Kaiscr-treu majority. Those who are despondent 
maintain that it will destroy the old Liberal party, and 
hand over the control of the situation, ftrst to the 
Christian Socialists and Clericals, whose leader. 
Dr. Lueger, is lying dangerously ill at the Rathaus, 
and after a few years to the Socialists projMT. The 
latter are exultant. It is sweet to them to crush the 
bourgeoisie by the aid of the J'^mperor, 

AUSl'KIA NON-COMMITTAt-. 

My concern in Vienna is not with Austrian politics, 
but with the international situation. My stay was too 
brief to admit of an audience with the ICmperor-King, 
to whom the Minister President, Baron von Aehrenthal, 
duly handed my memorandum upon the ('onference 
and its programme. Baron Aehrentlial rec eived me 
at the Foreign t)rricc on Thursday. We had many 
common friends at St. Petersburg, whic h fac.nlitaled 
conversation. Nothing could he more frii;ndly than 
the manner in which he received me. But nothing 
could be more resolutely reserved and ohicial than 
the way in which he parried all niy pleas for a more 
extended programme at the Conference. He awaited 
the coming of M. Martens. Until M. Martens 
brought any modilicalions of the accepted programme 
he could not even discuss ttucstions which were not 
included in that [)rogramme. When M. Martens 
came, and the ilate of the Conference was fixed, and 
it was known what the Conference was to do, he 
would appoint his delegates and appoint committees 
for the study of tlie (lueslions that had to be dealt 
with. Until then the subject was nof ripe for dis- 
cussion. 

UAKON VON AEHRKNriIAL. 

I h.ad three-fpiarters of an hour with the Minister, 
and, having an open door before me, I made the best 
use I could of my op|)ortunity in setting forth what I 
understood to be the Engli.sh point of view. The 
Baron listened courteously, and 1 am glad to say that 
in principle he was very .syniyjathetic, and entirely 
agreed with some of the positions laid down. Espe- 


cially was this the case as to the immense importance 
of the aeroplane on the future of war and the import- 
ance of effective action on the part of Governments 
to cope with the promoters of “hetzes” and 
“phobias” before they have succeeded in inflaming 
public opinion to the point of war. 

Besides Baron von Aehrcmthal I .saw Count Friedrich 
Schonborn, who is a member of the Hague Tribunal, 
and Professor Lammasch, wdio was one of the repre- 
sentatives of Austria at the Hague in 1899. Baron 
von Aehrenthal, adhering to his limited conception of 
the Conference as originally defined by Russia, is not 
disposed to go to the Hague himself. Count Andrassy 
went to Berlin in 1878, but the notion that the Con- 
ference of 1907 may be of far greater moment to the 
world than the Congress that framt^d the Berlin Treaty 
is but dimly beginning to make itself visible before the 
eyes of mankind. It certainly has not penetrated into 
the Foreign Office of Vienna. 

HT’NC.AKIAN APPROVAL. 

The foreign policy of Austria-Hungary is directed 
by the Minister President on the advice of the Prime 
Ministers of the ICmpire and the Kingdom. I ran 
over to Budapest on Friday, the 26th, to .see wliat the 
Hungarian Cabinet thought about it. Here, again, I 
found myself in a new world. I .saw Dr. Wekerle, the 
JMme Mini.stcr, Count Ap[)onyi, and M. Kossuth. 
The (Cabinet, so far from adhering to the original pro- 
gramme, had unanimously accepted the resolutions 
passed by the Inter* Parliamentary Union Conferenc,e 
in r^ondon, whicb made a s[x:cial point of demanding 
the di.scussion of the armaments qu(\stion at the Hague. 
This vras satisfactory. Au.stria- Hungary cannot take 
any effective action in opposing a policy to which 
• Hungary is officially committed. 'Fhe German n. ws- 
papers print rumours that Germany has waived her 
objection to the discussion of armaments. This is 
probably an intelligent anticipation of events that are 
yet to happen. What is clear is that one-half of the 
Triple Alliance is strongly in favour of the English 
proposals. I do not think that the other half will brave 
the unpopularity of standing out against the wishes of 
all the rest of the world by refusing to allow the ques- 
tion of armaments even to be discussed at the Hague. 


W. T. STEAD. 
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65.— EARTHQUAKES : JOHN MILNE, F.R.S. 


Thkkk is no greater authority upon earthquakes 
than Mr. John Milne, who has been the leader in 
seismological research ever since the recording of 

earthquakes 
became a 
science. He 
sjxint twenty 
years in Japan 
studying the 
question, and 
whilst there in- 
vented and per- 
fected types of 
instru m e n t s 
now in general 
us(i for record- 
ing earthquake 
sliocks the 
world over. He 
very courteous- 
ly showed me 
his recording 
instruments at 
his charming 
house in the 

Isle of Wight. 
The observing 
station he has 
estal) 1 i shed 
there has hr. 

come to :• large 
extent the headquarters of modern seismology. 

“ Do you think,” I asked, “ that earthquakes are on 
the increase ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Milne. “ During the last 
few months there have been several which, owing to 
the fact, that they have destroyed cities, have been 
greatly talked about ; but, actually, no more large 
earthquakes have occurred than usual. It just 

happens that large towns have been within their area. 

In the majority of cases they occur where they do 
comparatively little damage, and in consequence are 
hardly mentioned in the paper.5. Constant changes 
are always going on in the jarth, but there is no 
reason to anticipate that these changes will in future 
be any more or any less rapid than they have been in 
the past.” 

“How many earthquakes, then, do you estimate 
that there are each year ? ” 

“ That is not easy to say, as there are many areas 
where as yet no observaflons are being taken. Prob- 
ably something like thirty thousand.” 

“ What, do you^ean to say that earthquakes are 
occurring at the rate of a hundred a day ?” 


“ Yes, but of course mofct of them are so slight that 
they pass'iuite unnotic<.*d, and are only recorded by 
instruments in their immediate locality. There are, 
however, ])erhaf)s .sixty earthquakes a year which are 
of sufficient magnitude to be re corded at seismograph 
stations all over the wr)rl(l. It has been estimated 
that a w'orld-shaking t*arthquake may be accompanied 
by a sudden (lisj)lacement of rocky material down- 
wards to a depth of thirt} miles.” 

. “ What rl^ally causes carthijuakes ? ” 

“ They are clue to the constant changes going on in 
the earth. We have a largi* crust seeking support 
upiMi a nuc'leus which is gradually contracting by loss 
of heat. In con.si‘qucnce fractures arc made in rocks 
and faults occur. In other cases former faults are 
accentuated. 'J’luit is to say, strata of rocks which 
have slipped out of place, causing an earthquake at 
the time, slip further and caii.se another. Then 
gravity also plays a part in the making of earth(juakes. 
For in.stance, when the bottom of the st^a, within a 
.seismic area, becomes loaded with S(.diment, a sudden 
yielding of the ocean bed may result in shocks. High 
plateaux and mountain ranges may, by the loss of 
sediment carried down by streams and rivers, be 
gr -'liially rising, and whenever this becomes spasmodic 
instead of gradual we have eartluiuake shocks.” 

“ But are. not (*arthquakes often caused by great 
volcanic eruptions 

“At one time this was as.sumed to be the case, but 
in reality voK*,anoes and earlhcpiakes have but little to 
do with each other. Instead of a violent shock 
following an eruption, it would be more probable that 
the shock would come hrst. 'Fhat is to .say, a slight 
shcjck may sometimes be all that is required to pre- 
cipitate an eruption, although it would probably only 
accelerate the inevitable. For in.stance, when St. 
Pierre was destroyed there were practically no seismic, 
disturbances, whilst Mount Pelee poured its lava on 
the dot)mcd city ; but a violent earthcjuake in 
(iiiatemala, which took place a few days before, 
apparently roused Pelee into activity.” 

“ W'hy is a large earthquake shock followed by 
smaller ones ? ” 

“A big earthquake is generally due to a huge 
fracture displacing great masses of earth. The lesser 
shocks are caused by these masses settling down. 
Shocks constantly decreasing in intensity may be 
expected in Jamaica for another two months at least.” 

“Did your seismograph here record the recent 
earthquake in Kingston ? ” 

“ Certainly. I knew that an earthquake had taken 
place before the cable news reached me.” 

Mr. Milne then explained how the * instrument 
worked, and demonstrated its wonderful sensitiveness. 



Mr. J. Milne. 
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A slight touch upon the massive masonry on which « 
it stood instantly caused the indicating ]x)inters to 
swing to and fro. ' 

“ When your instruments record that an earthquake 
has taken place, can you tell what part of the earth is 
affected?” 

“ I can generally determine pretty accurately 
between one or two places. 'Fhis has only been |)os- 
sible by constant observations during very many years. 
The calculation is based upon the fact that vibrations 
come in two ways — direct through the earth and along 
the surface. The difference in time between the 
receiving of these two sets of vibrations determines 
the' distance the earthquake is away. 'Fake this chart 
of the Jamaica shock. The first indication of vibra- 
tion is at the point indicated by the arrow on the left. 
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is round in order to determine the spot where earth- 
4|uakes take place ? ” 

“ Entirely.” 

“ flow does it happen that the Jamaica earthquake 
is so little shown on lhe.se charts compared to the 
San Eranci.sco and the Valparaiso ones ? ” 

“ That is i)robably due to the fact that the chief 
movement was north and south, which is more or 
less at right angles to us here. 'Fhe record in 
Toronto will be much more remarkable.” 

“ T)o you see the records from all over the world ? ” 
“ Yes, copies of records are sent to me here, and 1 
exchange mine with them. One of the most remark- 
able recent developments has been the way in which 
the whole world is being scismically surveyed. Some 
forty stations are at present co-operating and ex- 
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Tracing of a Section of the Chart on which the Jamaica Earthquake was shown. 

It is fixrd tin a cylinder wliich revolves at a fixed speed. The lines are made by the pointer connected with the instrument. 
The breaks in the lines occur auloiiiatically and indicate the hour. The one shown between the arrows is 21 o’clock (9 p.in.). The 
lime the record of the earthquake bei:an Avas at 8 hrs. 48 min. 41 sec. G.M.T. As Jamaica lime is 5 hrs. 7 min. 13 sec. behind 
that of GrciMiwich, the earthquake began there at 3 hrs, 41 min. 28 sec. in the afternoon. To determine the exact moment, the 
time the vibration takes to travel from Jamaica here — a known fi^^ure — must be subtracted. 


Each of the little breaks shown in the horizontal lines 
indicates an hour. This enaljles me to determine 
exactly at what moment a record begins. In this case 
it is at 8 hrs. 48 min. 41 sec. p.m. mean Gnienwich 
time. The vibration that caused that almost invisible 
shake in the line came direct through the earth. The 
second arrow on the right shows where the surface 
undulations began to be recorded. The distance 
between these two points is the equivalent of twenty- 
eight minutes. I have a si)ecially drawn chart which 
shows that twenty-eight minutes means a distance 
of 60 degrees. In order to determine where 
the earthquake took place all I have to do is to 
draw a circle on the globe, with the I.sle of Wight as 
centre and 60 deg. as radius. You .see the arc 
passes through Canada, C'entral IJ.S., the West 
Indies, the South Atlantic, South Africa, the Indian 
Ocean, 'Fhrbet, and Siberia. The only earthquake 
areas where such an earthquake could happen are the 
West Indies and Thibet. Had it occurred in the 
latter spot nothing would have been heard of it ; if in 
the former the paj^ers would be full of it next day.” 

** So you rely entirely upon the fact that the earth 


changing records ; thi§ is naturally exceedingly useful, 
and has led to useful discoveries.” 

Has any attempt been made to establish a 
central headquarters for seismology ? ” 

“ 'I'he British Association enjoys the co-operation 
of between forty and fifty stations, each similarly 
ctiuippcd, and fairly evenly distributed round the 
world. The records come to me. Germany is 
endeavouring to obtain a larger international co- 
operation. The chief station, which is sup}X)rted by 
subscription from various countries — Britain being 
one — is at Strassburg.” 

** It is deeply interesting to record earthquakes, no 
doubt ; but what practical achievements can be put to 
the credit of seismology ?” 

“ Perhaps its most immediate advantage has been 
to determine the routes which should be avoided when 
cables are laid. Seismograms have also enabled us 
to assure Governments that cables have been broken 
by shocks and not cut by a h'ostile Power. This has 
happened occasionally during times of international 
tension. They have apprised us of sea waves and 
violent earthquakes in districts fro which telegram9 
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cannot be obtained, and the absence of records has 
enabled us to contradict exaggerated information 
which has appeared about earthquakes which really 
never took place at all. The knowledge which 
seismology has given us of the actual nature of 
earthquake motion has been applied to the building 
of piers, bridges, tall chimneys, walls, dwellings, 
reservoirs, embankments, and so on. 'rhe result 
has been that in countries where earthquakes are 
common the new types of structures have withstood 
violent earth-shakings, whilst the ordinary types col- 
lapsed. 'rhe science has been useful in many other 
ways also.” 

“ We do not read in the papers of anything like the 


sixty earthquakes you say take place , during the 
year ? ” 

“ 'rhe larger number of those will be under the sea, 
and of the remainder many will be in out-of-the-way 
l)arts of the world.” ^ . 

“ Do you think there is any chance of the pre.sent 
earthquake areas spreadinj^? ” 

“ I do nbt think that we need anticipate anything 
of the kind. People living outside these arejis have 
no need to become alarmed ; but those living within 
would do well to make use of the knowledge we now 
have, particularly with regard to construction. Where 
this has been done the loss of life and property has 
been reduced.” 



Phoiegraph Edwards, LiiiUkamptVH. 

View in a Jamaican Banana Plantation. 
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66-THE COMING OF THE AEROPLANE: MR. E. CAESAR HAWKINS. 


Tiik aeroplane has c:onic to stay. 'I'lie* momentous 
importance ' of- that fact has hardly been realised 
by the brilish ])iibli(':. Hut the coiuiuest of the 
air is within sight, and is likely to prove the most 
revolutionary di.si'overy of <he iwenliiTh century. In 
the nineteenth ci'nlury the invention of the locomotive 
changed the whole aspect of the world. 'Die eftect 
of the coming of the aiTophme will be even more far- 
reaching. I was glad, then*fore, of the opportunity of a 
short chat on the subject with Mr. I*'.. ( '. Hawkins, the 
sooretary of the newly-tbrme<l Association lor the Pro- 
motion of Idight, when he called at Mowbray House. 

“ 'rhe aeroplane then has ceased to be a play- 
thing ? ’* I asked him. 

“ Yes, indeed,” he replied. “ We are well within 
sight of the i*on(iiiest of the air. It is only a (piestion 
of time and of careful experiment. 'Phe ileviilopment 
of the aeroplane is thi! most important <|ueslion before 
the work! at the [ircsent time. Hut as a nation we 
are lagging far hchiml the rontinenl. Phat is why 
we have formed our association. We want to con- 
centrate ail the inveiitivii talent of our people u|>on 
the problem, and to coIUmT .sufra ient funds to maki‘ it 
possible to carry out a continuous seri«'s of experi- 
ments.” 

“ 'Phen you regard the |)roblcm of human flight as 
solved in theory at least?” 

“ Undoubtedly. All those who by their know- 
ledge are <|u:ilifie(l to give an opinion are eonvinced 
thil we arc on the lirink of an enormously important 
discoviTy. Our kimw ledge as to the best methods of 
construction and the advance* in light moli\e powers 
have brought the practical solution of the jiroblem of 
human flight almost within our grasp. A continuous 
seri«*s of experiments « arried out under one control so 
that all available knowledge may be thrown into the 
common stoi'k, wouUl almost I'erlainly re.siill in the 
prodiielion of a really practical flying machine within 
a comparatively early period.” 

“'Phe Hiilisli public has not yet waked up to the 
im|ioriance of the question?” 

“ No, but they are beginning to. They are afraid 
of the Cliannel 'Pimnel, hut the aeroplane, is a far 
more real danger than any tunnel could possibly be. 
You blow up a tunnel in ease of ni*t*d, hut an 
aeroplane can alight upon any spot it ('hoosos to 
select. Phat eveniualiiy, however, is not .yet within 
sight, though it .should not be disrega riled.” 

“ lUit will not the variation in the wind always 
presi'iit an immense dilbculty to the practii'al use of 
the aero])lane ? ” 

“ It will present a difficulty certainly, hut not an 
insuperable one. I’he problem is comiiarable to the 
navigation, .say, of the N iagnra Rapids, only in place 
of water you have air. Hut there is no doubt that an 
aeroplane that can maintain its stability will in time 
he constnicted. 'Phen all will be comparatively 
plain sailing.” 


“ What about the danger in alighting ? ” 

“ 'J'hat is really not a serious problem. The whole 
attention of inventors has been devoted to the 
making of a machine that will fly. When they have 
succeeded, the question of getting it to alight without 
damaging il.self or its pas.sengers will quickly He 
solved. Hut, of course, in the future, when the 
aeroplane has come into common use, each town and 
city will probably have its own landing station. A 
space about the size of a golfing green would suffice 
for the smaller aeroplanes, but, naturally, more room 
would be reiiuired for the largi'r flying machines that 
would convey numbers of passengers.” 

“'Phen you believe thaV at some future date the 
aeroplane will be of commercial value ? ” 

“ Certainly, though we shall have to learn much 
before that day arrives. Hut it will iin(|uestioiml)ly 
bt; the most raj)id mode of travelling yet invented. 
A speed of a hund»‘^(l miles an hour is even now 
within the bounds possibility, and there is no 
reason why evepUiad) we sh iild not travel at even 
higher spiieds, sa*' 250 miles an hour.” 

“ 'Phat w^ould imleed be a rt'volulion ! ” 

“ It w'ould be the swiftest method c>f conveyance. 
It should he invalii.able for thi* carrying of the mails 
and passengers who might desire speed , hut it is 
hardly likely that the amoplane will supersede the 
presrnl means of convev»ince for goods and iner- 
( handise.” 

“ What about the expense?” 

“ \\\.*Il, tliere W'onld be no permanent w'ay to provide 
and uiainlain, and the wear and tear wouUl not be 
gn-at. 'Pliere would be no rates to pay, though no 
doubt diiiis would be exacted at the public landing 
places.*’ 

‘‘ Pile military authorities of the (iontinent, I 
believe, are taking a keen interest in the subject?” 

“ Yes ; the aeroplane ('annot fail to have a con- 
sidcrabltj effect upon war and the prc[)aralions for war. 
'Phat is only one of the many directions in which the 
coming of the flying machine is likely to have a 
profoundly disturbing eficct.” 

“ On tariff walls, for example ? ” 

“ You have led me into speculations regarding the 
future, w’hereas I am chiefly concerned with the 
present. 'Phe need of the moment is concerted effort 
l>y a central body in place of intermittent efforts by 
individuals all seriously handicapped for lack of 
means. In the past, work has been done over and 
over again ntedlcssly. 'Phat may have been inevitable 
when our knowledge of the subject was .slight. But 
it is high time that the best brains and intellect in the 
country should decide on definite lines and methods 
of ex|)eriment, and that the public should provide 
the neces^ry funds to carrj^ these experiments to a 
successful conclusion. If this is done we may live 
to sec the coming of the acroplaiie within our own 
lifetime.” 



Peers or People? 


A BLACK LIST AND A SYMPOSIUM 


T he proposals set forth in the last number of 
the Rkview for dealing with the House of 
Lords have attracted widespread attention and 
e\rit(?d much discussion. 'I'he result of this discus- 
sion lias been a growing conviction that the question 
of the House of Lords is oin‘ that must be faced, 
and faced promptly, by any Libenal Government 
that is worth its salt. It cannot be shirked or put 
on one side to be dealt with at a more convenient 
season. 'I'he House of T.ords blocks the way to all 
reform. Mr. Lloyd George sjioke a true word at 
Newca.stle when he said tHht if the laheral Govern- 
ment tamely submitted to the insolent tactics of the 
Lords it had indeed become a poor things aiul was 
no longer a fit instrument for carrying out the great 
work of progress committed to its charge. 

'Fherc are many way^ 'if curtailing the power of the 
I.o'-ds. 'Fhe resources of du* ConsMlu ’ 'ii are very far 
from lieing exhausted. C)n that point ti.erc is general 
.'eireciurnt. What is, however, absolatc^y essential, if the 
attack on the UppcT C/hamber is lo be prcs.sed home 
a successful cotu lusion, is the concentration of all 
t'Iu: progr ssivo forces upon some one plan. It is 
abciidantly evident, from the rc])li»‘s 1 have received 
fioi'i a \irge nnnibcr of laberal ani^ Labour numibers 
of Parliament to a series of (lucslions I addressed to 
IheiM on this subject, that the parly places implicit 
Im.st in Sir TTenry Campbell- nannerman. At a wonl 
liCMii him they waiuld sink their own preferences 
regarding times and methods, and enthusiastically 
follow his lead. They look to him to suppl> them 
with a plan of campaign and to give* the signal foi 
attack. 

AHANOONEI) BY IHKIR KRIKNDS. 

The preliminary discussion has at least hrovight out 
one significant fact. 'Phe rase against the liouse of 
Lords is so overwhelming that even the supiiorters of 
the J^eers have abandoned in despair any attempt at 
a rational defence. The Times y wdiich lias rendered 
the Liberal cau.se good service in keeping this cjucstion 
prominently before the public, has constituted itself 
the apologist of the Peers. As an effective defence 
its diampicnship is grotesque. It consists of a string 
of admissions that the worst that has been said about 
the House of Lords is fully justified. It is constrained 
to admit “the damaging contiast that can be drawn 
between the disproportionate nigness of the Ifouse of 
Lords and its small attendance ; it regards as “ very 
natural’* the complaints of Liberals as to its pre- 
vailingly Conservative character ; it recognises “ the 
somewhat inglorious rtle to which the Peers were 
reduced under Lord Salisbury’s premiership,” which 
it is compelled to admit ‘^lend a certain colour to the 
outcry that the Peers take all Unionist instructions 
• Mying down’ arid it further admits that the Lords 
will pass measures which they thoroughly dislike and 


even believe to be revolutionary provided they are 
intimidated by popular opinion. If this is all that 
the friend of the House of Lords can say for it, it has 
indeed be< 5 n weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

THE SCAN DA I. OF THE ABSENTEE PEERS. 

A considerable majority of the Liberal and l«abour 
mcmluTS who were gooii enough to reply to my 
inipiiries apiirovcii of the proposal to petition tJie 
Crown to withhold the wTits of siimnioiis of those 
Peers who neglected their duties. Some members, 
however, who have no love for the Upper House are 
inclined to look upon the absentee Peer with a friendly 
and approving eye as bringing discredit upon his order, 
'riieir a(lvil‘l^ to his more conscientious brethren 
would he, “ Go thou and do likewise*,” for then the 
House of Lords would of its own accord doom itself 
to extinction. Put those who support the existen.ee 
of a Second (‘hamber have not been slow to 
rct'ogni.sc that the flagrant neglect by the Peers of 
their duties as legislators is the weakest point in the 
defences of the House of Lords. “ Peers,” says the 
Timesy “ entitled to sit in tin: House of Lords 
undoubtedly should attend to their duties.” That 
they do not do so is notorious, and has long been a 
crying scandal. 'The proposal to cancel the writ of 
su-.imons of those I*ecr.s who habitually disregard 
their legislative dutit's is no new one, as many of its 
critics seem to bi*lieve. J/Ord Dunraven contem- 
plated some such method in his Reform Pill of 1888, 
and Lord Pembroke exprfjssly advocated it in the 
debate upon flic Pill. “ If territorial influence was to 
remain a living force in our system,” Lord Dunraven 
warned his fellow-Pecrs, “ if the lu;reditary principle 
was lo last among us, it must he purged from this 
scandal, which, if it was not abated, would one day 
revolutionise the ('onstitution of the House of Lords.” 
'riu.‘.s(j words, sjioken almost twenty years ago, fell 
upon deaf ears. During the whole of that period the 
majority of the Peers have persistently and consistently 
failed to discharge their duty to their Sovereign and 
the State. 

MEMBERS, 59 T. ATTENDANCE, 75 . 

•Fo realise how grave this scandal is it is only 
necessary to turn to the record of the attendance 
of members of the Upper House printed in 
the Journals of I.ords. The Journals for 1906 will 
not be available for .some time to come. But I 
have had the attendances for the Session of 1905 
carefully analysed and the results tabulated. The 
results obtained from this examination of the records 
of the House of Lords are very remarkable. In 1905 
the members on the roll of Peers numbered 591. 
'Fhc House sat on 83 days, and the average 
attendance was only 75. 'Fhat is to say, only 
one-eighth of the Peers ever attempted to attend 
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A BLACK LIST OF 

ABSENTEE 

PEERS. 


Compiled from the Lords' Journals for the Session of 

1905 the latest record available. 

The 400 Peers in I 

the list attended fewer than ten 

times during the Session. The X79 marked with an asterisk did not attend I 

on a single 

occasion. 
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regularly to their duties. On only twenty occasions 
did the members exceed loo, or one-sixth of the total 
number of Peers summoned by the Sovereign to dis- 
charge the “ arduous and urgent affairs of State.” 

400 BLACK SHKEP. 

If we look into the matter a little more closely, 
the facts revealed are still more remarkable. No 
fewer than 179 Peers failed to attend in their places 
in Parliament even on one occasion during the Session. 
Fifty-three more only attended on one occasion, and 
no fewer than 400 attended fewer than ten times. 'Phat 
is to say, if the writ of summons of any Peer who did 
not trouble to attend the House of Lords on ten 
occasions during the Session were cancelled, the 
membership of the Upper House would at a stroke 
be reduced from 591 to If twenty attendances 

were rei|uired, the number of Peers entitled to seats 
in the Upper Chamber w’ould still further be cut 
<lown to 105. 

I print a list of those Peters who failed to ])ut in 
in()re than ten appearances during the whole of the 
Session of 1905. An asterisk against thtj name of 
any Peer indicates that he did not attend evt?n once 
in his place in Parliament. Some whose names find 

a place in this list, no doubt, may have had good 

rcMsons for absence, but the great majority stand 
convicted, by the records of their own House, of 
^Kirsistent neglect of the duties im[>osed upon them 
by the writ of summons, of llagrant disobedience to 
the explicit command of tht^ King, and of habitual 
disregard of the honour of the King and the safety 
and defence of the United Kingdom. 

II.— HOW TO 1 )K.\L WITH THL LORDS. 

A Symposium hy I.iberal M.I’.s. 

Many members, in adilition to replying to Ihi: 
specific questions addressed to them, sup|)lemeiiL'*il 
their answers by more detailed communications 
tlealing with various aspects of the prol)l(;m. From 
these I make a selec'tion, nipresenling as far as 
possible all the different points of view. 'Hie 
replies to the query whether the (jiiestion of the 
Lords should take precedence of all other subjects 
in the coming session show that opinion is pretty 
equally divided between immediate action and a 
post|K>nemcnt of a final attack upon the Upper 
Chamber until a later period. Mr. G. (ireen- 
wood, M.P., is strongly optx>sed to a ix)licy of “ filling 
up the cup.” He writes : - 

I think “the dlousc of Hmis (iue&*i #n'' must l>c faced, and 
that soon, and that it would be a fatal mistake to postp<ine it 
indefinitely, but I must leave it to wiser heads than mine to say 
if It ought “ to take precedence of all other business in the 
coining session.” In tny judgment it ought to be grappled with 
while the House of Commons is yet young and fresh from the 
consUtuencies. A policy of “filling up the cup ” “ plough- 

ing the sands of the seashore ! ”) would be as disastrous as it 
was before. If the strongest *Iwil)eral Government of modern 
lim» cannot pass democratic measures owing to the opposition 
of the hereditary Chamber, they will fall into ridicule and con- 
tempt, and will be one® more sent “ into the wildefness" when 
Uiey have exhausted their term of office. 


A HOUSE OF LAZINESS. 

Mr. Charles Duncan, M.P., writes as a Labouf . 
member : * 

In my judgment the question is one to be •faced by tha 
present Liberal Ministiy, and I ttrust I am not guilty of • 
flattering them when I iviy I think they will iiiccl it vigorously. 

I am a Labour member, and as such you will know that we are 
in a very small minority in the* House of Commons. Were it 
otherwise, I* think we should l>e able to deal completely wlih 
the Upper Chamber in such a way that it would cease for ever 
to bother the minds of the legislation passed by the House of 
(Commons at the expresse<l wish of the people. 'I’he House of ' 
lx>rds is a House of Laziness ; it is unbusiness-like ; it displays 
no real critical ability ; it is simply a lethal Chamber ; the level ' 
of discussion is miles below that of a workmen’s debatin,; 
society. They represent iiolxMly, but they take precious gboil 
care to look after certain interests. It is a purely selfish body 
in the widest meaning of that term. It is senseless, as witness 
the striking of Scotland out of the Trovisions of Meals Bill, 
which was purely permissive. It p:isses legislation it detests in 
order to curry Lvour with the section it thus placates. It is 
dead and only requires burying, and 1 trust the Liberal Govern- 
ment will in due course ac t .ls the undertaker. Needless to sa/ 
that 1 shall not act as one of the mourners. 

“00 ON WITH OUR JOB.” 

Mr. Charles Roberts, M.l\, on the other hand, 
expresses the opinion of those members who arc 
disinclined to adopt a course of action that would 
involve a dissolution in the immediate future. He 
says : — 

I am wholly against the propo.sal to taki* -tep.^ lending up to 
an immediate Gtmeral Kh'Ction on two gioimds. hir'it, it would 
t-eeiii fatal to risk ihc establishment of the pn.'cedent that ti 
Liberal Government is to be driven to tlie country as soon 0.% • 
the Lords tlirow out the first large nic:i'»ure passetl by the 
^’oiiv. li-i 1 eiilirely object to eorieeiling to the Peers the 
.1^1.1 of forcing a di.ssolution. Secondly, there is a feeling, 
whiih I havi* fre«|iienlly coiiit' aeross in the electorate, unreason* 
able it may Ik.% but unpleasantly wi«lespread even at present, 
that the l.iljcial Party is not much worth supporting, because 
they are nti sooner elected than they go back to the country with • 
littli* or ni> worlc done. Thi' sudden ilissidution in iSS6 after 
tin- Gem-ral Lied ion 1.SS5, iuid the short tenure of power in 
1S92, lemain vaguely in the popular mind, and if our recoril * 
iiiajoriiy threw up the spr)ngc at the first clieck, it would be a 
contession of imiKitcnce, all the more indefensible because it is 
iinpiisMble to deny that the whole range of finance isopen lo 
the House of Commons, free from the control of the Lords, and 
ill that ilepartmert nothing as yet has been attempted at all. 
We have tlien to go on with our job. 1 do not admit that this 
is merely “ filling up the cup,” because tlic experience of the 
first session proves that we sliall undoubtedly get a large borly 
of legislation passed. The biruggle with the Lords lies ahead of 
us doubtless, and it must be fought out at the right time, but 
the decision cannot lie prematurely rushed. 

Several members were good enough to .send me 
alternative proposals or suggestions for curtailing the 
power of the Lords either by transforming it into a 
representative Chamber, restricting its power, of 
accelerating its decay. 'Fhese proposals display a very 
general desire to limit the power of the Peers, while 
at the same time avoiding anything that wouUl place . 
the Upper House in a stronger position than it no^nt: 
occupies. For convenience I have grouped the 
vaiious suggestions under general heads. 

I. — Reform the House of Lords. ’j! 

One of the most carefully elaborated proposals ii./ 
that which Mr. R. Pearce, member for Leek, hatJI 
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niready reduced to the clauses of a Hill. He would 
(•radually irttrodiice into the ll^pixjr House a repre- 
sentative element, and eventually make it an entirely 
dective’bctdy 

A Second Chamber, whethrr of fiords or Commons, repre 
senls second thoii};hts, and every siihjeel of le^jishition is wf»rthy 
of second consideration, and, indeed, re<|nir«*s it, seeing hi>w our 
laws arc made. EaeJi Clriiiil<.*r sliould directly represent the 
|>eople, hut with Mteh diilciences hrtweeii llie (liamliers as to 
provide the warp to the woof of le^isl.ition. I think the Lonls, 
recognising the weakness of their position as heroilitary lrq[is- 
lators, may favourably consider n proj«!cI for j;»'«'idii:illy altcrinj; 
Iheir present const iliilit)n to an elective basis, and 1 send you a 
sketch of a IVd I for that purpose. The proposals in it are that 
30J of the present lainls should retain their privile.iies, and, 
when rcducetl by death to 272, should select constituencies fi>r 
counties, inclmlii^i; any cities or borouj»hs in them, so that 
approximately eaiU 150,000 inhabitants should he represented 
by a Lord of I\ir 1 ianieiil. On his ilealh the vacancy should Ik.* 
filled by election. Such Lord to hoM office for seven years, 
eligible for re-eh-clion, II would be well for the J.orils to hold 
their term cither from the ihite of a vacancy, or, perhaps, better 
fitill, to hfdd a general election of J.onls eveiy seven years, 
irres|H*clive of dissolutions of the (Commons, an<l to u-se propor- 
tional representation wherever there were more than < me Lord 
to be clecteil. 1 have carefully fiatneil the schedule of eon- 
atituencies so that county btnimlaries shall regulate them. 1 
think your suggestion for exeitise of the prerogative of the 
highest value. 

Mr. Arthur Cl. Hoo^kt, M.l*. (l)iulli;y), would 
adopt a more drastic method, and at ora e reduce the 
number of the Peers entitled to a seat in the House 
of Lords to too. His suggestions are as follows: — 

1. TIuit an Address should be presented by rarliaiiu'nt to the 
Crown praying that in the next and future I’ailiaments the 
imitibcr of Peers summoned to attend by wnl should Ih.* liniite<i 

to 100. 

2. The Adilioss shouhl further pray that TIis M ijesty, in 
IV. iking the neei-ssary seha tioii, slmuld graeiini-^ly loiifer with 
und art iiptm the advice of his faithful Commons. 

3. That the eomposiiioii of the selected Peers, jioliiically, 
should Ix! in the same projiortioii as the politii^il parlies in the 
House of C'oiiiiiions. 

4. Thai Peer-i shall be eligible for election to the House of 
Commons. 

5. If necessary, a sufficient numlier of life I\-ers shouhl be 
created to enable sueb an Adilress to pass the House of lairds. 

The advant.ages of the course suggesteil are : -- 

(tf) It wouhl leave the House of [.ords as an integral part of 
our Constitution, while bringing it into harmony with the 
political status of the House of (.hjiiiiiions as determined by the 
election of the peoyle. 

(fi) It wouhl be a Representative Ch.imber, inasmuch as 
tboiigh not directly elected yet chosen by the representatives of 
the people. 

(f) Every I *arl lament the selected Peers would be reviseil, so 
snaking jwovision in case any Peer changed his jioliiLal 
convictions. 

(i/) The House of Lords would then consist of the ablest 
among the Peers alike by personal character as by ability and 
experience. 

(^) It wouhl open the door of the House of Commons to 
those Pecis dedrous of a strenuous political life. 

Mr. T. Davies, M.P. (Fulham), would prefer a 
Second Chamber, the (jiialification for a seat in 
.v/hich should be merit : “ My only advice i.s to end 
the House of Lords and form a second Chamber of 
men who have distinguished themselves in some 
ppliere^of life which has been to the benefit of the 
.nation and humanity.’' 


II. — Anor.isH THE Hereditary Principle. 

Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., on the contrary, 
.strenuously objects to any proposals that would in any 
way lend to fKiriDeluate the hereditary principle. It 
should be clearly borne in mind, he urges, that what 
we have to strike at is not the exislenee of a Second 
Criaml)er, but the existence of hereditary legislators. 
He says : - -- 

So far as hereditary legislators arc concerned, the fewer 
attendances the belter. From a Heiiiocratic point of \iew, the 
peer who tlocs not attend P.irliaiiient is our friend, while the 
Peer who docs at lend is our enemy. If the thrown, upon the 
adviie of mistaken Dwiiotrals, reduced the House of J .ords to 
very small dimensions by eancelling the writ of summons in the 
case of such IVers who rarely attended, the Hou.sC of Lords would 
be immensely strengthened by the recognition lliat this Rump — 
upon ihe confe-sioii ol Diuiiocrats themsidvts- is fit to h*gi'-latc. 
It would, of course, aliliough small, be almost entirely Tory, 
ami the position would he worse than it is now. 

He would abolish the hereditary principle in the 
following way, subsliiiiting for the present House a 
body with strictly limited powers : — 

I he IloiiAe of Lords i)iii‘->tion can only be sellled by a Gi ncral 
Kleel ion ftiught bole!) uj nil. In my \iew this issue sliovld 
lie placed before th - iin'.ry by the introiluction i : the 
(.‘oinmoiis of a Hill aboiisning the lu^rcditary Chamlier and su!-- 
stituting a Secimd ^ 'hainber possesscil of very limited powers. 

I Ills hill woulil, of louise, be liirowii out by the I.oids. A 
(b*neral Election would immediately follow, and, with ibe issue 
put fairly and t !eai ly heforc the country, there coulrl be only 
one result --the liberals would be returned to jiowcr with a 
mand.ile to cKslrov the House of Lor is and to put in its place 
a Revisory tdiamncr with sliicti) limited rimclions. .Armed 
with such a inaiulate, the Refoiin Pill would again pass the 
('ommons and go to the Lords. It would either pass at once, 
or, followdiig the precede’d of 1832* the Lmwn would he U'-ked 
toiriMte, and wouhl, tA course, consent to i reale, a sufficient 
munber of I’ccrs to carry the Pill, As in 1832, the new IVer- 
ages would not be rtipiircd, for to increase the Peerage by 5cx> 
members at a stroke would reduce it to rhlicule. 'J’he Housi* 
t)f Lords would therefore itself pass the Bill for its own c-slruc- 
tion a.s soon a.s the Ciowii consented to the new' creations. 

Mr. J. M. F. Fulli:r, M.?. (West Wilts), favours a 
somewhat similar mi thod. He would : - 

1. Al«lish by Bill the hereditary right of Peers to sit in 
House Ilf Lords. 

2. Restore to (.'rown jirerogative to siiiiimfiri what Peers the 
C’row'n may deem fit to sit in 1 louse of Lords. 

3. t’reule Life IVirs. 

4. (.)n rejeetion of Bills by House of Louis, an aJ hoc appeal 
to the eounlry. 

Mr. George Hay Morgan, M.P. ('I'ruro Division of 
Cornwall), would also prefer a plan that would combine 
the abolition of the hereditary principle with the limi- 
tation of the veto : — 

The present Ciovernraent should complete its work in laying 
befoie I'arliament its proposals for Social Reform. Finally, cast 
its suggestions for tlie reform of the lloii.se of Lords into the 
sha|>e of a Bill, and if the House of Lords reject it, go to the 
country on that issue. The Bill should al>olish the h^i:rcditary 
piinciplc, ami also limit the veto of the House of Lords. 

III. — Limit Their Veto. 

A third body of opinion would prefer, with the Lord 
Advocate, to leave the HouSe of Lords as it is, merely 
clipping its claws by limiting its veto to one session. 

This point of view is tersely expressed by Mr. J. 
Ward, M.P, (Stoke-on-Trent), who writes that “by 
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destroying their right or power of veto we do all the 
situation demands. If we reform and make a real 
respectable ‘ Second * Chamber, we injure the ‘ First.’ 
A Second Chamber can only be tolerable so long as 
it is weak and powerless to oppose the definitely 
expressed will of the people.” 

The veto might be limited cither by Hill or 
resolution followed by a general election. Mr. 
H. Cunningham Hrodie, M.H. (Reigale), prefers 
proceeding by Bill : — 

Til my opinion a Bill sIkiuKI, if possible, lie passed by the House 
of Commons limiting the veto of the I'eers lo one Session. The 
Bill woiihl inevitably fail to pass the House of Lords, where- 
upon a resolulioii should be passed by the House <jf ('ommons 
praying the Crown lo create a sufficient number of I*t‘er.s lo 
enable it lo do so. Asa constitutional monarch the King would 
robably desire a direet vi»lc Vy the counliy, and this miglil 
e taken next June. 1 have no iloubl as to the result of such 
an election. 

Mr. F. D. Acliind, M.H. (Rirhinond, Yorks), would 
accomplish the same object by a resolution declaring 
“ that the power of Lords should be confined to one 
year’s suspensory veto, leading up to general election 
on this issue.” 

“ 'Fho limitation of the vt'to of the House of Lords,” 
Mr. G. (ircenwood, M.I*., writes, “ the condition 
precedent to all efficient di mocratit' legislation.” 
Mr. \V. (’. Steadman, M.P. ((Jeiitral iMnsburv), also 
su[)ports this solution ; - 

1 am against a S<*cotul (‘hatiiber, but if ,v-‘ an* iMUind to luxe 
one, then it should Iv' compclli*d l(x ji.i*;s any Bill ihil luul gone 
through the Commons in t\V‘j success vc Sessions. 

IV.— SuusTiiurF. Rkki'.ukndum for Vvvo. 

The Referendum, as a means of avoiding a dead- 
lock between the two Houses, finds several su[)porters. 
Mr. J. Barker, M.P. (Halifax), indeed, would go so 
far as to substitute it for the Second Chamber itself 
“ I do not consider a Second Chamber neccjssary m a 
Democratic State,” he writes. “ In its place 1 w»ould 
submit any Act of l*arliamcnt to a referendum of the 
people if strong objection was taken by the electorate 
to such Act.” Other Mcml)er.s, however, look to this 
method, not as a substitute, but as the easiest way out 
of a difficulty “ I think,” writes Mr. J, Dundas 
White, M.P. (Dumbartonshire), in expressing this 
view, “the best plan would he to provide for a 
‘ referendum * to the ])coplc on questions on which the 
two Houses differed. 'Phe House of Lords, which 
always professes to represent the real feelings of the 
people, could hardly reject this, and when this was 
secured a measure should be nroposed for drastic 
reform of the House of Lords.” 

Another Member, w'ho, however, marks his letter 
“private,” would carefully prejiare the way for the 
adoption of this solution : — 

I think the Huu^ of Commons slumlcl keep the executive 
power of the Slate in its own hands. For the rest, I think the 
House of Commons should Sircfully select strung measures of 
social reform on which the overwhelming maj itity of the 
I>cople are agreed, send them one after anetbrr to the l-c>rds, 
*and if they arc rejected, boldly ask the people to substitute a 
Referendum. 


V. — Accklkratk Its Dkcay. 

There ar<? other Members w^ho would not attempt 
to reform the House of Lords for fear of strengthen* ? 
ing it, nor would they even trouble to Ifmit its veto. 

In their view the llppcr House is steadily decaying,* 
and the true policy, they believe, is to accelerate the 
process until the Peers ate reduced to the condition 
of the Roman (’omitia Ciiriata under the Republic, 
Mr. (}. H. Radfonl, M.P. (ICast Islington), sets forth 
tl>e various stei)s by whicli this end might be 
reached : ^ 

It L not to be forgotii*!) that tlie lh»us..* of Lords, as a 
Ifgislalive boily, L, .ind has King lie<*M, straibly ilcca^ng. 
Symptoms of this arc lo be found even in the last Sessio.i, when 
they passed Bills which they denounced as daii.^eroiH and 
immoral because they darcil not light on them. Other recent 
symptoms are : 'I'lic reluctance of cldt'sl sons of i^eers to pass, 
tin succeeding to a I’leiagc, fri>m the Lower lo the Upper- 
House, anil the choice of an Irish Peerage by the last Viceroy 
of Tiidia, for the siiiijile re:i*>on tliat such a PiMTage did nol 
disi|ualify him from silting in the House of Coiiiiiions. My 
advice is to accelerate by all possible means the existing and ’ 
natural process of decay. In the choice of me.iiis there is room 
for miuh skill aiiil statesmanship. I venture to siiggesl the 
follinx ing ; -- 

1. To use with skill ami pi'rsisleiue the privileges of ihe 
('oininons with legard tij Money Hills, and to draft all Bills with 
this object in view. 

2. To enfranchise the Peris by giving them the light to vole 
for iiiemliers for the House of t'oiiimoiis, and lo be elected 
for it. 

3. 'Fo exi bide all IVcrs from Liberal Ministries. 

4. 'Fo enforce the demamls of the House ot (.'ommoiis by ihc ‘ 
eri.itiori (and the threat of creation) of Peers. By iudicioiisly 
choosin*’^ occasion and the persons to be ennobled, a great 

• can be jimluced witboul a very large number of crea- 
tions. 

5. The abolition of the Ibxiise of l.ords as a find coirl of 
appe.il, and the transfer of its powers to a Uourl of Final Appeal, 
as pri>|wsed by the laic Lord .Selbusne. 

History is wytten for uur iiisiriu tion. 'Fhe Roiiians, like our- •* 
selxes at^mserxMtive people, did mH in the lime of the Republic 
abolish their ari.'.locialic assembly, the Omiilia (’iiriata. Oa . 
the contrary, they conlinueil it rlowii to th«* period of the Fmpire, 
with all its const it ulional forms. 'J’he Comil ia Luriala still sat, 
but consisted of Tivrhu' Jicadle^^ who formally sanctioned all the ' 
measures wbich luul Ix-cn previously passed by the popular ■ 
ii'.sembly, the C’tunilia 'Fribiiiia. 

Sir G. S. Robertson, M.P. (Central Bradford), take^ 
strong exception to any creation of life Peers as likely 
only to aggravate the present evil while strengthening . 
Ihti position of the Upper House : - 

.\t present it is merely a l*ainled ('liamlxr with re<l and gold 
legislators dancing !•> the manipulation of a wire. Il is so weak, ; 
intrinsically, that a breath of angry iniblic opinion on :c really ’, 
excited wuiikl blow it away into the political haze, like a puff- . 
ball, for ever. When ;u their highest courage, staring tlefiantly 
into the eyes of the nation, Ihe Lords arc nervously watchful, . 
really i>n the instant to shrink at the bloxx'. Ami wdial is it that 
you propi^sc lo do? You wan! lo retain the earnest politicians, , 
the hard-working Peers, nol more than a few dozen in all, andf' 
lo reject all that arc fantastic, comical, and lazy. 

You propose to supply the hundreds of vacancies so caused by *' 
pumping in life Peers, men of age ami ability, of high position, 
and character no doubt, ncces-'arily the possess irs of s<>iiie w'calth, 
necessarily also the owners of much crystallised pnyudicc pre-». 
ternuturally solemn, permanent officials, supev^ful manufaCT^^^ 
turers, merchants, professional men, and rigidly rcspectabln^ 
“ intellectuals if such arc to be found. What would. lie 
result? You would have constituted a. Second Clumber propp^^ 
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All round with powerful constitutional buttresses— a strong, 
impressive, intflligent, hopelessly prcjufliccHl assembly, with 
leisure enough I0 enjoy discussion and suflicient ability to revel 
in dialcctits. The irritability, natural enough, of the life 
Peers (probably nicKnained by the others, lacciuer lonls, plaster 
peers, or something opprobrious of tliat kind) at l>eiiig socially 
of less account than the liercditary variety would find expression 
in endless speech, for we see in the House Commons that 
individuals or parly groups suffering from a plethpra of irrita- 
bility can only find relief in a flux of words. 

KOR IIKAVKN’s SAKK, KKKl* IT INFIRM. 

All the life Peers, after a year or two, would oiitilo each 
oilier in “ in«lepcndcnce,** in “ impartiality of judgment,” or 
any of the other little tricks which attract the limelight of the 
public press fur I lie instant. Death vacancies would be fllbsl 
up ''.ly place-hunters, fervid and patriotic, swiftly cooling into 
bland, most dignified autocrats. You erect, in short, an 
irresistible barrier to social reform and to political readju'^tment, 
long overdue. l*'or a pageant Second Chamber you siilistitulc 
one of terrible power ; you strike a maiining blow at popular 
representation. You say, ami it is jierfectly true, that tlie 
House of Lords is an aiiacliniiiisiii ; but what are wo to think of a 
Itoiisc of Ixirds partly hereditary ami partly nominated by the 

Crovt'n ? Can any idea be iimre anacliroiiisiic in iMigiumi in 

the Iwentielli century? While we reUin, if we must 
.retain, our anacliron<sin, let us for Heaven’s sake keep it 
infirm and not niakt; it potential for inischitd. The way to 
• deal with the Hous(‘ of l.ords difTicully is to petition the King 
through the Commons. Tiutlifiilly, the whole counliy is l«H>k- 
'ing towards His Majesty .il the present moment ; that L why 
there is no iiphtMval of .igilalion. All men know that the Ilou-o 

Lonls is in the hollow <if the hand of the Sovereign, anti that 
His Majesty will mlminister the necessary correction for the 
waywardness and petulance of the Peers tbiring the past Session 
..of Parliament. 

TiiK rofirt \K vn:w of tiik . ffrs. 

My adviee is this the only course at this iiioimnit is to 
rely on the King, whose .sense of justice and wIkjsc 

power to insi'it upon justice are etpially certain. For the 

rest, the feelings of the nalitui to*v.tr»ls the lather over- 

varnished relie of inedi:ev.tli>m, the House of I.oids, is 

■ still more tiiaii h.ilf of if lo\e .is well as aniiised c uitcnipt 

curiously niixeii with a delighted awe. \o Peer, od<lly 

' enough, is .supp(»sed bi have* my brains his words and his 

writings are held u> be the w«irk of paid advistT'. ; )et tlie 

more pomly his inlellecte il power is estimated, the greater is 
he held in esteem- - apparently. Women are one’s jlespair. Tlie 
House of Loids i.s a joy to almost .ill of them, as 1 can .attest 
r.jtflcr a con.si<lerable experience as t’icerone. Fveii pronounced 
^ Socialists h.ive murinurcd in disillusionment, when I have 

■ pointcfl out a certain beautiful Peer : “ Why, doesn’t like an 
, JSar/f'* thereby showing the lofty exaggeration of their phy.sical 
..conception of a nobleman; and yet the debates arc open to the 
^ public and the phy.siognoinies of noble Lnrrls common objects 
. In illustrateti papers. 

VI. — Otiiicr Altkr natives. 
i From the many alternative suggestions for dealing 
itwrith the Lords and restricting tlieir power I select 
Athc following : - 

Mr. J. Cathcart Wason, M.l*. (Orkney and 
^'jShctlaiid) - 

The preccileiit Si?l by (be V^ietorian Legislature, .\ustralia, 

* -might well be followed, viz., tacking a measure which had Ijeen 
.rdected by the Upper House on to the Appropriation Rdl. 

' Tne coiilemptuous unconsidered rejection of the Plur.il Voting 
•'«ll was a constitutional outrage deserving the severest 

• -(Condemnation. 

Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P. (Central Hackney) : — 

It appears to me that some such plan as has Ijecn adopted in 
"the New Transvaal Constitution with regard to the Legislative 
. 'Council might meet the difficuliy. 


Dr. J. G. Shipman, M.P. (Northampton) : — 

I should end the legislative capacity of the Lords, and 
resort to the system followed in Norway, if a Second Chamber 
should be thought necessary, — see Mr. Cromer’s speech pi the 
House, Hansard, vol. 123, 1903, p. 73. 

Mr. B. S. Straus, M.P. (Mile End) • 

Their irresponsible control mus^ be ended, I think that, any- 
how, if a majority of the two Houses voting decide to do some- 
thing, that should stand as law. 

Mr. J. C. Wedgw'ood, M.P. (Newcastle-under- 
I.yne) : — 

Summon only those Peers who are wantctl as Edward 1 . did. 
The Prime Minister and Crown would make a good enough 
selection for a Revising Cliainber. 

THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 

Mr. J. A. TIobsoti, in the January number of the 
Independent Raneiv^ strongly advocates the referendum 
as the line of least resistance for breaking the legi- 
cidal power of tlie Lords. He says : — 

Let the iiovernment introduce a Bill empowering the House 

of ill case a lne.l^•llrc p:is.,cil by llu*in is iMtlier rejfclc<l 

or grievously amended by the House of Lords, to exercise an 
option of submitting tli. measure as origimally sent up to the 
Lords, or .'IS siiliseipicnil' .eamendeil, to a popular refcrentbim, 
with the provision that vvhen a majority of those voting approve 
the measure, it should forthwith be snbmittixl to the asseMl oi 
thr King. Or, if il seemed better, the onus of submitting the 
imastire to the referemluin might be laid upon the House 
of Lords, who on receiving a second time from the Com- 
mons a Bill they had rejected or imililaled, should lie 
obligeil either lo pass ii intact or to exercise tlint con- 
stitutional power .iliiih is claimf\i for them, to obtain the 
popular judgment upon a incasu»’e for which they say no mandate 
has iK'en given. Whether the option were (‘xercised by the 
( 'tniiinons or by the Lords it would come to the same thing: 
the Lords must confine itie.inselves lo such amendments .as they 
can induce the Commons lo accept rather than subject tin* 
measure to the ebanre of refus.il on the popular vote. If the 
tiplion of referendum were bestowed upon the Lords on the second 
pre.-.eiit.ation of the Commons’ Hill, the last amending would 
havi* lain with the Commons ; if the Commons exiircis' I the 
opiiJii. ihe Lords would have hail the last word; the me.isiire 
sulimiitetl to the referendiiin must either be the original Hill, or 
the Bill as returned from the Lords and reaincnded by the Com- 
mons ; the Lords must not submit the Bill as amended by them, for 
that is not the measure which they say lias received no mandate. 

The Westminster Review is altogether in favour of 
a policy of “ filling up the cup.” This, it says, and 
thi.s alone, is the path of truth, the path of honour, 
the path of safety for the Liberal Party : - 

“ The true policy for the Governuicnt to adopt is, we 
are convinced, the policy of carrying in the teeth of 
the Lords great, beneficent, and far-rcaching financial 
reforms such as the rating and taxation of land 
value.s, payment of members and of election expenses, 
the repeal of all existing taxes on food, the establish- 
ment of old-age pensions, and the reduction of the 
income tax. These measures can all be carried if 
the Government so wills. The policy of ‘ filling up 
the cup’ could be proceeded with at the same time; 
and then, when the time came to appeal to the elec- 
torate, the Government could go to the country, not 
merely * with a list of good things which the party 
would have done if it had not been prevented,’ but 
with a list of good things — thing.s liaady worth while'—, 
actually accomplished.” 
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POLITICS, POLITICIANS AND PARTIES. 

By Li>Rr3 Huoh Cecil. 

I/)RD Hugh Cecil contributes a noteworthy 
article to. the Dublin Revitiu on I.ord Rosebery’s 
appreciation of T-ord Randolph Churchill. Such a 
preacher on such a text should produce a notable 
political sermon. 'Fhe reader who turns to the article 
will not be disappointed. It is full of Lord Hugh’s 
reflections on politics, |X)liticians, and parties, and 
concludes with an appeal to Lord Rosel^ery to quit 
his retirement to assume the leadership of a new 
party. 

THE DOCTRINE OK POLITICAL REPROliATION. 

Lord Hugh maintains that a politician need never 
despn' T*' ’'olltics, he believes that while there is 
life and health there is always hope. Esaus are a 

rare phenomena in ilie political world. He protests 

against the assumption that there are in life great 
crucial occasions upon which to make an error Is to 
fail beyond recovery : — 

This clijctriiii: of polilic.7l ropnihation In at Ifiist exa«gfrate<I. 

It is (loubtlosii triu* of .ill liuinan action that in a .sciim; it is 
irreparable, that retribution is the inexorable law of the universe, 
aiifl that in every relation of life each fault and error has its 
appointed consequence. And it is also true tlut some errors are 
much more important, some lost opportunities much mure costly 
than others. Hut if wc go beyond these platitudes we c<tme 
boggy ground. As long as life and cap.'ieity endure there will 
be in politics, as elsewhere, plenty of opportunilii's for using 
them. 

THE CAUSE OF KAILURE IN POLITICS. 

If a man fail in politics the fltuU lies in liim.sclf, not 
in his circumstances ; - 

People ol)servc that if a man fails repeatedly, he d(H;s not 
afterwards achieve a great sueces'i, and they assume that in hi., 
later life he has no chances. Kui it is not so. The ch.inci*^ are 
probably less obvious and less easy, but they come. If the 
aspirant does not u.yC (hem aright, the cause is still the same — 
In'* own character. He fails as lie failed before. If, indeed, 
his career be without ho]}c, its hopelessness lies in himself, not 
in his circumstances. And in some cases there is hope, if it be 
not abandoned in despair. For a man may be able to see his 
past mistakes, and avoid them in the future, can he but shake 
ofl* the di.scour.igcment of former misfortunes and spur himself to 
try again. Whoever can change himself will find his environ* 
inent plastic. 

LORD RANDOLPH’S WEAK POINT. 

l.ord Hugh, while acquitting Lord Randolph of the 
charge of being an unprincipled politician, points out 
the weak point in his character. lie says : - 

I-itird Randolph was no lago, conscious’/ pursuing by nefarious 
means his own selfish ends, nor were high motives strangers to 
the scat of his judgment. But it seems probable that he did give 
to personal ambition more weight than is its due, and that he 
allowed it more than he knew to determine action. Even if his 
life had been spared, this would have been througboul his career 
an element of instability and weakness— an clement made the 
more dangerous by operating in conjunction with his uncertain 
and vehement temper. 

THE “unprincipled” POLITICIAN. 

But, continues LVird Hugh, a politician may be 


both “ unprincipled ” and yet .sincere in liis political ; 
convictions. This ap|)arent paradox he explains in { 
an extremely interesting passage, which applies to. : 
other politicians besides Lbrd Randolph : — 

Unconsciously such a man selects his principle's to suit hit 
interest or his passions. Just as spiritualists fancy that there are 
spirits roaming aliont seeking for a body of which to take pot- 
session, so there are ambitious politicians who seek forprinciplet 
which may embmly and make effective their ambition. But 
* they are themselves unaware that this is their true motive, and 
fancy that they are wisely forming convictions upon public 
grounds. And when they have adopted their political faith,' '' 
they hold it quite sincerely and are even capable of making real 
sacrifices of self-interest on its behalf. Nevertheless it has not 
the robustness of principles which liave lH:cn born of altruistic 
beliefs. The parent self-interest has influence over it, and the 
same unconscious process which first brought it into being mav 
avail til develop or pervert it. And while the man himself 
knows not what motive has swayed him. others suspect it and , 

mislru'il him. 

A “i;iN AND ginger-beer ” TARTY. 

Lord Hugh denies that ’lory democracy is an 
imposture. There has always been, he ]>oints out, a 
large element of opportunism in Conservative leader- 
ship : — 

Apart from that extensive region of legislation which is not 
of a controversial party character, and in which either Party 
may consistently find room for its activities, there arise from 
time to time demands for changes in the law wliich, while Con* 
servaiives do not approve them absolutely on their merits, arc 
yet assent'*'! lo, and even promoted, by Conservatives as being 
nliil- acceptable, as being expcilicnt in order to escape from 
.Mime impending disaster, or some worse legislative remeily. 

“ Liberalism andConservatism vary rather in intensity 
than in quality. It is no more difHcull to blend than 
to mix gin aqd ginger-beer.” “ Tastes,” Lord Hugh 
adds, “ may diffiir as to the palatable nature of such a 
mixture, but it cannot be described as an imposture/’ 

AN APPEAL TO I.ORD ROSEBERY. 

Of what may he called “ the Gin and Ginger-beer 
Party,” Lord Rosebery is, in l.ord Hugh’s opinion, the 
ideal leader. 1 le cont liides his article with the expres- 
sion of a hope that l.ord Rosebery may yet emerge 
from his retirement : — 

ft is indeed diflicuU to lay down this delightful liook without 
turning the eye from its brilliant and enigmatic subject to its 
author, assuredly neither less !)rillianl nor less enigmatic. IjOiB 
Rosebery's retirement from political activity is in many pointi 
of view a misfortune. Ability is by no means so common in 
politics that Lord Kosi*b..‘ry’s unsurpassed gifts can be s|Kire<l 
without a sense of loss. But this general impoverishment fall! 
with especial weight upon a large an«l, probably, an increasing 
Ijody of opinion which is diss.'itisfied with both political parties. 
Centra] -minded people find their views ill expressed on cithei 
side of Parlinmeni. And in Lord Rosebeiy they have fl 
possible leader who unites a mind naturally centr.d with shining 
oratorical and literary ]mwers. It must seem a pity that liOnj 
Rosebery does not break the boncls of reserve and cast away the 
fetters of discrelitm and, seeking only to speak his own mind, 
voice as well the hopes and convictions of a great and inartini' 
late mass. Perhaps he is aw'aiiiiig only a favourable opportunity; 
and passes the time in delighting us with his pen. l^t u» hopij 
it may be so. .'T; 
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PARLIAMENTARY PERSONALITIES. 

As EsTfMA'rE After Twelve Months. 

Mr. • MASTKR.\fAN, M.P., contribiite.s to the 
January nuhiber‘of the Independeni Rivieio a thought- 
ful and interesting papc*r descrii>ing liis impressions 
of particis and persons in Parliament after twelvl^ 
months’ experience. 'Phegreat Progressive majority, 
he declares, has come through the ordeal of its first 
Session unscathed. It is a little sobered, perhaps, but 
^cre are no obvious rifts or fissures. 'Phe Pory party, 
on the other hand, has gained no ground. It is even 
more demoralised tban at the beginning of the Session. 
Tory dtiniocracy is dead, and the whohj philosophy 
of (Conservatism and Im|>erialism seems to have 
crumbled into dust. Mr. Chamberlain, before his 
illness, had by persistent daily battling with the 
majority once more fairly established liis position as 
a sixjaker who must be heard with res|)ectful atten- 
tion. Mr. Balfour is still profoundly distrusted, but 
his extraordinary powers as a debater during the 
education discussions liave done something to reha- 
bilitate him in the estimation of the House. 'I’he 
rest of the jxirty is, for the most part, *‘a rather 
mournful vacuity.” 

C.-H. OICTATOR UK HIE HOI sK. 

Time has only made (’^.-B 's unccjiuilled inlluenee 
with the House more c<)mi)lele and astonishing: — 

Sir Henry (':un|>ljfll-n innninan to-<).iy i> Jii talor of tiu* new 
House, lie ciMilrl appeal at tlie l.i^l e.\tit Miity .igainst nearly 
the whole of hiit ('abiiK'* to the lIouNe of ('onimons iuid tlie 
House of <.'<imiuons would t'lidorse Ids uppeal. 1I«: r«*tains In', 
position not only hy llie (jii ilities of slireW'Iness, liuniour, :ind 
unselfish devtjtitui to the e.uise uf pinj»res, whic h have e.xcited 
for him aiuuiiR the new K.idical nieiniier.s a kind of peiMiiial 
afl'ectioii. lie hxs liehind him aUo the record ol all the 
unswerving .service through iJie d.iikeM day * of t)ie Keaelif*!! 
when, among many lailhless, lie stood faitlifid to eveiytldn^ 
which Libeialisiii lias foiiRlil foi timing the past etaitiiry. It Is 
with the high cerlifieate of such well leinpcreil allegiance to the 
causes W'hu'h are einliodied in the present popular upiising that, 
within the House and outside of it, he ha:> come to be aicepteil 
as the eiiilMHliinent of the new spirit. 

MR. HALDANE : A SURPRISING PIIENDMENON. 

Mr. Asquith has iiiuintained unchallenged hi.s 
supremacy as a dehaUT, but it is Mr. Haldane who 
has made the greatest advance : — 

Mr. Haldane .ind his Arjiiy speeches have been one of the 
sur{>rising phenomena of the new i’ariianient. lILs incredible 
fluency, his Rciicrous habit of thinking aloud, his gfptl IcMper 
nod tact and patience, and conspicuous capacity of intelieet, 
)lAve made him one of the coiispieuous political successes of the 
new assembly. 

THE GREATEST P^:R^.l)NAL SUCCESS. 

Mr. Birrcll by his handling of the Education Bill 
^as won for himself a very high place in the Tarlia- 
yinentary arena. He lias arrived : — 

I He stands to-day with an uiicliallenged pu‘>ition which he has 
. snrned by indefiMigablc industry and patience, cuurte.-.y low'aids 
opponents, a humour which has rendered trderable the long, 

, intolerable debates upon educational manipulalinn, and a real 
power in the maishalling of debate and liie management of men. 
1 doubt if any other man in the Hou.se could have persuadisl 
flint assembly to accept an Education Hillw’hich was profoundly 
disliked by extremists in all parties in the House, in so short a 


time and wdth .so little temper. He has stamped upon this 
asstunbly an impression of honesty, industry and capacity. It 
has Ijctai the greatest ]^ersonal success of the past twelve months, 
and a success entirely deserved. 

MR. WINSTON c:HURCHILL. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has been the most exciting 
figure on the Government benches. Of the im])rcs- 
sion lie makes on the Hou.se Mr. Mastermiin says : — 

No one who h.as 1 hm*ii through this Session wdll, I think, deny 
hi.s extraordinary talents, his quickness, his power of elocpimt 
phra-sing, his energy and tenacity and courage. 'There are, 
indcird, obvious deficiencies. He luis not convinced the House 
of Commons that he knows very much about England, and 
especially the new' Knglaml wliich is cmniiig to make it.s demands 
known ; an<l his sjicechos show a certain hardness in iheir glitter 
and cleverness which j.ause^ many to believe that he cares very 
little for politics but as a splendid game. I believe that in this 
alert and nveptivc miiul, exceedingly cm ions aljuut the new 
sj>irit of the time, and e-peeially the demaiid for social betler- 
ineiit, the first of these dcliciencies will be very rapidly removeil. 

I htlieve the scctmil to be in part unjust. It would be loolish 
to deny his amiiiiion ; it would, I think, be false to brand that 
ambition as fixed cntiiely on peisniial aims. 

MR. KlUR HARDlLh AL( H )FN L.S.'s. 

Mr. Koir Hardi* , ♦hough one of the most interest- 
ing figures in i)rt*.jent politirs, is not ])0pulaT, .Mr. 
jMasterman say^’ in the House of Commons : — 

lie holds liim.M‘If r.Uhcr rigidl> aloof from its fcsiiv ities .and its 
easy and pleasant frieiuiliness. He iiudvcs no secret of his con- 
victions that most of the members aie pursuing their own ends 
undi I tin; gui'.c of d. vi>tii n to the eommoii good, and eoiitt'iii' 
j)lales rather sconfiilly the assertions of rival statrsmen of how' 
th<‘ii hearts bleed for the uece‘'Sitics of llu- poor. He sees, I 
think, as in u vi.sion, beliind ;i!i the glitter and sph'tulour of lire 
out! r show', something of the bleak life of the uiulcr-worhl — 
“the forlorn chihlien,’* .,s Mr. John Nbirley has cil led them, 
“ at.d the Iramplcil V t>men of the widr* squaliil wildernesses in 
cities.” It is with the spirit of one iiulifferenl entirely to tlie 
proiiiiocs wliich |M>litical .success can uffer that he ’'leafls in rugge<l 
utterance for the welfare of lire disinherited. 

Women in the Teachiner Profession. 

Dr. Macnamar.', writing in the Strand Magazine 
on “ 'i’he Making of the Slate School 'rcacher,” points 
out that women in England, as they have already done 
in America, are rapidly elbowing men out of the work 
of teaching altogether, 'Peaching, though exacting 
and toilsome, is, he says, a pretty good calling for a 
girl. It is emphatically not so promising for a boy. 
The chances of promotion arc far fewer. In the case 
of women, Providence has designed in marriage a 
ready means of exit from the vocation. The natural 
consequence is that the future youth of England will 
be taught almost exclusively by w'omen. Already in 
America, he says, “ the generic term for leaclier is 
‘ she.’ Shortly, the same will be true over here. In 
1850, of every four elementary school-teachers, three 
were men and one was a woman. By 1870 the 
women have drawn abreast of the men. And to-day, 
of every four elementary school-teachers, three are 
women and one is a man. ^Further, it is worth noting 
that this change is now ‘proceeding with rapidly 
increasing momentum. When I turn to the pupil- 
teachers of 1906, 1 find that ^twenty tnousand are girls 
and four thousand boys.” 
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FOR AND AGAINST THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 

For : By Sir Thomas Barclay. 

As a prime promoter of the entente cordiale^ Sir 
Thomas Barclay is naturally a strong advocate of the 
Channel Tunnel. In the Westmimter Reiiciu he 
modestly deprecates his incompetence to take up the 
cudgels against the military correspondent of the 
Times ^ and in the same spirit of Socratic irony only 
asks for enlightenment on certain points, 'fhe readi- 
nc:ss of the nation to consider the (piestion of a 
Channel Tunnel is to him a landmark of progress, for 
six years ago the idea would have been smiled out of 
court. Kven if the Bill were now defeated, it would 
only mean that its promoters had been precipitate. 
It would probably not he ^lefcatcd by such a great 
majority as in *84 and '88. Now not merely common 
sentiment but common interest ])romiscd to unite 
Croat Britain and France in pursuit of the same 
foreign policy. Tie proceeils : — 

That two united INiwois should he alih* in an emergeney ti> 
help each other is obviously an increa->e of theii poweis of 
resistance, and ought to leml to calm public anxiety about tin* 
national defences, to give Lonluleiice to trade and iiiilustry aiul 



i — I 

lfthelspalitr.\ IZurldi. 

The Channel^ Tunnel Project 

r* The Entente Cerdtale does not prevent John Bull from seeing \u ioiis.*'J 

The picture at the top represents France shaking a fist at the Germ m 
F.mperor cieeping throughtthe Vosties Mountains, and John Hu 1 is reading 
thfi S/ectafep*s statement that if the Channel Tuiinej should become a 
leality a German occupation of Calais would be simply disastruus for us. 


to promote a certain division of lalmur, permitting a gradual 
reduction of military and naval expenditure. 

Sir Thomas then considers the question of tlie 
national food supply. At present this compels us C'l . 
maintain command of the ocean routes at any 
cost : — 

If it were possible to ensure tjie deriving of any considerabf? 
portion of the fond of the nation fn)in France, rivalry in naval 
equipment by other nations would probalily lose much of ii» 
alarming character. 

'fhe writer complains that the danger of a surpriss 
landing of foreign troops has been treated too vaguely. 
He quite bt lieves that surprises are possible : — 

For instance, I dniih! whether in 1S98 the Gibraltar aulbgri^ 
ties at the time of the FasluKla incident even caught a gifmpNe 
of the French Mediterranean fleet passing the rock at dead of - 
night, with lights extinguished, and evin whether, if that fleet 
hail arrived off Cherbourg in a fog, we should have leen 
much the misct. ScviMitydive millions of francs wer^ spent oti 
that occasititi in massing troops at the Channel ports Wt- bout 
even a newspaper correspondent reporting it. But surely if a 
surprise were umttMnplatcd the organiser of it would not cliooso 
a busy highway of commerce for an act depiTuleiil on carefully** 
laiil <-ecret operations, .ind all of which could be renderm • 
aixirtive by three feel of water on the rails ! 

jAs regards International Law, in which Sir Thomna 
si^eaks with the authoiity of an expert, he declared 
that the tunnel involves no infringement of the 
freedom of the high sea, or of the legitimate rights of 
non-riparian States. In conclusion, hr ho|X2s that the 
gravity of j)ossiblc advantages will be as carefully COii« 
sidered as that of possible disadvantagi s. 

AtiMNsr; Thk NiNKrKKNTii Ckntury. 

Nineteenth this month is largely devoted 

to a crusade against the proposed tunnel. Twenty- 
five years ago Sir James Knowles helped to defeat the 
project, and he now republishes as a supplement lO 
his magazine.the reprint of the 136-pnged pamphl ;t 
issued as a t)rotest against the original scheme. He 
has also brought together a collection of opinion 
hostile to the present scheme. The remainder of the 
magazine is sandwiched in between the supplement 
and the symposium. 

BEHIND THE TUNNEI., CONSCRIPTION. 

Sir Frederick Maurice points out that the situation 
has not been altered in any respect since 1882, except 
for the worse. Sir Archibald Alison regarded a 
regular fortress at Dover as essential for our protection 
if the tynnel was constructed. But the idea of an 
independent fortress has been dropped : — 

Our siifely is to tlcpcnd 011 the defences which now exist at 
Dover, the Western ll eights, and Diiver Castle. These are nut 
a fortress in the Continental sense of the term at all. A flfKt*; 
class fortress like Metz requires fur its protection 30, c 00 men. ‘ 
Sir Archilnlil .Alison modestly asked for S,ooo men. The pre'« 
sent advocates a*^k for no increase to the garrison. Vet it if not* 
on the safety of such a fortress as Metz that Germany depends* 
for her security. She depends instead upon the fact that the 
w'hole of her virile population is trained to war, and that noitfr ' 
escape the claims of the State except those unfortunate pcop 
who have some serious physical defect. 

Nothing has been proposed in regard to the iii'nr; 
tunnel that was not carefully considered by the Alb^ 
Committee, which reported against the project# 
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AFRAID OF THOSE WHO ARK AFRAID. 

Mr. Herbert Paul is afraid of those who arc afraid 
of the tupnel rather than of the tunnel itself - 

If the Channel were tunnelled the Army and Navy Estimates 
would speedily i;ruw beyond the control of the most resolutely 
prudent financier. 01d<agc pensions would dwindle out of 
sighti and a shilling income-tax would soon be regarded as the 
distant dream of an Arcadian past. Do the Labour Party want 
to exchange old-age pensions for conscription ? If so, let them 
vote for the Channel 'runnel Hill, and they will soon be grati- 
fied. Wc escape- conscription, with all its economic and social 
evils, because we have no frontier except the sea. The sea is 
tile best of natural frontiers. The worst of scientific frontiers is 
a tunnel. The French, we are told, are not afraid of being 
invaded by England. Well, I am not afraid of being invaded 
by^'rancc. 

A PASSIONATE OPPONENT. 

Mr. George W. E. Russell is a passionate opponent, 
and he launches the following comprehensive indict- 
ment against the tunnel : • - 

It would destroy, for the more in<lulgence of a wliim, our 

chief protection against actual war. It would link us physically 

to that network of military mechanisms which covers the 
Unent with the appliances of bloodshed. It would make the 
chances of attack from without so tmich more numerous nnd 
more threatening that even the most resolute opponents of mili- 
Urism would lie forced to divert their attention from the sciences 
which prolong life, and the arts that beautify it, and the ideals 
which elevate it, and to conccMitrsitc their powers on problems 
of national self-defence. “ Hislr^ry may record other catastrophts 
as signal and as disastrous, but none so wanton or so dis- 
graceful. '* 

THK TUNNKI. CAN WAIT. 

Sir John Macdonell, on the other hand, thinks that 
the — 

C instruction of the Ch.innel 'runnel seems the natural scrjiiel to 
an unmistakable pacific movement among nations ; the fit work 
for two (jovernments which had not merely by words and Ixiii- 
quets, but by deeds — by measures of disarmament, by large 
reductions in naval and military expenditure, and by adopting 
less barbarous rub's as to warfare — shown that their fair pro- 
pitaes meant much. It would be the appropriate monument to 
commemorate such a victory. But the monument ought to 
follow, not precede the victory. 'Phe 'Punnel can wail ; it ought 
to wail, I think. 

WHY NOT A KERRY ? 

Sir J. Wolfe-lJarry prefers a ferry to a tunnel : - 

For a very small part of the cost of a I unnel, a rail way ferry with 
the most modern improvements could be installed, which would 
fulfil almost all that a Channel Tunnel could provide. In those 
things in which the ferry woubl fall short the issues are nearly 
, iiiimaterial. 'Phere could be no difKeully in estimating tlie cost 
pf the ferry, with its harlxmr works, and the working expenses 
icould be arrived at, while its beiieticial effect in uniting the two 
(countries and increasing interchange of traffic must lx* undoubted. 
./On the other hand, there are many undefined i.'ventualifies in the 
lease of a tunnel, the expenditure must be enormous, and success 
y cannot be guaranteed. 

Missing the Point.. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Janie.s writes in the Con- 
\ temporary Hez'iaa again.st the Channel T\inncl. He 
' is perfectly certain that if the sea divided France from 
.^Germany no Frenchman would seek to lessen the 
; difficulty of crossing it. He apjv'iids a footnote, in 
which he speaks with the usual assumjition of the 
expert : — 

It is a striking example of the ignorance {xisscshcd by the 
erdinary Englishman in things military that Mr. Stead should 


propose to ask the Powers of Europe before deciding on war to 
refer the matters in dispute to arbitration, and agree not to com- 
mence hostilities for a fortnight. What they have all been 
striving after for the past thirty years is to get even a few hours* 
start over their possible’ adversaries, knowing well the results to 
be obtained from even such an apparently small advantage. 

It is precisely because the Powers of Europe have 
been striving for the past thirty years to get even a few 
hours’ start over their possible adversaries that Mr. 
Stead— and not Mr. Stead alone, but some of the 
foremost experts in Europe; — ^insist so ftrongly on the 
inter|)osition of delay for arbitration and deliberation. 
The writer goes on to declare his belief that the 
entente cordiale would be lessened by the construction 
of the Tunnel. War will in future be not a word and 
a blow, but a blow first. The Tunnel would imjxirt 
a nervousness into our riational life. The writer 
goes further, and announces that “ the airship is 
coming, and will have to be dealt w'ith as a factor 
in the war of the future.*’ He seems to forget that 
the airship may more effectually wipe out the Channel 
as a line of defence than any tunnel could. In fine,, 
he thinks the Tunnel would do little good, and bring 
great risks. 

SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 

The first article based on the recent competition 
aliout '‘The Sayings of Children” appears in the 
Sunday at Home, The writer comments on the 
number of different parents who ascribe exactly, or 
nearly exactly, the same clever saying to their children, 
Tl is also striking how very humanly children judge 
of Divinity and all concerning it. Satan, also, is 
merely a bogey to them, a curious and interesting 
object : — 

“ I want to die,” said a little mite confidingly. “ Whatever 
do you wan* to die for ?” asked the startled molher. “ To sec 
de dibble i ” In the same vein was the recital one small urchin 
gave of a day’s outing. “ Pa took us to the Devil’s Dyke, 
but ” — dejectedly — “ there wasn’t no devil 1 ” “ Please, teacher^ 
is S.itan married ? ” queried one. Before the teacher could 
reply another small scholar said contemptuously, ** O’ course he 
ain’t ; who’d have him ? ” 

One or two other quotations may be made : — 

Their own personality occupies the minds of children consider- 
ably. There is the old fpicslion of the curate when catechising, 
“Who made thy vile body?” Red-checked lassie, whisper- 
ingly : “ Molher made the skirt and auntie made the body, but 
(a^xilogetically) they don’t quite meet.” 

And the grace of the little girl found fault with for 
not eating her crusts : “ Please, Dod, ’scuse ’empt 
catin’ the custs, ’cause I’se such a wery little dirl.” 


Casse/Ps Magazine contains an interesting and 
excellently-illustrated article on the Austrian Enqieror 
and his daily life, his simplicity of habit, his hard 
work, his generosity, and his love of sport and 
skilful sportsmanship. According to the writer, 
“Hofburg,” the Emperor’s breakfast is brought to 
him on tlie stroke of five a.m., and he is at work by 
six, and giving audiences at nine. 



leading Articles 

% 

A CATHOLIC PRIEST CONDEMHINO THE POPE. 

“ Three Years and a Half of Pius X ” is the title 
of a vigorous polemic “ by a Catholic priest ” in the 
Norik American Review The writer declares that the 
present Pope is a man whose simplu ity and intentional 
sanctity it is impossibli to doubt When he promised 
that his motto would be “ To renew all things in 
Christ/* the tlioughtful Catholics, weary of Pontiffs 
that were great diplomats, groat builders, great theo- 
logians, hoped for a great Christian Would he revoke 
the thirty years’ anathema on the kingdom ot Italy, 
or would he sacrifice souls rather than sacrifice 
temporal dominion VVould he curtail the “ unholy 
monopoly ot Italians in govt rning the Chun h,” and 
permit a dec* nt portion of self government ? Would 
he introdiite honesty and truthfulness, fairness and 
charity ? 

A “ 1)1 I lANLl or CiVIIISAlIOV * 

I hese questions, the writer recalls, received a very 

decisive answer •— 

Pius \ IS Ts terrible *1 disappoiiitment is Pius 1 \ w is Of 
ihi New 1 ist iiiK 111 spirit thcreis n jiu, uii Ur ilw pn sentr^s'^^t 
it Rjiiu , ml >11 will have t> tiiiii hick 1 > sjiu ol iht mist 
cUs]))lH P L[i l 1 n i^iis t -> hnl a pinlhllj tin hi ti> cruelty, 
hitud if tint h, ml thhiiKc ji civilisitiDn which char ictcrise 
tin Pip\c> itthishiiir 

I HI* PAPVT OHSISSIOV 

Pius V IS as wt ll mtaniig as ever Put 

Ihc gi^intic fibru of ccnlums >f Pipil tniiims, with 
th( ir stciilir iiiii'i, till ir lutocritic prid , thiir iiniii ivxble stub 
iMnnncss, md thiir ihio rilic prcUnsi has imposed itself 
up >11 his mill 1 is I tiling sincti me 1 of llcivcn, as in invioUble 
appiritus oi upon wrhich it would be sacrilc,^c to layirrc 

viH nt hin is 

Ihe eccLsiasticil mind is so drilh d in adhesion to 
dogma as to lost the eletnt ntiiy spiritual insight into 
the Chnsti xn he irt , as, says the writer, witness the 
Dominican inquisitor He ad Is As Pius X is 
not a genius, as his cultur* is st indy m-diotre, he 
has submisswdy surrendered to the historical Vapxl 
spirit, and has mxde himself believe that it is of God ’ 

PARAIVSIS Oh CAIHOIIC DFMOt R\eV 

Hy way of illustration, the writer alludes to tht Pope’s 
refusil to leeeive the bunch President xfierthe latter 
hid visited the Italian King, and his Holimsss 
piotqht against the aition of bnnie The lonse 
(juefft indignation of 1 ranee recxiled the bremh 
Ambassador at the Vxlicxn, and mxde the dis- 
solution of the concord It inevitable The con- 
tinuance of the demind for temporal power has 
given the young Italian choice between patnotism 
and apostacy The Pop“ hxs i aralysed the whole 
< movement ot Catholic Democracy The National 
Democratic I-icague, composed of the freer spirits m 
the Catholic Democracy, his eome under Papal 
censure Any priest joining it is, ip\o facto, bus|iended 
The writer adeJs — 

All this !•, an old, old slorv , oppi-^ilion to libirty, anathema 
aguiist civilisdiioii, hitrcd of the uid if iny Catholic, in 

his 7v,d for the e hiirch, speaks out in Ulialf of the light, smash 
him with the bludgeon ot condemnation I 
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The Pope and the Unbehevin^ 
French. 

* NoPaidon'” 


BRUIAL ASSAULT UPON FNT IGHTFNMFNT ” ’ 

Towards the recent advance of. historical and.l 
biblical criticism the same hopeless attitude is main«j 
tamed ** Our best scholars have been condemned^ . 
their writings have been pu( on the fndex, and 
violent effort is 
making by the 
official theolo 
gians of Rome 
to close the 
door in the 
face' of scholar- 
ship ” The 
policy of Pius 
X, sa>s the 
writer, “can be 
characterised 
in no other 
way than as a 

biutal absault 

upon enlighten 
ment” He 
could fill a page 
with the names 
of high minded 
Catholic scho 
lars who have 

suffered outrage to their convictions during the 
present pontificate He instances “ the ablest Je>uit 
author in hnglish, Father George lyrrell, who for' 
refusing to repudute the authorship of a pamphlet 
clc d with certiin relations between criticism and , 
theology was expeUed from the Society of Jesus, 
under suspension — that is to say, was forbidden to 
exercise priestly functions or to receive the bacrameats 
of the Churejh 

APPhAI FROM POPr TO PtOPIF 

The writer invokes public 0 ])inion to institute the 
reform, whieh will never come spontaneously from 
R^me or from the episcopate. He closes by say- 
ing - 

\\h n e alholit Ull lluir priests ind bi'ihops fice to face, 
that they i''c siek nt Itiliin giveruimiit wiihnut cimsultatioQ^ 
ml it ill in tixiliDn without repn st nl itum , when Catholic 
scholars re fu ( lo surifi e tlitir reison at th dictation of the 
Komiii tribunals whieh, in 16^3 deci ltd that it was damnable 
ht resv to h)ld that the cirtli went round the sun , an 1 when the 
/ jp/i by every irgan ot public utterance open totham, dciiuuid 
the puriti iiion oi (. iihoheitiu then, an I n >t till then Rome 
will >if 1 1 , then, an 1 n it tdl then, the ei iini to g >\c bv the 
N w leslamcnt will be 1 truth, and not i shun and afiIsth)od 
as ll is iicm 

The Eimhuf^h Rtiieiv, in a pifier on Catholic 
Authoritv and Modern Society, ol si rvts — . 

Ihe prts nt I i,)i, who as Pitriarch of\ imi wii considered 
i 1 iberal t ilhilii, sinet he threw hinstU into ihi study 
soeiU questu ns, such as the housing of the pixir ind ihe diSf 
pules bi Iwieii xapitil iiid ld> uir, has shown himself la Piuft X' 
to bi Ihi tool of retro.'rade ottii 1 ll iiid the liter il axieutor < 
th« SMlibiis Itsfcnis as if lie wire 111x1 ms to hrm^ to 
issue all those diff re nets hitwiin the ( luireli ind the mo 
State which 1 eo \. 1 I 1 had left in alieyanee 
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THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 

The Edinburgh Review, discussing the state of 

Russia, tells, the /ollowiiig incident as a parable of 
Russian unex{)ectedncs9 : — 

The late Sir Rulierl Moricr, soon after liis arrival in St. Peters- 
burg, on looking out of the Kinh:|ssy windows one morning, saw 
something dark and round bobbing abfuit amidst the ice-floes of 
the Neva. It proved to be the head of a seal, which presently 
clambered out and sat sunning itself on the ice until scared away 
by people passing. “ There ! ’’ Siiid the Ambassador, who had 
never dreamt that there were seals in St. Petersburg. “ That is 
Russia all over ! Everything is flat, dull, colourless, as the 
frozen surface of that river ; but you never know what strange 
and«monstrous thing will emerge at any moment and scatter 
your preconceived notions t»j the winds ! 

The writer finds the main feature of the problem in 
the ethnic variety of the Russian population. If the 
Russian Kmpire fell to pieces, the fifty-five million 
true Russians dwelling in the great plain whence all 
the rivers proceed could not long continue without 
securing access to the sea at the mouths of these 
rivers. Finland anti Poland apart, the rest of the 
Imperial dominions would, the writer opines, be again 
put under the control of the Russians, 'riiougb it is 
the fashion to decry the Russians now — 

their history bears plainly on the face of it tl'e cliaracteristics of 
a conquering, dominanl race; and the story of the (^)ssack 
advance, .south and east, is a marvel of successful colonisation, 
and puts th<! Kus.sians in this respeil on a higher lc^el than any 
but Anglo-.Saxon.s. 

Whatever happens, the writer does not expect peace 
for a generation : -- 

■ It follows that if the empire of the T^ars is indeed about to 
fall asuiirier, \\hich wc lake huixe to doulit, there will be no 
peace in Eastern Euiope until the Russians have once more 
dominated the majority of the peoples they now rule. If, on 
the other hand, the disinemlx-nnciU so cunfideiKly predicted as 
imminent is averted, we can, unhappily, see no reason to antui- 
pate a speedy return to internal tram^uillity. 


A Revolution in Sunday School Work. 

' Writing in the Sutiday Strand for February, Mr. 
W. Llewelyn Williams describes Mr. G. H. Hamilton 
Archibald’s plan for revolutionising our Sunday 
schools. The child and its interests stand first, says 
Mr. Archibald, but the child, even in the training of 
|iis moral and spiritual character, must not be cx|)ected 
I contradict his essential nature. He must be gently 
Jed by easy and pleasant ascents to ever higher 
^standards of thought and action. In the department 
|:«K>rresponding wiith the infant cla.ss, the teaching is 
tinot only through the eye and car, but also through 
muscles. Kindergarten methods are also intro- 
aSuced. 

, • Mr. Archibald’s theory is that the teachers must 
also be trained before twenty, and the Sunday schools 
;l’inust be divided up into departments and separate 
j^rooms. At Bournvillc is the model Sunday school 
w]>efe Mr. and Miss Archibald are putting the theories 
into practice* 


BRITAIN AND SPAIN SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 

Nmtfv Timpo, a Spanish magazine, gives a sketch 

of the conditions in Spain about eighteen months 
before the accession of Queen Victoria to the throne 
of England. 'Fhe British Minister at Madrid was 
practically ruling the country; he was the moving 
spirit of the Spanish Cabinet, although seemingly 
having nothing to do with it except as a foreign pleni- 
potentiary, Spain was in trouble ; the civil strife 
was costing something like three times as much as the 
income of the country, and something had to be done. 
A treaty was negotiated with Great Britain, and a 
significant allusion to the relations with Spain was 
contained in the King’s S^)eech at the ojicning of 
I'arliamcnt in February, 1836. A preferential arrange- 
ment in favour of British cotton goods was projec ted ; 
the duties on the goods introduced into Spain were 
to be under the control of a mixed commission, 
British predominating, and Great Britain was to pay 
herself, intiTest and crc ital, out of those duties. A 
proportion of this icv' nue was to be given as a 
bounty to Cataloi ian manufacturers to make them 
agree. 1 lowever, die negotiations hccarne known to 
the Frencli Government, and a strong objection was 
lodged against the ptoposi^d treaty, 'bhe Catalonian 
manufacUirtTs ohjeclccl also, and it was feared that 
the workers would 'uve Iroubki ; Sv) the British Govern- 
ment abandoned ihc })lan. 


Occupations for Educated Women. 

TiiKKi-: riiii.st be an enormous number of women, 
either in ijstahlishcd positions or^vi.shing to obtain 
such, to whom the FiN^c;cr/ost, a guide to all the j; o- 
fcssion:> and occupations open to educated IDnglish- 
women, should be exceedingly u.seful and heljiful. 
Those at the beginning of, or wishing to choose a 
career, will he able to pick up most useful hints, 
and, incidentally, will be told a good many home 
truths as to the deficiencies of women workers. 
T'hosc more or less advanced in a career can 
hardly fail to he interested to know what is now 
possible to w'omen, and especially to compare the cost 
of training for the various pursuits with tlie probable 
siilary obtainable, and see how rarely the salary, even 
the highest possible salary, seems to amount to a 
really living and saving wage. This book is issued 
af IS. 6d. post free, by the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of ^Vomen, 9, Southampton* Street,^ 
Holborn ; and on the whole too high praise cannot 
be given to it. About seventy occupations and pro- 
fessions are included, from the medical profession to 
keeping a boarding-house, and from gardening to 
J iu-jitsii. Dentistry, road - contracting, publishing, 
architecture, the work of* relieving officer, the 
Unitarian ministry, and several other occupations, 
though occasionally entered upon by women, arc not 
considered “ open ” to them. 
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RUSSO^APANESE DIFFICULTIES. 

Dr, Dillon, in the CQntmfprary Review^ writes 
from interior knowledge on how i)cace was 
brought about between Japan and Russia. He insists 
that the peace of Portsmouth is but an indefinite truce, 
and will remain so until there is established a real 
friendship between Russia and Japan. Otherwise 
another and more sanguinary war will be necessary. 

THE TRUE BASIS OK PK..\CE. 

In reviewing the course of events which led up to 
the war, Dr. Dillon lays stress on Witte's desire to 
accept the friendly overtures of Japan and arrange a 
settled peace. He was overruled by Plehvc. After 
war had brok n out.^the first attempts for peace were 
made by Vise )unt Ilayashi. whose word to M. Witte 
was that “ Japan will welcome peace and will 
cultivate friendship with her present enemy after 
the conclusion of peace.” Witte did his best 
to induce the Russian Government to respond 
to these overtures, but military counsels prevailed. 
When at last President Roosevelt got the plenipoteii' 
tiaries together at Portsmouth, the attitude of the 
Japanese had changed. 'Phere wa.s a mutual lack of 
confidence. Dr. Dillon declares that in one stage of 
the negotiations President Roosevelt acted witli a 
zeal that had outrun his knowledge when he advo- 
cated the ce.ssion of Sakhalien to JaiKin and the 
payment of an indemnity, unaware that the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries had already agreed to waive the 
former claim in its original fulne.ss, and to a.sk only 
for the southern half of the island. Dr. Dillon 
emphatically opposes a recent version of the Japanese 
renunciation of an imlemnity which the 7 'imes corre- 
spondent at Tokio has made public. It is alleged 
that it was only Baron Komura’s cleveriKMs which 
made President Roo.scvclt and the rest of the worl** 
believe that an indemnity was from the first a sif:c’ qua 
non ; that Baron Komura from the first did not intend 
to insist upon it. 

TERMS OK FRIENDSHIP. 

Dr. Dillon concludes by holding out the hope of 
a Russo-Japanese friemlship as not merely desirable 
but practicable. The difiicullies in the way are fewer 
and less formidable, and he hints that the British 
Government, as allied with Japan, has an oppootunily 
of assuming the rble of peacemaker. 'Phe terms he 
suggests are : — 

Russia to abandon definitrly her dream of over -lordship in 
the Pacific, to renounce deliljcraiely aiul krevinably the com- 
mandint; |)osition which she occupictl i i 1902, .Tnd sincerely to 
* accept the sHlns quo as determined by the Portsmouth Treaty ; 
and, on the other hand, Japan to withstand the temptation to 
prepare for a future camiiaign, the object of which would be the 
capture of Vladivostok, the annexation of the northern half of 
Sakhalien, and the complete and definite ousting of Russia from 
the Pacific coast. No future revenge for one side, no further 
conquest for the other, while the mutual relations of the two 
empires would be uniformly shaped by a spirit of genuine 
friendship and grounded confidence. 

THE HITCH IN NEGOTIATIONS. 

M. Alexander Ular writes also in the Contemporary 
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on North-Eastern Asia after the war. He traces how., 
the endeavour of Russia to gain in Mongolia on an 
economic basis what she was losing by the war in 
Manchuria had met with sudden failure* By means 
of the Grand Llama, who hadT i}ed to Urga from the 
British invasion of I'ibet, the Russians had hoped to. ' 
gain over the Buddhists. 'But Plchve’s determinatiotr 
to treat the Buriat nomads as Russian peasants lias, 
disillusicncd the Buddhists, and Russia's rt^ie in the 
Buddhist world is over. Worsted both in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, Russia is not yet willing to accept 
plainly the economic consequences of her military 
defeat, or to hand over to Ja[)ancse economic syay 
the w'holc country east of the Baikal. This is the 
explanation olPered for the delay in the negotiations 
necessary to complete the Portsmouth Treaty.] 

WHY NOT NEUTRALISE CONSTANTINOPLE? 

Mr. Ed'vin Pears writes in the Contemporary 
Revieii* on the Macedonian fiuestion. He explains 
the continuance of the Macedonian trouble by the 
unwillingness of Russia, which carries with it the 
support of Austria, to idosc a possible opportunity for 
Russian intervention and the realisation of the fixed 
idea of Russian foreign policy the annexation of 
Constantinople. He says that it is an open secret 
that in 1897 an nmierstanding was arrived at between' 
Vienna and Si. Petersburg by which Servia should he 
left within the sphere of influence of .\ustria, while 
Bulgaria should be within that of Rii.ssia. Mr. Pears 
adv .ates the appointment of a Christian governor, a 
foreigner by preference, with foreign gendarmerie 
officers and a European agreement for the neutralisa- 
tion of Constantinople. This would remove temptation 
from the path of Russia to think of profiting by 
Macedonian misfortunes : — 

'riic initiative of a blalesinan is necessary to pronounce the word 
neutralisation. The lemcily of L»)r(l Stratford de Rcdcliflfe and 
Mr. (Hadstoiie, the Concert of Europe, is the means to embody 
it ill European !,avv. Once it is understood that England has a 
definite policy in Constantinople of which neutralisation forms 
an essential part, I should anticipate that all the Western* 
Bowers, and sooner ui later Turkey and Russia themselves, 
would recogni-M: its reason.ihleness. The time is rapidly 
.ipproaching, whether a conference be called shortly or not, 
when Europe will he coinpr'.led to assist in making new arrange- 
ments for Turkey. 

Alas ! Poor Randolph. 

Mr. G. S. Street, in the Quarterly Revieiv^ says, “ It 
seems a pity that the world could have had no better 
use for that bright and strong Intelligence, that zealous 
leadership ” : — 

Many will see in his career the old story of genius crushing 
mediocrity, as he crushed poor Sir Stafford Northcotc, and beiiqj^ 
crushcil inevilahly by mediocrity in turn. In any case his was' 
a moving fortune, a brilliant and tragic figure, which will live 
in history. 

When Lord Iddesicigh died suddenly in Downing Streeti^ 
Ixirtl Salisbury wrote : As I looked upon the dead bo^ 
stretched ^before me I felt that politics was a cursed profession,^ 
Something of that feeling one may well have as one closes 
Churchill's life of his father. . 
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“GRAFT” IN ENGLAND. 

How THE Landed Gentry Plunder the People. 

It is doubtful if any nation in Christendom, out- 
side Russia, Italy and Spain, is so remorselessly 
plundered by its ruling classes as is Great Britain.” 
This is the thesis with which Mr. Frederick C. Howe 
in the American Magazif^e turns the tables upon 
English critics of American political corruption. 
England, he says, is still feudal to the core. Above 
are the landed gentry, below are forty millions of 
workers. 'Fhe class which governs, governs in its 
own interests. Corruption under the form of law 
flourishes in the British Parliament. ‘*The British 
Government is really merged into the economic 
interest of the aristocracy.” 


ROBBERY OF TENANTS, RAILWAYS, tTTlKS. 

By an ancient valuation the land ta.x is still only 
six million dollars. “ Were the land of Great Britain 
revalued as is the land of every .•\merican State, the 
aristocracy which controls the government would pay 
nearly two hundred million dollars a year instead of six 
million dollars.” Mr. Howe is amazed at the way in 
which the local rates are assessed against the tenant 
and paid by the occupier. 'Phe landlord pays noth- 
ing, or next to nothing. So thrift is actually punished. 
The taxation of land values is still ignored by Parlia- 
ment. Its members are making use of the trust 
.reposed in them to increase their own revenues 
through tax evasions by hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year.” He is also indignant at the way 
►in which the landed gentry rob the railways. Parlia- 
ment, composed of the landed gentry, exacts from 
, the railway companies e.wrbitant prices for the land 
they have to purchase. He (luoles, with horror, 
the case of the Borough of St. Marylebone, which 
^wished to buy the electric installation bf a private 
^company for three million dollars. 'Plie private com- 
,pany demanded four million dollars. The matter was 
^submitted to arbitration, and the referees decided that 
;the Council must jxiy 6J million dollars and 2 J million 
dollars of additional expenses. The real worth of the 
plant was under three millions, and the ratej)ayers had 
to pay nine million dollars. 

LANDLORDS AND THE MONOlUjLISTS. 

L Mr. Howe maintains that it is the same interested 


'dass in Parliament that approves of e.vtortion from 
dties desiring to purchase the water and gas and 
omer monopolies : — 

i;/Thus Shefliield paid 1,463,000 dullaiis for .in electric li|;htin{j 
Ijuailt whose physical value was but 605,700 dollars. Hirming- 
S|Un paid over 2,000,000 dollars for a system \ihosc value w.is 
Sbilt 1,065,000 dollars. The city of Liverpool paiti 3,000,000 
|wllars for tlic franchises of the street railways. But the inetro- 
^Mlis of London wa.s the worst sulTerer. It paid 205,7()0t000 
^mlars for the eight private water conijianies wliich it purchased 
||n i905. The total value of the piopcrty Wius estimated to lie 
121,662,000 dfdlnrs ; while the compuiiics claimed that they 
Lfi^uld be allowed 247,895,000 dollars. 

^et the veneration of the average Etiglishman for his 
parliament and his betters blkids him to the fact that 
method of valuation provided by law is connected 


with the fact that the members of Parliament own the 
franchise corporations themselves. Another way in 
which this legal graft is exercised by the ruling 
cla.sscs is the cost involved in getting a law passed. 
He mentions the enormous sums paid in Parliamen- 
tary expenses, and says, “It seems incredible that 
such burdens could be honestly incurred in purely 
Parliamentary business.” Apart from the legal forms 
under which this plunder by the ruling classes is 
carried out in England, Mr. Howe maintains that, 

“ judged by the American standard of honesty. Con- 
gress is a more honourable body than Parliament.” 
Englishmen submit to being plundered ; Americans 
rebel Great Britain takes it as a matter of course 
that in the last Parliament 229 members of the House 
of Commons held between them 673 directorships in 
corporations ; while 108 Peers were on the boards of 
367 companies. 

“a class plundering a NATION.” 

So Mr. Howe describes the arrangement by which 
the landlords of Great B? itain regard the Government 
as theirs l)y divine sanction. He exclaims upon the 
social eminence of the county families : — 

In their local sphere they are supreme. Tlii-s worship of a 
cbxss, a c1a.ss for centuries identiheil with the laiitl, is the con- 
trolling fact in the life of Great Britain. It is woven into all 
legislation. It dominates society. It ramifies into jurispru- 
dence. it supports the Church. It explains the poverty of the 
millions and the luxuri >us wealth of the few. It corrupts the 
professions and public opinion. It enervates the Army and the 
Church. It has undci mined the physical stamina of the people. 
It has cr(‘ated a scTvility ori the part of tliose who form the 
middle and lower clas.srs— *‘ound nowhere else in Kurope. iL 
is this control by the few hundred thousand at the too that is 
impoverishing the nation.. Fix the privileges of the few have 
liecome an exhausting burden on the many. 

This is doleful reading, and a more doleful prospe ^ 
is held out by Mr. How^e : — 

Vieweil in a large perspective. Great Britain has reached a 
condition not dissimilar from that of Rome in the declining days 
of the Republic, when the Senate, enriched by the plunder of 
public lands, dispossessed the people from the soil and drove 
them to the cities, there to subsist on pulilic aid. Like the 
privileged orders of the old ri^gime in PVance, those who rule 
Gniat Brit.'iin have made use of their power for the creation of 
special privileges. 

This paper of Mr. Howe’s is a valuable corrective 
to the self-conceit of the Britisher who thanks God 
that he is not even as this American publican, and at 
the same time is devouring widows* houses and prac* 
Using all manner of extortion under legal forms. 

The Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review for 
January contains a variety of papers — historical, 
philosophical, critical, and tl<eological — which should 
prove of value to the lay and regular Methodist 
ministry. Mr. Edwin Smith, writing from Rhodesia, 
describes the religion of the Bantu, and their belief 
that “ millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth.” 
He urges that missionaries should ground Christian 
truth upon what the African has already discovered 
for himself. 
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HOW THE UNBORN PLUNDER THE LIVINO. 

Alfred Russel Wallace's Drastic Proposal. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, writing in the Arena 
on “ The Railways for the Nation,” lays down a prin- 
ciple that carries to its logical conclusion the argu- 
ments set forth by Mr. Andrew Carnegie in the last 
number of the Review. Dr. Wallace would disinherit 
the unborn, and absolutely forbid the inheritance of 
wealth by' individuals. 

DISINHERIT THE UNBORN I 

This is the way in which Dr. Wallace formulates 
hls principle, which, when It has been thoroughly 
grasped, he holds, will be seen to solve many 
problems, and to clear the way to many great reforms 
in the interest of the people at large : — 

This principle is, that the unborn can have, and should have, 
no special pmperty rights ; in other wortls that I he present 
generation shall not continue to be plundered and robbed in 
order that certain unborn individuals shall be born rich— shall 
be born with such legal claims upon their fcl low-men that, while 
supplied with all the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life 
they need ilo no useful work in return. It is not denied that 
the present generation may properly do work and expend wealth 
for the benefit of future generations ; that is only a proper 
return for the many and great benefits \\c have rcceivecl from 
those who have gone before us. What this principle says is, 
that it is abs(3lutely unjust for our rulers (be they a inajoiity or 
minority) to compel us to pay, to work, or to sutler, in order 
that certain indiinduals yet unborn shall be endowed — often to 
their own physical and moral injury - with wealth supplied by 
the labour of their fellow-men. 

Private bequests, above wliat is sufTicient to give 
nurture and education, must therefore be aboHshed, 
and the surplus used to give all an equal start in life. 

THE RKlIirS OK THE LIVING. 

This principle, that no rights to property should be 
recognised in the unborn, he w’ould apply to the 
extinction of national debts, the ai'qui.sitioii of r.iL 
ways by the State, ami other such cases : • 

According to ordinary views of wbnt is right, these various 
annua) paymcnls fof interest] — many millions in amount — mii'*^ 
continue to he paid for ever, or be rcdoniied at thc-ir full capital 
value, which can only be done by laying fresh burdens on 
present and future generations. Surely the real injustice con- 
sists in continuing such burdens for the benefit of any other 
persons than the actual living rcceivcis, who might be materially 
injured by their immediate cessation. 

A LIFE INTEREST ONLY IN DIVIDENDS. 

Applying this principle to the acquisition of railways 
by the State, he says : — 

It follows that in all transfers of property from individuals to 
the State we have only to take account c f persons living at the 
time of the transaction, and of the publ.c interest both now^ and 
in the future. When, therefore, the Governnumt <letermincs, 
for the public good, to take over the whole of the railways, 
there will be no question of purchase, but simply a transfer of 
management. 

The first step would be to ascertain by inquiry the 
average annual dividenc} of each company. 'Fhe 
amount of this annual dividend would be paid to 
every shareholder in the respective companies during 
their lives, and on their deaths would, except in 
special cases, revert to the railway department of the 


State for the benefit of the public. These exceptional 
would be — 

in the case of all shareholders leaving families or dependetitaj 
insufiiciently provided for, the dividends would continue to be > 
paid to the widow and to unmarried daughters for their live% ' 
and to sons till they reacheil the age of- twenty-one, so as to help ', 
towards tlrcir education ami industrial training. But whenever; 
the shareholder’s property was above a certain amount and pro-'' 
ducing sufficient income to support the family in reasonable- 
comfort — which might, perhaps, be fixed at that of a high-claM 
mechanic —then no such allowance would be made. 

HOW THE PLAN WOULD WORK. 

Summing up the advantages of his proposal wheii 

applied to the nationalisation of railways, Dr. Wallace ; 

says : — * 

The most impr>rtant result of my proposed system of giving 
shareholders life-annuities, would be, that owing to yearly 
deajihs without direct heirs, outgoings for these annuities would 
continually diminish, at first slowly, but after a few years at a 
tolerably uniform rate, so that at the end of two generations— 
sjiy from sixty to seventy years — the whole enormous sum of the ^ 
annual diviilends would cease to be paid out, and the entire \ 
railway system would become unencumbered public property to 1 
be worked and administered with a s(de view to the public < 
advantage, and especially for the increased well-being of the 
va*it number of railway servants on w'hose skill, energy, and 
watchfulness the lives of the whole travelling jiopuiatiofi ' 
depend. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND LANDSCAPE. 

A WRii'ER ill the Shilling Burlington points out that 
science (luring the past fifty years has brought Nature 
infinitely closer both to our minds and to our eyes 
than it vor was before. This influence upon modern 
]uii.iscape painting has been profound : — 

Science to-day is literally as well as metaphorically ia the air, . 
for modern land.scapes aie expected to posb(.ss not only a reason* 
able ilcgrec of botanical and geolf)gical truth, but a truth of 
nlinospheric tone and colour of w liich the Old Masters never , 
dreamed. I.andscnpe, in fact, lui"! to In; painted on lines more ■ 
or less similar to those of photography, and photography in 
turn is fast liecoining its rival. Ceit.iin difficulties of colour and 
tone have still to iN'Surmounteil ; but inferiority in these respects 
i'> to some extent couiiterbalaneed by the accuracy of form which 
is the camera’s strongest point. Already photographs have 
been protluccd that are pictorially better than any second-rate' 
p.iinting, and when science has improved the process still • 
further (and the improvement is inevitable) the photographer^ 
will have the field to himself, except in the matter of design, . 
and in that " quality ” of colour and texture which fine painting 
alone can give. 

The painter cannot expect to emerge a victor from . 
a contest with the camera. He must in the future 
abandon imitation and rely upon design — upon thq" 
power of unfettered choice and arrangement, and 
upon colour and texture, a field in which the photo* 
grapher cannot compete with him. 

The monthly journal of the League of the Empire, 
opens the New Year by changing its title to that 
the Federal Magazine. The cover design, symbolising^ 
closer union between Great llritain and her depen--.J 
dencies and colonies, is by a Cai^etown boy, A 
deal of the magazine is taken up by information on tM^ 
Federal Conference on Education, the first ever hel^ 
to take place in May under the League’s auspicel - 
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TO SOLVE THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM. 

Mr. J. Michael Kelly, in the IVcsfmhista- 
thinks he has discovered the way by which the Iribh 
land problefti maty be effectually solved. As he States 

it, this is the present .pbsilion : the 1 .and Act of 1 903 
made provision fur buying out the Irish landlords to 
the extent of ri2 millions* sterling. The writer con- 
tends that the zone system, or the arrangement by 
which bargains can be made and advances made 
independent of inspection, has greatly intlated the 
selling prices. The h^tates Commissioners report 
that there has been “ an increase of some forty per 
C(^t. on prices obtained in the preceding five years, 
or fifty per cent, on prices obtained in the two years 
immediately preceding the passing of the Act.** In 
other words, the zone system, or system of direct sale, 
enables the expropriated landlord to enrich himself at 
the expense of the Irish taxpayer to the tune of 
or j/CS beyond every ^10 that is properly his own. 

Under the present system landowners have already 
claimed more than 44 millions out of the total 1 r 2 
millions allocated. Tortunately, only about one-third 
of this sum lias been actually paid : — 

Up (o the 30tli of SfpleuiLi.-r last alm<»st 14, ooo,<X)0 have 
been rlistrilnitrd in pnyiiuMit of land sales foi land worth 

9. 500.000. This has been provi d to he s<i by conlrastinj; pre- 
sent prices with those paid previously. Here /'4, 500,000 has 
been Mpiaiulered of the nioiify uf the Irish taxpayers I 

44.000. 000 has to go likewise! At pre.*ionl ;C3yo<)0,0CK) is 
undistributed, and can In.* saved if the (}oYorMii)eiit so wi^h. J>o 
they wish s»i? 

To prevent this robbery, Mr. Kelly suggests : 

(1) The rcvi’.ion of the zone system to a<lmit of piiccs paid 
under the previous I. and I’urch.iso Ails ; 

(2) Uy nuking the prineiple of secuiily for adxanccs coni- 
piil-'.ory ; 

(3) By Ksfales ( ’olllIni^^ioner'. buying up all estates directly 
and gu iranteeiiig the \eiuIors their present iH-t income from 
lhree-and-lhrcc-<piarters per cent, ini^lce securities. 

The third prineiple would, he maintains, create a 
new system of land piireliasc tiiat would be simple 
and fair to all -vendor, purchaser, taxpayer, and the 
.State. He thus oiitline.s the course of procedure : -- 

Under it, a landlord desiiing 'to sell need not consult his 
tenantry if lie so wished. All that should Ijc necessary on his 
part should be to notify the K^tates C'omini'^sioriers of his desire 
'to sell. After this notifiuilion had been fih'd by them his 
position as a landlord ceased, 'riu* tenants would then be 
placed immediately uiuler the Land Coniini^sion. The vendor 
should then furnish the Coinmi'.sioners with a statement of liL 
net income derivable annually from such 1an<1s. 'I'o arrive at 
aueh a statement uf income, all first-tenn rents should be reduced 
Jqr twenty per cent., and non -judicial rents slunild be .adjudicated 
^Upon by the Land Courts to arrive at what would lx.* a secorid- 
term fair rent. It then hecaine the duty of the Estates Com- 
missioners to send their examining ofTieials to the rent office to 
certify the accuracy of the statement of income furnished to 
^Ihein by the vendor. 

The most reliable statistics, the reports of the l.and Commis- 
,iion, show that seventeen years' purchase has been the average 
price paid under the previous Land Purchase .Acts. Under this 
propped scheme seventeen years' purchase should be fixed as a 
.istandard price to be paid by the tenant purchasers throughout 
the country. 

By this means, and by others which Mr. Kelly de- 
UilS| there would be a saving effected of 6,833,333. 


MINDING LONDON: WHAT IT COSTS. 

A WRITER in the London Maj^azine puts at the 
enormous figure of ;^2,ooo,ooo the cost of the Metro- 
politan Folicc Force. There arc 17,212 members of 

this force, with salaries from (chief constables) 

to ^66 los. 7d., the beginning salary of 1,450 
constables. Moreover, chief inspectors at Bucking- 
ham Palace and Marlborough House get as much as 
;j^2 5 a year for clothing allowance, liesides which 
there are boot allowances — 8 ;-d. a wxek for inspectors 
and 6d. a week for sergeants and constables, and 
most liberal coal allowances. 

SPECIAL DUTY PAYMENTS. 

Special duty police get special allowances, from is. 
to 52s. 6d. a week, though this does not all come out 
of the taxpayer’s pocket, f)ut is paid by the peojile 
employing them. ;^230 was paid last year also for 
funeral expenses of police officers. A great many 
more thousands go in the erection and maintenance 
of police-stations, the upkeep of police-courts, and 
services of interpreter'- and doctors, who are often 
reciuired to give technical evidimce. Gaolers, uslnns 
and clerks about the police-courts cost ^^20^000 a 
year. The fine horses kept by the Metropolitan 
Police as mounts and for other pur|'oses, and the 
police vans and carts, cost nearly another ^’20,000. 
For every four policemen patrolling the .streets by 
day there are six at night (ro p.iii. to 6 a. in.). No 
wonder that police lanterns, and keeping tliem in 
order, cost nearly ;[^5.ooo a year. London, it must 
he clearly stated, in tins case means an area of 699 
square miles -the whole area supervised by the 
Metropolitan IVilicc F^orce. The dockyards not only 
at Woolwich, but at Portsmouth, Devonport and 
Chatham, are under their care. 

THE CU.sr OK UUARDINU PARLIAMENT. 

d'he ratepayer does not pay for tlie police who 
guard the big public buildings. To mind the British 
Museum the Treasury pays nearly ;;{*4,ooo ; for the 
Natural History Museum over >{^2,000 • for the I lou.ses 
of Parliament nearly ^10,000; for Hyde Park;;£“7,455. 
On tlic other hand, certain railway companies, lianks, 
factories, etc., employ tlie Metropolitan police for 
permanently minding their premises, paying therefor 
4,000 a year. 'Phese ;£2, 000,000, however, do not 
.seem much to pay for safeguarding fully ;^5o,ooo,ooo 
worth of property. And if the public were not so 
careless about its umbrellas and other belongings, the 
police bill of the Metropolis might even be less. 


The most important article in the February number 
of the United Sefince Magazine is Major Silburn’s 
scheme for an Imperial Army. A large part of the 
number is occupied with historical articles. 'There is 
a sketch of England’s National Army from before the 
Conquest to the Commonwealth \ and a continuation 
of the story of the Hundred Years’ War. Captain 
Green prophesies that the fortress gunner of the 
future will be an amphibian. 
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THE DYNAMIC OF PEACE. 

By Miss Jank Addams. 

WiiF.N, moved by the instinct of pity for her poorer 

neighbours, a cultured American lady leR her suburban 

home to reside in the slums of Chicago, probably no 
one, least of all the lady herself, supposed that she 
was pioneering the cause of international peace. Yet 
the article on “The Newer Ideals of Peace "which 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, con- 
tributes to January Charities suggests how this 
unexpected result may be attained. Miss Addams 
presents the claims of the “ newer, more aggressive 
ideals of peace as over against the older, dovelike 
ideal." 

The two great lines of attack upon war have 
been, first, by way of the higher imaginative pity, 
illustrated by 'I'olstoy and Verestchagin ; the second, 
by the appeal to the sense of prudence, as 
voiced by Jean de Bloch, and the Tsar’s sum- 
mons to the Hague. Both those movements rectuirc 
behind them forces within society so dynamic 
and vigorous that the impulses to war seem by cotn- 
])arison cumbersome and mechanical. 'I'licse newer 
social forces wdll, she believes, at last ])rovc the 
sovereign intervention by extinguishing the possibility 
of battle at its very .source. 'Phe newer dynamic 
peace she finds in “ that ancient kindlinc.ss which sat 
beside the cradle of the race " which is manifesting 
itself now with unusual force, and for the first time 
presents international asiiects. She says : 

The advocates of peace wciuld find ImjiIi llu‘ apiicals to Pity 
and Prudence totally imrm fss.iry, couM they utilise the cosmo- 
]H)litan interest in human affairs with the resultant social 
sympathy which at the present imimont is developing among all 
tile nations of the earth. 

Just as .the primitive man in the hard struggle for 
life came at last to identify his own existence witii 
that of his tribe, so now we must look for the 
beginnings of a cosmopolitan affection w'hich will 
identify the individual with the race. Here comes in 
Miss Addams* unique experience amongst the .score 
of different nationalities and languages living in the 
poorest quarters of Chicago, in sympathetic touch with 
her Settlement. She says : — 

If we would inslitutc an inli-lligent search for Ihc cocia! con- 
ditions which make possible this combiiKition we .siiould 
naturally seek for them in the poorer quarters of a cosmopolitan 
city where we have, as nowhere else, the conditions for breaking 
into this double development ; for making a fresh stpt, as it 
were, toward a synthesis upon a higher mor.nl line which shall 
include both. There is every opporluiiily and necessity ft»r 
compassion and kindliness such as the t ibe itself affordcsl, and 
there is in addition, because of the many nationalities which are 
gathered there from all parts of the world, the opportunity and 
necessity for breaking through the tribal lx)nd. 

A NOBLE TRIBUTE. 

Then follows a most beautiful tribute from this noble 
American woman to her neighbours in the slums : — 

In the midst of the niodern%:ity which, at moments, seems to 
stand only for the triumph of the strongest, the successful n- 
ploitation of the weak, the ruthlcssness and hidden crime which 
follow in the wake of the struggle for existence on its lowest 
Icrm^ there come daily— at least to American cities— accretions 


of simple people, who carry in their hearts a desire for mere 
goodness. They regularly deplete their scanty livelihood in 
response to a primitive pity, and, independent of the religions 
they have professed, of the wrongs they have suffered, and of the 

fixed morality they liavcbccn iciu^liij they ‘have 'mi uiiqucnch* 

able desire that charity anil simple justice shall regulate men’s 
relations. 

This is doubtless due partly to the fact that emotional pity and 
kindness are always found in gieatest degree among Ihc u^suc- 
civLsful. We arc told that unsuccessful struggle breeds emotion, 
nnl strength ; that the hard-pressed races are the emotional 
race-i ; and that wherever struggle has long prevailed emotion 
becomes the cloininant force in fixing social lelations. Is it sur* 
prising, therefore, that among this huge irias.s of the unsuccessful, 
to l)e found in certain quarters of the modern city, we should 
liave the ** medium ” in w'hich the first growth of the new com- 
passion is taking place ? ** 

From meditation on these facts there emerge “ vast 
and dominant suggestions of a new' peace and 
holiness ” : — 

It w'ould seem ns if our final help and healing were about to 
issue fuith from broken human nature itself, out of the 
pathetic striviiig of ordinary men, who make up the common 
hul^stunce of life ; from those who have been driven by economic 
pre.-siire or govcrmnental oppiessimi out of a score of nations. 

THE HEALINt; HAfl l.I.US OK COS.MOKULITAN 
Al'FKA riON. 

In tlu‘se various peoples who are gathered together 
in the immigrant quarters of a cosmopolitan city, and 
who worship goodness for its own value, not associa- 
ting it with success any more than they associate 
success with themselves, Mis-s Addams seems to have 
found the culture of the healing bacillus of cosmo- 
politan afTection. She finds in the crowded city 
qun^M i*.q focal points of that human progres.s which is 
essentially dynamic. She finds in this commingling 
of many peoples a balance of accord, of opposing 
and con trending forces, a gravitation to the universal. 
She thinks it possible that wc shall be saved from 
warfare by the fighting rabble itself, by the quarrel-, 
some mob turned into kindly citizens through the 
pressure of a cosmopolitan neighbourhood : — 

TIhtc arises ibe lu)pe that wlu-n ibis newer palriotiam 
becomes large enough, it will overcome arbitrary boundaries 
and soak up the iiotii)ii of iiaiioiialisin. We may then give up 
>.ar, because we shall find it as difficult to make war upon a 
nation at the other side of the globe as upon our next-door 
neighbour. 

T'hc heroism of w'ar w'ill give place to the new 
heroism which manifests itself at the present moment; 
in a determination to abolish poverty and disease — a 
manifestation so widespread that it may justly be» 
called international, fliis virile goodwill’* is a part 
of the w'orld-widc process which will extinguish war as' 
it has extinguished private blood feuds. Mi.ssAddamiSi 
rightly ends with the remark, “ He who would . walk, 
these paths must walk with the poor and oppress^,. 
and can approach them only through affection antdv 
understanding." 

WiTic the January issue, the Meirurc ^fnsicai' 
conies out in a new form, and the Freiudi BulUthi 
la Soeiktt Jnteniatwnale de Musique has been 
porated in it. The prc.scnt number contains somia^ 
important articles. • 
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BRITISH SCHEME FOR A GREATER GERMANY. 

By Sir H. H. Johnston. 

Therk something lordly in the way that Sir 
H. H. Johnston, in the South African Review^ indi- 
cates to all the Powers how they may, and how they 
may not, appropriate the bulk of the earth’s surface, 
lie strikes an ethical note at the comincncement of 

his article by insisting that Imperial expansiun means 

pro|)erly the extension of responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the included races. 'Po the British ICmpirc he 
allows a Protectorate over Arabia, and control over the 
foreign policy of Afghanistan and 'Pibet. 'Po France 
he awards intensive work in her present dominions. 
Russia’s future also he would make intensive rattier 
than extensive. 'Po the United States he assigns the 
hegemony of the New World. And so on and so on. 
Then, he asks, in what direction can a Greater Ger- 
/ many be called into existence ? “How can lifty-six 
millions of the best educated, most intelligent, thrifty, 
and warlike people of Kurope ” realise their destiny > 
In contradistinction to the Ivaiser’s motto, “Our 
future lies upon the water,” the writer says that the 
Germans will find the line of least resistance in the 
south-easterly dTreclion ; — 

The Gcrin:in Ktnpirc of tliF future wil! he, or should be, a 
conj'erics of big and little States, seiiii-indepefiilent in many 
respects, bound together by allegiance to a supreme Kinpen*r, 
by a eoinmoii Customs Union, an Aiiny and Navy, for the 
defence of their mutual interests, 'rhis Kinpire will iiulude 
the present (fcrinan kingdoms, duchies, principalities, and 
republics, and, in addition, a Kingdom of lioheinia under a 
Habsburgoru Ilolienzollern, a Kingdom of Hungary, Kingdoms 
of Roumania, Servia, Ihilgaria. I'rincipalities of Ooatia, Nbrn- 
tenegro, Macedonia, a Republic of Hyzinlium, a Sultanate of 
Anatolia, a Republic of 'I'reliizond, an Kinirale of Mohul, :i 
Dependeriey of Mesopotamia ; the whole of this mosaic iKnind 
together by b.inds and seams of (ieruiaii cement. Wherever 
there is vacant land and a suitable climate Gernian colonies will 
be established, as they have been in 'rransylvania and Syria 
(as also in Southern Russia and in the t'aucasus). 'I'lie territories 
of this German League would thus stretch from li.imburg and 
Holstein on the Uallic and on the Ninth Sea to Trieste aivl the 
Adriatic, to Consl.intinople an«l the /Kgean, to the tiulf of 
Alcxandrclla, to the Euphrates and the Iruntieis of I’ersia. 

WHAT MU.sr IJE GIVEN UP. 

: The reader will probably ga.sp at the writer’s 

, generosity. But for “ this splendid, continuous and 
self-contained Empire,” Germany “ might have to 
vOiake sacrifices, surrenders and sales”: — 

*' . She must in the first place renounce all iilca of the incorpora- 
^|ion within her limits of the Low Countries (Holland, Relgium 
l,and Luxemburg) ; she must restore to France the fortress of 
r Metz • and that small area round about it of French-speaking 
: |«orrainc, which lies to the west of the Moselle and the River 
.tSeille. To Scandinavia she must give back the little district of 
\ lladersleben (the slice of SIcsvig which is inhabited by Danish- 
speaking people, bounded on the south by the lladersleben 
estuary and by the (ijelds Au River). To Italy, German 
" Austria must re.storc the Trientino ('hat peninsula of German 
territory inhabited by an Italian or Kumanch -speaking people, 
which lies to the south of the Tirol). Italy also may demand 
end acquire a Protiuitorate over the future principality of 
; Albania. 

Germany might retain a coaling station on the 
.;i^u;U^we8t coast of Africa, but would do well to sell 


to British South Africa Damaraland and Namaqua- 
land. The Congo Free State, if Belgium refuses to 
take it over, might be added to German East Africa, 
which would form a magnificent share of the Dark Con- 
tinent. The writer would advise that a bargain be made 
w'ith Germany for Free Trade in these extended regions 
of Greater Germany. There is a great deal else in 
magnificent proportion for the redrafting of the map 
of the world. It will be noted that the Austrian 

Empire disappears, and the Turkish Empire also. But 
the writer points out the success of the British in 
Egypt and of the French in Tunis through the main- 
tenance of native dynasties, and suggests that Grer- 
inany will deal similarly with the Turkish Sultanate. 



Sim/lici.stiHutJ\ [Berlin. 

Raisuli in Berlin. 


Wc are re illy very sorry not to be .'ible lo IimkI a*>«ist.*ince to our 
Morocc.in friciuls ; but the Fleet must stay at Kiel till the officers have had 
time to the regulation Prince- Henry beard.*' 

“ 'Fhe Emperor of this great federation might be a 
Geiman and a Hohenzollern, and he might fix his 
residence at Berlin or at Vienna.” 

ROME REVIVED. 

But the writer’s ultimate outlook is stated in this 
concluding paragraph: — 

Perhaps the beneficent work of Rome, which was shattered 
by the uprising of Muhammad, may be again rebuilt upon a 
surer basis. Britain and Ireland, France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, may band together lb do the work of Western 
Empire ; while Germany and her Magyar, Slav, Human, and 
Greek Allies restore the edifice which Constantine founded at 
Byzantium. Some of my readers may live long enough to see 
VVilliam II. or Frederick IV. crowned in Saint Sophia Emperor 
of the Nearer East. 
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IS OGRHANT QUITE SO BLACK? 

The Quarterly Reinetv^ dealing with the Memoirs 
of Prince Hohenlohe, remarks that the Prince’s life 
extended from the Ideal Rolitik of the oi)ening nine- 
teenth century, when the foundations of all that is 
great in modern (Germany were laid, through the 
Bismarckian transition to the latter day Heal Politik, 
The writer is fond of sharp antillujses. * He depicts 
Bismarck in his earlier career as subordinating self 
entirely to country. In the latter part self became 
supreme. Then we have this dreary picture : — 

nismarck had carried the n.ition up with him into the heights, 
lie carrieil it down with him into the <lepllis. Ihil to the last 
his commanding genius spread its luminous ni.intLc over the 
depths ; and they were revealed only when it was withdrawn. 
Then all the conflicting passion^ which BiMiiarck had held in 
restraint burst their fetters, with the results which the last 
fifteen years have witnessed — the llyzanlinisin of a servile 
thmrt, the feverish restlessness of a spectacular diplomacy 
playing to a disappointed gallery, the rapacity of a pauperised 
aristocracy ’drivim to the wall hy the growth of commercial 
and industrial wealth, the wanton brutality of a military caste 
condemned to the dreary inactivity of paratle-grnim«l routine, 
the malice and petty jealousies of a privileged ollicialdoin, the 
atrophy of sham Pailiamcnlary institiilioiis, the queruhms dis- 
content of an intelligent and strcriuoU'* fiiiddle-class, which has 
to bear the heavy harden of empire, paying the piper but never 


calling the tune, and, beneath it all, the sudden rancour of a 
stout-sinewed but impotent democracy. 

This sort of thing reminds one of the invective 
which Ihe Social Democratic Federation hdrls against 
the existing order in Great Britain. To have it 
served up in the Conservative Quarterly concerning 
our German kinsfolk is another reminder that the 
Tory at home is often a Radical abroad. 


Dr. K. Paulskn, of Berlin, contributes a common- 
sense pai)er on humanistic versus realistic education 
to the Rdiicatiomil Hei'inv. He bears witness to the 
younger generation that “ their participation ailtt 
interest are passing over from the literary to the 
te<*hnical and scientific side. Bicycles and ironclads, 
world records and world-empire these seem the 
important matters.” He remarks that intelligent use 
of translations may obviate the need of the cla.ssical 
languages, and that natural scieiK'es and technical 
study also have a part in the spiritual life of man. 
He urges the conclusion that we must hold fast to 
the ideal of humanistic culture, but, following the 
general evolution, draw the circle of the means 
emidoyed a little larger. “ Not ivltat one doe.s, but 
litmi one does it — that is, with bis whole soul— is the 
essential thing in education.” 



T0kt0 P^uk,} 


Who will be the lint to fiece Gemuuiy'e Sword ? 

Prioce HoliialolM nid, Gemuuiy will koop bar nrord sharp she need not be afraid of her solitaiincM.' 
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TilE UNITED STATES A MONARCHY? 

Mark Twain’s Lu::uiirvH)ij.s Forkcasi’. 

In the , North American Revieiv Mark Twain 
indulges in a (ligri^.ssiun from his Autobiography on 
the coming American monarchy. He takes his text 
from Mr. Root’s remarks on the increasing tendency 
to centralisation in govitrnment ; tlie “ stupendous 
power of circumstance” is said to he superseding the 
local State hy the national or federal power. lie 
then proceeds : — 

Human nature liciiif; what it U, I Mippusc we must cxticci to 
drift intu iiionarchy hy-and-by. It i.-^ a baddriiiii^ tliou^lu, but 
iMt; caiinut change' our iiitiin*; wc arc all uliki', \\c iiuinaii 
being-*; and in ««ui blood .iiul boiif, .ind iiuMailii .ddt*, wi* t.iiiy 

the seeds out of wliicli inon.ircliirs and aristocracies arc grown : 
worship of gauds, titles, di-*tinclions, power. VVe have to 
W'orship these things and their po«^essor-*, we are all liorii so, 
and we cannot help it. We have to be despised by vunebotly 
W'hoin we regard as above us, or we are not happy ; we have li» 
have somebody to worship and envy, or wc cannot be content. 
In America we in.iiiifest this in all the aneieiit ami cudomary 
ways. Ill public we seolf at titles and hi retlitjry privilege, but 
privately we hanker after them, and when we get a chance we 
buy them for cash and a ilaugliler. Somoliinev, w** get a good 
man and worth the piiee, hut we are ready to lake him anyway, 
whether he he ripe or rol 11*11, whether he be clean and decent, 
or merely a basket of noble and sacred and long di'scendcd 
offal. And when wc get him the whoh* nation publicly ehatlt 
ami scidf-i - -and privately envies ; ami :iKo U pnni 1 ol the honour 
whieh has been loiiferred up»)n us. We run over our list i)f 
titled purcliase.s every now and then, in the riew’spapeis, and 
discuis them and c.iress them, an<! ari* thankful and linppy. 

lake all the other n:iti ui'*, we worship money ami llie posse >- 
sors of it"^lliey being our arislocraey, and we .'''ive to have one. 

In a iiioiiarchy the people willingly ami r'-joicingly revere and 
take piide in their noiiililies, and are not humiliated by the 
reflection that Ihi^ iiumble an 1 lieaity ho.iiage get^i no ri'iiiiii but 
conttMiipt. t.'ontempt doe*! not sbanie llu'm, iliey are U'ted to it, 
and they reuignise that it is their [Jioper due. We arc all made 
like that. 

1 suppose we iiiiist ex[)(‘ct tiiat iinavoidaljje and irresistible 
cireu.iislances will grailually taki: away the pow’iT'i of the States 
ami eoncenlrato them in the central G iveriimeiit, and that the 
Repiililic will then repeal the hisloiy of all lime and bceoine a 
monarchy ; hut L believe that if w'e oh'tlruet these eiicroaelinienls 
niul stemlily resint them tlie monarchy can lie posipvuied for a 
good while yet. 

'The chapters from his Autobiography which follow 
tell how Mark 'I’wain shammed being mesmerised 
when a boy, and succeeded so well that when, in con- 
trition, he confessed to his mother thirty-live years 
later, she refused to believe the truth. 


Samson as a solar myth is further explored in the 
Monist by Dr. Cams, lie docs not deny “ factic 
• elements ” in the Hebrew story, but is emphatic in 
•tracing by analogy witli other legends, such as those 
'Of Herakles and I/.dubar, the mythical elements in the 
:Samson story. In the same number the Right Rev. 
^oyen Shaku endeavours to set forth the Buddhist 
conception of death. 'I'o the Western mind it 
perhaps will read as amounting to the extinction of 
the individual, but to the immortality of the good 
qualities of the extinguished individual. Waldcmar 
Kloss contributes a very warm-hearted eulogy of 
Erasmus and his place in the history of philosophy. 


ROCKEFELLER'S PASTOR. 

Champion of Fresh Air Cure for Consumption. 

Dr. CiiARbE-s F. Aked is the subject of a sketch 
and interview by James Tlaslam in the Militate 
Monthly. 'The fact that he is taking up the pastorate 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, one 
of the richest places of worship in the worhi, wliere 
John D. Rockefeller, King of the Standard Oil Trust, 
is a worshipper, lends piquancy to Dr. Aked\s 
himible origin. He was born in 1864 in a working 
class home in Nottingham. He started work in a 
coal merchant’s oftii e at 5s. a week. 'riien he 
entered an auctioneer’s oliice, and became himself an 
auctioneer. He was on. the point of leaving for New 

Zealand, and had secured a berth, when he was 
decided by his minister to prepare for Gosj)el work in 
England. He began his pastorate at Syslon, near 
I.eicester, ami went thence to Liverpool, and later to 
Pembroke Chapel in that city. His battle for life 
with tuberi'.ulosis has issued in victory. He has been 
cured by the open air treatment. He adheres still 
to this, and is not afraid of Spartan rigour. He 
says : - 

All night iiiy bcdi^'orn window'^ aie wide open, and have not 
been closi:d nor partly closctl once wlii-n 1 have been at home 
since the house was built. 'I’he sbmns rage through the room, 
'riie rain coiiu-s in. The west wiml bi:al; tln' rain upon my bed. 
My head is as wet as it I lunl etimc t>ul of a bull, ami the pillows 
are wet through .ifler a March or N''vember gale. Hal I am 
warm an-l eomforlabJe, and I have never taken a cold. 

His cure has made him an ardent champion against 
the ravages of phthiso. But eii-rc is a (piestion of 
cash. Fiis recovery cost him /^r,2oo. What is a 
poor man to <lo? Dr. Aked would invoke the aid of 
the State. He says : • 

It wouhl pay the .Stale to lake the mailer in hand. T '-day, 
more than 2oo,CX5a of oih countrymen are sulTTing -and doo .sed. 
Jivery >ear 4.1,000 persons in England and \V;ili> dii* from luo t- 
cuIoms. ()!' these 70 percent, lielong to the working cla-sos. 
If sanatorium treatment wms given to 30,000, it would cost the 
nation, roughly, ;i‘i,ooo,ocxj. I’aiiperibin costs us 12,000,000 
at present. It is calculated that one-tenth of the pauperism of 
the ctMintry is due to eonsu.nplion. It wouhl, therefore, be 
cheaper to spend i.ooj.ooo si year in preventing consumption 
tlian 1,250,000 in relieving the di.-^tress it h.as eaustal. 

I le would also rely on private philanthropy. He 
s;i)s : — 

I hope to influence rich pe«iple, who will pour out their 
money for a crusade to kill the di.sea.se. One object I .shall 
have when 1 get to America will be to win sympathy and help 
of people who arc in a position to help, and who can do some- 
thing big and memorable in the way of stamping out consump- 
tion from the English-speaking world ! 

Will history disclose Rockefeller as the modern 
Herakles who slays the phthisilic Hydra ? 


At Grahamstown, Cape Colony, the difficult 
experiment is being tried of running a Colonial 
monthly magazine, undet the title of the African 
Monthly. It is a neatly got-up, non-illustrated shilling 
magazine, with varied contents, including reviews of 
books, topical notes, and poetry. 
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THE BESETTIHS SIN OF BRITISH NOVELISTS. 

The Edinburgh Revietv has an article on “ Insular 
Fiction.” The writer, reviewing half a dozen prominent 
^ novels* of last year, has some scvtTC things to say about 
English novels and their writers. Fiction, he says, is 
becoming what poetry once was, and what the news- 
paper pretends to be — a crilicistn of life. “ Men 
imagine that they open their paper in the morning to 
search for facLs, and dip into a novel at night to 
escape from them ; but it is the very opposite that 
bt^falls them.” The novelist is much less bound to 
dress up and pervert facts than the j»)urnalist; he 
dt'sires to put things in his own way, but from him we 
are more likely to get the real truth than from the 

journalist with his “ slop-suit of ready-made opinions.” 

PlIOTOluRAPHY IN M.TTKRS. 

In nothing are we more insular than in our fiction ; 
and never has this been felt more keenly th.an at 
present, when there seems likely to be a break in the 
spiritual succession of the masters of romance. 
Tromise of fresh talent there is, but in each ca.se the 
hopeful young writer of recent year.s seems gratlually 
to be succumbing to the ** British conwiiiion in the 
manufacture of fiction ” - 

To cU-Tinc iho Hriti.sli convention with rrgiinl to fiction vvouKl 
I)c to venture on unprofitable genera lilies. It is not its senti- 
mentality, its domesticity, or its jiropriety that esp»*cially 
<lislinguisb it, though our novels for the most pait have these 
qualities and occasiunnlly have them admirably. Its particular 
rerjuirement, the quality it mo'll insists upon, is a false air of 
reality. It wants everything ** like life.” 'Phis wouM seem a 
creditable ainbiiion, but the phrase hardly me.ins what it seems. 
Its devotees desire that presentation of life \vhi(di in another art 
would find its equivalent in a colouml [ihotograph. IMic 
fidelity required is thus not to life, but to the appear.ince of life ; 
the likeness is not to the man as he i.'i, or even to the man as lie 
may be, but to the man as tiu'y can recognise him. 

in fiict, the llriti.sh novel tcndsi to be* not an artistic 
presentment of life, hut “ photography in U*tu*rs.” 
Flow true this is every reviewer of novels has ample 
cause to know'. 

TIIK ClIROMOriRAPIIIC NOVEL. 

Art, the writer is .sometimes inclined to think, “ is 
the most detested alien in England : ” - 

Til fiction, at any rate, there is but small demand for it ; iiidcoil, 
the writing of fiction seems rarely recognised as an art. That 
it may possess a tcchnifiue which, like a painter’s brush-work, 
counts for something in the effect, ami cannot be acc^uired 
without practice, appears scarcely suspected in this country. 
T'hat there is an erjuivaicnt in the novelist’s arrangement of 
his material to the “handling” of the arti.d seems not at ill 
to he considered even by those who are supposed to be the 
public’s instructors, and style — that only preservative from the 
corrosion of the centuries, that ambc:r of the tenq^erament in 
which alone the flv of fancy can be kept from the decay of 
time — style is regarded not as an essential and inseparable part 
of literature, a guarantee of its genuineness, the hall-mark of 
(he Muses, but as an intrusion, an affectation, resented by 
many and desired by none in the four-and -sixpenny samples of 
Britigli fiction. 

The typical British novef represents life with no more 
penetration than the coloured photograph, **or with all 
the full colour, the hard contrast, the bright improve- 
ment on reality for which the chromograph is prized.” 


THE ART AND MYSTERY OF ADVERTISING. 

Mr. W. Tkkjnmoutii Shore, in the Fortnighth , 
ReiHciv^ w'ritc.s on the craft of the advertiser, rfe 
in.sisis that adverti.sing is as old as trading itself, and 
is a perfectly legitimate adjunef to almost every busi- ‘ 
ness. Whether we like it or not, it is a fact : — 

Our daily life is p('riiie.atcd with .advertising; advertisemenCa'* 
in our paper and in our correspondence at breakfast ; advertise* 
innits in the train, throughout the stations, on omnibuses^ 
boardings, shopfionts, and on llie sky-line ; advertisements in 
the office correspondence, probably on the biolling-pafl and the 
hanging almanac ; advert isi'inents on the table, if we dine at an 
hotel or restaurant ; advertisements Idazing from the housetops 
as we drive home frt»in theatre or concert, where the programme 
was disguised in advertisements ; from the hour wo rise to «e * 

hour wc retire we are assailed by advertisements. 

He thus divides his subject - 

There are three principal forms of advertising, with many 
sulKlivisions and some overlappings ; newspaper, magazine, and ‘ 
cither such announcements ; posters and other forms of outdoor 
advertising ; postal matter, including circular letters, catalogues 
and so forth. 

The forms of attractiveness arc also three — size^ 
beauty, and originality. 'I’he bc.st poster is that which 
tics up the name or the desirability of the gootl.s with 
a striking or beautiful de.sign. 'riie w'ritcr bids us 
learn from our neighbours across the Channel how’ ta 
combine art with advertisement. 

THE ANUT.O-AMKRICAN CONTRAST, 

Advertisement by post is declared by Mr. Shore to 
be a field almost uncultivated in this country. A 
well-written letter, for example, got up to look as if it 
W’CTc nrltien for each individual customer, is a most 
clicclivc form of advertising. To rcgi.ster the letter is 
to ensure it being read. As the French give u» 
points in art, so the Americans give us points in 
energy - 

The hnglishifi.in is too ready to look upon advertising as a 
iiu ro atljiiiict to his bu'iincss, and, therefore, to treat it with scant 
attention ; the American re.dises that it is an essential, either 
making himself a uiasttT of its arts, or employing the best expert 
.advice that he can buy. The Knglishmaii ladievcs that lie can 
obtain the service of a first-class ailvcriising man for the .salary 
of a chief clerk ; the*Aincrican will pay a price which w<iuld be 
startling if offered lo the manager of a business in this country. 
'Mie Englishman is slipshod ; the American spends lime, 
thought, and money over every detail. The Englishman aims 
at what he thinks will prove goiKl enough ; the American is not 
content with anything that he believes can be liettercd. The 
American leaves no stone unturned in order to spend his adver- 
tising allotment to the Ircst advantage, he means to make every, 
cent tdl ; the Englishman too frequently works at haphazard^ 
tn.'iny pounds of his expenditure failing lo tell, the blame being 
laid by him on adverti*.ing instead of on the advertisements. 
The American is ever seeking to discover new ways of applying 
old means, new methods oT making his advertisements more 
attractive and more compelling. 

“ Ignota,” writing in the Woman at Home for 
February, gives useful hints to those w'ho purpose 
spending the spring months on the Riviera. E.vcept, 
l}erhaps, at Monte Carlo, it is possible, says the 
writer, to enjoy a very economical holiday at any of 
the resorts on the Mediterranean. On the whole ir.' 
is cheaiJer on the Italian than on the French Riviera^^ 
'The one danger in the French towns is typhoid. T 
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THE LOVE-STORY OF GAMBETTA. 

Till*: Truth Arotjt His Death. 

It has always been felt that there was some mystery 
concerning the real .circumstances of Gamhetta’s 
dH^ath ; hut, says an anonymous writer in the Nouvflh 
Revue of January ist, the dealK of Madame T-eonle 
IvJon, Gambetta’s friend, last November, has removed 
the last scruple of discretion from the witnesses of the 
tragedy at Ville dWvray. The writer professes to 
g've now the true story of the accident, the conse- 
q lenccs of which cost Gambetta his life. 

^ HIS STRANGE ADMIRER. 

Madame Deon, who was the daughter of a colonel, 
liist met Gambetta in September, 1868. She luul 
conceived an extraordinary admiration for him, and 
she took no end of trouble to put herself in his way 
on every possible occasion. She would even travel 
in the same compartment w'ith Gambetta in the train 
to Versailles, and Gambetta often noticed the lady 
sitting opposite, with her eyes fixed on him, silent 
and attentive to every word he uttered. At last he 
charged two of his friends to try and discover who 
was this admirer whose silence impressed him so 
deeply, and their report was quite reassuring. What 
the intimate relations of Gambetta and this lady came 
to be may be learnt from their correspondence, of 
which more anon. 

AN UNI.ITCKY DAV. 

In reference to the tragic affair whi^ h resulted in 
the death of Gambetta, the writer tells us how it aft 
c 'me about. On the morning of the fatal day, 
November 27th, 1882, Gambetta had occasion to be 
angry with his servant Paul, and, exasperalcil, dis- 
missed him, forgetting for the moment that it was 
Madame beon who had been the means of getting 
Paul into his serviiv. For, a while before, Madame 
Jsdon had used her influence to gel Gambetta to 
discharge Paiifs predecessor, Fram^ois boblin, the 
old “moblot*’ of 1870, who since that terrible year 
had been Gamhelta’s faithful r'lz/c/ i/e c/tambre. When 
Madame beon learnt what had happened to Paul, she 
bagged ( lambetta to n'consider his decision. Irritated 
and more ni rvoiis than usual, the tribune, hitherto 
always so gentle towards her, not only refused to take 
liack Paul, but gave her to understand that he 
regretted the loss of Fram^ois, who was always so 
p'lnctual and in all other ways above reproach. ^Vhy 
'.had she induced him to take Paul, w'ho was decidedly 
; impossible ? In the conversation which ensued, the 
two friends continued to irritate each other, and 
Madame l.don, who was suffering from nerves, with 
tears in her eyes made the quick mechanical move- 
ment which was to have such serious consequences. 

A FATAL GESTURE. 

Gambetta had just received a box containing two 
small revolvers, in the manipulation of which there 
was still all the attraction of novelty. One of these, 
loaded, was lying on the bureau, and it attracted the 


eyes of Madame Ldon. In the desolation of the 
moment she seized the weapon and cried that since 
her friend no longer cared for her it would be best 
for her to disapf)ear. Her gesture, exaggerated, no 
doubt, alarmed Gambetta. He sprang towards liis 

companion and with clumsy haste snatched the 

revolver from her hand, '^i'hc movement, however, 
caused the revolver to go off, and the bullet entered 
the palm of his hand. At the noise of the report the 
c!ook rushed to the room and saw Madame boon on 
her knees imploring in despair pardon from Gambetta, 
who, motionless and pale, was trying to smile, an(l 
reassure her with his persuasive gentleness. 

'Phe writer, continuing his account, says that the 
real cause of Gambetta’s death was internal inflam- 
mation, from which he had* suffered more or less all his 
life, and that the wound in his hand was quite healed 
when he died on December 3TSI. 

HIS GOOD ANGEL. 

It is more pleasant to turn to the letters, of which 
two separate series have just been published, the 
love-lettt rs being those in the Reimc de Paris of 
December ist and January ist, letters written by 
Gambetta to Madame bi^on between the years 1873 
imd 1882. On February 25fh, 1873, (iambetta writes 
in the first letter given : 

I lliank you with all my scml for the two precious letters with 
which you reply to me. 'J’o-d.iy, more than at any other 
moment, 1 feel inrmite consolation in Jteeiving from you the 
fortifying tenilerne'-s, which maki*s me equal to the most irri- 
tating obstacle's. For your heart, whieh is as penetrating at a 
distance as it is at hand, has not been deceived. 1 am very 
uneasy, very preoccupied, even very divided. I feel the most 
eontrnry problems at war in my bead ; simultaneously I have 
the liveliest apprehension and the most enthusiastic hopes. 
I embrace you, J l»cg you to write to me, ami I lay myself 
at your feel. 

Three years later it was the same story. On May 
23rd, 1876, he says in another letter : — 

I have really great need to sec you. I cannot wait much 
longer ; you arc my life, my intellectual and moral country, and 
I am homesick. ... I have got so much into the habit of 
consulting the oracle that I can ^no longer remain far away. 

. . . Come, I await you. 

VIVE GAMIIETTA ! 

The following year, on May i6th, 1877, he is not 
less enthusiastic 

War is declared ; battle is even offered to us ; I have accepted 
it, for my proposals arc inexpugnable ; we occupy the heights of 
the law, whence we can riddle at our case the miserable troops 
of reaction in the plain. You will see by the newspapers how 
I have arranged my order of combat : but you will not find 
there the immense accLamation of the people of Paris lieforc the 
Grand Hdtel ; I was almost suffocated with the enthusiasm of 
the crowd ; cries of “ Vive la Kepublique ; vive Gambetta I 
tilled the air. ... 

1 cannot tell you what joy you gave me yesterday ; to it I 
attribute all my strength and all my lucidity to-day. You are 
always my providence. I embrace you. 

IMPATIENCE AT SEPARATION. 

The final letter, written ^n November 19th, 1882, 
a week before Gambetta’s death, runs : — 

It is seven o’clock. I am going out hunting, and I send yoa 
a morning kiss, a kiM 1 should so much like to give you io 
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reality. Ah I how impatient 1 am to have done with this 
broken-up life, spent in running after one another, and feeling 
that 1 can never enjoy the presence of my Mignonne without 
the lemembrance that I am to lose her again in a few moments. 
We must end a torment which is all the more intolerable because 
we aiuiie are the masters, who ought not to submit to it. I 

coiiliulc iiiyM:lf wiili ilic DdiiT iliat ilic cud Is app^uachillJ,^ and 

that soon we shall not leave each other again. I embrace you 
as I love you, for ever. 

KQUAI.ITY, ENTHUSIASM, CHARITY. 

The second series of letters, now published for the 
first time, appears in Nom^clle Revue of January ist 
and 15th. ^ Dated 1849 to i860, they show us Gam- 

betta the student writing to his parents. In a letter 
under date June 9th, 1857, when Gambetta was 
nineteen, wc find him writing to his father : - 

How much I should like to into the future ! It ought to 
be so beautiful ! . . . What great questions there will l>e to 
agitate about ; what new and needed theories ; what noble 
projects; what vast enterpiises ; what glorious successes! . . . 
May the world become a great niutual school, in whicii man 
will instruct man, and the idt'as of castt*, egoism, ambition, 
cupidity, indifference, hatred, be driven away, to give plaee to 
cosmopolitanism, love, disinterestedness, ctpialit), enthusiasm 
.and charity ! 

DO WE LIVE AFTER DEATH? 

By M. Sully Fkudhomme. 

In La Revue oi January 15 appears “My Philo- 
sophical Testament,” by M. Sully 1 ‘rudhomme, who 
is well known as a philosopher and poet. 

From his youth, he says, he has been interested in 
questions metaphysical and philosophical, and he 
describes the religious and philosophical training he 
received. But the positive sciences did not promise 
any of the truths he was anxious to know, and meta- 
physics gave him vain and contradictory answers. 
Now he is getting old, and he would fain foresee 
what awaits him after death. This he considers the 
first point about which to try and gain some clear 
ideas. 

THE RELIGION Ol* BEAUTY. 

While the psychic life undoubtedly depends on the 
physical, does it follow necessarily that the life of the 
soul is destroyed- at the death of the organic life ? 
In regard to this question, the greatest obstacle, to 
M. IVudhomme, is the difficulty of conceiving the 
happiness of man possible after the abolition of his 
senses, the most precious object in his possession. 
If after death the soul is blind, deaf, dumb, and is 
deprived of all perceptions of the senses, M. Prud- 
homme cannot imagine anything that could supply 
their place or be equal to the.n in utility, not to say 
in enjoyment. Thus he feels himself as incapable of 
proving that everything does not die with the body 
as he remains uncertain whether everything does die 
wi^ the body. His religion, he explains, is the 
religion of beauty, a quality at once objective and 
indefinable, but it awakens in him aspiration and a 
vague image of a sort of heaven which is a delight to 
him and in some sense a sort of realised ideal, he 
does not know how or where. But he believes in it 



is horseflesh a nourishing FOODf 

Statistics of Its Consumption in Europe. .. 

In the current is.sue of Rspafia Moderna St 
Villapadicrna advocates the <^onsuihption of horse* 

llcsil in Spain. In ilic cuursc*of a longaniclc lie 

gives many interesting details concerning hip* 
pophagy, as the eating of horseflesh is termed, 
and the progress it is making in difierent European 
countries. 

ITipiiophagy has not made progress in Spain in 
consequence of religious teachings on the sub« 
ject. The ' people, wealthy and poor, believe that . 
they must abstain from eating horsefiesh because it^iS; 
unclean and unfit for food. Nobody has taken the 
trouble to investigate; the idea is accepted almost 
without question. In the opinion of the writer, the 
wealthy would find it palatable, while the jioor would 
be more robust and able to perform a harder day’s 
work than is at present the case. The poor cannot’; 
afford to purchase other meat, and they live in scanty 
stylo. If they were to accept the flesh of the horsei 
they would get gooil, nourishing food at a price within 
the scope of their resources. 

The following statistics show the rapid increase in 
the consumption of horseflesh in various countries 
In Berlin about 3,000 horses wttc slaughtered for 
food in 1847, but in 1900 the figure was 10,363, and 
in 1902 the figure was 12,703. In the whole of 
Prussia, during 1 899, the number of horses slaughtered 
was 63^801, whereas in 1902 the number rose to 
85,i»2o. Other German towns, in order of consum(> 
tion, are Hamburg, Breslau, Halle, Bremen, Leipsic, 
and Munich. In other German towns the figures are 
not so important, but all appear to indicate a rapid 
increase. , 

France and Austria also consume a large quantit]^ 
of horseflesh, especially in their respective capitals. 
Ill Vienna the increase is most noticeable : in 186a 
the number of hoises slaughtered was 1,122 ; in 1890 
it was about 7,000; in 1894 h had risen to 18,209, 
which is more than Berlin, Hamburg, and BreslaU 
together, and is almost as much as in the case ot 
Paris, although the capital of France is double the 
size of Vienna. 

France was the first country to consume horseflesh, 
and the first authorised butcher in that country was 
Decroix, a military “ vet.” That was in 1866. Prior 
to that time the flesh had been eaten clandestinely. 
Public slaughter-houses are erected for killing the 
animals, and careful supervision is exercised, so 
that no unhealthy horses are sold for human con* 
sumption. 

The soldiers in the Crimea, it is mentioned, who 
ate horseflesh were in far better condition than th^. 
British soldiers who did not partake. Of course, 
great deal depends upon the manner in which th<(J 
food is prepared It is pleasant, we arc assuredJi 
when minced, and gourmands say that the tongu^ 
finely chopped, is an excellent dish. 'll 
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itOME AND FRANCE: 

Fatai, Results of Implicit Oledienck. 

Pastor Charles Wagner, the well-known author of 
•‘The Simple Lifc,” writing in the New York Outlook^ 
draws two morals from the conflict between Rome 
and the Republic, fn the first place, recent events 
have shown to what an extent the Church of France 
has sacrificed her individuality and her independence, 
and to what a spirit of indifference she has lapsed. 



The old error of Roman Catholicism in draw’ing all 
the sap and juice of the Church into the ])riesthood 
‘ has led the Church stejj by stej) into a blind alley. The 
; fiuthful among the laymen are no longer of account, 
\ and the clergy fear the laity, by whom alone it could 
\ be renewed and rejuvenated. In the second place, 
■; k is an object-lesson in the fatal results of the habit 
;> of implicit obedience to the decrees of the Vatican. 
;/ He says : — 

k It is without conviction and witlumt confulmce that the clergy 
Mbllow their chief, and in the full knowledge th.at he has given 
^ fatal orders, as he liiniself received latiil advice. \Vh.it 

i ' icliuun could be worse than this ? A schism between the faithful 
and the clergy ; a schism between the convictions of the episco- 
", Mte and the orders given it ; a schism between the supreme 
i dp ad of the Church and the leaders of the Church of France. 
HplKi thus a system most massive and most logical has led to 


incoherence through the exaggeration of authority. In olden 
times a council would have been called and light would have 
arisem oiil of disi:ussion. To-day there is one individual who 
thinks for all the rest. And, as he is badly inlornicd, he stnn<lSi 
in the position of a blinil man leading those who see clearly 
M iili their own eyes. No, never have the enemies of the Ci’.tholic 
Church done it .is much harm as have its own institutions at 
(his present crisis. 

'riiK Church’s Gooi> Record. 

M. Rcni* Iki/.in, one of the best known of con- 
temponiry Freiich novelists, takes a far more hopeful 
view of the future prospects of the Church, in what 
he describes as ‘‘ the coming death-struggle between 
Christianity^ falsely .styled Clericalism, and unbelief 
masquerading as Republicanism.” His views are 
described by Mr. Reginald Balfour in an interesting 
article in the Dublin kt^ieu* for January. 

I.ooking backward over the history of the Church, 
M. Ba/in secs much evidence of energetic life and 

uaiviiy, lie luiiiiiKb ub that iTuicli Cailiolicb llilVi; 
given two-thirds of all the missionaries, men and 
women, sent out by the whole C'hristian world to 
heathen nations, and more than half the monev 
collected throughout the world for the Propagation of 
the Faith. They 
have censcle.ssly 
and jiatiiMitly 
laboured to 
repair the 
breaches caused 
by the secular- 
ising of F rench 
education. It 
may be regret- 
ted that so 
many accepted, 
or rejected but 
feebly, (jovern- 
nient injustices; 
but there are, ‘ Pasgm'fut,^ ['I’luin. 

M. Ba/.in in- France, to the Pope. 



in every 


‘We have wiitten ‘ f.ibi-ity, Enii.iliiy, 1* atrr- 


oMi'l %'il nity’ ii|i«n «iir coinage b cause none of it is- 
low 11^ ailU VII- inlcmlcil for ycm." ■ 

lage in France 

*• men of conviction, ardour, and energy.” In France 


to-day there is no dearth of men ready to sacrifice 
their lives for their beliefs. Their impulse was 


towards revolt ; but they were bidden not to revolt, 
and they have obeyed. 'I’hey would, .says M. Ba/in, 
“ be more respected by the world to-day if they had 
been a little less worthy of true n'si^ect.” 


HOW TO RECONSTirUTE A CHRISTIAN FRANCE. 


M. Ba/in docs not despair of the final triumph of 
Catholicism in France. But if faith is to be victorious 


over unbelief, French Catholics must be united, they 
must proclaim the whole truth and live up to it, and 
they must remind France that she possesses a soul. 
Political dilfcrences must be sunk; bickerings on 
unimportant points must cease. There must be no 
“ leagues of hate ’* against either persons or sects. We 
must be grateful to £ose French Protestants, he says. 
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who ** [jerceived that ... it is the very irlea of Clod, 
the common idea and bond of all Christians, which is 
attacked.” M. Ba/in also suggests that it would be as 
well if every true Catholic should personally begin to 
take less count of social distinctions. Next, it is 
necessary to rouse the indifierent to a sense of their 
position. In the present crisis “ no one should dream 
of building a church or raising a statue, even to a 
saint ; all the generosity of French C'alholics should 
be concentrated upon the s« hools and the ncws(iaf)ers.” 
Finally, M. Bazin suggests that ("atholics should ])Ut 
forth a social programme for a Christian (lovernment, 
which he believes will surely some' day come. In 
this way the Church will triumph ovc*r its many 
difficulties and succeed in awakening the soul of 
France. The existence of a soul in the French people 
he never for a moment doubts, inarticulate as it some- 
times seems at present : -- 

I am pcrMiadinl that one day, wliuli the yollng<■^t among 
will assiirnlly there, will Iwgin an rpru li of rfstcir.il ion. T 
.am persii:ulc*d iluit the youngfsl of us will witness that marvel, 
the riToiistiiictionofCdiristian Fram e. It isalrcMcly in preparation, 
one might also say, begun, as the flower is begun in the seed 
wlii<.h tile earth still <.<)vers, but which begins aliea K to put 
forth a shoot. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

'fiiK Kdhihur^h in a siiggrsti\e study <>f 

('atholic authority and modern ‘^oi icty, declares that 
original sin and rternal punishment are the two 
doctriiK's which have piovod a stumbling-block to 
Liberal Catholics. 'I'hc Church stands face to face 
with the modern State, with its develoited ethical 
sense, its new obligation of paternity. “ 'fhe ('hurch 
had called herself the mother of men. 'Fhe State now 
called itself their father.” Since the French Kevolu 
lion, “all the so-called works of mercy which mic 
has the eternal honour of having inaugurated have 
become, not the charity of a few, but the duty of all. 
She has to contemplate a future when asylums, 
hospitals and education shall be on the rates ; when 
law, order and charity sliall he administered by the 
technically neutral State.” 'Fhe methods of reconcilia- 
tion proposed by Liberal Catholics have so far, as in 
the case of Bishop Bonoraclli, been coiulemnf'd by 
the Pope. So have the efforts of Father 'Lyrrcll and 
Fogazzaro. Yet the reviewer observes, “ As we 
survey the widespread field of Catholicism, to discern 
if we may, in the tendency of the present, the actuality 
of the future, we realise that the nraclicc of the Church 
to-day is more in touch with life than her theory.” 
The writer proceeds : — 

Even though milliority were to vanish, the s.'ifrifu*e of the 
MiTss and the veneration of the Virgin iiiighi continiu*, for the 
emotions sind aspirations they symbolise have their .sources deep 
down in the experience the race. Wc make no prophecy for 
the future of authority, but* if the mission of the Church is to 
consecrate souls, if she is to be, as heretofore, the Stanctifier of 
common life, she must so adapt herself as to include the modern 
* State, which means that she has to reckon with man made l ora- 
pletely conscious by the social cataclysm of the eighteenth 


century. A conjecture as to the origin of evil and a dogmath 
scheme based to a great extent on tlie belief in man’s natural 
depravity, seem no methods for winning to Christhinity a 
huiimiiity eager with hope of progress and earnest with the 
ili'sire of perS'Ction. Christ, as wc know, piade .no hypothesis 
ns to origins, but lie believed in may, and it seems ns though 
the ( 'atholicisin of the future must make Ixdief in humanity the 
corner-stone of its building. If the ni.asses of tlie people are to 
have their <lawning faith in the common soul, their conscious- 
ness of their human dignity as m«*n and women made holy, it. 
must be achieved thniugh worship of the great ensainple of 
brotherly love — ^Jesiis, aiul through vision tif the C'hrist in roan 
which lie announced. Then rn.iy the ni‘w Church, which is to 
i>e a consecration of social evolution, arise from foundations not 
made in the binins of schoolmen, but laid by Cixl Himself in 
the invisible depths of human hearts. 


CHRISTENDOM MILITARISING CHINA. 

A ScATinNo Rkhukk. 

\ p.vrr.R by Mohammad Bamkatullah, in the ' 

American Forum^ on the rehabilitation of China is a 

sign of the limrs. It bears witness to the awakening 
of ('hina, and to the rcscntnuMit which foreign aggres* 
sion h.is aroused. 'Fhc writer reminds his American 
readers that (diina needs nfdthcr imports nor exports, 
and can do without foreign intercourse : - 

The Chinese have tin* best food in iht* wt»rM, rice ; the best 
drink, tea ; anti the best clothing, ctitton, silk, anti fur ; and, 
possessing these staples and their inmimfral)lf native a'^juncts, 
they »lo not need to buy a cent’s woilh rl rwhere, while their 
F.mpire i.s in itself so great ami they tin rn-.elves s«> numerous, 
that sales to each other make .an ein>nni)us and siifficienl trade, 
ami expoil to foreign countries is unnecessary. 

Bii» the most striking passage of the paper is its 
close : 

Let those who still pre.ach the gospel of force heai what John 
('hinamnn says, and wliii h, in the opinion of this w'riter, is soon 
to lx* realiseil : 

“ Vos, it is \y.* who ilo not accept il that practise tin- Ciospcl 
of lV.ace ; it is >ou who accept it lh.il tr.imple it under f«)ot, and — 
irony of ironies ! it is the nations of ('hristemlom who have 
come to us to teach us by sw'ord and tire that the Right in this 
w'orld is powerless uiili*ss it is supported l)y Might. Oh, do not 
doubt that we shall learn the lesson. And woe to Eiironc when 
we have acquiretl it. You are arming a nati<m of four hundred 
millions a nation whidi, until you came, h:ul no better wish 
than to live ;U ji.mcc with itself ami all the world. In the name 
of Christ you h.ive sounded the call to arms : in the name of 
Confuiius w’e respond.” 


'Fhe February number of the Century is a George 
Washington numbtir. Tlie opening artiide, by Mr. 
Francis Lc Baron, ilescribes the Washinglon-Craigie- 
Longfellow House, Washington's hcadcpiarters and 
I.ongfellow's home at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Henry C. Bottcr contributes another article on 
the Washingtons and Garsdon, near Malmesbury.' 
To thc.so are added two military articles, in one 
which Mr. W. M. Sloanci discourses on von MoltkeV 
view of Washington's strategy. According to voh.. 
Moltkc, George Washington was one of the world’fllfi 
greatest strategists ; indeed, von Moltke though^l 
Washington's military career was marked througho^ 
by pre-eminent qualities as a soldier. ' 
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THE UNEMPLOYED OF PARIS: 

PkOVIDKI) KOR AT .4 1). A DaV. 

While the London Centnd ('onimitUTi on the 
Uncmployod is.dividinj^ its time between spinning; 
the most elaborate entanj^lenienls of red tape to trap 
the undesirable, and inveighing against the legi.slation 
which has called it into being, it is pleasant to hear 
from Mr. G. C. Rotheby, in the IVorhfs IVork^ that 
Paris is looking after her unernjiloyed, not as paujiers 
to be degraded by an onleal of investigation, but as 
citizens “ down on their luck ” who are to be tielped. 
The niiinieipality of Paris has provided a number of 
refuges : — 

man who lias no woik applies iu the dayliiuc at one of the 

refuses and reccivi's a liclict ; if successful in his quest for wtirk 
he docs not return, Imt ifunsiK Ci'ssiul ht* turns up at aliout seven in 
the winter or eif^lit in the siiinnier. <Jii admission Iu* enters the 
lavatory and takes a wash-down hath, donning; a suit of white 
drill, wliilc his own clothes are reiiioveil to the adjoining public 
disinfecting station, and undtTgo purifii'ation in a steam di^- 
infixtor. He has a supper of soup and l)r<M<l (the soup 
generally contains lentils or heaiib), and goes to the ilorinitorie'i 
at eight o’clock in the winter, and nine in the slimmer. The 
•docmitories are large, lofty, well lighted and ventilated, have 
.ceiiiuiit floors, and a ten-foot high partition down the centre. 
On an average 750 cubic feet of air space is alhnve<l j>er bed 
.... Heds and beilding are disinfected every <lay. In winter 
the men rise at six a.m., in bumnuT at live ; after a wash, they 
are given their own clothes and a breakfast of soiqi and bread. 
'They are then at liberty to depait in searidi of woik, but their 
ticketi entitle them to two more iiiglus h>dging. At each of 
"the establishments, ho\\<*vei, employment is found for a large 
number of men. . . . Kor instance, all the firewood used by 
the municipality is chopped and bundlo<t at the night refuges. 

• Carpenter.s, smiths, tailors and others are employed. Such 
men may remain twenty nights, though the average 
stay is only seven or eight days. This is explained by the fact 
'that the men are paid for their work i^n the piece system, and 
may earn as much is. 9«l. per day ; upon these savings they can 
leave and find outside eiiiploymeiil. .Men working the 
-refuges are given a second breakfast at nine o’cjock, consisting 
of a hunk of bread ; at luie o’clock a <liiiiicr of slewed vege- 
tables (with animal fat) and brea<l ; and supper at eight. The 
•cost of this cl.is.> of iiiaiatcs works out at a little over 41] . per 
•day. 

Even more kindly and efficient arc the refuges for 
-women and children, with a Home of Rest intended 
, for expectant mothers and a Convalescent Home for 
women after confinement. 

THE AMERICAN HEPTARCHY. 

“ Seven Overlords of American h'inance ” is the 
title of a paper in the IVorltfs Work by Mr. C. M. 
Keys. This heptarchy dominate three-fourths of the 
railway mileage of the United States, nine out of 
cvfery ten tons of freight, nine out of every ten pas- 
.sengers. Their domain is 160,000 miles of railway. 

: They are J. P. Morgan, who Iniars sway over twenty 
; lines, with 35,000 miles of track ; VViliiam K. Vander- 
bilt, of the New York Central, the grandest of the 
trunk lines, who is now fighting the Pennsylvania 
] j^ilway with millions of pounds .as his weapons ; the 
late Alexander J. Cassatt and H. K. Frick, who 
."bossed” the Pennsylvania Railway; Mr. George 

4 ay Gould, who spent eight millions sterling to gain 
^ittsburg in the teeth of the other railways, and 


now holds a total system of 16,500 miles of 
line ; Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great Northern, 
who “ c.an command more money in a blinil 
})ool than any other man in the world ” ; 
Mr. E. H. Harriman, of the Union Pacific, who 
would be master of the main highways, greatest of 
them all in the measure of the deeds that he has 
done; ex-Judge William H. Moore, of Rock Island, 
who controls 15,000 miles of rail. 

i\s one reads the skiTch of these “ seven against 
'I’hebes,” with their railway wars and rival ambitions, 
one seems to be reading the story of the old English 
Heptarchy. 'Fhe writer .states that “ financial exploita- 
tion isj among these men, secondary to the develop- 
ment of the area In which they rule.” Hut that seven 
men .should have despotia power over three -ejuarters 
of the vascular .system of the Republican organism 
suggests that, after all, the Republic is but a name. 

HOW TO TRAIN THE EYE. 

Mr. Eustace Milks, in C. li. Ftfs Alaj^azine fiir 
February, gives some helpful hints and suggestions as 
to the right method of training the eye. One need 
only glance at lh» people in the strei'ts of I^ondon, 
he says, to reali.^e how badly the English eye is 
trained. Clumsily and needlessly they bump against 
each other on the path, and they cross the road 
idiotically, not seeing all round, but seeing only a 
little space in fruet. Tlie eye should have a large 
range, an all-round vision, and a (juii k and correct 
vision. It should also take a proportional vision ; 
that is to say, it slioiiiil be able to see the whole 
truly, as well as the main object and iIjC other objects 
in perspective. He advises the practice of drawing 
as a useful aid to the training of the eye. In many 
games double observation is necessary. In criciret, 
for instance, the batsman has not only to keep his eye 
on the ball, but he has also in his mind’s eye a know- 
ledge of where the fielders are. He lays down the 
following maxim ; “ See the one thing, then all the 
other things separately, then the one thing amid the 
other things.” 

One of the main ideals put forward in education, 
says Mr. Miles, is the power to concentrate the atten- 
tion on a thing which one wishes to remember and 
reproduce at will ; but a far harder art is the power 
not to concentrate the attention, not to notice, a thing 
which one should not notice. Yet the unpleasant 
things catch the eye and form the dominant memories 
of the uncontrolled and unsuccessful and unhajipy. 
Just as the true art of physical culture is to regulate 
the muscle, part of the art of training the eye is to 
avoid holding the gaze on things which it would not 
benefit us to remember, and the regulation of t^e 
muscle of the eye goes a long way towards regulating 
the feeling, the emotion, the mind. Further, wc 
should learn to relax the muscles of the eye. How 
lovely is the Thames — till we analyse it. But we 
should not analyse or stand too near ; we should learn 
to look at some things only in a filmy way. 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

Tukre are two papers in the Contemporary dealing 
with the present situation in Persia. “Ivanovitch” 
describes the past and present rulers of Persia. He 
gives this picture of the present monarch - 

The present Shah i.s in his prime - thirl y-four- lius never h:ul 
a ser:i{;Iin, and is the comrade of his wife, whicti i.s unusual in 
Asiatic reij»ning houses, blie is of pure Imperial birth. He is 
not on the maternal side. Tins gave lier an advantage in her 
home at 'fauris, and it may also do so at Teheran and in 
beautiful (iulistan. Mohammed Ah has not the g(X)«l heart of 
his fatlier nor the beautiful benignant countenance nor noble 
figure, lie has some trait'* of his grandfather. Hut as he is 
civilised, they may be puwluctive of good. Kveryone who 
knows him gives him credit fur a hard head. The mind is 

mailer of fact. In his appearance he has nothing Persian but 

the clothes he wears. The hice is vulgar. His stature is quite 
short, and his shouhlcrs anti Avaist of considerahlt! girtli. I 
should say that he is about the height of an ordinary drawing- 
room mantelpiece in a London house, aiitl about as broad. The 
Khedive of KgypI has this figure, hut a really handsome face. 
Tilt' new Shall does not know what tti do with his hamls, ii* 
shy, is embarrassetl in the audiences he gives to Europeans. 
Tlic eyes have often sufTered from ophtlialinia, and he often wears 
blue glasses and gtild-rimmctJ pebble glasses wlicn he receives a 
stranger. 

(iOVKRNMENT HY TKI.KPHONK. 

He ha.s turned the telephone to good account for 
his aggrieved subjects : — 

'fhe use tht: present Shah makt:s t>f the telephone as a public 
vehicle for complaints of ruh'rs untlcr him and oflkials 
geni:rally is barliartms in its directness, ant! bears the stamp tif 
common sense. Ho already tried it at Tauris, where he set up 
a public telephonic establishment for the ctiiiimunicatioii t»f the 
grievances of people who ctmld not write. A department in 
his palace atlondi'd to these telephones, ins< ribing the messages 
in a day-book ami taking dfnvn the afhiresscs of those who sent 
them. 'I’lie g«>vernor, as the Sliah then was, looked into them 
m’xl morning and acicfl on them as he thought fit. Fiscal 
ofheers learned to fear the leleplume. 

THE PERSIAN K.YE TOR CULOtJR. 

Of Persia he says its one pressing luateriaL need is 
irrigation. It can do well for some time without 
railways. Its next want is good judges. Of iU 
business prospects he says : — 

Persia can never be a great business country. Bul^ she may, 
in a much larger measure, supply the wants of ihe refinefl 
classes everywhere. All hi:r manufactures have the stamp of 
natural refinement. We cannot approach her in her textiles, 
needlework and porcelains. The Persian eye has a finer sense 
of colour than the European. I never met a l^ersian who carecl 
for our paintings in oils, nor one who did not quiver with 
pleasure on a first sight of the polychrome glories of the Saintc 
Chapclle. There is more sensitiveness to colour than to form. 
They understand expression in Persia, but not a.s we tlo. 

“ Orientalist ” sketches “ the decay of Persia.” The 
late Shah is described as a generous spendthrift, who 
ran through his father’s treasure, and spent the rest of 
his«rcign in an unceasing quest for money. Of the 
million and three quarters sterling borrowed, not a 
penny was laid out for the public benefit. The 
opening of the first Persfiin Parliament might have 
meant regeneration to the nation if it had come^ in 
good time. ** 'Fo-day it came like a skilful physician 
to a patient who has just ceased to breathe.” 


DR. WALLACE ON THE PEERS. 

In the Fortnightly Review Dr. Wallace brings^' 
forward a plea for “ a new House of Lords, represen- ' 
tative of the best intellect and character of the 
nation.” He hopes there wiH be no patching-up of , 
the old House, which will need a struggle as great as 
more drastic reform, and would only give a very im- 
perfect institution a longer lease of life. The British 
constitution has been built up by what at the time 
were (juite unconstitiilional means, and as the consti- 
tution itself provides no legal moile of reform, “ we 
must follow the example of our forefathers, and not be 
too particular as to the method by which we 

changes demanded by the people/’ 

A NEW HOUSE. 

lie would establish an elective House of Lords chosen 
from persons over forty-five years of age who were — 

Peers of the Uniteil Kingdom, Baronets, and Knights, cx- 
ineiiilx'rs t»f the House oft'onimons, members oPlhe Privy Council, 
Justices of the Peace, t*x-( ioveinors of a Colony or Dependency, 
ex -members of a Colonial Legislatun;, ex-tnerabers of the Diplo- 
matic Service, Consuls-Gcneral, etc., cx-Mayors of Boroughs, - 
ex>rh.iirmen of County or District Councils, Fellows of the 
Royal Society, Pri*si<lents of Chartered, Literary or Scientific 
Sucielic';, great writers, who offer themselves as candidates. 

liilch of the 1 21 counties in the United Kingdom 
should elect two members of the Upper House. The 
electors should be parish, distrit't, borough and county 
councillors. T'he election could be carried out in 
the office of the clerk to the county council through 
the Post Office, Ho would elect the first House for 
five ye.ir‘;. The second and succeeding Houses 
sbf. .Id last fifteen years, with one-third of their 
number retiring every five years. Each Ministry in 
|)ower should have the right to appoint some ten or 
twelve members in the Upj)er House. To all members 
of the Uppeu House for the rest of their life the 
honorary title of Lord should be given. 

The People’s Three Victories. 

Mr. Harold S|x:n(lcr, in the Contemporary Reinew^ 
o\ycns his vigorous discussion of Lords versus Com- 
mons by an apt (piotation from Earl Grey, in his 
reply to the Duke of Wellington in 1832. Earl Grey 
said that if the Lords could set at defiance both 
Crown and Commons without check or control, “ the 
government of this country is not a limited monarchy. 
It is no longer the Crown, Lords and Commons, but 
a House of Lords, a separate oligarchy, governing 
absolutely the others.” Mr. Spender insists tliat cvery- 
w’hcrc throughout the country the people recognise this 
as the supreme issue. The Liberal Government must 
act, and act quickly. He recalls the three great con- 
flicts of last century between the two Houses : — 

The battle over Reform showed the power of a Ministry that 
can bring the Monarcli to the final and conchisivc act of creating 
new Peers to carry out his policy. The battle over the Paper 
Duty showed the immense authority and sweep of mere resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons, backed by the authority of the ' 
Speaker, and built on the power of the people. The battle over' 
Army Purchase showed the power of the Royal Prerogative iQ. 
hands that know how to use it with skill and moderation. All^ 
these powers may be useful to us in the fight that inevitably Melt''! 
ahead of us. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE NORTH. 

J 'rHK NeARKVI* Ai*PR<)A('<£ to TflE PoLK. 

T^^ Harper's Ma^azme for February Commander 
Robert E. Peary begins the piihliration of the first 
complete report of tlie* New York iVary Arctic Club’s 
latest expedition. 

Nnl AUr.E RK'^UfJS. 

During the past eighteen months a new line of 
trcn{:h, he writes, has been advanced in the siege of 
the mystery of the North, an(l an ailditional degrt^e 
has bi;f:n added to tl;e polar riTord. 'riu:re have 
also ])een inidi; distinct additions to our knowledge 
i/f- the inner An:tic regions. 'The existence of new 
land in the vicinity of the one-hundredth meridian 
and the eighty-third parallel has been detiTinined, 
and soundings have been made along the north shore 
of (Irant I/ind west to the eighty-fourth meridian 
and in Eennedy Ch.annel and Kane Dasin, and 
samples of the bottom set ured. Several other note- 
worthy results are eniiniLTated, and last, but not 

least, the ideal type of ship for polar work has been 

evolved. 

novv THK “ R ).).sKVErj ” tiik h k. 

The Club’s steamer, the Roosev.lt^ left New V^ork 
for her northern voyage on July i6th, 1905. By 
August ryth tin; ves.scl was able to leave l^tah, the 
most northern I^^skimo settlement, where she had 
calleil to have the machinery thoroughly overhauled 
and all preparations made for the battle royal with 
the ice. Here also her <'onl supply was repleni.shi^d 
from the auxiliary ship Rric, i’hi! Roosevelt then 
proceeded on her journey tlirough the ic<;. (airn- 
maiuler Peary w'ritt\s : — 

On the evening nf Sepleiulier iCiili, willi the turn of the 
fliHi 1-title, a large lloe pivoti U .ii'iiind t'ape S]itTi«I;in, eru’ihing 
everything liefure it, until .it il h«*M the ship mereile>.^ly 
between its own Iilm: side anfl the un)ieMing face of the ice- 
foot. Its slow, resistless motion was Iriglitful y<*l f.iscin.iting ; 
thousands of tons of smaller ice whii h the liig fl«»e drove heh»re 
it the R>mevcU had easily ainl gr.icefully lurncil uivler her 
sloping bilges, but the edge of the big floe rose to the plank- 
shei'r, and a few yards b.ack from its edge \\as an old pressure 
ridge which rose higher than the bridge-deck. 

For an instant, which seemed an age, llie pressure was 
terrific ; the A’wjer'. ■//’.»■ rilis and interior bracing crai'.keil 
like the discharge ol musketry. The main-d'H’k amidships 
bulged up several inches, the main - rigging hung slack, 
and the masts and rigging shook as in a vioUait gale ; 
then, with a mighty tremor ami a sound wliich reminded 
me of an athlete intaking his breatli for a supreme effort, 
the ship jumped upward, 'fhe big floe snapped ag.iinst the 
edge of the iec-fooi forward ami aft and iinilt;r us, crumpling 
Up its edge * and driving it inshore some yards ; then came 
to rest, and llie commotion w;ls transferreil to the outer eilge ot 
the floe, which crumbled away with a flull roai as other floe.s 
smashed against it and tore olf great pi«?c<'s in their onwMrd 
rush — leaving us stranded but safe. This incident, of course, put 
an end to all thoughts of farther advanec, and to provide against 
the contingency of a still more serious pressure*, rendering the 
ship untenable, :ill supjdies and equipment, together with a 
considerable quantity of coal, were landed, otfic«*rs and crew amt 
Eskimos, inefiuling the women and children, working almost 
without interruption for the next thiity-six hours. 

After this the energies of the party were devoteil to 
the hunt, which proved satisfactory beyond expecta- 


tions. Not till the end of February, 1906, was it 
|X).s.sible to start the more northern journey on land. 
Supporting parties were first sent out, and, finally, 
CommandiT Peary himself, with a small group of his 
men and Eskimos, set out on the final da.sh. On 
April 2ist he reached 87'^ 6', the nearest approach to 
the North Pole ever made by human being. 

AN ABSENT-MINDED BROTHER 

Ok Mark Twain. 

In the Marth American Reviein for January rSth 
Mark 'Pwain’s Autobiography contains a very amusing 
sketch of bis erratic brother. One of the adventures 
of this eccentric youth may be quoted : — 

Once, when he wa*; twenty-three i>r twenty-four yenr'i ol<I, 
.* 111 1 wav b‘con)!: :i ji >urncy min,* he conceive 1 I lie romantic idea 
«»f coining In Ifariti.hil willio it giving iiv notiic, in order that 
he might furnish to the family a pleavint siirpris-*. If he h.i I 
given noliee he wimhl h.ave be ;ii info/inril ili.it we h ul changeil 
• >ur leiice, and tint tint giulT o!il l):is-.-vifn.e<l siilonnin. 
Dr. (1., our family pliy'.ii ian. \v is living in the hcime which we 
hid fi'Mierly oceiipieil, ;in 1 that t^.ion*.'; former r*) >m in tliai 
house WllS 11 nx OJClIpIol bv Bl. tj.'sj Iwj mi.ldle a-ecl mii-leii 

.-vister-;. Drinii arrivt'il .ii ilinnibal p *r sUaniliMat in the midille 
of the niglit, a’.i'l '-it.irleil with lii-> customary e.igeinc's on Ills 
exciir’.i«>n, his mind aii* on fire with his loimniic proj -ct, and 
building aiul enjoying iii-* surpris • in jidvanee. 

When he arrived at the hoa-.e he wen* aroim 1 to the back 
door and slipped olf lii-* bools and crept upslaits and arrived :it 
th<* room of ihoM' eldeily kulies without having w'.ik« 'ie 1 any 
-.Ie«*per-». lie imdiC'.-.ed in th»* tl.irk an«l go' into !»■ 1 and 
snuggled up ag-iin-.t si>.iV‘l)ody. Ilew'.'na litih* surprlseil, but 
not much -for he llioughl it w'as mir brotliei* i*» ri. The maid 
tint was being ciowdn! fumefl a»i I fretted aii'l strugglefl and 
jirescnlly came to a balf-waking eonililion anl protested again'-i 
the eiiiwdiiig. 'I'lnt voie<* pai ily.se I Orion, ilecouldri’l move 
:i limb ; he couldn’t gel I’.is brcadi ; and the crowded one «lis- 
Ctivered his new wlii'-kers and begun to scream. This removed 
the partly d'., ancl t)iioi w.i'« out of bed anl claw'iiig round in 
the d.iik for his chitlie- in the fraction of a second. 13 >ih maids 
began to scre.’iii then, so ( >riim diil not wail to get his wli dc 
wanlrobe. lie started wdtli Midi pirls ol it as he could gra. 
lie flew It) the heatl of the stairs aivl started d«)wn, and w’a> 
piralysed again at that [loint, because he saw the fiiint yellow 
flame of a candle soaring up the staiis from below*, and he judged 
that Dr. G. was behind it, and he was. lb; had no do' lies on 
to speak of, but no matter, he was well enough fixed fiir an 
occasion like this, because he had a bulc.hcr-knife in his hand. 
Orion slumlcd to him, and this saved his life, for the doctor 
tecogni.setl his voice. 

A Zoo without bars or railings, where animals are 
placed in as natural surroundings as j)0S3ible, is, 
according to Mr. II. J. Slicpstone in the World's 
Wofk, being devised by Mr. Hagcnbcck at Stcllingen, 
neai Hamburg. “ Lions and other big cats are 
placed in a great open enclosure, and are separated 
from the public by a deep ditch.” 

'fiiK prevention of railway accidents by automatic 
.safety devices is the subject of an interesting paper in 
the Worlds Work, Among the most curious appli- 
ances described arc those which keep the signals at 

danger so long as any train is on the block, and 
which, when a train by ^ny accident neglects the 
signal and passes the danger point, turns on the 
pneumatic brake on the errant train and brings it to a 
standstill. 
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A CHEAP BUT GREAT IMPERIAL ARMY. 

Major Silburn of Natal develops in the United 
Service Magazine an elaborate scheme for the organi- 
sation of our Imperial dcfciicc resources. He would 
substitute for the Defence Committee a j)ermaner.t 
Imi)erial Defence Council, consisting of three 
members of the Imperial Navy nominated by th« 
British Cabinet, and eight members of the Imperial 
Army nominated by Home, Colonial ami Indian 
Governments. He would luive the Imperial Navy 
strengthened and controlled at the British Isles with 
tlie fortification of our oversea ports and possessions. 

NOr BY CONSCRIPTION, BUT BY SPORT ! 

The Imperial Army that is required is not to be 
procured by conscription.* The Major recognises 
that “ the public mind is made up against conscrip- 
tion,’* and he a<lvises military authorities to recognise 
that fact once and for all. 'Fhe craze for sport is 
another fact, however, whic.h can be turned to good 
account. He says ; - - 

It IS llic instinct sport upon which wc should base our rc- 
organi.M*d Imperial Aimy ; let by all iiir.ins niir fiiiurc luMlcs be 
fought out on the play fu-hK <»f our schooK, be they public nr 
private, universities or board schnoU ; the sta>iiig power, 
patience in a losing game, <lash, judgment, all devehiped in the 
good sportsman, are the very (iiialitie-. ns|uiied in the vielt»rious 
soldier. Ja;l lho-.e in authority over tlu’ tificen million eligible 
fighting men of tlie. United Kiiig^lom diveil tlu* spirting 
instincts of the greater pro])ortion into the lourM.* of ',ho«)tMig. 
the desire for training will follow, and <piickly, as '.ure as the 
night folhnvs the day. 

He quotes the Natal Defence Act-^ which establishes 
an Active Militia, a skeleton that can be clothed with 
the Militia Reserve in twenty-four hours, and the 
force become an efieetive fighting machine within a 
few days. 

50,000 KEl’.ULARS : A MIT. I ION MII.I I’lA 

He would remove the ten official di visit ms into 
which our Imperial forces are at prestait split up, anti 
constitute a homogcneoiw Imperial Army. He 
says : — 

At no time and under no circuin.stances docs it appear 
necessary for ihe United Kingdinn to keep on lier pay li'»l more 
than fifty thousand s«)ldiers of all arms ; with the rrduclioii of 
the Regular Army to that numb»*r, and the creation ol a Militia 
Army with obligattiry service, and embodying with it the at 
present varietl forces of the limifire, then? shoiihl Ik; .st:t loose 
some fifteen million pounds sterling, which, in adriition to 
relieving the British taxpayer, will a«ld to the efficiency of the 
Navy, Basing this calculation upon that of ih** Colonics, and 
making due allowance for the differenc.* in social conditions, 
the creation of an active militia would Tnd sufficient favour to 
enrol within its ranks for service, at twenty-four hours’ notice, 
in any part of the world, some twelve hundrwl and fifty thousand 
men physically and mentally superior to these I'mlM^ied in the 
Regular Army of the present, at a cost, for training, of five 
million pounds sterling per annum, 'fhe cost would come 
within this limit should the Militia Army become Imperial and 
co-rcsponsil)ility he accepted. 

The scheme will appeaf to many different minds. 
Liberal and Labour parties will be attracted by the 
proposed reduction of the Regular Army to 50,000 and 
the consequent saving of fifteen millions sterling. 


I'he Im|)oria]ist will welcome the prospect of a unified 
Imperial Army that can become a million strong, with 
a larger Navy securing its mobility. 'J'hc Quaker will 
perhai>3 want to know wherein the Militia with obli- 
gatory service differs from certa*in forms of conscrip- 
tion. 


AWAY WITH MR. BALFOUR! 

Mr. MaXSL’s ONSLAUfiHT. 

In the Xational J^reiciv Mr, Maxse makes a 
ferocious attack upon Mr. Balfour and his leadership 
of the Unionist party. “The Unionist party,** he 
declares, “ has fallen upon evil days. It is led b^it. - 
mandarins who do cverytlring according to formal 
and futile rules, while the Unionist l*ress is, to some 
extent, in the hands of Mugwumps whose single 
anibition is to be ‘ fair-minded,’ which means 
habitually giving away orre’s own side and making 
excuses for every outrage perpetrated by tlie other 
side.” 

He secs no hoin* for the party as long as the pw- 
seiil leadership is maintained : — 

T'liingH have lomc to siu h n pass ibal it would be pcrfcclly 
idle U) attempt to cjuueal llu: (onditirtu of our party, which 
rentiers it ullerly ini iVu'ient as an ( ipposiiitui, and threatens to 
perpetuate the Banneriuan Cabiiiel indt finitely. Pontlerotift 
injunitsons are from time t«* time athlressetl by the \\iseacrcs of 
our Kioiil Bench to the parly at large to tlie etfect that all is fur 
the best in the best of all possible worlds, anil that it the rank 
and file W'ill only keep thiir eyes shut and tlw'ir mouths open 
and j«>> fully swallow whatever may be vi uchs.afi*d by the 
dwellets on Olympus, ail will come uilimatily right, but that 
if we f'^’Lir awa) our energies in uilitising tlie gieat, wise, and 
. ’..•lent slalesm«34i who mismanage oiir affairs— in itself a 
speeies of /ihe ma/t'sit' there can he no hope ttr future for the 
party. 

Mr. Maxse delights in “ the robust di.sconlent 
which happily^runs all through the Unionist army.'” 
He urges it to manifest itself “as vigorously and 
oftensivcly as it r.in ” : — 

.So long as the only alternative to the Bunnerman (Kivernnient 
is a Balfour (iovernmenl, so long shall wc rcm.ain where we are, 
bec.anse though it may not be realised on the Front Opposition 
Beiu'ii, any Cabincl remotely resembling the Ministry of finesse 
is about tlie \ery last Oo\ernmeiit wluch the people of this 
coimtiiy de-iie. 

TEACHERS WORSE PAID THAN PAUPERS. 

Tiik glittering repute of American education is 
apparently not all gold, if we may judge from the 
Education Rcihcw for January, ^ir. \V. Me Andrew 
says that where American education breaks down is 
in the jxiy of the teachers. “'Uhe average monthly 
IKiy of women teachers in the United States is 3977 
dollars,’* not ;£8 a month. Not merely is this below 
the pay of many manual w’orkers, but some counties 
pay their paupers more than their teachers : — 

Men have withdrawn from teaching in constanlly increasing 
nuinliers. The most able women arc going into more 
remunerative fields. ScIukiIs have ch>sed because teachers 
coulil not be hired at the wages paid. The public schools that 
have ma<ie .America the richest natiuu in the world are, by the 
c»nfes.siun of their managers, losing in efficiency txscause the'" 
teachers have been reduced to want by the depreciation of thcii 
pay. 
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“THE ULTRA-DOMESTICATED FIEND.” 

This is no familiar demon im])orted from the 
Middle Ages, nor a malevolent spook that comes as 
a modern substitute fur the cricket on the hearth. It 
is the name given r)y Margarita Yates in the IVesf- 
minster Revieio to a type of present-day womanhood. 
The article is a very vigorous, not to say vehement, 
denunciation of the training of educated women in 
domestic service. She objects to the “ undue and 
extraordinary prominence ” which is given to matters 
of housekeeping, both in literature and conversation. 
She also regrets the creed of a large majority of well- 
.:^eaning women that it is more praiseworthy to know 
how to mix salad dressing or fix bath enamel than to 
converse intelligently or develop pleasant mental 
attributes. She says : — 

It is these persons wliu arc largely re^poti.iiblc for the 
reactionary movement in favour of “scieiilific <lonirstu:lty,*’ .and 
as a result of Iheir labours uiir land is lioneycombed with 
institutes and s-.:hools to which our luckless ^irls arc sent by 
their iiiis;;iiided parents to waste endless lime aiul iimney in tlie 
ac(]uircnient, by wronp methcMls, of simple knowledj'*', which in 
the course of life woiil'i come naturally to each one of them. 

From these said insiitulions, once fascinating and charming 
girls return to their r»*speclive homes in many cases mentally 
luiiicd, in others highly olijixiionablo, and in a tew completely 
metamorphosed into that fearful production of this craze, the 
U Ura<dumesticated fiend. 

“ COOK-NUKSE-HOUSK-l»AUI.OlJKMi\n>.” 

Of thi.s mental ruin she gives one illustration : — 

Quite recently T knew a girl who had receiv..*! an excellent 
education at a very gt»o<I school, and was an alf<»gtjther 
delightful model of wh.it a giil should be. 'fall aiul '.Iraighl, 
pretty and charming, willi a great gift for pianoforte playing, a 
lalent for Luigiiages, and a facility in painting and drawing which 
might be envied of many. .\t the .age of sixteen she was taken 
from .school and sent tu an institution in London such as 1 liavc 
mentioned above. No one quite knew why ^jlie went there, or 
•why her cdiic.ation was interrupted .so sudtleiily. ('eitaiiily iu)t 
from pecuniary exigencies, for the fees of the institution were 
exorbitant to a ilegrec, besides, the parents of the girl were 
fich. 'Ihis being tlie c.ise, it seems strange why tlu-y should 
have desired to turn their cherishetl daughter into a comlutuiioii 
of cook-nurse-house-parlourmaid, .such as the institution pro- 
posed to make of her, and which 1 believe it eventually did. 

THOSE POLYfECHNICS ! 

The “fioml” which is her .special antipathy is 
comparatively rare at present, but, given a few more 
decades of polytechnics and similar inventions, she 
will abound : — 

I have met one or two nf the species recently, and my 
iinpre.ssion is that anything so highly objectionable ought to be 
denied the intercourse of the average mnn ami woman in what- 
ever society she naturally Udongs to. Her talk is loo terrible 
even to lie much quoted from. It consists for die most part of 
accounts of cookery lectures, recipes for puddings, and lengthy 
and detailed descripfions of the best methoiis of making 
■poultices, varnishing floors, and detecting faulty drains. 

The writer quotes with approval the remark of a 
gentleman friend, ** A man doesn’t want a cook or a 
housemaid for his wife, but an intellectual companion.” 
She is careful to add ; — 

I am far from saying that any woman should consider herself 
above domestic affairs, since I think that it is most certainly her 


duly to understand them, and be capable of doing them if 
necessary. But she should umlcrstand that tlu:y arc merely a 
sec«>mlary consideration and are on no account to form the chiet 
object of her life ; rather let them be done with as little con- 
sideration as the action of breathing, which, although of p.ir.i- 
mount importance, need not be thought or talked about all day, 
but can he happily forgotten. 

To sum the matter up, the woman of refinement shoiihl state 
her view of the case somewhat .-xs follows : “I can clean sauce- 
pans, cook a dinner, make a dress, but 1 can also sing beautifully, 
talk intellectually, and speak French like a native. Why, 
then, should L waste my time doing the first three mentioned 
things \ihen I can afford to p.iy others to do them, and by the 
exert isiiig of the last three talents 1 can give pleasure and enter- 
tainment to my friend:* ? ” 


THE LABOUR COLLEGE AT OXFORD. 

• 

'Fhe Primitive Methodist Quartet ly Reviau con- 
tainb a bkctch of Rubkin Hull, O.xfortl, by ils Principal, 
Dennis Hird. Foundeil by two Amcrieans in 1899, 
it is now supported by many of the leading 'Frade 
Unions. The Amalgamated Society of EnginetTS 
sends six students each year. 'Fhe steel .smelters 
sent their two organisers for one year. 'Fhe Lam a- 
shire cotton weavi'rs sent two students this year, and 
they have since voted three scholarships annually. 
'Fhe Scottish Miners’ Union, the Nortlmmberland 
miners, the Durham miners, the Yorkshire miners and 
the Wel.sh miners have all sent men. "Fhe Rhondda 
district has voted two scholarships for next year. 'Fhe 
West Rifling of York.shire County ('ouncil sent a 
student. 'Fhe Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants have voted two scholarships a year. 'Fhe 
Scottish W'holesale Co-operative Society has sent ^50 
a year for three years : — 

The trades represented in one year arc — engineer, blacksmith, 
miner, weaver, .qdnner, chain-maker, house-painter, warelu -.ise- 
man, packet, library asbistaiit, reporter, compositor, si. p 
assistant. 

The instruction given deals with evolution, eco- 
nomics and sociology, and the art of expression. In 
the Corresi)onding r 3 epartmcnt there have been 6,000 
students in all parts of the world. 'Fhe cost of resi- 
dence, covering board, lodging and education, is ^52 
a year. Every student looks after liis own room, 
deans, washes up, etc. 


In the Architectural Record^ which is certainly very 
well got up, are a number of illustrations of the 
magnificent mural decorations, chiefly panels, on a 
scale of unparalleled costliness and splendour, which 
are to be the glory of the Knickerbocker Hotel. In 
the bar-room, I notice, is a panel of “ Old King Cole.” 
In the ffower-room is a panel representing a garden 
scene and a bas-relief of Venus. If I have counted 
aright, the Knickerbocker Hotel is thirteen stories 
high. It is at the corner of Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. Particularly charming illustrations are 
given of a modern French ch&teau in Touraine, the 
Chdleau de Comacre, belonging to the Marquis de 
Lussac, and apparently visible to the traveller. 



Leading AriUcles 

FASHIONABLE “ PHILANTHROPY." 

An outspoken article— and it is well named -in 
the IVor/t/ and His Wife^ deals with the scandalous 
pilferings and thievings of fashionable and titled 
ladies who give their services at charity bazaars and 
entertainments. They “give” them, it is true, but 
for a consid(iration, and that a very handsome one. 
The cases cited, we are assured, are carefully authenti- 
cated, and so notorious now is the thievishness of .some 
Society women that their services at charity b.i/aars 
“are invariably refused owing to their well-known 
dishonesty.” 

“PAYMKNr FOa SERVICKS.” 

These excellent ladies put suthciently high values 
on their .services. A certain titled latly was discovered 
by the secretary of a bazaar .to have stolen ^35 from 
the takings of her stall - 
The secretary, who told me of this case himself, said that 

tliou[;h lie liacl some «:xprrii;iice of tiiis kin^l of tliiiiR, ^^35 was 
rather more than he could let pa^-s without comment. He there- 
fore requested an explanation from the* laily. 

'J'his he receivefl with perfect san^froid^ thus : 

“ Hut, niy dear ('aptain , surely you fhi not ohjeet to the 

bazaar paying for a special tircss which I b<iu.;ht on puipo.se to 
come here? 1 make it a rule to have a new diess for every .such 
affair as this, and the bazaar always pays.*’ 

“ Hut ;£‘35 is rather a largi* sum, don’t you think ?’* 

“ What of my services ? Arc they mit worth a large sum 
also ? ” 

Another titled and very wealthy woman, who was 
given a tray of Japanese trinkets to sell, brought a 
cleared tray and 3s. 9(1. to the lady in charge. When 
asked, very delicately, why the sum brought was so 
small, she turned haughty and indifferent 

“ Hut surely you do not think I come here for nothing.'*” she 
.said. “WhenT sold the trinkets I look the first ^10 for 
myself. I always do that at baz tars, and look upon it as my 
ismmiission.*’ The lady who vouched for this case aflTirnicd that 
this particular woman must have stolen hundreds of pounds in 
this way, and she has been a figure in charitable bazaar-, 
toncerts, and At 1 Tonus for quite a number of years. 

And a doorkeeper who stole part of the entrance- 
money at a smart bazaar — an insignificant sum com- 
I^arativcly — was sent to pri.son with hard labour, 
while one of the fashionable stall-holders, who stole 
far more, got public thanks for her un.selfishncss. 

“ THE sou I. -MARKET.” 

The w’riter then alludes to Miss Olive C. Malvery’s 
“ The Soul Market,” in which such abuses as these 
are mercilcs.sly laid bare. One lady is cited as adding 
about j^3oo to her income by robbing the poor. 
;^7S worth of tickets sold for a charity concert pro- 
duced only ^37 for the charity, the rest going to 
pay for the fair organiser's drcLa, lunches, dinner- 
parties, and various other “ extras.” 

Another case was that of a society woman whose name is 
extremely well known. She is very popular, and her services 
are in great request as a philanthropist. .Some time ago, when 
gathering funds for a particular sale of work, she wrote to 
various large business firms in London and asked for articles for 
her charity. In each case shef received an answer stating that 
the requests of this kind were so numerous that it was impossible 
for them to help in that way, but as she was a customer, the 
management had much plea-sure in enclosing a small cheque. 
She received a number of cheques, and kept them all. 


IN THE Reviews. 

THE NEW ALCHEMY. 

Thk Edinburgh Review y in a paper on the new 
alchemy, points out how the discovery of radio-active 
transformation shows that the much;despiscd alche- 
mists of old were not so very far, wrong after all. The 
change of one metal into another due to radio-active 
disintegration is being generally accepted. Some 
metals, for example, occur in almost inseparable com-, 
panionship, notably silver and lead. The writer pro- 
ceeds : — 

The inference was irresistible, and has been reached by others, 
that silver is a disintegration product uf leail. And it is interest- 
ing to remember that lead, until superscdetl by mercury, was 
accounted in alchemislic theory the “ mother of metals.*' Noij 
the persuasion is gaining ground that the supplies of the various 
elements existing in the earth are regulated by the proportion' 
between their rates of development and dissolution. Klemental 
distribution does not show the extreme inequalities which would 
stamp it as the outcome of chance. The approximate constancy 

in the quantities present in all (quarters of the globe of such rare 

metals as gold, platinum, thallium, indium, gallium, .and $0 on, 
appears to intimate the working of a genetic law. It suggests ‘ 
that they arc, in Professor Soddy*s phrase, at once offspring and 
parent elements ; that they are derived from substances more 
highly elaborated ; that they give rise, as they in turn spon- 
t.ancoii.s1y decompose, to others less complex, the relative speed 
of these ineffably slow alterations determining tlie amount of 
each product found in the earth at a given time. This remark- 
able hypothesis may b*; verified, according to Professor Sixldy’s 
anticipation, by the discovery of occluded helium in antique 
Kold. 

Thus physical science in the twentieth century has been 
strangely lefl to reoccupy some of the abandoned strongholds of 
the discredited horde of alchemists. We can sec now that they 
were groping towt^rds half-truths. And their instinct in select- 
ing lead IIP*'! mercury as initial forms of matter was so far right 
that 1 >th have atomic weights higher than those of gold and 
silver. But they erred hopelessly in pitting their feeble artifices 
against the imperturbable stability, measured on our time scale, 
of the created world. 

Radio-activi^ can only be watched, it cannot be 
interfered with. Base metals, the writer susix^cts, arc 
continually becoming ennobled. Should human in- 
genuity find out the processes of nature, “ the new 
alchemy will far outhitl the promises of the old,” not 
in the lavish production of silver and gold, but in the 
subjugation of the untold energy accumulated at the 
beginning of the world in complex atomic .systems. 

The Church Quarterly Review for January reveals a 
breadth of vision and a tolerance of temper not too • 
often associated with ecx'lesiastical life. One paj^r, 
on modern French literature, avows the impression 
that contemporary French romance is of a very high 
order of merit, and not to be shrunk from for fear of 
shock to our moral sense. For this hint young Church 
people will doubtless be grateful. I'he Assuan papyri, 
which are dated 471 and 411 b.c., arc described as 
a valuable mirror of Jewish life in Egypt at that date 
Their language is Aramaic. The Jews in Egypt had 
a considerable position, held house property and 
slaves, and had complete tolerance for the exercise of 
their religion. The writer is filled with shame wheo ’ 
he recalls, by way of contrast later, Christian intoler--; 
ance. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY CALIFORNIAN EXPERIMENT. 

A TuEosopriiCAr. Brother hood. 

In tbe Ametican Magazine for January Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker writes a curious account of the 
Brotherhood at Point Loma, (California, which cer- 
tainly seems to have been more successful than many 
similar experiments. 'Phe members of the lirothcr- 
hood arc drawn chiefly from the cultivated, and often, 
also, from the wealthy, classes. Artists, musicians, 
literary men, professors, and inventors arc to he 
found there, as they are, more or less, in all com- 
munal experiments ; but tht‘re arc also printers, 
carpenters, electricians, and book-keepers, who are 
"'"Tibi usually attracted to such a place. 

MK5T 01- ruiNl* LOMA. 

Point Lonia is a high j)romonlory stretching out 
into the I’acific — almost an island, in foot. Six yaxirs 
ago it was a desert of sage and sand; now it is bloom- 
ing like a garden. At the gateway the wriU;r pre- 
sented his ticket (the outside jmblic not being 
generally admitted), and walked uj) an avenue of 
palm trees, beneath, which were geraniums in bloom. 
Flowers, indeed, he found w<.Te a characteristic of 
the place - flowers without and flowers within. A 
secretary met him, ilrcsscd in a ntiat uniform not 
unlike a soldier’s, of olive tan material, with leggings 
and tan shoes. 'I'his is the men’s and boys’ uniform 
at Point Loma ; the women do not yet wear a 
•distinctive dress, though ihtTiJ has been talk of it. 
They do, however, dress with simple ity, which is 
necessary, considering that all members of the 
Brotherhood must \\ork, usually performing manual 
as well as intellectual labour. 

THE TKAININO OF CHII.DKKN. 

Perhaps the most peculiar feature about the Point 
Loma expel iment lies in the mcHhodk adopted for 
training children. 'Phis is undertaken entirely by the 
' Brotherhood, and no [)arcntal interference is per- 
mitted. First of all, the writer saw a class of 
children from four to six, both boys and girls. They 
were mo.stly Americans, but there were also Cubans, 
Swedes, and children of. other nationalities. "Phe 
parents of some were very rich, those of others were 
very poor, or dead, or unknown ; but all children 
received exactly similar training. From tht; first 
‘ ^something struck the writer as peculiarly different 
from ordinary scdiools : 

It was the unusual repose of ilie pupils. The girls sitting at 
y' their tables sal with singular quieludr, «-vi*n llie liitle children 
jgAVC the appearance of ai>sorbcd occupation. I’roper training of 
Ifr the body, proper food and sleep, an outdoor life, neither too 
.much nor too little study, they believe, prcKluce a balance of 
<levelopnii‘nt which leaves no room for that nervous excitability 
which so often expresses itself in confusion and disfirdcr. 

All the Point T-.oma world, in fact, is u school, and 
all the men and women merely scholars, or students, 
as they call themselves. There are over 500 residents, 

' only 200 being adults. 

, THE RABIES* QUARTERS. 

The babies are “kept” in an airy and sunny 


bungalow, each having its own little bed, in its own 
alcove, with its own “ inspiring text” over the arch- 
way. A trained Swedish nurse, one of the Brother- 
hood, is in charge, and no foolish, fond mammas are 
allowed to spoil everything by maternal caresses and 
indulgcncies. The opinion is held at Point Loma 
that “ Many parents are not fit to train children ; 
their love is selfishly indulgent, and although having 
the best intentions in the world, they often give them 
an entirely wrong start pliysieally, intellectually and 
morally.” 

The mothers, however, most of whom are actually 
members of the commiinily, do sometimes see their 
c:hildren, each baby being allowed to spend a day or 
part of a day every week with its parents. “ We 
find,” the preceptor remarked, that they are u.sually 
very glad to get back to the other children in the 
group-house.” 'I’hc children, therefore, arc systeinati- 
c ally and scientifically trained, anil the parents left 
free “for carrying out their greater work for humanity.’’ 

When the children arc three or four years old they 
are sent to the dormitory, each having his own bed, 
and each being tinght as early as possible to dre.ss 
and undress him'^^elf, make his own Ijcd, sweep, and 
attend to l\is own lothes. 'J'he older boys and girls 
live in bungalows, each eight or ten students having 
a separate master.’ 'fhe discipline is Spartanly strict. 

A I. \ HOUR OF LOVF. 

All this very c' pensive institution is kept up by 
voluntary labour. ICvery teacher is a tnemher of the 
l^rotherhooil, and works because he or she loves it. 
'I'he doctor, the dentist, the ])lumbor, the linotype 
operator, and the e*igineei are all there on the same 
terms. ICveryone is free to leave when he likes. 
'I'licre are no si.rvants, or, rather, everyone is a servant, 
but most people do two kinds of work, of entnely 
different orders. The lawyer, for in.stance, fitivls 
siij^erintending the vegetable garden a pleasanc relief 
from legal work. There is one Fnglish lady member, 
of a famous and wealthy family, who has donned a 
kitchen ai)ron, and made herself useful washing dishes 
and waiting at table. 

MARRIED LIFE. 

Married life at Point Loma is lived exactly the 
same as elsewhere, except with regard to the children. 
Married couples have separate bungalows, and each 
wife docs her own work, except cooking and service 
of food. Nearly all the women help more or less 
with the sewing, ivhich is all done locally. 'Fhe men 
do what they prefer apparently. Tlie inventors 
conduct experiments; the chemist is busy in his 
laboratory ; the artists pursue their art. There is a 
great deal of music to be heard, and (Jreck plays 
have been acted out of doors, in appropriate costumes. 

THE LEADER — A WOMAN. 

The whole community centres round Mrs. Katherine 
Tingley, in whose hands are all the business affairs, 
and who is absolute autocrat within her own limited 
domain. She appears to be an impressive personality. 
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The community may be called, in Qict, theosophy in 
j)ractice, theosophy being the religious faith of its 
members. The obvious criticism is ; What will 
happen when Mrs. 'Fingley dies ? ^hc has, at least 
the power of nominating her successor. Rich men 
have given to her freely ; the schools are now a steady 
source of income, and residents able to pay for rent, 
board, clothing, and children's education, do so; 
otherwise they receive all this free. It is of interest 
to note that this unitpie experrment was in excellent 
odour locally. 


A DEFENCE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Mr. B. O. Flow kr, the editor of tlie Arena, though 

not himself an adherent of .Christian Science, enters a 

vigorous protr;.st against what he describes as the 
recent “ reckless and irresponsible attacks ” on the 
new religion and its founder. He conilemns the 
sensational campaign inaugurated by the Neia York 
World as “ a reckless, false, and brutal atlaok on an 
old lady, a woman who is loved, honoured, and 
revered by hundreds of thousands of intelligent 
people, and one whose life in her home and city has 
won for her the love and respec:t of tlie community.” 

A PKRS(»NAL TLSriMONV. 

He Teels compelled, in tlie interests of justice aivd 
common fairne.ss, to bear his U'stiniony as an outside 
observer of the good work being clone by believers in 
Mrs. JCddy and her doctrine : — 

I do know that it has acliiv\<d and is achicviiii; a j»rc:!t wtirk 
ill lu'alini' llio siik of aIIlicli«>nN of l)<>dy, mind, ami soul ; that 
it is yiving hopi* anl to tens of llmusaiids <»f sorrow- 

<l.irkcnrd lives ; rii.it it is tiansiniitinj; halo into love and hilier- 
iicss into spiritual exaltation in llio case'» of tlioiisamU of lives. 
And I know furthonnoro that its loaihiiij^s arc cxcrlfnjj a 
positive inflilem-c on the religious lives of its l)clieviT.s that is 
not apparent in the lives of the church-members of ofL '7 
rlenominalions where the reli.,;ions truths seem to be lu Id in a 
perfunctory manner; and knowinj; tlir>.e ihiiii^s, 1 demand for 
it, as its rii^Iit, the same fair, just, an<l inlrlleeliially hospitable 
treatment iluit I ask for my own reli^jious views or that 1 demand 
/oi tlio.se of other faiths. 

A nODY OF lllGJU.Y IN riCM.lGFVN T RKLII'.VKRS. 

Among the facts that should be taken Into con- 
sideration in judging Christian Science, Mr. Flower 
I)oints out, is the culture and intelligence of its adher- 
ents. He says ; — 

It is admitted by all who have’sludied the riirlstiun Science 
conj'rej^tions in various chun hes, that they are at least quite 
«qual to other American religious congrogatioiiM in intelligence, 
culture and refinement. That they are Mincere and filled wdiU 
that moral enthusiasm that is a jHilcut '"otor power in all great 
religious or ethical movements in their early days is clearly appa- 
rent to all who impartially investigate this latest religious fellow- 
'Ship. Moreover, the church iiuinlx^rs among its leading 
exponents many names of men and women of ripe culture and 
line scholarship. 

ITS MORAL IDEALISM. 

Of the doctrine itself, Ite says, its moral idealism is 
one of its greatest elements of success : — 

It is a religious interpretation instinct with moral idealism, 
dominated by a strong living faith— by love, hope and courage. 


In a word, it is imparting deep religions fervour and moral 
exaltation to thousands of lives that had been religitnisly mori- 
bund. Thi*! I have noticed for years in association with scores 
of C'hrUtiun Scientists, many of whom I knew when they were 
merely perfunctory members of various churches ; and it ih also 
shown in the fact that while other churches are sparsely attended 
on Sundays and very meagrely represcnt<!d at the wisikly prayer 
and experience meutingh, the C'hristian Science churches are 
usually iicirked by lar;|e attendance. In lloston the iitmoiit 
c.ip.icity of their gn-at new tcMiipIe, which :»ealii over five 
tliou^aiiil people, is fiequently taxed. 

THE IIKM.INt; OF IHK SICK. 

In regard to the cures supposed to have been 
cflectcd under Christian Sricnce treatment, he cites 
seveial cases out of the scores of cures that have 
come under his own personal observation. Whif^ 
tile fact that lliousanib and thousands of persons 
have been cured by Christian .Science does not 
necessarily prove the truth of the Christian .Science 
explanation or theory of cure, it does prove, he main- 
tains - 

that there is a positive agency for healing that oprrates on the 
physic.il, inent.il and mural nature, and changes the whole 
iiutUnik of life, making it calni, serem*, ehei rfirl, liopi^ful and 
strong in faith, and that by making altiuLm or love the 
dominant mite of religion it lirings the patient into rapport wdth 
lofty motal idealism. 


POPULAR MUSIC OF GALICIA. 

In the S[)anish magazine f.a T.eciitra there is an 
article on the popular music of the old jirovince of 
Calicia, in Spain, of which C'orunna forms a part. 
'Fhe w’-’iv.i waxes eloquent over it, calling it incom- 
paiciole ill expres.sion and melody. 'Fhc sweet (Gali- 
cian dialect, misuntlerstood because its Iriic chameter 
and origin are not known to the majority of outsidcr.s, 
greatly tends to I'lihancc its beauty. The (hiliciaiis 
and the Porkiiguese wore pr.iclically one in olden 
times, and many of the iiihabit.ants of ihe Spanish 
jirovince regard themselves as more allied to the 
Portuguese than to the Spaniards. T’lieir province at 
one point is separated from Portugal by the Minho. 
T'he Calieians were clever with musical instruments, 
and made a reputation for them.sclves as in.slrumental- 
ists as well as for thtur vocal powers. Some of the 
songs or poems for which Portugal receives credit are 
really Galician, according to the opinion of the Gali- 
cians. The Castillians copied them in their music, 
but not with distinguished success. 

With 1907 the Atlantic Monthly enters on its 
fiftieth year, and the present editor reminds us of 
this fact in the. article entitled “ Turning the Old 
Leaves,” with which the January number opens. The 
ex-editors of the magazine who are still living are 
Mr. William Dean Howells, Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and Mr. Walter H. Page, and during tlie 
year these writers, as^ well as some of the earliest:^ 
contributors, such as Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Mr. J. G. Tro’^<^’ 
bridge, are to publish articles in the magazine. 
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FOX-HUNTING-A RELIC OF BARBARISM. 

“ Anglo- Australian,” with the emphasis on the 
Anglo, for he is an Englishman by birth, writes in 
The World and His Wife on the brutalising effects 
of fox-hunting — an artjcle in which he gives only too 
much reason for his opinion that “ fox-hunting is a 
relic of barbarism, and should be relegated to the 
same category as bull-I)aiting, cock-fighting, and 
occupations of a similar nature.” Eor our ancestors 
who took delight in these sports there wms some 
‘ excuse ; for us there is none. The writer describes 

. how one day he attended a niect of a well-known 

pack of foxhounds, “ obviously a social function of 
•fCpute and standing.” It w'as but a short run, and 
after it “ there ensued a truly disgusting exhibi- 
tion ” : - 

Disinoiinting, the huntsman rescued the poor creature from 
the hounds, cut otf its hf.id, tail, and feet (mask, brush, and 
pads arc, 1 am informed, the “ sporting *’ Icrm^.) ; tlieii, holding 
aloft the bleeding remains of the animal, he gave a wild yell, 
doubtless to stimulate the ardour of the haying pack, and flung 
the maimed body into their jaws. 

“ lu.ooniNi; ” riiK UAiiv. 

Then* followed a still more disgusting e.xhibition. A 
twelve-year old boy was present at the meet, and for 
the first time he had achieved the honour of seeing 
the “kill.” This meant that he had to submit to a 
ceremony “ more suited for a tribe* of savages than 
educated Englishmen ” : — 

The boy w.is, as it is called, “ bloodcrl.” I hi‘nr that fjuite 
babies are subiiiiUcd to this barbarity. Tlie huntsman smeared 
his face all over with the blood of the defunct fox ! 

TIfIC KOX-nUNl'ING PARSON. 

The friend with whom the writer was staying was a 
clergyman of the fox-hunting type, who, we have* been 
told of late, is almost or (juite e.\tiin:t. It seemed to 
the writer “nothing short of scandalous ” Jhat a clergy- 
man should in any way encourage sucli hideous sport. 

Presently there was another (irive, the fox being a 
stout animal, who fought bravely for his life : — 

I ha<l seen'it at fho start, wh<*n it jumpi'd away full of life and 
vigour, with its coat thick and glos'.y, and its bushy tail car rictl 
jauntily. A sorry spectacle it presented now. Its tail and coat 
were all draggled ; and it was evidently in the] last stage of ex- 
haustion. 

Eventually it disappearcid down a burrow or drain, 
,and then began the digging-out ceremony. A fox- 
terrier being too small to get in, one of the whip|iers- 
in dug out the fox with a spade — “a bedraggled, 
miserable object, barely able to crawl, already half 
dead.” Once again the head, tail and feet were cut 
' off, and the body thrown to the dogs. 

FOX-nUNlTNG LAOIES. 

y " The writer, while fearing that he has lifted up his 
Woice — a very vigorous voice, be it said — in vain, 
yaays it is ((uite time the brutality of fox-hunting was 
I exposed, and he is convinced that most Englishmen 
liave little idea of what the sport really consists. As for 
^ the fox-hunting ladies, with their coarse complexions, 

. loud voices and free gestures, they seemed to him “ to 
. offer an. interesting object-lesson of precisely what a 
woman pught not to be.” 


HOW CRIMINALS SHOULD BE PUNISHED. 

Almost hidden away at the end of the Tall Mall 
Ma*:;azine for February is a short article, by Mr. 
'Phornas Holmes, giving suggestions on (he mode 
of punishing criminals. 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS EOR £ylOO. 

Mr. Holmes quotes the story of a tieket-of-lcave 
m.'in who has done about thirty-five years for olTcnces 
against property possibly not amounting to a hundred 
pounds* worth altogether, for in the present state of 
tlic law an oflence agairibl property sceiiib to be con- 
sidered more serious than an offence again.st (he 
jxirson. This offender, nevertheless, is one of the 
best type of criminals. He is a model i)risoner ; but 
as soon as he is free, antj is supporting himself, he 
lapses before long into his old crime. 

ALONE SIXTEEN HOURS A DAY. 

The prisoner thus describes his fife durin ; his last 
period of detention under the present system of 
punishing criminals : — 

I spent sixteen hours every clay in iny coll akmc, except inj; r.i> 
Saturdays ami Sundays, when I had twenty hours of it. I wjn 
.searched four times ev«‘ry day, rliuini; the wluile six and .i-luilf 
)ears, and once every ft)rtnii;ht niy cell was M.irihed, to see 
if I had anything contiaband. 1 rose at 5.15 every moniing ami 
cleaned iny cell ; at 5.45 T had my broakfik*.! of ten ounces of 
bread and one pint of pour Ici ; at 7.0 every morning 1 wt^nt to 
chapel for ten minutes, after chapel I hatl ten niinuies* piiade. 
I had all my meals in my cell, my dinner at 11.30, and 
my tea at 5.30 ; at 6.45 I iniiiht go to bccL 1 knew every l»it of 
my cell, every scratch on the door and every inaik on the wall. 
We had a few books lu read, but the light was imt gi)i d. 

HU MANISING TKE.ATMENT. 

Mr. Holmes, as the result of his long cxpc^io^l^c of 
prisons nnd prisoners, makes some practical Miggc-.-- 
tions towards the reform of the existing system of 
punishment. He places first the importance of fwo- 
viding each prisoner with an abundance of work. 
Industries should be provided which would throw 
some interest into the lives of the prisoners. '1 hen 
Mr. Holmes would abolish ticket-of-lcave, and iti ite 
place offer rewards for industry and good behaviour - 
improvements in the conditions of the prisoner, better 
food, and other humanising influences. He thinks 
most prisoners would respond to the opp)ortunity, and 
industry and skill would become habitual. 

In the case of the young, and even the unfit, the 
schoolmaster and the technical instructor should be a 
leading feature, and gymnastic exercises and athletic 
sports should be encouraged. But for real hardened 
professional criminals, such as forgers, counterfeit 
coin-makers, and the Hite of the burglar class, Mr. 
Holmes says short sentences are useless. Such men 
should be detained for life, but some of the skill and 
industry which they have eidiibited in their criminal 
professions might be turned to account when they are 
under detention, and they might be made to earn 
their own living. 
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THE CHARM OF THE ITALIAN GARDEN. 

Rkvik.wini;, very favourably, Mr. H. Inigo Triggs’ 
recent hook on “ The Art of (jarden Design in Italy," 
with Mrs. Aubrey Blond’s b<‘aiitiful photographic 
plates, and other illustrations, a writer in the AV///-- 
biir^h Rnjicio traces the history of the Italian garden 
from early Roman times to those of Luf'ullus, the 
Ciesars, and Hadrian ,* through the dark ages, when 
the monks alone kept alive the art of horticulture, 
although the oeriipants of castles sometimes culti- 
vated tiny garilens under great diCficullies on the 

battlements ; down to the Kenaissantr, loiij; before 

the maturity of which the garden had om e again 
taken its jilace in civilised lih: in Italy. I'he Italian 
garden originally came — the idea of it, at lea.st- from 
(ireecc. In the Middle; Ages it had undoubtedly 
great iiiflucncA; on the Knglish garden, and it was 
perhaps partly owing to tlu* initiativi; of Henry VHI.’s 
Ambassador in the llurgo Niiovo that Italian workmen 
Were often employed on English gardens. Some of 
our nio.st famous gardens dali: from this lime ; that of 
Hampton (amrt being the best known example. 

A I. Ain a-: scmmi k-iuh -i*. 

Hoiiblless owing to the ditfcrenecN of clim.ile and 
national tempi rament, the llalian gawlen has always 
heiai quite a different thing fiom tlie ICnglisIi garden. 
In fact, the Italiati conception of a garden sta-ms to 
have alwa)s been not so much of a pU asaum e formed 
of velvety lawns and masses of i»right flowers and 
blo.ssoming .shrubs, but an extensive .summer-house, 
with broad terraces, long grovi's and alleys, evergri‘en 
ihenlres, and, above all, an enelianling prospeci to (am- 
leinplale. Without this i nclianting prosjji'et no llalian 
ganlcn eoiihl be considered jierfei t. I «|uote a few 
jjn.ssages to illustrate the writers meaning more hilly 

l?y llu* reprtitinn of enclo'^iiri’, trn.ur. sl:iii\\ay •nul nS.iini' ; 
wall, the ey** i*. tlfcriwd in to pl.m .ii?.! pnnHirtiMi. . 

In wanchTiiig in an llalian gardm wr l.ikv .1 luiij; u.iic I'l 
discovvr its plan .ind r\t<-nt. As in a luniv nl purpusf, (In 
spai’.e i't divided hy gn-i'ii walU .ind b-irricrs and ami 

«*iir prognss is carfl'iilly cnliwinal hy varicly. '1 lie 
whiTo the .sunshine blazes, jinimt'iiailrs uf i-oiiip.ir.ilivL* pubiiiilv, 
ciintrast with llu* M-cliisioii uf ihr st-cn-l gardt-n, and dfM-rnd (n 
alh^.s, giianlecl by clipped !u'(lg**s .ind h’-uling (u lb«* .''heller uf 
an ilex boyfo^ lanil and il.iik in the most ''toii’liing inidd.iy. .\ 
giren gloinii, in which marble figures glimmer l.imtiy, givi*s 
place to :i gay parterre or sceiitol lemon g.irdcn. Aiul, we 
h.ive .siiiil, in planning, the designer keep'. ilie landscape alwayv. 
in his tiiiiid. 

WHKRKIN IdliS It'S UlAKM. 

In fact, “ the practical use to be made of the 
garden and the enjoyment affordeil by il,” so great 
in such a couniry as Italy, dele: mined Italian garden 
design. 'I’he old Italian garden-makers had a perfect 
understanding of the art of comi)Osiiion, of which 
many instances could be (pioted. But the last thing 
an Italian garden was meant to be was a place for 
the display of fruit and flowers. Roses and some few 
flowers do indeed gro\^ in profusion ; but what the 
. Italians loved and love is 

an expanse of rich ami ordcrwl foliage, varieil by opcii, stiimy 
.spaces and a stately scheme of .stonewoik, and the lemon tree-. 


and geraniums or ciiriiations areilisposed in pi it-' as they might be 
in the galleries of the luuise. It i.s this mingling of romance 
with which makes so strong an appeal in the Italian 

ganien. .Si>leiidid as it is, it contrives to combine something 
which we can only describe as comfort with its sph-iKlmir. It 
is a place in which you long to linger and ''peiid )our day, 
Willi all its lavidi uriiaiiient, its si/'.*.anil grandeur, it ha.s a 
homelike feeling. 

It forms, ill fa< t, “ a link between the: domesticity 
of the dwelling on the one hand, and the beauty or 
wildness uf Nature on the other.” 

WORRY THE DISEASE OF THE AGE. 

In CttssrlPs \fa)^iizin£ and the Civiadian 
nine Dr. C'. W. Saleeliv writes a .series of articles on 
this subject. 

\NI> INSAMIX. 

He insi.sts on the establi.sheil but that adults are 
niiieli niort* gr.urly iivjiired by worry than by fatigue. 
He greatly questions whether im re mental overwork 
has ever kilh-d ansnne, in spite cf the jirevalent 
impression that il is llu; cause of inueh insanity, 
lhain-work in a sluffy workroom will kill you of 
luhciciilosis ; brain-work with worry has slain its 
lluuisands ; liolh, with insomnia, Iuim slain their ten 
thousands; hul brain-work alone may fairly plead 
Nol Chiilty. InsanilN, which Dr. Salechy tloes not 
think is ini'rcasing anything like so much as is 
gcncrallv believed, is largely the consequence or 
symptom of worry. It is i*.spe(‘ially the “ hordtTland 
ca.ses”- ptTsuns neither dislinctly sane nor distinctly 
insane for which w’orry is resjionsihle. Often the 
worr' i.-. nuide much worse hy the habit of drug- 
taking, whiih is undoubtedly laineiiiahly on the 
inen'a.se. 

N\OKK\ \M) KlIIidMls lin.I I I'. 

.Xnother cause lending to increase worry is. 
Dr. Salcehy* thinks, the coiisiant unilermining of 
llu- foundaiiuns of orthodox heruf. In Eiiro|>ean 
countries l»eIonging to the Oreek and Roman 
(’alholic (!hiin'hes siiickle is rarest, and in I’rotestant 
countrie.s it is highest. The nuinher in Baris is 
enormous ; hul Baris is a place apart. 'I’he Calviii- 
i.slu; doctrine of jiredeslination may, il has been 
suggested, he partly responsible for this. 

WOKUV ANO INKKi riUN. 

Inasnuu h as xvorry lowers the general stale of the 
health, and in.ismuch as a lowcrcil .state of health 
predisposes to the ’.eceplion of microlu s, worry 
assists diseases other than mi ntal and nervoij.*>. The 
more infection is feaied — /.«*., worried about -the more 
likely it is to he taken. Infectious di.seasc tends to 
jiass from those who stand up to face il, and to fasten 
on those cringing before it. In its doctrine that to 
worry and to fear must be attributed ail ills lies the 
.success of Christian Science. 'I'he doctrine is true of 
so many of these ills that Christian Seieiue really 
cures them. In other w'ords, ('hri.stian Scientists, 
with all their quackery, have got hold of a great^ 
fundamental truth. T'he same maga/ine contains a - 
short article 011 Mrs. Eddy, with a portrait. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF FLOWERS. 

By Maukick Makterlinck. 

In the hVbniary Harper Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck 
completes his article on the Intelligence of the 
Flowers begun in the December number. He makes 
no claim to providing a manual on the subject, hut 
shnply draws attention to a few interesting events 
connected with flowers. 

THE MOST JNTKIJ.IOK.M' KF.OWKR OK AI I.. 

'I'he niosl inlelligenl of all our flowers an: the 
orchids, the, typical flower of which roscmblt^s thi* 
yawning mouth of a ('hinc.se dragon. Mr. Maeter- 
iiiick dcscrihes how the orchid is fertiliscil by 
insects - 

The liiwcr lip, which is wry long, and which hangs in the 
form of a jagged or <lentate apron, serves as a lan<ling-place for 
Ihe insect. The upper lip rounds into a sort of hotjil, which 
.shelters the essential organs; while, at the haik of the flower, 
lM»iide the peduncle, there falls a kind ot spur, or long, pointed 
horn, w'hicli contains the nectar. 

In most flowers the stigma, or female organ, is a more oi Ie^s 
viscid little tuft, which, at the end of a fr.iil stalk, p.uiently 
awails the coming of the pollen. In the orchid this tradilioii.d 
installation li.as heconie irrecognisalde. At the h.nck of tlic 
iiiotith, ill (he placi* oC(upie<l in the throat iiy the uvula, aie 
two closely' welded stigmas, aliove whicli rises a third stigma 
niodilied into an extraordinary organ. At its top it canies 
a sort of little pouch, or, more correctly, a sort c»f stmip, 
which is I'alled (he rostclluiii. This sloup is full of a \isciil 
fluid in wliieii .soak (wo tiny halls, whence isMie two short stalks 
laden at (heir upper extremity with a packet of grains of pollen 
carefully tied up. 

KKRTII.I.SKU IIY INSKflS. 

When the insect enters tlui flower this is what 
happems : — 

She lands on the low’er lip, outspread to receive her, and, 
attracteil l»y (he .scent of the nectar, seeks to reach the horn that 
contains it, right at the hack. Hut (he passage is purposely very 
narrow ; and the insect’s head, as she ailvam-eN, nccess;irily 
strikes the sloup. 'I'he latter, mindful of the feast slun k, is at 
once ruptured along a convenient line and lays hare the two 
little halls .steeped in the viscid fluul. 'I'liese, coming into im- 
mediate contact with the visitor’s skull, fasten to it and hecoiiu' 
firmly stuck to it, so that, w'hen the insect leaves the flmver, she 
carries them aw'ay ami, with llwm, the two stalks which rise 
from them and which cinl in the packets »if tied-tip pollen. We 
therefore have the insect capped with two straight, liot tie-shaped 
horns. 

IHK INiIKNliirV OK THE ORCHID. 

The un(*oitsriou.s artisan then enters a neighbouring 
flower, but the orchid counts the seconds and 
mea.sures the sjiace. Mr. Maeterlinck continues his 
exposition of the miracle : — 

W her horns reiiiaineil stiff, they w'oiihl simply strike with 
their pollen masses the other pollen masses soaking in the 
vipilant stoup, and no event would spring from the pollen 
tningling with pollen. But here the genius, the experience and 
the foresiglit of the orchid Ix'came apparent. 'The orchid has 
minutely calculated the time ne<*ded for the insect to suck the 
nectar and repair to the next flow'cr, and has ascertained that 
this requires, on an average, thirty seconds. 

We have seen that the packets of pollen are carried on twi> 
short stalks insi^rtcil into the viscid Ixills. Now at the point of 
insertion there is, umler either stalk, a small membranous ili^k, 
whuse only Ainction is, at the end of thirty second.s, to contract 
and throw forw.ard the stalks, so that they hend an<t f1esi:ribe an 
arph ofminety degrees. This is the rejiiilt of a new calculation, 


not of time on this occasion, but of space. The two horns of 
pollen th.it cap the nuptial messenger are now horizontal, and 
})oint in front of her head, so that when she enters the next 
flowi:r they will just strike the two wielded stigmas over which 
hangs the stoup. 


“ARABIAN NIGHTS'* AND “MORTE D*ARTHUR.** 

A Bi.shop’s SuucKsnvE Comparison. 

Ln the North American Rn'ieiv Bishop Mann ofiTcrs 
a very suggestive comparison between the “ Thousand 
and One; Nights” and tlic “ Morte d’Arthur.” 'Fhesi; 
two great cycles of romance reached their final 
redaction in the fifteenth century. One was of the 
b^ast, the other of the West \ one by an Arabian, the 
other by an Kngli.shman. lHach was the firodticlion 
of the life of a society stretching over a long period. 
Kach is pervaded by a rehgion, and absolutely loyal 
to a faith. Each stands for the ideal of its respective 
community ; one for what the disciples of Jesus, the 
other for what the disciples of Mahomet, felt and wished 
long after their founders had ixissed away. Magnificent 
indeed, he says, are the “ 'Phousand and (^ne Nights.” 
'rhe Bishop does full justice to the inde.structible 
charm of their opulent narratives. Vet, ixissing to a 
.scientific consideration of the respective qualities of 
the two cycles, the Bishop dcnoiinres the spectacle 
presented by tlie “ Arabian Nights ” as “ sickening.” 
'Phey are thoroughly unblushing, callously sensual. 
'Phey are utterly sordid. I'he characters are marked, 
as Robert Louis Stevenson said, by rascality and 
cruelty. 'Pherc are no magnificent aspirations or 
heroic resolves. 'Phe brutality of the men is shameless. 
The “Arabian Nights” unroll a panorama of hateful 
and contemptible liuman beings. 'Phe original is in 
many ]jarts untranslatable into any decent language. 

In the “Morte d’Arthur” the contrast is most 
striking — 

Hltc :iic splemlid groups, where ’'all the brothers are bra\f' 
and all llic sisters virtuous." Hero is chivalric daring ; here 
i-. the steadfast seeking of a W'orthy quest ; here are souls which 
the bodies serve ; here is toil for toil’s sake and battle fur battle’s 
sake— or, rather, both for the sake of some unselfish yet all- 
repaying end ; here are staunch friendship and questionless 
loyally and sacied love. 

We go forth seeking the Sangreal, conscious that only our 
sins can keep us from its blissful beholding. There are villainies 
and debaucheries and cruelties in the “ Mtirte d’ Arthur " ; but 
the sins are never condoned and never go unpunished . 

The Bishop says : - 

It would l>e hard to find two other books so alike -in their 
origin -each a composite of myths and legends, each with a 
strict theological crccil, each with its Bible in the background 
and its Paradise ahead, yet so utterly unlike and repugnant in 
their contents. 

“Home Coun ties,” in the World's Work^ describes, 
from the man's own letters, how a City clerk of twenty 
qualified for settler's work in New South Wales by 
serving as farm labourer on a relative’s holding in the 
north of Scotland. In three months on the farm he 
increased his weight by on^ stone eleven pounds, hi.s 
chest measurement by 5-; inches, his biceps by 4; 
inches. He enjoyed his work. 
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THE POET OF THE COMMONPLACE. 

Longfeu.o\v’s VKRsrFiicn Sermons. 

The centenary of Longfellow’s birth, which is being 
celebrated in America on February 27th, affords Mr. 
l*’rancis Gribble the opportunity of writing a somewhat 
<'ontemptuous article on the poet in the Furtnightly 
Review, 

C:OMMONI*L.\CE T(» \N INCRFIlIRLK DKOREE. 

The manner of I.ongfellow*s lif»\ he contends, pre- 
sented insuperable obstacles to his becoming a poet of 
the first rank. It was essentially a commonplace life, 
befitting a commonplace mind : — 

The standing marvel, intlred, tn the student of Longfellow's 
work is that a man with so commonplace a mind .should occa- 
sionally write so well. He ofl^Mi clothes the commonplace so 
luMiitifiilly that one almost fails to ret'ognise it for what it is, 
nnd that, no doubt, is one of the explanations of bis popularity. 
If is ideas, as well as his language, can be understanded of the 
pef»plp. Tlicy roughly eorn-spond with the ideas that the p(H>ple 
bear in church, ami yet they seem to Im; original through the 
novel Ixiauly of the emhellishmeiils. Jhit anyone who wants to 
kmov what the ideas are like when unemixdlislicd will find a sh«>rl 
^•uf to the discovery if he turns over a few pages of Longfellow’s 
■“Journal.” It is.simplc, natural, sincere - -but it is also nuiimon- 
j)lace to an almost imicdihle degree. 

Hl.S UNI.Y CKXR.U TKRISTfC HAtlll'. 

It is in vain, Mr. Gribble laments, that otie searches 
the annals of his life for any characteristic anecdote : — 

He had no characteristic habit except that of ilecorating his 
person. His garments were anything but “ suhliisc ” ; his ties, 
.iikI his waistcoats in particular, witc always highly colourtnJ ; 
his landlady is said to have feared that they were the outwanl 
visible sign of a hidden aiidictioii to gallantry. Her appreheti- 
-ions, however, were <]uiic groundless, 'riiis w.as the p»»el*.- 
<»nly protest against the sobriety of his surroundings. The 
w'nistcoat of many colours wa-, as it were, a safety valve. 
Having donneil it and let off steam, I.,ongfellow could, for the 
lest, live a wholly conventional life in it. Throughout the week 
lie w.as the most diligent of teachers ; ami, like his oun \illaL'e 
hlacksiiiitli, he went on .Sund.a}.'> to the church. 

EDIFICATION SET TO MU.SIC. 

Church-going, Mr. Gribble believes, is bad for 
l)octs, and he.* notes with an obvious sigh that Long- 
fellow never went out before the sermon. He had far 
too docile a mind for that : — 

And, of course, he paid the price of his ilocility. His limita- 
tions as a poet arc precisely the limitations of the man who is 
pt^rpetually seeking edification from the pulpit. It would be 
untrue to say that he makes no apiH;al to intellectual ri'aders, 
hut he certainly makes none to the intellect. An intellectual 
reader may admire his work as h< adniire-s a pretty child or a 
pretty piece of cinhroidcry, or even a simple, plaintive ballad, 
but the effect passes **likc the ceasing of exquisite music,” ami 
no permanent trace remains. There has, one feels, betm no new 
thought, and no fresh reading of the riddle. The .Sunday’s 
sermon has l)een versified ; edification has l)ecn st!t to music ; 
the conventional has been restated less conventionally; the 
ohvious'—or what ]Kis.ses for such with tin* church-goers — has 
l)cen embellished by some bcaiilifully pathetic anecdote. Long- 
fellow, m short, has played a .suiiablc voluntary at the close of 
I he evening service. 

A HUMitRUM POET. 

Mr. Gribble sums up his estimate of Longfellow in 
the following passage ; — 

His was a limited genius of the sort that needs to be sheltered 


to reach its full development. He had a keen sense of the 
l>eautifa1, but also a keen appreciation of the orderly. He had 
nothing to say — no message to deliver that could not just as well 
lx.* delivered from the pulpit. It is doubtful whether he would 
ever have discovered such a messiige in anyT^xpcrience, however 
unusual or painful. He was the type* of man of whom one can 
safely say that it is well for him to settle down early,- seeing that 
th:K is the fulfilment of his obvious destiny. He was born to be 
the poet of the obvious and the humilnim. There have l)een 
plenty of others ; hut he tc»wers alx»ve them. 


THE VAMPIRE MILLIONAIRE. 

Some Remar karle Figures. 

Mr. Henry Frank, wrilittg in the Arena oik 
.AineTican millionaire.s, selecLs Ru.s.scli Sage as a 
typical instance of what he calls the vampire million- 
aire.” ** Sage, he says, was the chief factor in creating 
in the imagination of the American child a god of 
gold that comfKils his idolatry. Sage’s only thought 
was money ; his only passion was gold ; his only 
dream was a s|X!ctral mountain charged from base to 
summit with that element, that for him and his age 
hft'ame the supreme symbol of wealth and power. 

I millionaire rrr 33^,333 avera(;e citizen.s. 

Mr. Frank gives some remarkable figures, in which 
he contrasts the wealth accumulated by a single 
millionaire with the wealtli of the nation as a whole. 
He says : — 

When Sage was horn the entire nalitm was reputed to possess 
less than three billions of dollars in aiiu.d wealth. To-day one 
niati ah^'.i. is ri*putcd to be able to draw his cheque for more 
*1. one-third i»f the whole nation’s wealth when Russell Sage’s 
I'aiiy eyes first opened r»n the morning light. When Sage was 
horn tlie per capita wealth of the country is sahl to have been 
lesN than ffio. In 1890 ihe^ per capita wealth was reputed to 
lia\e been alxnit ;f26o. To-day, })roi>ahly slightly more. When 
Sage clied he l\|^d gathered into his individual coffers a total 
aiiioiinl <»f liches equal to the combined average possession of 
333,333 of the eiti/.ens of his country at the lime of his birth. 

HIS POWER OF accumulation. 

Mr. Frank then goes on to point out the startling 
contrast that exists between the millionaire’s [lowers 
of accumulation and those of the ordinary citizen : — 

H.id he annually earnerl but the sum wlii^h was equivalent to 
tlif average /er capita wealth of his fellow-citizens at the time of 
hi- birth, it would have laki 11 him over three hundred thousand 
yc.irs to h.'ive hoanled the amount which he is reputed to have 
galhercMl into his personal coffers within the comparatively brief 
space of four-score anil ten years ; provided that he had noisiienta 
cent of it and had relinquished the accruing interest. On the basis 
of this calculation he succcedirri in hoarding in a single year what 
it shoulil have taken him five thous:ind years to have .acquired had 
his aniiuat earning l>cen but the per capita wealth at his birth-time. 
And let it not lie forgotten that the per capita wealth of our 
people at Sage’s birth was but little less than the amount tRat 
the average labourer earned in a single year in the highest 
wages in 1S90. in that year the average anrual earning of the 
lalxiurer was jClio. Making our calculation with that figure as 
the liasis, we finil that it would have taken 181,818 years for a 
single person to have accumulated the treasure trove that Russell 
Sage left as his heritage when the steel locks snapped shut on 
his amazing mausoleum. • .4 

These arc, indeed, remarkable figures, over whieh* 
the thoughtful mind may ruminate with advantage. 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF BOOK PRICES. 

'1’he recent reduction in the price of novels from 
6s. to 2S. 6d., and the controversy that has been waged 
for months about theiproper price of books, makes an 
article by Mr. A. W. Pollard, in Cornhill Magazine^ 
on “ Four ('enturies of Book Prices,” of quite topical 
interest. 'Fhe rise and fall of book prices have been 
very marked since the invention of printing. In 1541 
the (ireat Bible was ordered to be in possession of 
every parish in England by the month of November. 
(Copies were to be sold at los., in sheets, or 1 2s. bound; 
^or, in modern money values, and ^7 10s., a low 
“^rice considering the conditions of printing in those 
days. For the quarto New Testament published in 
*55^1 IS. rod. was the price fixed by the Privy 
. Council ; for the next year’s octavo, is. 

.SOME Kl.IZAHETHAN PRICKS. 

Itlli/abcthan pamphlets, sucli as Nash and (ircene 
wrote, seem to have cost 4(1., a price wliicli, if the 
pamphlet succeeded, allowed of a ])rofit to the seller, 
and even a payment to the author. The 1609 edition 
of “ 'Froilus and Cressida ” cost 6d., which the writer 
thinks was probably the price of all the numerous 
quarto editions of Eli/abetlian and Jacobean plays, 
and ccpial to 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. at the pres(int time — 
about the price wo are asked to pay for a new play 
by Mr, Stephen Phillips. He admits, however, that 
relative values are very ticklish things to be certain 
about. If the Shakespearean book-buyer compared 
the price of a book with that of his breakfa.st, he 
probably thought it dear ; if he compared it with the 
<.ast of his gay clothing, he probably thought it cheap. 

Milton’s hook pricks. 

The first edition of ** Paradise Lost, cost 3s., and 
it is one of the commonplaces of literary history that 
Milton received only (;;^ro during his life and jQS 
to his widow) for it from his publisher, on whose head 
' much abu.se has, in conseciuence, been heaped. Mr. 
Pollard, however, thinks that, considering that Milton 
was the first English poet to earn this or any sum at 
all like it by agreement with his publisher, and not 
as a dole from a patron, and also considering that 
much odium attached to his name, and that he 
rejected rhyme and did other unusual things, his 
ublisher was a man of some enterprise, and rather to 
e praised than blamed. From the very beginning 
of printing, we are told, “ authors and editors were 
occasionally paid.” For long, however, this was the 
• exception, and only in the seventeenth century did it 
become the rule, necessarily raising the selling price. 
Before leaving this subject it may be noted that 
Dryden netted as much as ^1,200 by his “ Virgil.” 

SCOTT’S INFkUENCK ON PRICK.S. 

Fairly early in the eighteenth century novels were 
usually priced at 2s. 6d. a volume, and remained at 
( this price for about fifty years. But then “ Tom Jones ” 
filled* six volumes, and cost 16s. ; Tristram Shandy ” 
fyied two, the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” two, “ Evelina ” 


three, and “ Cecilia ” five. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the (piestion of “ artificial ” prices 
7 ’ersus popular ones had to be carefully considered 
by author and publisher. Scott’s poems fetched 
enormous prices — “Marmion” 31s. 6d., and “The 
l.ady of the I-ake” and others ^2 2s. But the usual 
cost of a volume of poetry was about 5s. 6d. And as- 
Scott ran up the price of the quarto poem to its 
highest pitch, so he ran up the price of novels, 
which, however, wras already rising. Miss Au.sten’s 
“Sense and Sensibility” was published (iSir) at 15s., 
in three volumes ; and two years later “ Pride and. 
Prejudice” at 18s.; but in 1814 fhe anonymous- 
Wizard of the North’s “ Waverlcy” came out at 21s. 
Up and up went his prices, till 318. 6d. was reached,, 
and for one novel even *485. (four volumes at 12s. 
each). Meanwhile “ Northanger Abbey’* had come 
out in four volumes at only 6s. a volume. After 
Scott’s day poetry fell to moderate price.s, but the 
three-volume novel for most of the century stayed at 
the fancy price of los. 6d. a volume. Dickens and 
I'hackcray issued their novels in twenty or twenty- 
four {xirts at IS. each, but as a rule the 31s. 6d. 
tyranny remained in force till 1894. 'Phe writer 
thinks that novels might be issued at 4.S. net now 
without serious harm, “ but e\|)eriments in lowering 
prices are not to be rashly made.” 


PROGRESS OF ENGLISH HCTION. 

In the Quarterly Rmao Mr. R. K. Prothero 
describes the growth of the historical novel in a 
|)a|x;r that might well find {x^rmanent lodgment in 
some great encyclopojdia, lit* traces the growth of 
historical romance from the days of Queen Elizai>Pth 
down to the present time. His survey is .summed up 
in the following striking paragra|)h : — 

Thus the jwogress f>f Knglish hclioii is marked by the same 
Stag's which belong to the growth of a human fieing. It 
]Msses from tlie childish love of incident to the romantic senii- 
iiieiit and passion of youth ; it leaves ideal extravagances for 
(he rc*:ililics of life, as it gathers the experience and employs 
the wisdom of active manhood ; in the meditative spirit of 
ndvanriiig yenrs, when the fire and pn.ssioii of youth has died 
down, it exercises its brain on cold psychological analysis ; and, 
to complete the metaphor, it returns in its dotage to the tastes of 
its childhrxxl and luxuriates in blood-curdling tales of impossible- 
adventures. 

The differences may be put in another way. In its particular 
course of development the novel illustrates (hi! growing sense of 
the ** mystery in us which calls itself 1.” It is inure and more 
absorbed in 

'* This main miracle that thou art thou. 

With puwer on thy own act and on the world.'* 

The exhibition of character has grown to be the highest aim of 
literature, its distinguishing failure, its greatest triumph. The 
evidence of this new and absorbing interest lies on every side. 
It is seen in the method of writing history, biography, poetry; 
and, above all, in fiction. 

The complexity of modern civilisation and the 
scientific study of life have, Mr. Prothero contends, 
contributed to the decay of the drauAa and to the 
elevation of the novel. 
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Under this head ttie reader will find a ready reference, to the more important articles in the periodicals 

on the Topics of the Motith, 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Agriculture, Land : 

To the Land without .Saving, by “ Home Counties/* 

“ World’s Work,” Feb. 

'I'hc .Small Holdings Committee : 

Ferguson, R. Munro, on, “ Inde|jendent Rev/* 
Feb. 

Fordham, K. ()., on, “ Independent Kev/’ Feb. 

Small Fruit Farms, by S. Morgan, “ Fortnightly,’* 
Feb. 

Armies, Military Questions : 

Kngland’s National Army, by Col. V.. A. .Althani, 

“ Cnited .Service Mag,” Feb. 

Military Fdueation, by Licut.-Col. A. I'ollock, “ Fort- 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 

The Soldier the f Government, by K\'-\on.-C'(Mn.. 

“ Cnited .Service Mag,” Feb. 

Organisation and Preparation fc»r War, “Journal of 
Royal United Service Inst,” Jan. 

’.riie Premier and Imperial Defene.*, by Maii»r W. 

Evans, “ Monthly Rev,” Feb. 

Organisation of Imperial Defence Resources, by Major 
P. A. Silburn, “ Ibiited Service Mag,” Feb. 

The French Army and Obedience, by Etienne Lamy, 

“ Corrcspoiulant,” Jan. lo. 

Passive Resistance and Respect for the Law in France, 
by J. CauviC^re, “ Correspondant,” Jan. 25. 

Catholic Church : 

Pius X., by Catholic Priest, “ North Ainerican,” Feb. 
CJathoIic Authority and Modern Society, “ ICdiiibur^jh 
Rev',” Jan. 

Channel Tunnel: 

Barclay, Thomas, on, “ Westminsler Rev,” Feb. 

James, Lieut. -Col. Walter H., on, “Contemporary 
Rev,” Feb. 

Symposium on, “ Nineteenth Cent," Feb. 

Unsigned article on, “ Nineleenili Cent” Supplem* ;... 
Feb. 

‘Charity Org^anisation Society, “Oiiarlerly Rev/’ Jan. 
Crime and Prisons: 

How Prisoners should be punished, by Thomas 
Holmes, “ Pall Mall Mag, Feb. 

'The Punishment of First Oft’onders, by 'Thomri'^ 
Holmes, “ f Grand Mag,” Feb. 

The Old Penology and the New, by Eugene Smith, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 4. 

Imprisonment for Debt, by M. J. Landa, “Economic 
Rev,” Jan. 

Education : 

The Education Bill, 1906 : 

Brown, Mgr., on, “ Dublin Re\,” Jan. 

Henson, Canon, on, “ Iml?'.cndcnt Rev,” Feb.; 
“ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

Christian Education in Elementary Schools, by W. 

Temple, “ Economic Rev/* Jan. 

Where Education breaks down, by W. Me Andrew, 
“ Educational Rev/* Jan. 

Humanistic Realistic Education, by F. Paulsen, 
“ Educational Rev,” Jah. 

The Modern University Movement, by Prof. A. 

Smithelis, “ University Rev,” Jan. 

The Commercial Value of a University Education, by 
J. Spencer Hill, “ University Rev,” Jan. 


Electoral : 

The Moral of Huddersfield, by J. Keir Hardie, “ Inde- 
pendent Rev,’* Jan. 

Huddersfield and the Strength of Liberalism, by H. W. 

Strong, “ Independent Rev,” Feb. 

The Proportional Representation Society’s Test Elec- 
tion, by J. Dillon Lit mb, “ Positivist Rev,” Feb. * 

Emigration and Immigration: 'The Human Side of 
Immignation^ by J. (G. Brooks, “ Century Mag,” Feb. 
Finance : 

Income Tax Reform, by (G. D. Clancy, “ New Ireland ' 
Rev,** Fel). 

Fiscal Policy ki France .and Britain, by .Sir R. Hamil- 
ton Lang, “ Blackwood,” Feb. 

‘(Gambling with Cards, on the Turf, and on the Stock 
Exchange, by (G. Jollivct, “ Correspondiint,” Jan. lo. 
Fisheries : 

Biitish Sea Fisheries, “ Oiiarlerly Rev,” Jan. 

Municipal Enterprise and the Oyster Fisheries of 
('olchesler, by B. J. Hyde, “Windsor Mag,” Feb. 

The Crisis in the Sardine Fishery, by C. l.c Goflic, 

“ Rev. dcs Deux Mondes,” Jan. 15. 

Food Supply of England in War : 

Bellairs, C,, on, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 

Savary, H. R., on, “ Annales dcs Sciences Poliliques,” 
Jan. 

Graft in England, by F. C. Howe, “ American Mag,” 
Feb. 

Housing Problems : 

CNi-P.artncrship in Housing, “ Millgate Monthly,” Feb. 
Bon;aville, by J. A. Dale, “ Economic Rev,” Jan. 
Workmen’s Enterprise in Germany, by A. Betts, 

“ Millgate Monthly,” Feb. 

Insurance : Mutual Life Insurance, by F. C. Lowell, 

“ .Atlantic,” Jan. 

Ireland : * 

'The Irish Land Problem, by J. M. Kelly, “West- 
minster Rev,” Feb. 

An .Agrarian Revolution, by T. W. Russell, “ Dublin 
Rev,” Jan. 

Pacala Hibernia, by W. J. Corbel, “Westminster 
Rev,” Feb. 

A University for Cork, “Church Qrly,” Jan. 

Jews : 

The Political Rights of English Jews, by H. S. Q. 

Henriques, “Jewish (^riy,** Jan. 

'The .Social Unrest ot the Modern Jews, by Dr. K. 
Alexander, “ Preussische Jahrbuchcr,” Jan. 

Labour Problems : 

The English Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth 
Century, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 

Paris and Her Unemployed, by G. C. Rotheby, 

“ World’s Work,” Feb. 

Factory Inspection in the United 'States, by Bclva M. 

Herron, “ Amer. Journal of Sociology,” Jan, 

Industrial Insurance, by C. R. Hendersoii, “Amer. 
Journal of Sociology,” Jan. 

Labour Insurance in Germany, by Prof. F. Zahn, 
“Rev. Economique Internationale/* Jan. 

Municipal and Local Government : 

Wanted ; a New Spirit in the Expenditure of Public 
Money, by M. Carberry, “World’s W*ork,” Feb. 

The Parks and Squares of London, by E. Staley, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 
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The Review of Reviews 


Navies and Naval Affairs : 

Admiralty Adtninibtraliun and Naval Policy, J'.din- 
burgh Rev,” Jan. 

Recent Attacks on the Admiralty, by J. S. Corbett, 

“ Nineteenth Centtlry,” Keb. 

The Present Distribution of the British Fleet, by 1 /ieut.- 
Capt., “ Deutsche Monatssclirift,” j:in. 

The Premier and Imperial Defence, by Major W. 
Kvans, “ Monthly Rev,” Feb. 

Organisation of lmpcri.il Defence Resources, bvM.ijor 
P. A. Silburn, “ United Service Mag,” Feb. 

Australian and Nav.il Defence, by Lieut. L. 11 . lloidern, 
*• United Service .M.ig,” Feb. 

Self-Culture in the Navy, by Commander 11 . N. Shore, 
“ United Service M.ig,” Feb. 

New Method of resting the Speed of Ships, by J. 
Johnston, “ United Service Mag,” Feb. 

'rile Americ.'in N.ivv Fifty Yeais Ago, by C.ipt. A. 'I'. 

Mahan, “ Harper;^ Feb. 

Old Age Pjn3i3ns, Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

The Poplar Workhouse Inquiry, by (iordon Crosse, 
“ Kconomic Rev,” J an. 

A (lernian 'rramp Prison, by \V. 11. Dawson, “ Fort- 
•iiightly Rev,” Feb. 

Parliimentiry (see also Flectoral) : 

Twelve Months of P.irlianient, by C. F. (1. M.isteriii.ui, 
*• Independent Rev,” Jan. 

The Parliament of iqo(>. “ Blackwoml,” Feb. 

A 'Pesselated Ministry, “ Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 

'I’he Lords or the People? by J. A. Hobson, Inde- 
pendent Rev,” Jan. 

Lords V. Commons, by llaiuld .Sjiender, ‘•Con- 
temporary Rev,” Feb. 

A Democrats Defen. e of the llousi* of Lords, by 
M. M. Barrie, “Nineteenth Century,” Fel>. 

A New House of Lords, by Alfred Russel Wallace, 
“ Fortnightly Kev,” Feb. 

Postal Service: Australia’s Pciinv Post, by I'.. J. T. B.. 

“ World’s Work,” Feb. 

Rail jvayj : 

The Railways fur the Niilion, by •Alfred Russel 
Wallace, “ Arena,” Jan. 

'The Sign.ilman and His W’ork, bv Kcighlev .Snowden, 
“Pall Mall Mag.” Feb. ' ' 

The Prevention of K.iilw.iy Accidents, W^lrl(^s 
Work,” Feb. 

Ruskin Hall, Oxford, by Principal Dennis Hird, 

“ Primitive Methodist Qrly,” J.in. 

Shipping and Shipbuilding : 

Steady Flo.it ing Marine Slruclii res, “ Monthly Rev,” 
Feb. 

How France protects Her Merch.int Marine, by Prof. 
A. Viallalc, “ North Amcr Rev,” Jan. 18. 

Sociology, Socialism, etc. : 

Population and iT'ogress, by M. Crackanthorpe, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,’’ Feb. 

The Truth at the Heart of Capitalism and Socialism, 
by Prof. F. Parsons, “ Arena,” Jan. 

J. J. Hill Morgan, J. (VBrien, and (L Clomenceau on 
Socialism, by Charles Johnston, “ North .\mer. Kev,” 
Jan. i 3 . 

The Ministry and Social Reconstruction, b> S. Horton, 
“ Primitive Methodist Qrly,” Jan. 

Temperance Movement and the Liquor Traffic : 

Local Veto, by C. 11 . Roberts, 1 ndepeiidcnl Rev,” 
Feb. 

Humanity and Stimulants, by E. A. Pratt, “ Monthly 
Rev,” Feb. 

Alcohol^ by Dr, Starke, “ Rev. dc rUnivcrsit<5,” Jan. 


Theatres and the Drama : 

An Attempt to Revive the Dramatic Habit, by F. K- 
Benson, “ Nineteenth Century,” Feb. 

'ITie Background of Drama, by E. A. Baughan, “ Nine* 
icenth Century,” Feb. 

Ibsen’s Imperialism, by William .\rchcr, “ Niiictcentli 
Century,’' Feb. 

A Key to Ibsen, by Jeniiette Lee, “ Putnam,” J.in. 

Yiddish Literature and Drama, by James Mew, “ Con- 
lcin|)orary Kev,” Feb. 

Wealth, Gospel of, and Millionaires: Our V'ainpirt.- 

Millionaires, by H. Frank, “ Aicna,” Jan. 

Women and Women’s Work: 

W'omeii and Politics, b\ Miss (.'arolinc K. Stephen, 

“ Nineteenth Century ” FlI). 

Women’s Suffrage in 1906, “ Englishwoman’s Kev,” 

Wtiimn :iiul the Em]>i 1 e, by Clcrtrude King'^lun,. 

“ Lady’s Realm,'’ Fi*l). 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

Colonies, Miscellaneous : 

liii|)eii.il Unity and llic Colonial Conference, 
“()narteiiy Kev," J.in. 

The British F.mpiri* and the ('oloiiial (Hiestion, b\ 
Dr. t‘, Sarolea, “ I’leiissischc J.ihrbiicher,” Jan. 

Flench and Bi tish Colonial .Methods, by H. IL 
Harris, “Chambers's Journal,'’ Feb. 

'file First ICarl of Durham and Colonial Aspiration^ 
“ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan, 

Peace and Disarmament : 

Abbe St. Pieire; tlie I'irst Pre.tchei of ICiiropcuu 
Unity (1712), by Dr. ILins Lindau. “ Nord iind 
.Slid,” Jan. 

'I'he Second Hague t.Onfcrciice, by K. Arnaud, 
“ (irandc Kev,” Jan. ib. 

Africa : 

Egypt, “ Edinburgh Kev.” Jan. 

'Hie Situ. il ion in Egyfit, by .\. B. de C.norville, “ Fort- 
nightly Feb. 

Fr.ince and Algeria, b> L. Hubert, “ Nouvelle Re. ” 
Jan. I. 

The White Fathers of North Afiica, by C. W. Furlong, 
“.Scribner,” Feb. 

Southern .Mgeria, “ Annales des Sciences PuliliqHes,” 
Jan. 

The Tragedy of the Congo, by E. 1 ). Morel, “ La 
Revue,” Jan. 15. 

The Rising in German South-W'est Africa, by Major- 
(k*n. J.cutwein, “ Deutsche Rev,” Feb, 

Prince Bulow’s Little W’ar, by Dr. K. Brcilsclieid, 
“ Independent Rev,” Feb. 

N.itivc Affairs in South Africa, by Miss A. W’erner, 
“Journal of African Soc,” Jan. 

'fhe Future of the Transvaal, by Sir J. West Ridgeway, 
“ Journal of African Soc,” Jan. 

Cape Dutch and the Future Language of South Africa, 
by J. F. van Oordl, “ South African Mag,” Jan. 

'Lhe Asiatic Invasion of the Transvaal, by Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

German East Africa, by Lieut.-Gcn. E. von Liebert, 
“ Westermann,” Jan. 

'I'lie Progress of Uganda, by (L WSlson, “Journal of 
African Soc,” Jan. 

Austria, Emperor Francis ‘ Joseph of, by Hofburg. 

“ Ciissell,” Feb. 

Balkan States, P. Grenier on, “ Grande Rev," Jan. 16. 

Brasil : ( jcnnany in Brazil, by E. Tonnelat, “ Rev. dc 
Paris,” Jan. 1 and 15. 
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China : 

The Real Yellow Peril, “ Church Qrly,” Jan. 

The Rchabililation of China and American Interest in 
the Orient, by Mohammad Uarakatullah, “ Forum,” 

The Population of China, by Ly-Chao- r*oe, “La 
Revue,” Jan. i. 

France : 

'I'hc French Ideal, by G. II. l*o\vell, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Feb. 

The Conditions of Franco-Cicrman l*eace, by Baron 
Pierre clc Conbertin, “ Fortnightly Rev,” F eb. 

Who are the Real Fneinies of France ? by Diplo- 
matist, “ Deutsche Rev,” Feb. 

The Kncyclical of Pius X. to the Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops of France ; French Text. 
“ Rev. du Monde Calh(.Hi([uc,” Jan. 15 ; “ Universile 

Calholiqup,” jaii. 

The F.cclesiastical Crisis, “Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 

Politics and Religion, by Flamen, ‘‘Noiivelle Rev,” 
Jail. 15. 

The New Associations Law, by R. l*ar.iyre, “ Cni- 
versitd Catholiquc,” Jan. 

J he New Law of the Church of France, by R. Du 
M.'igny, “ Univcrsil<5 Callioliqiie,” Jan. 

Church and State in France, by 11. 11. Spailing, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Fcl). 

Rene ILazin's Apologv for French Catholics, by 
R. Balfour, “ Dublin Rev,” Jan. 

The Culluellcs, by A. Bdrard, “ Nouvelle Rev," Jan. i. 

Germany : 

The (ierman Crisis, by P. Bernus, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
Jan. 15. 

Kaiser or People? bv J. L. Garvin, “ Fuilnighlly 
Rev,” Feb. 

Germany at the Parting of the Ways, by J. Kllis 
Barker, “Nineteenth Century,” Feb. 

The Working of a German General l.lection, 
*• Blackwood,” Feb. 

Political- and Admini.stralive Corru|)tion in Germany, 
by K. Reybel, “ La Revue,” Jan. 15. 

The Karly Days of (German Liberalism, by F. Fried- 
rich, “ Preussisclie Jahrbucher,” Jan. 

The liohcnlohe Memoirs, “ Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 

(ierman Designs on Holland and Belgium, b\ Yves 
(luyot, “ North American Rev,” Jan. 4. 

'I’he Legitimate ICxpansiuii of Germany, by 11. IL 
Johnston, “South African Mag,” Jan. 

India: 

The Forests of India and I’heir .Administration, by 
J. Nisbet, “ Nineteenth Century,” Feb. 

The Treatment of Sedition in India, “Blackwood,” 
Feb. 

Italy : 

Signor Tittoni on the Foreign Policy of Italy, by 
Raqueni, “ Nouvelle Rev,” Jan. 15, 

The (2'iestion of the South, b> 'U. Piot, “ .Aimalcs des 
Sciences Politiqiies,” Jan. 

Japan: 

Japan and the Philippine Islands, by J. .\. Le Roy, 
“ Atlantic,” J.in. 

America’s Insult to Japan, by C. \'cy Holman, 
“Arena,” Jan. 


What Japanese Exclusion would mean to America, by 
(). Howes, “ North America Rev,” Jan. 4. 

The Secret of Japanese Patriotism, by A. R. Colqu- 
hoiin, “Monthly Rev,” Feb. • 

Macedonia, see under Turkey. 

Montenegro, by Lady Thompson, “ Nineteenth Cenlurv,” 
Feb. 

Orient, Far East (see also Japan, China, etc.) ; 

North- Kasicrn Asia after the War, by Alexander 
l iar, “ Contemporary Rev,” Feb. 

The Political Siluatitm jn the Far East, by J. G. W. 
Schroeder, “ Konsi*rvative Monatsschrift,” Jan. 

Persia : 

Persia and Her Shahs, by lvannvilch,’“ Conteinp*ss»f 
rary Rev,” Feb. 

'Pile Decay of Persia, by Onenialisi, “ Contemporary 
Ki v,” Feb. 
ifussia : 

The State of Russia, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 

'rhe Riissi.in Crisis, by E. Blanc, “ Correspondant,*’ 
J.m. 25. 

Tlie Russian I’easant, by L. dc Soudak, “ Bibliotheque 
Universelle,” J.m. 

Ru'>sian Political Prisoners, by Vera SlarkotT, “ La 
Revue,” Jan. i. 

Rii.ssia anil the Baltic, by A. Edwards, “ Independent 
Rev,” Eeb. 

Russo-Japanese War : Ilcav Peace was brought about, 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon, “ Contemporary Rev,” J'eb. 

St. Helena and Its Conquerors, bv B. St. Lawrence, 

“ Pall Mall Mag,” Feb. 

South America: The New Era of Maniitacturiiig in 
South America, by (L M. L. Brown and Franklin 
Ailams, “ American Rev. of Revs,’* Feb. 

Spain . 

Chill cli and State, “ Dublin Rev,” Jan. 

'Hie Social Crisis, by M. Eslebane^, “ Espaila y 
America,” No. I. 

Switzerland : Gpen-.Air I'arli aments, by W. G. Fitz- 
Gerald, “ American Rf’v. of Revs," Feb. 

Tristan da Cunha, by Miss Catheimc Webb, “Mill- 
gate Monthly,” Jan. 

Turkey: 

The Ottoman Empire, by J. Novicow, “ Grande Rev,” 
Jan. 1. 

Macedonia and the Neutralisation of Constantinople, 
by ICdwiii Pears, “ Contemporary Rev,” Feb. 

Turkey in .Asia and the Bagdad Railway, by R. Henry, 

“ (liiestion.s Diiilomaliqiics et Colonialcs,” Jan. I. 
United States : 

American Politics, b\ 11. L. West, “ Forum,” Jan. 

Cuba in American Politics, by C. M. Harvey, “ Put- 
nam,” Jan. 

i’hilippine IndepciKlence— When ? by J. 11 Blount, 

“ Noith .Amer. Rev,” Jan. 18. 

'rile Negro Crisis, b\ Washinglon (iladden, “ Aincr. 
Mag,” Jan. 

S<*nator Smoot and Mornionism, by Prof. J. W. (larncr, 

“ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 4. 

Ethics of Corporate Management, by President A. T. 

Hadley, “ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 18. 

Seven Overlords of American Finance, by C. .M. Keys, 

“ World’s Work," Feb. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Thk industriar progress of the world is witnessed 
to by two interesting papers in the February number. 
Messrs. Brown and Adams describe the new era cf 
manufacturing in South Ameri< n. 

SOUTH AMKKK ^N I'KOC-UESS. 

This long-neglected continent seems to be bound- 
ing ahead. Most of the South American States are 
developing their own manufactures by aid of protec'- 
tive taritTs. Twenty-five million dollars from the United 
oidtes alone has been invested in South American 

mines. )Vhole peoples have adopted European costume 

at a rush. Sandals are being generally Replaced by 
shoes. Most of the States are aiming at being self- 
contained. (Joal and iron arewidely <listnbuted. • Petro- 
leum is plentiful. Alcohol, long distilled from sugar- 
cane, is now being distilled with success from coffee- 
shells, so that alcohol is used as a fuel in all localities 
where coffee is grown. One of the best of South 
American assets is ihe splendid water-power which 
is now running to waste on the slopes of the And(!S 
and throughout the Brazilian mountains. The Falls 
of Iguazu, near the junction of that rivei with the 
Parnquay, are said to rival Niagara and lla*. Victoria 
Falls. 'Phe new electrical process of smelting now 
succe.ssfiilly introduced into (h^rmany may create a 
South American Pittsburg without smoke \ Itisexpected 
that South America will weave her own wool and spin 
her own cotton and manufacture her own chocolate. 

T N' 1 ) u s r k 1 A L K V A N ( ; i«: I j s Nf . 

Mr. ("yrus yXdams describes the civilising work of 
modern Christian missions. He tells how African rail- 
road builders were trained in mission scl^ools. Model 
farms, brick works, all manner of modern industries 
are being inlro«liiced into Africa anil other barbarous 
regions. Indu.strial rather than intellectual education 
is now to the fore. While home governments have 
been pecking at the idea, foreign mi.ssions have been 
realising it for many years. The Medical Mission Is 
the grandest humanitarian feature of (Christian evan- 
gelism. It is reckoned that nearly two and a half 
million patients are annually treated in them apart 
from Roman Catholic st.itions. 

'rhe preparations for the celebration of the ci!nlenaTy 
of Longfellow, who was horn February 27th, 1807, 
as described by Mr. F. G. Cook, put to shaim* our 
last year's commemoration of the centenary of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. Mr. J. B. Seabury, under 
the title of “Seventy Years of Systematic (iiving," 
sketches the career of the late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, “ that Imperial humanist ” as he calls her. 
The open-air Parliaments of Switzerland, where the 
burghers meet to transact the business of the cantons, 
are vividly described by W. G. Fitzgerald. 

Dr. Shaw declares the time not yet come for public 
ownership of American railways; but he draws a 
ghastly picture of the way a few plutocrats enrich 
themselves by railroads, which they have allowed to 
sink int^'^a condition disastrous to public safety. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The January number is as strenuous as ever in the 
cause of social reform. The editor applauds the 
Suffragettes in England, and hew^ails the action of the 
Victorian Uppet House in throwing out the Women's 
Suffrage Bill. The Compulsory Voting Bill in Vic- 
toria, which provides that every elector who does not 
vote shall pay to the Chief Electoral Inspector a 
l>enalty of los., is warmly approved. Gambling and 
Licensing Bills are expected to pass both Victorian 
Houses. The editor welcomes the overtures made 
by representatives of the C^hurch of England to 

the Presbyterian Church in Melbourne, with a view 
to the ultimate union of fliese bodies. There is a 
Christmas message from Dr. (Charles Strong in support 
of the peace movement. Rev. Dr. Walk in recalls the 
discoverers of the V'arra and the changes since then. 
Illustrations of “ The Ancient Mariner,” from actual 
photographs of moonlit scenery on the Australian 
coast, are another feature. To home readers perhaps 
the most interesting thing will be an interview- with 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald on Labour matters. Mr. 
Macdonald states that the object of his journey, 
primarily for luMlth, is also the desire to dis- 
cover how far the Labour parlies in the Colonics 
are prepared to co-operate with those at homi^ to 
save the haiijjirc fiom being exploited by common 
enemies. He went on to sav : “ We are hoping and 
working for an understanding between the Lid)oiir 
forces all over the h^mjilre, that it may stand before 
the world for a systetn of righteousness.” He main- 
tains that the South African war, for example, was 
I>romotc(l wholly and solely by enemies of the Empire. 
'Fhe editor only wishes that T.ahour parlies in Australia 
were as pronounced in opposition to gambling as tin. 
labour Party at home. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The principal articles in the February number have 
been separately noticed. They are largely concerned 
with the effects of Russian policy in Japan, Persia, 
and Macedonia. E. M. ("aillard discusses the 
psychological puzzle of multiple personality, in the 
case of a woman said to be four persons, and wonders 
whether the multifarious feats of esoteric Buddhism 
are due to this power of dissociating personality. 'Fhe 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline is discussed by the Rev, J. Frome Wilkin- 
son, who insists that the recommendations go neither 
far enough nor deep enough. The time for palliatives, 
he says, is past. “ 'Phe national Church, if she is in 
any way to keep her place, requires overhauling from 
top to bottom. With or without Establishment, we 
must have autonomy." A ourious peep into Yiddish 
literature and drama is given by Mr. James Afew. 
Mr. Robert Bowes pleads the case of the retail book- 
seller, to whom 25 per cent, discount means a loss. 
We must, he says, defend the control of the net book 
against all attacks. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

The February issue is a Channel Tunnel number, 
'rhere is, however, plenty of variety in the thirteen 
other articles. 

Miss Caroline E. Stephen opposes woman’s suffrage 
because of its possible effect on the motherly and 
<lomestic character of women. “ Where all arc 
striving, none can be umpire. I would have an 
l*)geria in every house ” — who, not being an elector, 
can inspire, moderate, guide from a detached stand- 
point her male voter. 'Fhe writer asks that women 
be consulted by referendum before the franchise be 
thrust upon them. 

Mr. Maltniaii Barrie offers what he calls a demo- 
crat’s defence of the House of T.ords. His “ defence " 
is» that the Education and Plural V'oting Bills were 
])artisan. He then gravely argues from' the conduct 
of the (lovernment in respect of the 'Frades Disputes 
Bill in the House of Commons the lack of res|)onsi- 
bility in the elected House, and therefore the need of 
an Upi)er or revising Chamber! Yet it wa.s just this 
Bill which the Peers, though bitterly opposed to it, 
let alone. 

Mr. I'-llis Barker’s paper on “ Germany at the Part- 
ing of the Ways” i.s rendered somewhat superfluous by 
the unexijecled re.sult of the elections, as he half 
acknowledges in a postscript. His forebodings of the 
Kaiser marching towards the ends of his Wdtpolidk 
knee deep in (ierniJin blood give way ton recognition 
of “a most .significant triumph” for German Im- 
perialism. 

The hurry and hustle of modern life, with con- 
se(]uent lack of repose, lead Mr, A. Vane Tempest to 
bewail “the decay of manners.” 

The drama claims three papers. Mr, F. R. Ben.son 
gives a delightful description of its popular revivi-l 
in tableau and pageant, in mystery and fairy play. 
Mr. E. A. Baughan insists that scenery should be 
nothing but a suggestive background to the drama. 

Ibsen’s Impc;riali.sm, as set forth in his Emperor 
and Galilean^ comes in for searching deprccatio*i at 
the hands of Mr. William Archer. Ibsen’s concep- 
tion of a “third empire,” which shall suixirsedo 
Christianity as Christianity .superseded (\'esars 
empire, Mr. Archer traces to “ German Collectivism ” 
after ^dan ; but Mr. Archer laments, the melodra- 
matic and unjust way in which Julian the Apostate is 
handled by the poet. 

Lady Thomp.soti, in a loving sketch of Montenegro, 
questions what the eflfect of the long peace will be on 
the Montenegrin, who is essentially a fighting man, 
and whose land forbids commercial greatness. 

Our own fighting forces occupy the pens of two 
contributors. Mr. Jiuian S. Corbett laments the 
unpatriotic criticism to which our Navy has been 
subjected by £nglishmen,«and pleads for confidence. 
He argues that if we insist on all the grounds of our 
Naval policy being made public we give away our 
strategic secrets * to possible enemies, and create 
uneasiness among friendly nations. Mr. W. C. Perry 


points out how much British victory, from Crecy to 
Waterloo, has owed to the employment of foreign 
mercenaries, and warns us that this resource is cut oft* 
from us for all future time. His aim is obviously to 
show up what he calls “ the unpatriotic refusal of the 
middle and lower classes in England to prepare them- 
selves for the defence of their country.” 

Mr. John Morley’s dc.scription of the State Forests 
of India as a “ splendid as.set ” of Empire, covering, 
as they do, quarter a million square miles, and 
yielding a net revenue of ^^^670,000, is enforced and 
expanded by Mr. John Nisbet. 

THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

A\ Interesting number, the Monthly Review yet 
contains no very notable jxipcr. 

THK PRKNflER AND IMPERIAL OEFENCE. 

Mr. W. Evans-(fordon, the writer of this, the open- 
ing article, complains that the Committee of Defence 
is a mere “ I’ockel Committee of the Prime Minister,” 
whose responsihilities Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
takes but lightly. After the politicians have made up 
their minds on naval and military qiiestiuhs, made 
them 11 [) so ns best to please the elestons, the .exjxjrt ' 
is called in, and not herore. 

HUMAMTV ANM) STTMt’IANTS. 

Mr. Edwin A. Pratt, writing freshly on what seems 
an impossibly hackneyed subject, urges that, even if 
stimulants be taken away, the numerous old and 
original reasons for taking them remain, for they are 
‘‘ n a.3ons co-existent with the race itself;” You will 
remove human nature before you remove them. 
Moreover, he does not see — 

wIkU ri^hl :i Icmpcranor s|>i.Mkcr, who either kills himself by 
ovLT-in(tu]gi:nce iii one kind of stimulant or is hopeles^ily 
adflictcd to oIIhts, slioiilil want to pass laws to prevent his 
ni'ii^hlK^urs from taking slimiilaiits in the form they happen to 
prelcr. 

Fhe writer points out that the Northern European 
peoples are alike the heaviest drinkers and the fore- 
mo.st nations of the earth. The soberest f)eople 
in Europe are the Spaniards, yet whef can say they 
count for much ? 'Fhe nation \rhich drinks most is 
the British, and it comes nearest to ruling the world. 
These last two statements are quoted from a foreign 
writer. The writer’s argument is that we should frankly 
recognise the existence of the universal desire for. 
stimulant, and try to supply it in the most wholesome 
manner. 

LITERARY ARTICLES. 

Among these let us include the article giving 
curious specimens of the manuscript of a Boer i)oet 
found in 1900 near Pieter’s Hill. The poems have 
been translated from the Taal, and are interesting not ' 
as literature, which they do not pretend to be, but aif 
showing the workings of the Boer mind. 

Mr. G. S. Street has been talking to more Picca- 
dilly ghosts, this lime to those frequenting Albany 
(not “ The Albany,” be it noted) — Monk Lewis, , 
Bulwer Lytton, Byron, and Macaulay among others. 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

The chief article in the Cornhill Magazim on 
“ Four Centuries of Book Prices *’ has been sepa- 
rately noticed, but there are several other articles of 
interest. 

CH.\NC;Er) TIMES — (iREATER lOLERANCE. 

According to Sir Algernon West’s “ Tempora 
Mutanlur,” the times are changing steadily in the 
direction of greater tolerance. Fhe staunchest 'Pory 
nowadays would hardly refuse to admit a Radical 
within his doors on the plea that he “ did not like 
^ich animals.” Ancient ladies, let us ho[)e, do not, 
oefore getting into their cabs, ask the drivers whether 
they are Puseyites, and whether they are Whigs or 
'Pories. But, in spite of the growth of tole rance, it 
was only in 1888 that a friend of Sir Algernon West’s 
asked a 'Pory lady whether she had read “ Robert 
IClsmere,” then just published. “ How could she,” was 
the answer, “ be expected to read a book praised by 
Mr. Olailstone ?” Parliamentary language has not 
softened much, the writer thinks, but “ offensive 
caricatures have ceased to exist,” in proof of which 
he j)ays a handsome com|)limc.nt to Sir F. C. (iould. 

UROWNINi; OL’r WEST. 

Dr. F. M. Padellbrd gives an interesting account of 
the influence of Browning on Amerii'.an students in 
the Western State-i. They seem predisposed to him, 
especially because of his freedom from (oiiveiilion. 
'Pile roughness of his verse does not irritate them, for 
they “ look to the spirit anil message of a poet, and 
not to his tc< Imiiiue, and they recognise m Browning 
a great ek'iueiital genius.” .\ud loved as Browning is 
hy the youth of Amjric.a, he appears to be equally 
loved by the students of the old derm in Lhiiversity 
of Munich. Tennyson, I note, l)r. PJdelford could 
not get his Western Am iiicaii students to aiipreeiate 
at all 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The is.sue of January 4th is di.siinguished by 
several noted articles. Mark 'lVain’.s autol)iography. 
Dr. ZamenhoPs paper 011 F:s|)eranto, and a Catholic 
priest’s condemnation of the Pope, all reipiirc separate 
notice. M. Yves (iuyot reiterates, in face of Karl 
Blind's denial, liis certainty of Cjcrman designs on 
Holland and Belgium. The annexation of Holland 
and, at the very least, of Antwerp, is, he maintains, a 
policy increasingly favoured by the d'sar, but it is a 
policy which England and France could not j.»emiit. 
“ It would make the Emperor NN'illiam dictator over 
Europe.” 

Mr. Osborne Howes, Honorary Jai)ancse Consul in 
Boston, bids his countrymen count the cost of Japanese 
e.xclusion. It will involve, he .says, the destruction of 
the Asiatic trade with America. It will turn the 
Pacific from an avenue for commerce into a trade 
barrier. 

Mr. Eugene Smith contrasts the old science of 
punishment with the new. The old made punish- 


ment retributive, not reformatory, proportioned the 

length of sentence to the degree of guilt in advance, 

and without regard to possible amendment, and held 
that, the sentence once served, guilt was expiated. 

. Lieut. C. BelJair, R.N., treats of England’s food 
su[)ply in time of war, and reduces the whole question 
to a percentage of risk of capture. In the Naix)leonic 
wars 2 *36 per cent, of British ships were captured. 
Wore the same experience to be renewed, as 40 j)er 
cent, of Clrcat Britain’s supplies are now carried in 
neutral bottoms, the risk would be about percent., 
or about 3 Id. in the pound. T'hc substitution of steam 
for sail, togt.'tner with other considcration.s, reduces tlie 
likelihood of capture enormously. 

James Huneker contrjbutes a very interesting 
appreciation of Anatole Fraiure. 

In the number for January i8th Mr. J. H. Blount 
.isks. When arc the Philippines to become independent? 
Professor Yiallatc tells how France tirotects her 
shipping, from which it ai)pcars that the inormous 
expenditure ol the (iovernment to promote French 
shipping has not produced imieli result. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

Blackiihtod'sMa^azinc^x'cii:^ are two topical articles 
on the Working of a German (Icneral l''.lei:tion and 
Lady Burdett* 0 )utts. Otherwises the magazine is not 
s|H!cially r|uotablc. 'Fhc first article, frankly protec- 
tionist, is a ))Iea ti.i .somewhat assimilating our fiscal 
system with that of France. “ Musings without 
Method,” which is rather more pungently written than 
usual, is devoted to Mr. Haldane’s and Mr. .Asquilli's 
speeches at Fklinbargh and (ila.sgow rniversities, 
so sternly ileiiounced by Mr. Kcir Hardie, who is 
“ sjHiedily taking the late Mr. Gladstone’s place as con- 
science-ke. per of the world.” Mr. Kcir Hardie is ti. si 
« hasti.scd with whips for his inqiraclicable ideals 
What does he want ? That every working-man 
.should spend three years at a university? 'J'he 
working-man will then cease to belong to the prole- 
tariat. - Instead of being excused from paying taxes, 
having his children fed, and being paid at the rate of 

^ day, should he condescend to shovel snow 
when unemployed, “ he will become a mere common 
educated man, the enemy of his kind, whose only 
right will be to contribute from a slender purse to the 
sup|X)rt of others.” 

From Mr. Peter Keary’s misdemeanours the writer 
l)as.ses to those of the wasteful demagogues at Spring 
Gardens,” who, he naturally trusts, will be over- 
whelmingly defeated in March, and for the magni- 
iicent folly of whose programme he has no words 
contemptuous enough. In spite of his cleverness, the 
writer makes one think of the t)ld Woman who lived 
in a Shoe, and w'ho had so many ehildren she did not 
know what to do. She whipped them all round, and 
.sent them to bed. Sending Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr, 
Keary, and the L.C.C. to bed is out of Blackwoods 
power ; but whipping is not, and accordingly he whips 
them all round. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Four articles in the February numtjer claim scpa- 
Tate notice elsewhere. The rest present a pleasing 
variety of instruction and entertainment. A new 
feature this month is the introduction of a chronique 
on foreign affairs. 

The danger of prophesying before you know is 
illustrated in Mr. J. L. (iarVin’s paper on Kaiser or 
People ? Tie declares that th(? prestige of the ix.'rsonal 
re^^fne has been ruined. “ In the opinion of the vast 
majority of the Kaiser’s subjects, the influence of the 
Crown ought to be diinini.shed.” It is in any case 
certain, he .says, that the new Rtnehstag will be less 
tractable than the last. Mismarck would have sup- 
])resscd universal suffrage, ^r mobilised for war. 'fhe 
Kaiser’s more ])rosaic alternalive in the immediate 
future will be chaos or (^anossa. 

\ German tramp prison is described by Mr. W. R. 
Dawson as an admirable application of curing sloth 
by rigorous exertion, 'rwenty-livi! per cent, of the 
prisoners are genuini:ly reformed. 

Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe presses for the 
adoption of laws such as exist in Servia. Austria, and 
in South American States, forbichling the marriage of 
])ersons physically or mentally defective or tainted 
with transmissible diseases until, at least, after forty- 
live years of age. 

The conditions of Praneo-Gerinan peace arc found, 
by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to consi.st in the 
(.iermans making it clear that they do not wish to 
j)ick a (luarrel with ranee, and that their word is to 
be trusted. 

A strong plea for the exclusion of our Indian 
fellow-subjects from the Transvaal is put forward by 
Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. It is, to her mind, as much 
needed for the maintenance of a British middle class 
as the exclusion of Chint'.se labour is for the m iinle- 
nance of a British worktng-cla.ss in our new colony. 

The ca.se of small fruit farms for England is re- 
stated by Mr. Sampson Morgan. He declares thai in 
the fruit counties of England fruit culture, when carried 
out on business principles, is invariably successful. 
Intensive culture makes the soil in Jersey and Guernsey 
fifty times more productive than that of the United 
Kingdom. Were the areas devoted to grass con- 
siderably reduced and fruit areas correspondingly 
enlarged, ten times as much money |)cr acre >vould 
be raised, with corresponding rise in wealth and 
wages. 

Mr. Andrew I^ang discusses .Shelley’s Oxford 
martyrdom, and finds that his expulsion on the charge 
of atheism was a “ cruel and mean revenge ” taken by 
the Dons of University College upon “ a boy who 
seems to have treated them habitually in a cavalier 
manner, and who had now given them the opportunity.” 
Shelley was no atheist ; he was merely shocking the 
Dons. 

Lieut.-Colonel Pollock pleads for more room for 
specialisation in military education. Mr. G. H. Powell 
chats pleasantly about the contrast between the French 


and the English ideals : .nnd Mr. Kdgcumhe Staley 
pleasantly combines history and imagination in his 
suggestions how to make the best use of the parks and 
stjuarcs of London. • 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

TifF. note of the January number is a confidence 
not often expressed of late years in the Liberalism 
established in the world by the French Revolution. 
'Fhe first pajicT, on “ The Age of Reason ” -as inter- 
preted by Air. John Morley -is a critkal vindication 
of the eighteenth century, whic.h it has been the 
custom to disparage. 'The two unilive movements ?nr 
tliouglit in the ninetcimth c'entury — the national and 
the social— are said by the writer to spring directly 
from the eighteenth l entury, and “ what schoolman or 
Father of the Church has left his mark more power- 
fully or more permanently on n.'ligion than Voltaire ?” 
'I'hc writer aflirrns that “ the eighteenth century is the 
rock out of whic h we are hewn.” Ac(*ordingly the 
writer hazards the somewhat extraordinary statement* 
“ piety is seldom found on the side of reform.” He 
returns to the twentieth c'cntury when he says, “ We do 
not believe that the atinosjihere of rationalism, any more 
tlian that of Uitramontanisin, is one in which men 
can breathe.” 'Fradition in art. however, has honour 
done it in another paiier, in which strong words 
are spoken of the pre-Raphaelite revolt. 'Fhe pre- 
vailing tradition is based cin the dot trinc of the selec- 
tion of the essential. The pre-RaphacIiles let in like 
a the commonplace, the chaotic, the at cidcntal, 
and the jiarticular. 

A paper on Egypt, the Old Problem and the Xew, 
reminds us that the Egyptian peojile has a Constitu- 
tion comprising a legislative council of sixteen elected 
and twelve nominated mimbcrs, and a General 
Assembly eompri.sing bc*sidcs forty-six elected depi>- 
lies. No new taxis can be imposed without the 
asst nt of the governed, given tlirougb their elected 
representatives. 'I'o meet the new spirit which allies 
itself with the Sultan and the Khedive and pan-Islam, 
as well as with the modern democratic spirit, the writer 
suggests that, while constitution on Western models is 
impossible, self governing municipalities might be a 
safe outlet. 

In a study of the first Earl of I )iirham and Colonial 
aspiration, the writer !uamtains that “a Hume Rule 
Parliament, in the Colonies or elsewhere, whiirh prides 
itself on being National, will insist upon choosing and 
controlling the E.xecutive, on managing its own 
commerce, industries and finance, and upon having 
at its own disposal the armed strength of the nation.” 

The naval policy of the present Admiralty comes 
in for very vigorous critici.sm. 'Fhe Dreadnought 
type and the heavily-armed cruisers are disparaged. 
'Fhe com[)lainl is made that too much is sacrificed to 
size and speed, and the accompanying reduction in 
the number of vessels is also challenged. 

Five more important articles chiiii separate men- 
tion. 
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THE qUARTEBLY REVIEW. 

Four of the papers in the January number have 
claimed separate notire. Both in regard to home, 
Colonial, French and (german life, there .seems to be 
a note of hesitancy and uncertainty, not to siy a 
flavour of pessinilsni. 

A novel feature is a paper on foxhunting, old and 
new, with illustrations of foxhounds and hunters of a 
hundred years ago and now. The dilTercni'.es in form 
suggest an interesting chapter in w'hat one might rail 
designed evolution in biology. 

Recent developments in Old Testament rrilirism 
u'ftt handled with rouragt\ Much spare is given to 
disrussing the cjuestion whether the prophecies were 
metrical in form. 'Fhe writer considers the view of 
the Wellhausen school has been successfully modified 
by Professor Gunk el, who has shown that the patriar- 
chal narratives reflect the style and ideas of the ages 
before Moses. The writer finds the permanent 
religious value of the Old Testament and its indi.s- 
pensability as a divine prejiaration for the revelation 
of the New “in this fascinating story of how men, letl 
by conscience and the fiicts of experience to doubt 
doctrines which satisfied earlier generations, reached 
Higher convictions of God and duty.” The writer 
l^rants that Dr. FFugo \Vin<'kler*s works have shown 
the atmosphere of early Israel to be Itabylonian rather 
than Arabic, but ([ucstions the ront(.*nlion that Israel 
owed her distinctive monotheism to Babylon. “ 'fhe 
ethical monotheism of the prophets is alone the 
exception of Semitic religions.” 

The Gothic revival is traced by I'rofessor C. TI. 
Herford through three stages: (i) the building of 
Horace WalpoK?’.s famous temple of bric-^ brac at 
Strawberry Hill ; (2) Goethe’s rhapsody over Stras- 
burg Cathedral in 1770; and most df all (3) in 
Ruskin’s “ Stoni;s of Venice.” Walpole is treated 
somewhat as a freak. Goethe was blind to the Gothic 
incompleteness and occasional grotesquenrss. Ruskin 
went beyond Goethe in relating Gothic architectun? 
to nature, in discerning the .sense of infinity expressed 
in irregularity, and in unfolding the sotaal and ethical 
aspects of Gothic. 

The ecclesiastical crisis in France is <lelineated in 
a way to bear out the truth of M. Clcmenceau’s recent 
utterance that he was grappling with diflicultics such 
as no Government has encountered since 1870. 

Professor Saintshury discu.sscs Bal/ac as interpreted 
by Brunetiere, and Brunetierc as revealed by his 
interpretation of Bal/ac. 

Miss Ida d’aylor discusses the origin of the French 
salon in the hbtel of Madame de Ramhouillet for forty 
years from 1613 forward. It marked the advent of 
woman as an. equal in public life. A eulogy of the 
work of the Charity Organisation Society frankly con- 
fesses its un{X>pularity. “ The real gravamen of the 
charge is that it has opposed State pensions and State 
provision of work for the unemployed.” It is al.so 
admitted that the young men now coming from Oxford 
and Cambridge consider the teaching of the Society 
antiquated and obsolete. The paper reflects the spirit 


of the unconscious Pharisee and of the conscious 
martyr, which is characteristic of the latter-day (M).S. 

“ A tesselatcd Ministry ” is a phrase suggested by 
Burke and a[)plicd to the present Cabinet. It finds 
itself, the writer argues, in the words of Burke : 

** together, heads and points, in the same 

trucklc-hed.” “ The pre.sent Prime Minister is unable 
or unwilling to F)e master in his own hou.se,” or to 
maintain Cabinet discipline. There is no “governing 
mind ” in the Cabinet. 

There is an cnryclopa;dic article on Briii.sh sea 
fisheries, and an interesting survey, by Mr. W. Miller, 
of the little-known history of the Dukes of Athens. 

THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

'PiiK most important articles in the Dublin Rreiav 
having been separately noticed, it remains to call 
attention to Mr. T. W. Rus.seirs paper on the work- 
ing of recent Irish land acts. He calls it “ 'Fhe Story 
of an Agrarian R evolution.” 'Plie results of three 
years’ working of Mr. Wyndhain’s Act, .says Mr. 
Russell, have been that - 

!.»n«l to llu* value of /‘40, 000, 000 has become the siibjeel of 
agreement l)el\veen laiwllorrt aiul tenant ; lliat probably half as 
much attain would have btM*n sold, but for l.ick of the ni:cessary 
inoiu'y ami of suflicient adminishative power.s. No one was 
pu'parcd for the rusii which look place. Probably in seven 
years the ajjrarian dinicully in Trelaml will be at an end. At 
the presemt lime iSo.ooo holdings lui-.e been buuglii, and 
;f6o,ooo,ooo have either been actually spent or are under ajijre*-- 
inent. 

'I'his change has often been called a “ bloodless revo- 
lution,” though an apter cerm would he the ending of a 
cruel and desolating war, in which more blood has 
been shed than on the greatest battlefields. 

CHURCH AND STATK IN SPAIN. 

The writer of an article on ("hiirch and State iit 
Spain in.sists that if. the Fnglish Press has failed to 
understand the French C'luirch crisis, it has still more 
completely failed to appreciate the Spanish ('hurch 
crisis. It has been too ready to assume- what is 
nowise the ca.se — that the two countries arc going 
through the .same political pha.se. The Spanish 
Associations Bill, exempting from abolition only a 
very few Spani.sh religious orders, arouses little 
c-nthusiasm. Senor Morct has no mind to emulate 
M. Combes. EITective resistance may safely be 
prophesied to the chief anti-Clerical projects; and 
the religious crisis of 1901 showed the Bishops to he 
solid with the bulk of the Sixinish Catholics. I'he 
anti-Calholic Press is, however, gaining ground, ’^so 
that wc must not put too much store on ninety-eight per 
c'ent. of the population being supposedly Catholics. 
But there exist in Spain “all the materials for a 
Catholic reaction,” and there is no immediate danger, 
the writer thinks, of a rupture with Rome. 

Of the other articles, iM one to w'hich the general 
reader is most likely to turn first is a review of Mr. 
Wyndham’s “ Ronsard and La Pleiade.” It is, on the 
whole, very favourable, Mr. Wyndham’s translations 
being specially praised. 
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LA BEVUE. 

In La Revue of January ist P. Hubault draws the 
attention of the French public to the dangers of Food 
Adulteration. But France has not a monopoly of 
poison ill the food, and the article is not without in- 
terest to ICnglish an<l other readers. In the same 
number Vera Starhoff presents us with an appalling 
pirture of the sufferings of Russian political prisoners. 

china’s vast population. 

Ly Chao Pec explains in an interesting article some 
of the causes which contribute to ('hina’s great popu- 
lation. In China, he says, it is a disgrace to die 
without posterity. Marriage is held in high honour, 
and when there are no sons of tlie marriage a nephew 
or some other male child is frecpiently adopted. It 
is considered the duty of every girl to marry, and as 
her husband is expected to provide for her, she is 
disinherited by her parents. A wife without children 
may be divorced, and it is when there is no male 
issue of the first marriage that a Chinaman takes a 
second wife. The Chinese girl is nothing more than 
a piece of merchandise. She is not consulted about 
her marriage, and, weak and inexperienced, her lot is 
c ast among strangers. She has to obey every one, 
especially her father-in-law and her mother-in-law, ancl 
when there are other wives in the household her fate 
is abject misery. 

CORRUPTION IN OKRMANV. 

Writing in the second number, K. Rc^ybel observes 
that Germany has always treated with the utmost 
disdain any cases of corruption that have come to 
light in France, and he instances the Panama scandals 
and 'the Dreyfus affair, whicdi were hailed with joy 
and exaggerated by a certain section of the German 
press. It would not be human nature for the Frem h- 
man not to retort on the first occasion, and the writer 
of the article describes some of the political corruji- 
tion which, he says, reigns everywhere in Germany. 
The Reichstag, he says, is the most mediocre of all 
the great parliaments of Kurope. The only party 
chief capable of dealing with (giestions of policy is 
August Bebel, the Socialist leader, and it is to him 
that Herr von Billow addresses his replies in the great 
debates on general policy. But the Chancellor, con- 
tinues the writer, is no statesman, nor is the personnel 
of the Government superior in any respect to the 
personnel of the Reichstag. In the present instalment 
the “ affairs ” of a number of deputies and the adminis- 
trative scandals connected with the German colonies 
are treated at considerable iength, with a view to 
. showing that Germany no more than any other country 
is the supreme refuge of virtue and honesty. 

A MONOPOLY IN HUMAN I.IVES. 

Mr. £. D. Morel, already well known for his writings 
on the Congo, contributes to the same number an 
article entitl^ •• The Tragedy of the Congo,” in which 
.he says it is not only a commercial monopoly which 
King Leopold has established in Africa. The Royal 


policy is a monopoly in human lives, pursued from 
motives of financial gain, and accompanied by daily 
outrages. Mr. Morel, in appealing to France and the 
Continent of Europe, says the future of all the African 
tropics is at stake in this question of the Congo, and 
France as vrell as l^ngland must bear her share of the 
responsibility for the present and future destiny of the 

African races. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Both Onze Eeuw and Vragen des Tijds contain 
articles dealmg with the law of insurance against sick* 
ness and accidents, and ix)inting out its defects, in 
certain in.stances, as mentioned by the first-named 
review, it would be difficult to decide w'hether a 
sufferer should be treated according to the sickness, 
regulations or as one who has met with an accident, 
and the said treatment differs considerably. There 
are drawbacks to the present law in Holland, in that 
it allows the workmen to have too large a share in the 
administration, and for the reason (among others) that 
it may hami)er private initiative. If a man believes 
that he is provided for by an Act of Parliament, he 
may not trouble to insure privately, and the national 
provision may not be adequate. Further, it is argued, 
he may be inclined to take advantage of opportunities 
to do a little shamming, or to be too lenient to fellow- 
workers who may apply for help. 

Vragen des Tijds has a contribution on the pro* 
posal to levy a State income tax. A local tax on 
putfits and incomes exists, and the im{)o.sition of a 
State income tax may seriously affect local finance. 
If the State and the local taxes are both to be levied, 
it would appear from some of the figures given in the 
article that ii>comes of about j^i,2oo per annum will 
j)ay a total of 8 per cent. 

Among the other contents of Onse Eetiw may be 
mentioned the articles on “ Christian Art ” and the 
“ Experiences of a Dutch Government Official in the 
(Dutch) East Indies in 1816.” The influence of 
different forms of religion on the art of the centuries, 
and many other details, are given in the first of the 
tw'o contributions, while the difficulties and dangers* 
of the work undertaken by the official in the Asiatic 
lx>ssessions afford interesting reading. 

De Gids is a good issue ; the articles which attract 
especial attention are those on “ The Race y uestion ” 
and Mythology and Legendary Heroes.” Phe race 
problem is at once a difficult and interesting one. Is. 
it for the advantage of the world’s inhabitants that 
there should be a distinction of race, or would it be 
better if the supposedly inferior races were swept 
away, as some have already been? “That is the 
question ! ” As for the connection between legendary 
heroes and the gods of the old mythology, the writer 
of the article mentioned says that he is unable to* 
trace, definitively, that the Germanic legendary heroes, 
are mythological deities of Greece and India la 
another form, but he is of opinion that they are. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The democratic priest, I>on Romolo Murri, con- 
tributes to the Nuova AnMupa (January ist; an 
instructive discussion of the political possibilities 
suggested by a Catholk: party in tlie Italian Chamber. 
Thanks to the recent election of Angelo Mauri, the 
little militant Catholic group now numbers indeed 
only three, hut it has gained a recruit of much zeal 
and ability whose voice is likely soon to make itself 
heard. Don Romolo believes that in the next 
Chamber the groujj may possibly number thirty, but 
he cloes not anticipate a very brilliant f)arliamentary 
career even for that number. Indeed, it is obviotis 
'tiiat, priest as he is, the author .somewhat regrets this 
attempt to run a political party on religious lines, 
r’inally, the writer points out, what should be obvious to 
all, that in a practically (Catholic country the existence 
of a Catholic* party has far less raison d ' and conse- 
ipiently far less chance of success, than in a country 
such as Oermany. K. Fabiotti gives an extremely 
encouraging account of the development ol free 
libraries at Milan, the only city in Italy to orgaiii.^e 
popular libraries on a practical plan. 

'rhe January number of Emporium is exceptionally 
attractive. It opens with an article on Roumanian 
arc'hitecture, both ec clc,*siasti('.al and domestic, illus- 
Irated with delightful jjhotographs. rhe habitual 
article on aiu-ient art deals exhaustively willi Sodoma’s 
great series of frescoes illustrating the life of St. lk*ne- 
<lict in the cloisters of Monte Oliveto. 

The crisis in the (Jhiirch in France naturally attracts 
considerable attention in the Italian reviews, 'rhe 
Jesuit organ, the Civilta Cattolica (January 5th), as 
might he cxpc'cted, condcmins the action of the 
French (iovernment in unmeasured language. 'I'he 
Liberal-Catholic organ, the Rassr^na (Janu- 

ary 1 6th), discusses the subject in a more philosophic 
temper, but none the less sums up strongly against 
the action of M. Hriand and his colleagues as being 
directed not against cleric'al intolerance, hut against 
Christianity itself. As regards the possibility of a similar 
anti-Christian agitation arising in Italy, the writer, 

Ireninis,’' while admitting that some lictitious and 
super!i(*ial agitation ’ has been aroused by the events 
in France, expresses his conviction that Italy will never 
let herself he drawn into “a barren and fratricidal 
war.” 'I'he same number contains a translation of the 
main portions of Mgr. Ireland’s outspoken at^ldress on 
French affairs, which has excited considerable com- 
ment. Don Vercesi contributes a sympathetic sketch 
of M. Brunctiere, dealing mainly with his gradual 
acceptance of ('atholic dogma, until at length he came 
to be known among his colleagues of tlie Frem h 
Academy as “ Ferdinand the Catholic.” G. Grabinski 
continues his very able summary of the history of 
the Oxford movement in England, and much space 
is also given to questions of biblical exegesis, the 
books dealt with being both English, the Rev. F. A. 
Lacey’s “ Historic Christ," and the published cor- 
respondence that has passed between Dr. C. A. Briggs 
and Baron F. von Hiigel. 


The improvement of preaching in Italy appears to 
be one of the objects for which the ecclesiastical 
authorities are at present contending. The CiviRtk 

Cattolica (January sth and 19th) is bringing out a 
series of somewhat scathing articles on the prevailing 
vices of modern preachers, with .suggestions as to 
suitable remedies. 'I’lic general aim is to bring about 
a return to simpler and more evangelical expositions of 
divine truth, founded directly on the Gospels, in place 
of the theatrical and worldly oratory now in vogue. 

'rhe first number has reached us of Ultra^ a new 
theosophical magazine which will appear monthly 
in Rome (6 frs. per aim.). Its aim will be to keep 
Italians in touch with the highest theo.sophic thought 
ill other countries, and to oppose materialism in 
every shape and form, qnd civerything that leads 
to it. From that point of view it is prepared to 
grant a certain measure of support to the (Catholic 
Church, and has no sympathy witJi rationalistic 
reformers, 'fhe review* seems to have been started 
on broad lines, which should ensure its success. 

With thii New Year there has appeared the first 
nuinl>er of the Viki Femminik Italiana^ the -first 
serious monthly magazine to devote itself to women s 
interests and womtMi's needs. Its publication is a 
tangible proof that what our Continental neighbours 
call Feminism is making real progress in the penin- 
sula. 'i‘he magazine owes its origin to Sofia Hisi 
Albini, the gifted (uliircss of the Revista per le 
Ei^norine^ who is much to be congratulated both 
on the appearance and the contents of her first 
number. We wish the venture every success. (Foreign 
substTiption, 18 frs. pc^r ann. 4, Corso Umberto 1 , 
Rome.) 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

From the ruck of women’s journals, which arc* 
seemingly compiled on the principle that woman has 
interest only in dress and gossip and amorous romance, 
one turns w*ith pleasure to find in Good Housekeeping 
a much larger horizon of home life, set in a literary 
atmosphere, and studded with all manner of practical 
points of view*. It is a liberal education in the art of 
home life, drawing suggestions from all sources for 
the beautifying and sanifying of the home— from 
drawing-ro(3m to hencoop, and from kitchen to garden, 
'fhere are valuable hints concerning the purchase 
of Oriental rugs. 'I he lady reader is taught the 
handicraft of carving and printing with wood blocks. 
Kitchen gymnastic:s are advised as a most im- 
portant help to feminine health, as also breathing 
exercises for w'omeii. Domestic photography is 
developed. The mysteries of needlework and of 
preparation of dainty dishes for the table are 
explored. Fashions in dress arc not neglected. 
“ Discoveries ” of simple and inexpensive ways of 
doing things remain a valuaBle feature. Fiction is not 
neglected. The magazine, while useful for all house- 
keepers, is especially valuable for young wives and 
mothers. 
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TWO NOTABLE NOVELS: BY AN OLD HAND* AND A NEW 

BEGINNER.t 


W HEN a woman is not a woman, hut a fairy 
masquerading in a woman’s body, ought she 
to be expected to conform to the morality 
of human beings ? Such is the somewhat fantastic 
theme which, by a curious coincidence, has been 
treated, each in their own fashion, by two widely 
dissimilar writers, who, starting from widely different 
standpoints, arrived at practically the same con- 
clusion. Women who are not women, but fairies, 
are, according to this doctriiv?, emancipated from the 
laws of ordinary morality. They ran do as they 
please. What they please to do is often l>y no means 
pleasant for other people even to rea<l about, but 
although it may occasion them considerable suffering, 
they arc not to be condemned. 'Fhey act according 
to the law's of their being. They do what, according 
to their ethics of a non-human world, is right. 
I'hcrefore they are held up always to our sympathy 
an. I sometimes to our admiration. 

The last months of the old year left strarultid upon 
the sands of Timt! as the last contribution of 1906 to 
the instruction and guidance of the siic<-eeding years 
two notable novels. The first, “Mary,” was the 
latest fruit of the genius of M. Hjornstjerne Bjornson, 
the veteran Norwegian. The second, “ Periwinkle,*’ 
is by the youngest debutante among the girl-novelists 
of England. Miss Lily Orant Duff is weighted with 
the name of a father who achieved di.slinction in 
almost every walk in life save that in which his 
daughter has chosen as her ow'!!. Both novels are 
studies of women, of young and beautiful womtfn, 
w hose conduct' is such as to put them outside even 
the very ela.stic bounds within whi<’h heroines of 
romance are allow^ed to indulge their foibles or 
gratify their passions. “ Mary ” and “ Periwinkle ” not 
merely ignore the restraints of conventional morality : 
that is a common characteristic of many women in 
fiction and in real life. VVhat is distinctive about 
them is that for ihcir misconduct none of the usual 
extenuating circumstances are pleaded in defence. 
An altogether novel set of considerations are brought 
in to excuse, if not to justify, conduct which, whether 
right or wrong, could not be adopted as a general 
rule of life by ordinary human beings without bring- 
ing human society to general shipwreck. The action 
of these fairy women is anti-social. They are evil 
fairies who should be banisheil with bell, book, and 
candle to the unreal world from which they came. 

I.— BJORNSON’S “ MARY. ” 

Bjornson is one of the f(i;w novelists left who have 
an international reputation. He has received the 

* “ Miitv,*' by Wornstjerne R|nmn*Ni. Sfockholin. 

t ** Periwinkle," by Lily Grant Duff. John Murray. 


Nobel prize for literature, and his novels are trans- 
lated into nearly all the languages of the earth. He 
and I'olstoi probably share the first place among the 
story-tellers of the day, and as Tolstoi has ceased 
story-telling in order to devote himself to the rble 
of the prophet, Bjornson may be said to enjoy a 
solitary pre-eminence in Europe. 

His new story, “ Mary,” has not yet been translate (T" 
either into French or English. Its appearance has, 
however, created a hubbub in Scandinavia, which will 
ensure the novel many rca<iers throughout the world. 
For Bjornson, contrary to his wont, has in this new 
story, “ Mary,” painted very sympathetically a heroine 
whose conduct is by no means such as to command 
general admiration. Bjornson’s heroines have hereto- 
fore been exceptionally admirable women. His latest, 
although invested with all the charm and fascination 
with which her creator can dower her, acts in a 
way that scandalises everyone, and, what is worse, 
does so with the apparent benediction of the author. 

Mary’s moral codk. 

We are all familiar with the story of a girl who 
sacrifices herself from her overmastering passion 
for her lover. It is one of the stock motifs of 
romance. But Mary, although she strays from the 
path of virtue, docs so from no such hackneyed 
motive as that of irresistible {)assion. On the con- 
trary, she surrenders deliberately, out of compassion 
to her fiandy whom she did not love, but, as the 
story suggests, out of sheer good-heartedness ! And 
so far from holding up this decision to condemna- 
tion and reproach, Bjornson brings her off with flying 
colours. Her fiandy whom she was going to marry 
from motives of ambition, deserts her when the 
consequences of her “good-hearted” abandonment 
become apparent. But another lover turns up 
opportunely, is told the whole story, and then marries 
her, refusing to blame her because she “ did what 
she believed to be right.” It is not surprising that 
such a heroine with such a moral code should have 
created considerable commotion among the former 
admirers of the great Norwegian novelist. I have not 
yet read the story ; but Scandinavian correspondents 
have sent me some account of its contents, from 
which it does not seem exactly to make for 
righteousness. 

A STOR.M OF DKNIINCIATION. 

On the first appearance of Bjdrnson’s “ Mary ” no 
words of admiration were too strong to fit her vivid 
personality. This was surely the bewitching typ§ of 
the Woman-that-is-to-be — the strong, stately, un- 
fettered mate of Nature's lord of creation. Then 
came murmurs of disapproval, and suddenly — one* 
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scarce knew how — a hurricane of indignation and 
disgust burst upon her. Bjbrnson’s “ Mary ” was an 
immoral character” — a disgrace to the author of 
her being, and an^ongst the bitterest of her decriers 
was Bjornson^s'own^old family friend, the ninety-four 

year old, still hale and hearty, Mrs. Louise Sjern- 
strom (“Karl Blink”), in whose home at Varby 
Kalla BjornSon and his wife have been deeply 
revered guests. 

Meanwhile, those who do not i)rofcss too deep a 
disgust for the 
task are endea- 
vouring to ex- 
plain away the 
contradiction that 
lies between 
Mary’s lofty- 
mindedness and 
her fall. Of these 
is the editress of 
Nyiaende, She 
does not And the 
task an easy one. 

A sn.ENnio 

CHKATL'RE. 

Briefly as may 
be, the history of 
Mary is as fol- 
lows : A splendid 
patrician crea- 
ture, beautiful of 
face and form ; 
all that is noblest 
and finest in an 
ancient family has 
gathered and 
fixed itself in her. 

She is high- 
minded, free- 
souled, full of 
energy, and cul- 
tured to the 
finger-tips. Wher- 
ever she goes she 
is the object of 
admiration, of 
love, of burning 
desire. But al- 
though all men 
long to possess her, Mary herself, being not a woman 
but a fairy, cares nothing for any of them. This is 
clearly brought out in a conversation between Frans 
Roy, who in the end marries her, and an artist friend 
of his named Alice : — 

Alice ! “You don’t understand M.'iry Krogh.” 

f^'rans i “ What T—l do not understand ” 

- Alice “ No, you do not understand who she is. Have you 
never rcallsod what a gulf there is lictwccii her and the rest 
• of us ? '* 


Frans : “ Marie is not conceited, not disdainful — not in the 
least.” 

.Alice : “ No, she is not. There you misunderstand again. 
We others are mere common human beings, who do not ^object 
to be cares.sed ;.she dwells in fairyland at a distance, which no 

one has ever dared to try and lessen by half a yard. It is not 

pride il i.s imagination. She is made that way. If she had 
not been like that she would long ago have been married. Siie 
h.'is htad oilers enough.” 

Frans : “ Of course she has ; but how can one understand all 
this?” 

She is kind, amiable, 
everything you like. 
But she dwells in a 
fairyland where no 
human foot nni*«i 
tread. She guards it 
with the utmost care 
and tact.” 

Frans: “Marble, 
then, and not to be 
touched ? ” " 

Alice : “ Cer- 

tainly, and you ha\r 
been very slow to 
grasp this.” 

A FAULTY 
UPHRINGINC. 

Yet this mar- 
ble, inaccessible^ 
fairy goes wrong 
where mere or- 
dinary flesh-and- 
blood women 
would have kept 
straight. Mary 
is brought up by 
her father and 
aunt. And it ' 
one’s upbringing 
may be counted 
an excuse for 
one’s failings, 
then surely, says 
Nylaendis edit- 
ress, Mary’s ex- 
cuse lies here. 
For the good, 
noble, but weak 
Anders Krog, 
and the shrewd, 
too clever, inter- 
national Aunt 
Dawes, knew 
nothing of the art of bringing up a child. “ Aunt 
Eva possessed a j>ower of observation that was 
phenomenal, something also of the sixth sense, but 
had not wisdom enough to take care of what she 
had succeeded in getting under her will. When 
the child’s dream-nature woke into luxuriant growth 
she did all in her power to uproot it— broke in with 
ruthless hand to destroy?’ 

They are great travellers, the Krogs: Norse, Dutch 
and Spanish ancestors have left their love of wander- 


.Alice : “ It is e.-isy to uiulcrstand. 



M. Bjttrnstjerne BjdmBoo and his Wife. 
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ing with them. Mary returns from travel, calm, 
independent. She recognises the faults in her u|> 
bringing. Quietly and firmly she deposes those who 
bavc ruled her life ; casts aside even her Norse name, 
Marit, a legacy after her mother. Henceforth she is 
Mary. Now sickness and poverty descend upon the 
home. Mary’s power of work and resource is called 
into action, .and other phases of her character are 
revealed also to herself as well as to others. Amongst 
her many lovers is one who doggedly perseveres —her 
relative, the young, handsome, elegant lieutenant and 
gifted tenor-singer, Jdrgen Thiis. 

MAUY AND HKR I.OVER. 

He follows her unseen to the shore, where, after 
bathing, she had stretched herself on the sand in the 
hot sun like a Venus flung ashore by the waves. 
Although “ waves of liot blood flooded her with disgust 
and anger,” and she dived out of sight, the revelation 
of his lawless longing overwhelmed her. bV>r years 
he had repressed this savage passion. His courtesy, 
his politeru'ss, his studious .self-control, all .appeared 
to her in a new' light. They masked the subterranean 
firt!. 'rhiis then was dangerous. He did not sink —he 
rather n»se in her e.stimalion. He had controlled 
himself so long - what an tividence of his love 1 
'rhat lie had momentarily lost control that day — 
could she he angry with him for th.at? Even 
then she did not love him. Only she was flattered 
by the restraint he had put on himself, and when 
her father arid fostcr-mothc.- told her they thought 
he would he a good match for her, Mary is of the 
same opinion. Jorgen is called to Stockholm on 
diplomatic service. The thought of a magnificent 
career for him and of the brilliant opportunities she 
would have by his side of making use of all she has 
in her allures her. She sends for him, and they 
liccome engaged. But they both find -espc'-ially 
does he — that they arc too poor to marry for a w'hile. 
They must part .again. They are alone. "Fo-morrow 
iic must leave her. 

There is a scene between them, in which he loses all 
control of himself. She escapes, however, and bids 
him good-night. He goes to bed, and is just making 
up his mind to wait patiently and contentedly until he 
was in a position to marry, when the bedroom door, 
whose hinges she had carefully oiled in antici[^tion, 
open, and Mary, da/zling in her beauty, and in her 
night-dress, steps across the threshold. ** You shall 
not wait, Jorgen !” she said, .and put out the lamp. 

HER FALL “DUE TO THE .iIGHEST MOTIVES.” 

All this was done, not from any passion on her 
part, but from a mingled feeling of compassion and 
ambition. One was misplaced and the other a mis- 
calculation. For when Mary found herself a prospec- 
tive mother, she was sputned by her lover.' Then she 
felt she had fallen — “ fallen into a lower number.*' Then 
she decides that she must die, but die with dignity, as 
it were — not the vulgar death of a common suicide, 


but surrounded by the sympathy of all. So she seeks 
a fatal illness. Then comes her true lover, the 
chivalrous, strong, somewhat boisterous Frans Roy, 
and saves her. To him she f^cls she can tell all, 
and Frans Roy tells her, as she has all along told 
herself, that her fall “ was due to the highest motives.” 
And henceforth she feels that all the world may 
know, and she has done naught to blush for. And 
so they make a home for themselves in Skogsgaarden, 
the old family seat, and all ends happily. 

A NATIONAL TYPE. 

The editress of Nylaende tries several w^ays of 
explaining how the charming, high-minded faky 
Bjornson first introduces us to can change into the 
w'oman who can fling her maidenly honour at the 
feet of a man for whom she has no love; but none 
of these ways does she find satisfactory. Then she 
seems to find the key in a national trait. “Nor- 
wegian girls, it is said,” she tells us, “ are more easily 
led astray than others, because they are so good- 
hearted.** 

It is the problem in “ Mary ” which has occupied 
her pen, hut, with Fredrik Vctterlund in Nordisk 
Tldskrift (Ho, 7), the editress of Nylaetide finds the 
minor features of the book the most charming and the 
most impressive — little bits of scene-painting that call 
up the very breath of the salt sea breeze, pathetic 
little episodes in which Mary’s and J orgen’s dogs play 
the chief part. Neither of these critics, however, 
remarks upon any indecency in the book nor appears 
repiih'cd by the “ lewdness” of M.ary, “ Undeniably 
a stately and dazzling personality, fashioned of the 
stuff of which the Icelandic saga-maidens and 
Valkyries wxtc made, and out of which Ibsen 
moulded his ^more demoniacal Hjordis and Hedda- 
Gablcr figures and Bjornson his earlier and nobler 
types, Mary, neverthele.ss,” says Fredrik Vetterlund, 
“ leaves the heart untouched.** As for the erotic side 
of her, what man, he asks, h.as not encountered 
“ Mary ” in every woman he has met ? — that half- 
inviting, half-repelling instinct. Mary has some 
specially Norwegian traits and also her own individual 
(jualities. Otherwise one meets her everywhere. 

But Fredrik Vetterlund still hoi)es for some master- 
piece from Bjornson. “ No other writer in Norway 
can reach him to the knees. Young Norway has many 
talents but no genius.** And more than all, he longs 
for the return of the lyrist Bjornson. “ For when the 
master-bard once more touches his harp we shall get 
from him what he has failed to give us in ‘ Mary.* ” 

II.— MISS GRANT DUFFS “PERIWINKLE.” 

If critics are puzzled to account for the veteran 
novelist’s glorification of the misconduct of his latest 
heroine, how can they explain the theme selected for 
her first novel by Miss Grant Duff? “ Mary ** is only 
discerned to be a fairy by her intimate friends. 
“ Periwinkle ” is from start to finish a fairy confessed. 
She was a fairy before she became a woman, ^nd 
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she was a fairy all the tinriQ of her incarnation — ^an 
elf, a dryad, a sprite • anything but a woman. But, 
unfortunately, having\been eursed with the buiden ef 
a granted prayer, s^e w^is fitted with a woman’s body. 
She was born into the world a girl baby. She grew' 
up into womanhood th(.‘ fairy princess of her father’s 
home. And then — when (he tragedy begins she 
marries an excellent, commonplace, devoted husband. 
Fairies should not marry. It is a mundane condition 
iinsuited to their temperament. Periwinkle became a 
mother, and this w.is worse .still. For fairies should 
not breed with mortals. A sleepy nurse, who 
admini.sters poison by mistake for medicine, relieves 
her from her first baby, and aftbrds her an opportunity 
for an heroic falsehood. 

A 1 AIRY IN A woman’s IlODY. 

Baby being dead, Periwinkle sees the road clear 
for deserting her husband. She first of all falls in love 
with her husband’s friend and guest, to wliom she 
frankly tells her love. Passion it is not. Fairu‘S have 
no passion. As they live on honeyed dewdrops, so 
they are sw'ayed by more ethcireal emotions than those 
of ordinary mortals. 'Phe man she loves returns her 
aifection, but being an ordinary man with some senti- 
ment of honour and morality, he conceals his feelings 
and escapes from her ]^resence. 'PlKiii being utU.Tly 
miserable, and feeling like a captive, cabine<l, cribbed, 
and confined in the silken mc.shes of her hii.sbarid’s 
affectionate .solicitude for her welfare, she m.akes up 
her mind to run otf w'ith a desultory, good-for-nothing, 
good-natured, complacent young man about town, 
whose hapj)y-go-lucky, tolerant disposition fitted her 
like an old glove. ’J'his proceeding broke her hus- 
band’s heart, but it made Periwinkle so supremely 
hap])y that it is difficult to realise that* her conduct 
is not 'being held up to the reader as worthy of imita- 
tion. The preface tells us : “'Phis little book i.*? not a 
treatise on morality, ami should therefore not he read 
by persons under tw'enty-five or over thirty.” Never- 
theless the net elfect of this sympathetic analysis of a 
fairy’s life as a mortal >vonian is undoubtedly to .sug- 
gest, if not to inculcate, mucli the .same doctrine as 
Bjornson imputes to Mary Krogh. He tells us : 

Mary's idea was that inarrit^l people shnuld lie frer. 'Plioy 
were free in(li\idiials, and ought to decide their own destiny 
after niarriiige as well as liciore, ].ove alone had rights. If 
either ceased to love, tlu* other had to resign, an<l not either to 
kill or to condemn. Frans Kiiy proposed playfully that Mary 
ought to say, “ Married people have full lilierly to .separate, hut 
they dare not use it." Mary said that he ouglil to .say, ** Married 
])eople ought as a rule to separate, it they have no real reason 
they ought to invent one." 

Periwinkle’s way of phrasing it is slightly different. 
She tells her husband : — 

I'm only a seU-opinionated little woman tiling. But a worm’s 
a worm i)ecaiise (tCKl made it a wofu, and that’.s me. Peri- 
winkle. tYou can't want to live with a woman who doesn’t love 
you. It’s too awful to think of, that, and yet Pvc thought of it 
night and day for three years. I.et’s go our ways, Grabuin, like 
the wise people we are. 1 suppose there's some legal way of 
doing it 1 " 


FArRYT.ANI) KTHICS. 

She acts up to her principles, and “ under all pos- 
biblc remorse or regret, Periwinkle was at last really 
liajjpy.” At first she did not really feel that she loved 
the man .she eloped with. She rather fancied she loved 
the other man to whom .she had made her first decla- 
ration of love. Afterwards, when she found tliat her 
lover humoured her in everything, and allowed her to’ 
do exactly as she pleased, she discovered that she 
loved him. But it is a strange, unnatural, imaginary 
and impo.ssible love that is thus generated. Unlimited- 
devotion such as 'I'ommy’s to Periwinkle does not, as- 
a rule, engender affection, but the reverse. Periwinkle 
was supremely selfish. 1 IfT only ideal of life was to 
be free to please herself always and everywhere, and 
lier ideal of connubial felicity was to have a huslxmd 
who was so absolutely a creature of her every caprice- 
that he would make no complaint even if she de.scrtcd 
him, betrayed him, or repudiated him at a moment's 
notice. This kind of fairyland ethics is much too- 
other worldly for human naturc-As daily food. 

TMK ITNAI. CATA.STROrnE. 

But there is a deeper and darker stain than her 
elopement with Tommy Buchran. Much may be 
forgiven to Miss Grant Dufif, to whose remarkable 
talent and extraordinary promi.se every reader oi 
“ Periwinkle ” must bear witness. Bui I confess 1 
find it very difficult to explain, much less to justify,, 
the final degradation of Periwinkle. After heroically 
struggling against all manner of temptation, poverty 
and ill-health, why should Periwinkle have sur- 
rendered? I’here is a curious resemblance between 
the supreme scenes in the two novels. In both, thi- 
iiian — selfish and sensual —has more or less aban^loned 
the immediate pursuit of his prey, when, in both 
cases, the woman unsolicited makes her way liito 
his room at midnight and courts her doom. For 
Mary theie may be alleged some kind of shadowy 
excu.se. She cxf)ccted to marry the man. She was- 
sorry for him. But Periwinkle had no hope of any 
future with Sephard. She despised and almost loathed 
him. But she was mi.serable, “ the torment in her 
mind filled her with the desire for mere distraction, no 
matter how to be achieved.” And this is how she 
achieved it. About midnight she toils through the wet, 
dark night to Sephard’s door, and with a look half 
of mischief, half apology in her eyes, she says to hin^ 
as he o])ens it : “I w'as so depressed and bored, 1 
thought Pd just come round and see if you were 
still up.” So the final smash came, after which Peri- 
winkle crept back to her friends to die. 

THE T.ONGINCS OF AN EXCITABLE MIND. 

As a study in emotions by one who is still standings 
on the threshold of life, there is, as I have pointed 
out, a curious resemblance between “ Periwinkle ” and 
the companion picture by nie older hand that has 
given us “Mary,” Miss Grant Duff seems to feel 
very keenly the jar and fret of an intensely nervous 
temperament, and she may argue, not without some 
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justification, that her book is a faithful, and even a 
terrifying; portraiture of the consequences of unre- 

siraiiictl iiiJulgciicc— not of passion, for fairies know it 

not — but of the caprices and longings of an excitable 
and ill-regulated mind. There are, no doubt, “ self- 
opinionated little women " like Periwinkle in this 
evil world ; but it would be better both for the world and 
the little woman themselves if they had never come 
into it. That, being in it, they would be rendered 
happy by fm ling nun capable of such absolute self- 
devotion as 'Foinmy showed to Periwinkle is the 
oiu funiatiuntal fallacy of the hook. 

THK MFi:SSAGE OK TIIK I’.ODK — 

Of h )ok as a story, apart from the ethical ques- 
tions which it raises rather thin discusses, it is only 
just to s.iy that it is a veritable /our de force. In Miss 
(irant Oaff we have a writer who is certain to achieve 
distinction. Tncre is tlu iminiturity and the ferment 
of youth in “ Periwinkle,” hut there is also originality, 
individuality, and flashing insight. Amiil imu'h that 
is crude and some things that an; unpleasant, we conu 
from time to time upon snyings th"U reveal the deeper 
soul. Here, for instance, is Periwinkle':, definition 
of love : “ Tint which he.;ins with one atom attracting 
another atom and ends with ( 1 )d dying for the object.” 
'Phe real message of tlu; hook, so far as it has a 
message, is to he found in the following passage : - - 
I liiilicNV tli.il, roilly, ov.Tyo i * lovo'i cvcryoiu*, bocaiiso we 


arc all only detached bits of I„ove Itself. Circumstances, the 
limitations of time and space, the why aiul wherefore of which 
wc ilon*t yet know, m-ike it ni'C.-ssary kfM>p some of our love 

unexpressed, while of some of it wi; oiirselves never discover the 
existence. Ultiiiuilcly we reach leaven, where iliere arc no 
harriers. Yet as long as we arc content to live only in the 
spiiit, wc can go there at any time. 

— AND ITS APPLICATION. 

And the practical a])plication of this message is 
supplied by Periwinkle’s ex[)lanation to 'Pommy why 
.she is not jealous of Lady Ikisilton : -- 

I think I've oared for too many people not to know that one's 
hivf for one never really interferes with one’s love for anotlfcr. 
If you were to love l/nly B.isillfm, it would mean, I ex|)ccl, 
there was s«3nie pari of you L had failed, probably .always would 
fail, to satUfy. Simih; part of you that probably hardly existed 
before you knew her as well as you ilo now. 

Inhere is a great and subtle truth in that observa- 
tion. We an; all c.ongcries of tli verse personalities, 
liaving for the nonce our body, a temporary tenement 
of which our physical consciousness is but the concierf^e 
in the basement. Kvery now and again the making 
of a new friend apprises us of one of these other 
ti;nants, of whose reality we were but dimly aware, 
with whom our obler friends had not suflicLcnt affinity 
even to recognise his existence. Miss Grant Duff has 
before her a future so brilliant as to make it tolerably 
certain she will one day regret that she nividc her dibut 
witli so doubtful a hook as “ Periwinkle.” 


SOME ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Many of the illustrated nnga/.ines pulilish regularly 
every month an article on a well-known arti.st and his 
work, and one or two of those which have apjuaretl 
this month are here menti«med. 

A Ma.stkr Su’imioR. 

In the MWliTs Work for February, Florence 
Simtnonds discoursi.\s on the theories of .Auguste 
Kodin, the; great French sculptor. M. Kodin began 
by thinking that inovement was the chief thing in 
sculpture, and in all he did he sought to attain it. 
'Phe “ (iate of Hell ” is the record of those strivings. 
Jlut he has gradually come to feel that e,\firesswH is 
the e.ssencc of statuary art, the; ri*{K)se of strength and 
of conscious power of the Greeks, who obtained their 
ideas from the constant study of Nature. As a 
portraitist in sculpture M. Rodin is an artist of extra- 
ordinary vitality and grasp of cliaracter, and his busts 
represent many famous artistr. and men of letters. 
He has been at work on the ejne in sculpture, “ 'Phe 
Gate of Hell,*’ for twenty-six years. 'Phe great work, 
founded on Dante’s “ Inferno,” shows his conception 
of the whole drama of human passion and sufifering. 
it is destined for the Palace of llecorativc Art. 

The Etchings of Sir Charles Hoi.royd. 

An interesting article on Sir Charles Holroyd as 
an Etcher, by Mr. Selwyn Brinton, appears in the 
February Connoisseur, Sir Charles Holroyd began 


his career as a mine-cnginet;r, but the; aitistic impulse, 
in him was too .strong to be denied. As a student at 
the Slade School he won prizes for landscape, etching, 
etc., besides a travelling .scholarship which enabled 
him to spend two years on the Continent. Many 
of his famous etchings depict Venetian .sc:enes. In 
reference to tlu* technique of his art, he says that 
etching in the past has been devoted to character 
rather than to beauty ; let us keep all the character 
we can, hut let us rememher that within the scope of 
the elchcr’s art there is room for both. 

The Painter ok Woman. 

In the February Lady's Realm^ (Camille Lemonnier 
writes of Mr. Alfred Stevens, ** The J\iinter of 
Woman.” In place of mirthful comedy, he .says the 
artist unveils with gentle hands the soul of woman. 
At tlie same time woman's caprice and charm shine 
through the things she gathers round her; an effiisionl 
of her p.sychical being diffuses itself through all she' 
touches. It was his picture, “ Chez Sor,” exhibited 
at Antwerp in 1855, which fixed his destiny. He, 
has piinted the woman of the Second Empire, and 
tiirough her the soul of woman of all age's. High bn ' 
her pedestal, woman reigns at Court and in' town J’, 
she is the triumphant idol, shaping ■ to heff 'end?; 
pleasure-loving society. She occupies ’the 
Mr. Stevens’s art; 
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Thk day of tlie chcapc-r novel has dawned. 
Several publishers announced last month their intention 
of issuing their forthcoming volumes of fiction at half 
a crown instead of the conventional six shillings. In 
pai)er, printing, and binding these cheaper novels will 
be as good as if they had been [niblished at the 
higher price. 'Fliis is the fir.st step towards the 

general cheapening of fiction, and it is the first step 
that counts. The six-shilling novel will soon be as 
much a thing of the ))ast as the clumsy three-volume 
editions which at one time prevailed. Another 
breach of established convention annoiincc'd last 
month affects the bookseller rather than the reading 
public. In the future some important publishing 
firms have de- 
cided to |)ermit 
the bookseller 
to return a cer- 
tain proportion 
of the books he 
may order 
should he be 
unable to sell 
them. 

JAMAICA AND 

ns CAPITAI.. 

Messrs. Black’s 
colour-book on 
Jamaica is de- 
cidedly a topi- 
cal volume at 
the present mo- 
ment, when all 
eyes are direct- 
ed towards that 
West Indian 
island. It is 
fitly dedicated to Sir Alfred Joncis. Mr. Forrest’s 
clever coloured illustrations give! an excellent idea of 
sub-tropical scenery and of the native types, 'Fhey 
leave on the mind a vivid impression of colour. The 
Ijetterpress, by Mr. Henderson, is lively and chatty. 
The climate of the island he considers to be nearly 
perfect. An interesting chapter deals with Kingston, 
the devastated capital, which is described as “ a doll’s 
house New York.” It is, or I suppose it would 
biC more correct to say it was, “made up of mean 
streets, crammed with little bungalow houses, filled 
to ■ overflowing with people coloured in all the shades 
of black and yellow.” The most fascinating six)t in 
it was the market-place, with its market women. They 
have a carriage more perfect, w'e are told, than that to 
which any European women can ever attain. This is 
decidedly a book of the moment. (179 pp. 6s. net.) 


('oi;nt moltkk’s home like. 

The interest excited by the General Election in 
Germany lends an additional attraction to Herr 
Dressler’s account of Aloltke in His (Murray. 

16.^ pp. 6s. net), now translated into English by Mr. 
Charles E. Barret t-Lennard. It presents us with a 
charming picture sketched by a devoted admirer of 
the simple life and habits of the great soldier whose 
gtmius hcli)ed so powerfully in laying the foundations 
of the present German Empire. lie had a gniat 
aversion to all ostentation, and th(; volume is filled 
with many delightful anecdotes of the manner of life 
he led in the seclusion of his family circle. “ All that 
one iloes not need is too dear to pay for,” was one of 
his maxims that at the same time gives a key to his 

character. He 
w as always 
thrifty, and 
avoided useless 
expenditure, 
«Jtid in his old 
age he found it 
difficult to relax 
the habit of a 
lifetime. “ One 
has become so 
much accustom- 
ed to this cursed 
economy,” he 
writes, “ that it 
is difficult to 
give it up.” His 
simple tastes fre- 
(luently caused 
astonishment 
among his ad- 
mirers. A great 
landowner who 
had made elaborate preparations for the reception of 
so distinguished a guest, was much taken aback when 
he saw the Field- Marshal step out of a second-class 
carriage without a servant and wdth no luggage 
beyond a small handbag. The following description 
of his little bedroom is in striking contrast to the rich- 
ness of the other apartments placed at his disposal 
by the Government : — 

A camp-bod, washing-stand, sofa with a tabic before it, two 
armchairs, and a table by the bed, completed the furniture. 
There was only one thin blanket on the ‘bed, and it was not 
until his last years that he was persuaded to have a warmer bed- 
covering. The walls were painted a light colour, but were 
without any decorations. His wife's portrait hung above the 
sofa, and a Bible lay on the table, and he read in it every 
evening 1>efore going to bed. It had belongetl to his mother. 

STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY. 

To serious students of history Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
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History of England since 1815 is an indispensable 
work, and they will turn with interest to his collection 
of biographic studies of the great men of last century. 

They are marked by sound judgment and careful 
study, and may be read with advantage by anyone 
who desires to obtain an intelligent conception of 
some of the personal forces that heljxid to influence 
the thought of the Victorian era. They have not 
the exquisite literary cliann of Mr. Tlryce’s “ Studies 
in Contemporary Biography,” one of the most 
delightful volumes of biography published during 
our time. In this collection Sir Robert Peel, 
C'obden and Disraeli represent ICnglish political life ; 
Bismarck and Napoleon III. foreign influences u{}on 
Pairopean affairs ; Lord Dufferin diplomacy ; Cibbon 
letters, and Lord Shaftesbury philanthropy. Sir 
Spencer Walpole*s point of view may be summed 
up in a sentence. Of Peel he says : “ The man who 
restored our credit, regulated our currency, reformed 
the criminal code, established the Metropolitan 
Police, promoted Free 'Cradc, and gave us cheap 
bread, is in no nee.d of an apology.” Of Disraeli, 
“ His career beyond all doubt was a |)ersonal suc- 
cess, but his rule was in many respects a political 
misfortune.” Of Bismarck, “ if his achievemcnt.s gain 
our admiration, his c.haracter cannot win cither our 
respect or our love.” Of Napoleon 111 ., “'Fhc story 
of the lilmpire is the story of a crime, it is the story 
also of a misfortune.” (Unwin. 378 pp. 15s. net.) 

A r.RKAT LKTI ER-WRI IKK. 

Tfu Life 0/ Lafeadio Hearn ^ as described by Mis.s 
Elizabeth Bisland (Constable. 2 vols. 24s. net), is 
a singularly interesting one. It was on the whole a 
sad life. The marriage of his parents was an unhappy 
one, and from an early age young Hearn might as 
well have been an orphan. In l.ondon, in Cincinnati, 
and in other American cities he went through grievous 
f)rivations pitiful to read about. Miss Bisland’s 
friendship with him dates from these years, and 
many of his letters, whic:h she, not witliout reason, 
thinks challenge comparison with those of some of 
the world’s greatest letter- writers, were addressed to 
her. But, like other men of gtmius, he was difficult 
to get on with. To remain on good terms with him, 
she says, “ it was necessary to be as patient and wary 
as one who stalks the Hermit thrush to its nest.” It 
was not till the age of forty that he was free from 
carking money cares. At fifty-four he died. Ilis 
name will always be closely associated with Japan. 
He not only married a Japanese wife, but long before 
his death, after fourteen years’ residence in the 
country, he became for family reasons a Japanese 
subject. The worst charge brought against him was 
inconstancy to friends, and against this Miss Bisland 
strenuously defends him. The second volume is filled 
with his correspondence, •which give the best revela- 
tion of the nature of this gifted man. 

Balzac’s place in i.iteraiur^. 

The late M. Bruneti&re’s monograph on Honork dt 


Balzac (Lippincott. 285 pp. 6s. net) is an acute 
and subtle piece of criticism. In his preface he warns 
us that wc need expect no biography of Balzac from 
him, no “ tittle-tattle of his love affairs,” but purely a 
study of his work. For fifty years after his death, he 
says, all the greater novelists imitated Balzac. A 
good novel was a novel which, first of all, resembled a 
novel of Bal/ac.” In M. Briinetierc’s opinion he 
wrote nothing better than “Le Cousin Pons” and 
“ La Cousine Bette,” but he would place on a level 
with them “ La Recherche dc I’Absolu ” and “ Eugenic 
(irandet.” He classes Balzac’s novels as ** natural- 
istic,” but he vigorously defends him from the reproaph 
of “ immorality.” His “ immorality ” is only part of 
his “ coarsene.ss ” and “ vulgarity,” conditions without 
which life cannot be fully and completely represented. 
Bal/ac, unlike his predecessors, realised that love 
does not occupy the whole time and attention of 
man. M. Brunetiere docs not rank Balzac as a 
writer of the first class, for he had not received from 
heaven at his birth the gift of style. He marked no ‘ 
epoch in the evolution of the language. But as a 
novelist “no greater has been known in European 
history.” His name is insq)arably associated with 
the history of the novel. 

LIKE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 


Professor T. (J. 'Fuckers book describing in 
popular language the social and public life of ancient 
Athens as it might have been seen by an eye-witness 
deserves a very hearty welcome from the public. He 
has sn^'ceeded in presenting a picture of the daily 
lifi. of the Athenian citizen that leaves a vivid and 
distinct impression upon the mind, and will interest 
readers of every age. I’rofessor Tucker has rigidly 
excluded all ])edantic terms from his narrative, em- 
ploying only Such common English eijuivalents as will 
i)c readily understood. 'Fhe old method placed the 
ancient Athenian at a social and intellectual distance 
which gave an entirely false idea of his character and 
life. Professor '1 ucker has made him live again as if 
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lie were our next-door neighbour. He enables his 
reader to participate in the cvi?ryday social life of 
tl«i citizen of Atlu^is, to rise with him, dine, walk, 
converse, worshij); and live with him. It is as if we 
had been transported* across the intervening ages by 
Mr. Wells’s Time Machine and set down on the soil of 
Attica in the days of IMato. 'I’he text is excellently 
supplemented by < arcfiilly-selocted illustrations, one of 
which I reproduce by iH-rmission of the publishers, 
Messrs. Macmillan (212 pp. 5s.). 

MKPI.KVAf. r.<»NUON. 

The London of our ancestors, thanks to the 
ltW)ours of Sir W'alter IJesant, is gradually bec oming 
familiar to lhi‘ Londoner of to-day. The second of 
the volumes, in which he describes th(* me<li;eval l ity, 
deals more particularly with ecclesiastical London 
and its religious houses. It is filled with curious and 
interesting information about the customs and usages 
of bygone days, woven into a connci’ted narrative with 
the skill of whirh Sir Walter Besanl was so compb'tc 
a master. It is almost invidious to st;lect any ])ar- 
ticular chapters for sjM-cial mention when all deserve 
to be carefully sUulied. Hut two particularly attracted 
my attention by the vividness with which they enabled 
the reader to rebuild in imagination at least the 
London of the Middle Ages. Tluy are those 
de.scrihing the trials by ordeal and the place the 
sanctuary oiauipied in the ordinary life of the citizen. 
'Fhe illustrations are excellent. (Black, j)p. 

.50s. net.) 

rrii, nr.DicArr.i) i.ii r.. 

Mr. Haldane's rectorial address to the students of 
Kdinburgh University, I am glad to note, has been 
published in pamphlet form (.Murray), It is sehlom 
that a politician ventures to addre.ss the public in the 
language of the diviiu*, and |iri*ach a fay sermon on 
the text that it is not “ in some worhl apart, but here 
and now, in the <liity, however humble, that lies 
nearest to us, that the realisation of the higher si-lf — the 
.self that tends (lodward - is to he sought.” d'he only 
fKwfeet life is the lifi- that is dedicated, one that is with 
all its strength concentrated on a high purpose. “ 'Lhe 
noblest of souls can find full satisladion for bis best 
aspirations in the sustained clfort to do bis duty in the 
work that lies at hand to the utmost that is in him.” 
'rhe life of the Slate, with its controlling power for 
good, Mr. Haldane urges, is as real and as great as 
the life of the individual — a truth which he illustrak^s 
by examples from (Jermany and Japan. This revela- 
tion of the faith that is in him will surprise many 
{leople, but it cannot fail to deepen the impression 
which Mr. Haldane has already made upon his 
gountryinen. 

THK COIMRY IIEYONT) JORDAN. 

Two beautifully illustrated volumes published 
during the month desc ribe the land and inhabitants 
of Syria and the regions beyond Jordan. Much of 
the territory covered by these hooks is little known 
to the European traveller, and the magnificent series 


of photographs with which they are illustrated W'ill be 
a revelation to many. It is a strange land inhabited 
by a strange i)eople, whose daily life, habits and 
customs have little in common with the rest of the 
world. Both Miss Hertrude Lothian Bell and Mr. 
William Ewing have successfully attempted to raise 
the veil that has hitherto obscured this region, wdth its 
splendid hi.story, picturesc|ue .scenery, and crumbling 
memorials of antiquity, from the view of the English 
reader. ^I’ho former, in a book entitled The Desert 
and the ( I Icinemann. 340 j)p. 1 6s. net), brings 
the rt'ader into close contact with the people she 
met on hcT travels through the country, and [Xirmits 
them to tell their own tales and reveal their 
characters in their own words. It is a plea.santly 
written narrative which wHl prove attractive to any 
reader interesle<l in the out-of-the-way corners of the 
world. Mr. William ICwing’s Druze and Arab at 
Home (Jack. 180 pp. 5s. net) is the outcome of 
over fivx yea is’ residence in l*ali;sline, and of 
frequent travel and familiar intercourse with the 
pc'ojile both east and west of Jordan. Hi; has woven 
the information thus obtain(‘d into a narrative of :i 
journey from Dainaseiis to Jerusalem. 

TTIR NKW 1NIHA-— Wl rniN AND wn iioi r. 

T am glad to welcome a new ami revistsi edition of 
Sir Henry ("otton’s abb* book *mi 'The New India 
(Paul. 302 pj). bil. net;. It ha> already lun through 
several editions, but has now been l>icnigbt up to 
<late. It is an admirable' pn sentatinn of the case of 
India, and a powi'rtul jilea for the government of our 
great deiiendency on Liberal priiuiples. It should 
find a plai:e on the shelves of iweryone who takes an 
inlelligenl intercut in tht; government of our vast 
banpire, Anv nook that will make the stay-al-hoinc 
Briton familiar with cvcmi tia* outward aspect of tl. 
great Asiatic' peninsula is* worthy of commendation, 
'hie banc of India has been the apathy, horn of 
ignorance, of the; British public. Mr. E. R. Ball’s 
'The 7b///7j/’j (Sonnenschein. 355 pp. los. 6d ) 
is a [lopular skelcli of the chief “ sliow cities ” and 
other sights that the ordinary tourist wants to see. 
It is an exceedingly iisi.'ful book, jiackcd with 
information about how to get to India, and what to 
see and ilo when there. It should encourage more 
tourists to include India in their itinerary. Sir 
J. (1. Scott has written a finely illustrated volume 
on India’s next-door neighbour, Burma (Moreing. 
los. 6d. net). It is a handbook of practical informal 
lion covering every aspect of Burmese life. Its 
races, government, industries, archaeology, religion, 
languages and litc'raturp are all c'arefully describecl. 

THE MANUKACTURK OK PAUPERS. 

A little band of writers, with the editor of the 
Spectator at their head, has become thoroughly 
alarmed at what they regard as the systematic 
pauperisation of the nation. In a slim volume bear- 
ing the titl^ of 'Tfie Manufacture of Paupers (Murray. 
2s. 6d.) they lift up their voices in protest. Like all 
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people in a fright, they overdo their part and include 
intone sweeping condemnation all cfTorts of the State 
to*amelioratc the condition of the poor. The feeding 
of starving school children, outdoor relief, old age 
pensions, the relief afforded by hospitals, shelters, and 
refuges, the humanising of the workhouse, and the 
attempts to deal with the problem of the unemployed, 
are all vigorously denounced as methods for the manu- 
facture of paupers. Two chapters are devoted to 
suggesting a “ better way *’ and a “ wiser policy." 
'Fhese consist of self-sacrificing, intelligent, and per- 
sonal service on the part of the well-to do in the cause 
of the poor. Most excellent advice. 15 ut practice is 
better than precept, and I sliall be glad to hear of Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey taking up his residence in the. slums 
of South T.ondon. In inafked contrast to this alarmist 
utterance is Mr. (Charles booth’s dispassionate and 
convincing statement of the case for Old Age IVnsions 
now re-issued with an additional cliapter in a new 
edition. (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 

“in \ NOOK Wini BOOK.’* 

/>/ a until a Book (II. Marsliall. 222 pp. 

2s. 6d. net), by the Ri v. b'. W. Macdonald, is a 
charmingly original little volume of i*ssays on books 
anil n^ading. There is not one of tlie eighteen essays 
contained in the volume that will not be thoroughly 
enjoyed. One of the best is that on a book-loving 
grandfather ; and the first two i.ssays contain some 
wise remarks on children’s reading, A perusal of this 
delightful little book should induce many readers to 
turn to the groat masterpieces of literature with 
renewed zest and appn-ciation. Slioulil they desire to 
<lo so they will find The Bookmans Illustrated History 
4 \f English l.iteratiire a judicious counsellor and guide. 
It has been compiled by Mr. 'I'homas Socconibe ami 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and is written in popular 
language with the object of interesting, amusing, niid 
instructing the ordinary reader. The whole iK:nud 
from the invention of printing down to the present day 
is covered. The writers liave not been above adopting 
a hint from the practical Bamleker, and indicating by 
an asterisk the comparative merit and importance of 
their quotations from the best things said and written 
about English literature. (Hodder. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
15s. net.) 

A DANtSH KXAMPI.K. 

Mr. Edwin A. Pratt is an indefatigable investigator 
and compiler of facts. He has now turned his atten- 
tion to the thorny problem of temjxirance. Here he 
is treading upon difficult ground, and judging from his 
little book, Licensing and (Murray. 2s. 6d. 

net), he has yet to learn the obstacles that lie in the 
jxith of the would-be temperance reformer in this 
country. He has visited the Scandinavian countries, 
studied their methods of dealing with the problem, 
and brought home an unfavourable impression of their 
success. In Denmark, however, he came upon an ex- 
periment that filled him with entire enthusiasm. In 
Copenhagen, it seems, the temperance societies pro- 


mote their cause by the encouragement of the drinking 
of light beer in place of spirits. This example Mr. 
Pratt commends to the English/emperancc societies, 
and bids them go and do 1 ike^yise. He is a sanguine 
man if he believes for a moment they will do any- 
thing of the kind. Tt is safe to predict, however, that 
he will not he permitted long to remain under that 
pleasing illusion. 

“tiik i.ioht ok thk soul.” 

Miss Wilkins* new novel is essentially feminine, and 
in its femininity lies its strength and its weakness. Only 
a w'oman witlua keen insight into feminine natufe 
could have so delicately described a young girFs fiVst 
love affair. The Light of the Soul (Harpers. 6s.) 
contains a very fine portrayal of the character of a 
very young girl full of those truthful little touches so 
rarely found in a man’s work. 'Fhc scene of the story 
is, of course, New England, and the central figure a 
young New England girl left to fend for herself 
through the death of her mother and the re- 
marriage of her handsome father. '^J'he interest 
of the story centres in the marriage of Maria when 
sixteen to a boy of her own age. Both were 
horror-stricken at a ceremony only performed to save 
appearancL-s, and the marriage remains merely a legal 
lie. For years husband and wife never meet, and 
when they do, the husband finds he has taken a posi- 
tion as hea<l of a mixed school of which his wife is 
one of the chief teachers. Just when they seem to be 
nearing one another, and the reader ho))es that a 
nominal may become a real marriage, an unexpected 
' '.*:.i|)iication arises. Maria’s halfisisler, lovely and 
impulsive, falls desperately iu love wuth her sister’s 
husband. Mari.u, i:onfronled with this tangled problem 
of contlii'.ting affections, finds no practical solution 
short of the heroic expedient of a carefully planned 
disappearance tliat convinces everyone that she is 
dead. It is a desperate remedy which, in the novel 
at least, brought happiness to the greatest number. 
On strictly utilitarian principles, therefore, I suppose 
it W.XS justified. 

“tiik WHIRLWIND.” 

The emotions of Mr. Eden Phillpotts* characters 
arc always somewhat tempestuous, and the title of his 
latest story — The Whifiwind (Chapman. 6s.) — was 
appropriately chosen. His situations usually demand 
a more drastic solution than a subterfuge, and it is 
only justice to Mr. Phiilpotts to admit that he faces 
the problem siiuarely and does not fiinch from the 
necessary sacrifice. His victim this time is a woman 
who dies by her own hand. She is a strong character, 
who, like many of Mr. Phillpotts’ men and women, 
does not easily admit that circumstances are made df 
an even sterner metal. Emotions, too, in his novels 
have that elemental quality met with among primitive 
peoples. It is by necessity as much as by choice that 
he has chosen Dartmoor as the setting of his tales. 
We can always turn to Nature for consolation when 
the human tragedy is too intense. Had he placed 
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his men and women in the sordid surroundings of a 
great city the strain on his readers' nerves would have 
been more than the;^ could bear. But cities engender 



Hdl^ne Vacaresco. 

compromise, and in “'I'hc Whirlwind” that quality is 
unknowm. Love and jealousy and religious feeling 
meet in death grips, and do not i)art till one is victor. 

A PICTURK OF COURT LIKK. 

Royal personages, if the truth were known, are 
much like commoner mortals —only worse, if we are to 
btdieve the picture of (Jourt life presented by Helene 
Vacarcsco in her novel, T/ie Kiwi's Wife (Laurie. 
6s.). She has lived in Courts and been on faiTiiliar 
terms with kings and (pieens, and though she protests 
that in her novel she has not painted portraits, she 
has obviously drawn upon her knowledge of (Courts. 
The novel is written in journal form, the diarist 
being supposed to be the son of a king who bids him 
thus record his daily life. 'Fhe young prince is of a 
roving disposition, and spends much of his time yacht- 
ing round Europe, occasionally calling on reigning 
sovereigns. Morganatic marriages seem to be the 
favourite subject of conversation in these lofty circles. 
The princely diarist soon becomes a kingly one, marries 
his dead brother’s bride, and settles down. The royal 
household jogs along as badly as royal households 
usually do — if we may judge from many ]}assages in 
this book. The queen has been very badly brought 
up, is ignorant, and full of impossible and antiquated 
ideas. She finds distraction in a love affair with her 
husband's chief friend, the king meanwhile falling in 
love with an American “ cousin.” Nothing, it would 
seem, Mile. Vacaresco being witness, can exceed the 
reluctance with which many royal marriages, described 


as genuine love matches,” are entered upon. Every 
royal family, it would also seem, boasts a goodly 
army of more or less doubtful “ cousins.” If royalty 
is really like this the sooner we put an end to it the 
better. 

GOOD, WHOLESOMK TALES. 

A Blind Birds Nest (Methuen. 6s.), by Miss 
Mary Findlater, is a good, wholesome, pleasantly- 
written novel, describing a young girl's trials and 
temptations. The course of true love does not run- 
smoothly, but in the end — to be exact, on the final 
)age - -she reaps her reward. The American char- 
acters in the book are drawn with unusual care 
and insight. Mr. W. E. Norris’s Harry and Ursula 
(Methuen. 6s.) is a duologue, in which first Harry 
and then Ursula describe in alternate chapters 
thi‘ story of their ac(|uaintancc and final marriage. 
Mr. H. Bailey’s Springtime (Murray. 6s.) is 
full of love, tumultuous passion, ami general tur- 
bulence, for the scene is Italy, and the time the 
Renaissance. It is a good, well-written, and spirited 
story. Ashton Hilliers’ Metnoirs of a Person of 
Quality (Heinemann. 6s.) describes a jieriod soim: 
120 years ago. It is a pretty lengthy account, 
written in the first ])er.son, of tlie adventures- 
of the Hon. (leorge in the army, among the 
Quakers, and in the midst of his own family. Mr. 
Horace Wyndbam's 2'he PVar^ of the Footlights 
(Richards. 6s.) is a lively account of stage-life 
which would not be unwholesome* reading for a stage- 
struck damsel or youth. It would at least show them 
how much hard work, and not a few unpleasantnesses, 
lie before them should 
their desires be grati- 
fied. Mr. M. I’. Sbiel, 
in The Last Miracle 
(Laurie. 6s.), has dis- 
covered another peril. 

This time it is a vast 
conspnracy to overturn 
the Christian Churches 
of Europe. The plot is 
worked out with much 
cleverness and skill. 

A final volume must 
complete my monthly 
parcel of fiction. For 
those who like a stir- 
ring tale I add Harold 
Bindloss’ The Dust of 
Conflict (Long. 6s.), a 
story of Cuba in the 
days of the rebellion. 



The Sisters Findlater. 


NOTE.— 1 shall be fflad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subseriber. in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except In the cash of net 
books, when the amount of irostaffo should also be sent. 
Any Information my readers ^may^ desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current month 
or of earlier date. I shall endeavour to suraly. All com- 
munications must be addressed to Keemr of the 

Review Bookshop** at the Offloe of the ** Review of Reviews/* 
Mowbray House. Norfblk Street, London, W.C* 



LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


RKLIOION, PHILOSOPHY, WTG. 

Criticism and the Old Testament. Kev. H. T. Knight 

\ ^ ) lid 3 /*^^ 

'I'he Influence of Jesus. Phillips Ih-ouks ^Allenson net a/6 

Vital Values. Cantm Scott Holland (WelU, Gardner) 3/6 

The Restitution of All Things. Kev. .S. Uaring-( ioiild 

- .. .... iSkcffington) 3/6 

Life S Msrstlcal Links. A. C>. \lQcIiiren... ..iSunpkini 3/6 

The Messaire of Judaism. Kev. Munis loM ph-.J^outledKc) net 4/6 
Education and National Progress. Si.- Nornun Luckyer 

lM.«ciiiill:iii^ net 5/0 

The Publie Schools from Within 3 /^ 


HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

Studies In Bloaraphy. sir .Spenccr Walpoh- Unwin) net 15/0 

Society In the Country House. r. H. S. Kscott vt’nwin* 16 /u 

Mediaeval London. Sir w. p.e«.aiit (ijiacki net 30/0 

Geography In relation to War. ( ol. K. s. M.iy (Rees) net a/o 

Commerce In War. L. A. Atheili.y Juu.'s .Melhuenl net ai/u 

The Life of an Empire. H. Moakin Mctimen^ net 6 , u 

Naval Policy. Barlleur Hla« kwnod net 7/6 

The Reformation. Kev. f. P. Whitney !Ki\i igioii’s' net ^/u 

The Russian Government and the Massacres. K. Sthiienufr 

(.Muriay'* 

Moltke In His Home. K- A. I)rpssli.>r Murr.iy) n. t 6/11 

The Alhambra. A. F. Calvert L .me' iii-t 42/0 

Samuel, Grldley Howe during the Greek Revolution. 

Laurie K. Kich.irds il..iiie' net 16/0 

Life In Ancient Athens, i'. TucIc.t ^M.tcinin.iti' <;/u 

The Tourist's India. K. Key Iiuhls- Mall .Sonn^'nscheuii iu ‘6 

Wayside India. M.tiid PoMer .Siiiifikhr 21/0 

New India, sir if. Cotton P.iul) net 

Burma. Sh* J.G. Scutt tMorcing' net lu 0 

Before Port Arthur. C ain. K. Gram ^Muir.iy} net >> 0 

Under the Absolute Amir. F. A. M.iriin •llariicr} n-t ii./a 

The Desert and the Sown. Gcitrude LowthUn Heii 

(Heiiiem.iiiul net 16/0 

From West to East. Sir H. Jemingham .Murray) net is^. 

Life In Morocco. K. M, Plrvdell .uighy. Lung 6/0 

The Colonials In South Aft*lca, 1899-1902. J. stilling 

(Mlackwuud'i net lo/o 

The United States. J. F Rhodes. Vols. VI. and VIl 

(Maciniltan} e.ich la/o 

The Middle American Colonies under the House of 

Hanover. J. a. Doyle L(itigm.ins) net t 4 Ai 

Jamaica. A. S. Forrest .Mlai.k; net 6/0 


SOCIOLOGY. 


London County Council Finance. J. H. .Schuoling 

■ Murray) net 

The Sanitary Evolution of London. IL Jcphsnn lUnwin) mt 
The Manufacture of Paupers, sir a. clay and others 

,.Mnrr.Ty) u.:t 

Old Age Pensions. Charles Booth M.«rmillan' net 

The workman's Compensation Act, 1906. w. FJhs Hill ... 

(WatcrloW net 

Licensing and Temperance In Scandinavia. £. A. l^iatt ... 


iMuitay) net 

The Business of Life. w. Gamble (Pitin.\n' net 

Get On or Get Out. Peter Keary vPeaisoii] net 
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3/0 
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LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYE. 

Essays. .L H. Balfour Browne, a vuls iLongiiians) each net 7/6 

The uommon Heritage. M. Catharine Albright ....Headlevl net i/ft 
Essays. C. I. Dunphie (Stockinet 5,0 

The Struggle for a Free Stage In London, w. Nicholsun 

(Constable) net 10/6 

The Philosophy of Goethe's “ Faust." T. Davidsoii...|Ginn' net 3/0 
Shakespeare studied in Six Plays. Hon. A. S. G. Cannirig .. 

llJiiwinl net i 6 /o 

Victorian Poetry. Arnold .Smith (.simpkin) net 5/0 

Mrs. Montagu. K. Huchon .(Murray; net 6/0 

Lafoadlo Hearn. Elizabeth Bislmd. a V0I.S ^Constable; net 34/0 

Honord do Balzae. F. Brunctierc J-Ipphicutt) net 6/0 

BOOKS OP REFERENCE. 

The Book of Quotations. W. G. Benham net io/6 

Phrases and Names. T. H. Johnson (Laurie) net 6.0 

The Liberal Year-Book, 1907 

(Liberal Public.ttiun Depurtineiit) net i/u 

The Englishman's Year-Book, 1907. Fmiiy Junes 

(Black* net a '6 

Thom's Olllolal Dlreetory, 1009 (Thom, Dublin* ai/o 

Schoolmaster's Year-Book. 1907 (Sonuenschem) net 6 /u 

Metropolitan Charities, 1907 (Longmans) i/o 

The Catholle Dlreetory, 1907 (Buma and Oatea) 

The Baptist Handbook, 1907. Kev. W. J. Awry 

(Baptist Union) net 

The Essex Hall Year-Book, 1907-;Uniurun AasocUtion) net 


1/6 

a/6 

I/O 


The Mind and Hie Brain. A. Bimt (Paul) 

The Cosmie Mechanism. Carl Snyder (Longman*-) net 

The Evolution of Matter. G. Le Bun ..Scott) 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Prunella. (Drama.) l^aurence Housinan and H. Gr.*inville Baiker 

iBullcn' net 

Sir Walter Raleigh, (.l^'ama.) H. A. A. Crusu (Unwin) net 

The Dawn In Britain. (Puem.) C. .M. Doughty. VuK. V., vi... 

(i')uck Wurth) net 

Lyrics without Music. Cliftnn Bingham Arrowsinith) net 

The New Crusade. (Poems.) A. a. Sp.u‘rua...,Suiiiiensclieiiij net 

ART. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo. Maud Cruttwcll (Duckworth) net 

Peruglno. F^dwaid Hutton Duckworth) net 

Van Dyck. L. Cust - (Bell) 

EnglLh Costume. D. C. C.'ilthoi-p (Black) net 

NOVELa 

Appleton, (;. W. The Duchess of Pontlfex Square .T>ong) 

, Bindloss, IL The Dust of Conflict (Long) 

Burgiii. ft. B. Peggy the Pilgrim iHutchiniMin) 

Burnett, Frances litidgsoti. The Dawn of a To-morrow 

(;W:iriie) net 

CWvc. Lucas. The Rose Geranium (Unwin) 

Clct>\c. I.uc.ih. Selma (Long) 

( obh. V. The Amateur Emigrants (Rivers* 

( imrlaiulcr, A. The SaCPlfloe Unwin) 

I'toss, Victuiii. Life's Shop Window Haturie} 

I >u kens, Mai y Aiigeiu. U n VOllod , Dighy , Long • 

ktiidlater. M.iry. A Blind Bird's Nost (Methuen) 

Forster, K. H. The MUtres.s of Ay don (Lung* 

Freeman, Mai v K. Wilkins. By the Light Of the Soul. ^Harper) 

Grant. S.adi. The Second Evil vLuug; 

Hilliers, A. Memoirs of a Person of Quality .Heincm.'inn) 

Horiiim.an, Koy. Israel Rank vOi.ittn) net 

Macnay. Sir W'ln. The Duko's Dilemma -.Long' 

Maxwell, H. In SUppory Places (Dighy, Long* 

Muiray, D. C. The Penniless Millionaire Long* 

Norris, w. F. Harry and Ursula Methuen' 

Phillimore, Mis. c. K. Two.Women and a Maharajah ([>ong: 

Phillpotts, Kilen. The Whirlwind chapman) 

Pr.ned, Mr« ''..mphcM The Luck of the Leura «I<ong* 

.Scigron. , Adeline. The House In the Crescent ^Long* 

' iiii i, M. P. The Last Miracle Laurie) 

'laitMif, L. A. The Footstool of the Virtues (Sisicy) 

Taaiii, Mark. The 30,000 Dollar Bequest, etc Hardier) 

V.uMrcscu, H. The King's Wife Lmrie) 

Waisuii, H. b. M.irriott. A Midsummer Day's Dream 

.Methuen) 

White, Fred. M. Tne Slave of Silence 'Wmd, Lick- 

Winter, John .Strange. The Love of Philip Hampden — White) 

Wvndh.iiii. H. The Flare of the Footlights (Kirhards* 

Yulland, K.. Under the Stars , White) 

Yoike. Curtis. The World and Delia sLmig; 
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Municipal problems absorb the whole of the 
contents of the November number of the Annals of 
tfuwimerican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Mr. F. A. Cleveland discusses municipal ownership 
as a form of Covcmmcntal control. He argues 
cogently that where theie are sufficient probity and 
intelligence to exercise effective control over public 
companies the municipality is sufficiently advanced to 
be capable of running its own public services. He 
presses for provision for the promotion of civic intel- 
ligence. The case for the private “undertaker” is 
presented by Mr. C. L. Jones. The chequered 
history of Chicago traction is presented by Mr. W, C- 
Hotchkiss as a study in political evolution. The 
story of “Chicago delivered” from the Traction 
Trusts is an epic of civic progress. I'lie admirable 
consequences of the deliverance of Philadelphia from 
similar corrupt forces are .set forth by Mr. F. S. 
Edmonds. This number would be an excellenf 
academic corrective to the journalistic campaign now 
being waged against the L.C.C. 


DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR JANUARY 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Jsin. I. -A mnnirrsTf) of lilt* new ( mill Tarty of the 
Onmjji* Rivrr Cdldiiy ii? issued ... C’anliir defeats the Sjirimj- 
{loks at all [)diii(s, llieir hceond defeat only in tvveniy-eii;ii! 
Jiiatches .. lleor^o * tinirlay, ilrivcr of the expre.ss train wrci keil 
near Arl»ri»ath, is arresteil. 

|an. 2.--The .Ameer of .■\h;]iani^taii airives at F.andi Kh.iii.i, 
on lln: liorders of India, and is mi l hy a Jhilisli estini ... 
Tiinee Ihilow issues a manifesto on the Klection to ilie (iermnn 
( on.siTvalives ... Ty a railway aerideiit in Texas tliirty- live 
]icTM)ns are killed and Iweiity-one injiireil ... Tlie Kyde I.ife- 
hoat is capsized, and two men iliow'iieil ... The term of otlue 
s)l Sir \V. Ilely-llutv'liiiison at OapeTown is extended ... A tin* 
1 1lea ks out at Tortsnunith in the ramp ecpiipment stores; the 
hiiihlini; is destroyed and over £ 100,000 damaj^e done. 

Jan. 3.— tleiieral von der Lamiit/, Trefeet of .St. Tetershiiii; 
and ex*( iov(‘rnor of Tainljolf, is a'>sassinated hy a man, who 
immediately shoots hiniseli ... The first .sod on the site of the 


w-liich is to oppose labcrals at by-elections until the fiovern- 
inent •'ive women the vote ... The J)uke of the Ahriizzi j^ives a 
leituro in Rome on his ascent of Mount Ruweiizori in R.K. 
Africa ... The (hilieian Jews hold a eonfereiiee in defence of 
their [Political rights, in view of universal suflrage beinj; granted 
in .\U''tria ... The total Marine Customs collecletl in China 
dinin'; 1906 amount to £ 6 , 000 , 000 , the larj;est on record ... 
’] he I.alx)iir Tarty in the I'ransvaal appeal to Coni Kl^in against 
the t ireular jnevenlinj; State em])loyes from takint; an .active 
pait in politics. 

Jan. 8. Ill Canada the local option by laws are voted on ... 
'Tin* proposal to convert Ottawa into a Tctleral distiict is 
ilefe.iled by a majority of 801 votes ... 'I’he French Chamber 
re-asscinbhs ... 'I'he Trussian Diet is opened, the speech from 
the ' 1 ‘hrone beint; reail by Trinec liulow ... The liarriman 
iiiycsiii;ation opens at ( liicaj;o ... The Secretary «>f the Board 
of liducaiion i-.sius .1 circuFar to local education authorities 
mider the new' Tiovksioii of Meals \et. 



Kinf Street, Kingston (reduced lo ruins bj the Earthquake on Jan. 14). 


Fiancu-Hrilish Kxhibiiion of i()oS is mt by Count de Manne- 
villo at .Shepherd’s ihidi ... '['he annual conference o| teachcis 
under the l..C.(.'. opens in London ... The .\mericaii Senate 
re-assenibles at \Vashini;ton ... The departmental committee 
tin coal miners’ hours of work sits for the iirst time at the Home 
Olfjcc ... .St. Deniol’.'i labiary at Haw.irden is formally 
opened by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Jan. 4. ' M. Caillaux, the Financi.il Minislot, makes a siatc- 
ineiil on the jirescnt financial situatinn in Fraiu'e ... 'I'he Ameer 
receives a messaj;e of welcome from L"rd Minto on his reach- 
Jiig India, and is entertniiu'd at a bani|uct. 

Jan. 5 - ' DikI)* Burdctt-l 'mitts buried in Westminster Ablx'y 
... The l/ord AdviKate for Scotland ordeis a public iiupiiry into 
the circumstances of the railway .iccidenl near Arbroath ... Lord 
iielby and Sir K. Satow' are nominated memix rs of the Terma- 
nent International t.'ouri of .At bit nation at the Ilaiiuc ... It L 
announccil that Japan’s foreign tiadc for 1900 amounts to 
jC84, 000,000. 

Jan. 7. — Mr. Chamberlain addresses a message to the people 
of Canada on cumniercial union ... The Women’s .Social and 
Political Union issue a staleineiu of the policy of the Union, 


Jan. 9. — .An International Economic C’ongress is opened in 
Loiulon ... Ceneral Tavlulf, Military Prosecutor-General of 
Russia, is ns.sa.ssiiiated in St. Petersburg ... The American 
ln.slitutc of Architects presents the gold medal to Sir Aston 
Webb ... The hearing of the a^ipeal of two fishermen of of 
Islands against the decision of the magistrate there (in the 
fisheries dispute) is begun at St. John’s, Newfoundland ... Tlie 
Imlejuindent Labour Parly publishes its manife.sto in view of the 
London County Council election. 

Jan. 10. — The Duke of Connaught leaves London for a lour 
of inspection in Asia as Inspector-General of the Forces ... 
The officers selected by the Army Council to attend the London 
Si hool of Kconomics commence their first course there ... An 
explosion of the furnace of a steel W'orks occurs at Pittsburg ; 34 
men are killed or injured ... The attorneys of the United States, 
who arc conducting the inquiries into the liarriman case, take 
steps to prevent Messrs. Ilariiiiian, Frick, and Rogers leaving 
the jurisdiction of the Inter-Stutc Commission ... Earthquake 
shocks are felt in the North of Europe. 

Jan. II.— The I^w Society meets, and by ijifiQ'voles to 600 
appoints a commiltcc to report on the methods in which a 
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si;)Iieili)r should keep the accounts of himself and his clients and 
the audit thereof ... An Kncyelieal letter is issued l)y the Pope 
explaining the attitude of the Holy Sec towards tlie French 
Separation Hill ... 'I'he visit of the Japanese training sipiadron 
to the Pacific Coast is indefinitely posiponi'd . M. Poincaie 
opens a discuvsion on the Jhidgel in the French Si'uate, 

l.m. 12. -‘-The JJuke of the Abriizzi deliver-* his lecture on his 
recent ex])loralions before the King and the nuMubers of the 
Royal Ucographical Society in [.romlon . Mr. I lahl.'ine issues 
an Army Order and Meniorandiiin explaining hi-i new scheme of 
Army Reform ... The Ru.ssian Finance .Ministei a rew- 

jHunftfite on the chief features of the Jbitlg«*t . Mr. Ramsay 
M.u'Donald returns to London from his tour i»f the Coloiii«*s ... 
** 'I'lie Springboks’* sail from SoiUhampt«in. 

J:in. 14. — The Hiilish Academy receives ;i -«uin of 10,000 to 
establish a memorial to the lat<; Mr. I.eopohi Sihweich, of 
Paris ... Mr. Steati has an interview with the King «if Italy 
Ml. Davy, Assistant Secretary to the Local (roveinment Hoard, 
gives evidence Iwfore the Royal ( 'ommission on Lh<- case of the 
iceble-minded ... The l..oril Cliic-f Jusike unvi ils a inaibh; bust 
of the late Mr. Tmhrwick, K.C., at the L.a\v Couils ... Presi- 
dent Kooseveit sends a spciial .Message I.) ( •uigiiss on the 
Rrowne\illc affair, lit; will revoke his ediit pit venting the 
• lischarged troops from having future ii\il einphixineiit ... A 
(i'rrible earllupiake occurs in J.iiiiaica ; Kingstmi d.esiiiiyi*i|. 
and there is mueh loss of life —nearly a tie u-.iiul killed, 
besides many injured. 

Jan. 15* - 'Mic third assembly of Freiuh UidiMps sum- 

moned to discuss tin* (piestions arising out «d ihe •x-p.imtion of 
I'hiireh and State meet in Palis Mr. Hill, a bM^ling railway 
m.ii.a^er in the ILS.A., issues a luai ’ting that 

/'20, 030, 000 are required for new' trackage and teindiial? It 



Photograph by\ {(SMigoni anJ Botn, 

A Royal Explorer : The Duke of the Abruzzu. 

Engaged to Princess Htlcne of Senia. 



Mr. William Whiteley, the well-known 
Business Man, who was murdered in his 
own office on January 24. 


is formally notified that the Seertfary of State for War “diV 
seiits’* frtJin the C hannel Timmd Railwray Hill ... The 
publishis an ".Licle by .M. .Madin on tlie political situation in 
Ru-sia. 

Jan. 16. — Tbe Hill ratifxing the lra<le camvention between 
J.ipaii and Canada passtsilie C\inadian House of Commons ... 
The Russian Cio\ernmeni L devoting much ailentionto the relief 
of the f'amiiie*siticken districts, the di'siitutioii being terrible ; 
the relief will eost*/,’i7,ooo,tKXJ .. Over one liimdrtNl pet sons 
aie killed owing to a t\phoon in two of the Philippine Islands. 

Jan. 17. — rile (3o\ernor-( ieneral of .Australia opens an exhibit 
tioii of .Australian produets at .Melbourne .. The Lord Mayor 
opens a fund for the relief of sufterers by the Kingston earth- 
quake ; the King and (Jucen subserilie ^1,500- and ;£’i,ooo 
respectively ... A slight earllupuke shock is felt at Oban, in 
Scotland ... Mr. Hryce lakes farewell cjf his constituents in 
.\berdc*en . Tbe Prince of Monaco receives the degree of LL. D. 
from the Unixersitv of F.dinburgh. 

Jan. 18. -The King appoints the Anmer of Afghanistan to lu; 
a Knight llrantl Cross of the Order the Hath ((Mvil Division) 
... Mr. McKenna succeeds Mr. Him 11 as Kducation Minister ... 
Mr. Keir ILirdie issues a spi cial report on the Labour Parly’s 
\v*>ik in i’arliamtuU ... The inquiry into the railway accident at 
Klliot Junction concludes. 

Jan. K). — In a dense fog in the Channel the P. and <>. liner 
Moltiai'ia is stranded on the OiKNiwin Sands, and the Red Star 
liner / Wer/t/W is damaged in a collision ... From the Hospital 
Saturday Fund the Hoard of Delegates resolve to distribute 
^^23,898 among 106 hospitals, dispensaries, and cimvalescent 
homes ... .Mr. Root, the American Secretary of Slate, arrives 
at Ottawa on a vidt to Lord (Srey ... Lord Kitchener and 
Oeneral Richardson sustain accidents by falling from their 
horses during the Piicma inancruvrcs ... The meeting of French 
Bishops in Paris ends ... The coronation of the new Shah 
takes place at Teheran ... 'Phe United States Admiral with- 
draws his warships from Jamaican w'aters after a peremptory 
letter from Sir Alcxuiuter Swettenham, ami the untoward 
incident causes much discussion in the Press ... A hurricane 
devastates Cookstown, (Queensland ; there is no loss of life. 
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Jan. 20.“— The primary elections amonfj the wnrking'inen of 
St. 1 Petersburg commence ... There is a lalxiur demonstration in 
l*.iris dcmaiiiliiig that the Sunday Rest l..a\v shall be ^carried 
out. \ 

Jan. 21.— In the h’reiv:h ('hamix^r M. Vuillant challenges the 
action of the (.jovernmeiit in closing the Labour Exchange in 
Paris during Sunday's demonstration on the Sunday test 
question ; his motion is dcfiMtcd by over 300 votes ... The 
nnal report of the Royal (.'ommi'^sion on Tiinity College, 
Dublin, is is.siied a^ a Rhie-iiook ... A strike of music-hall 
ai lists takes place in Lontloii. 

Jan. 22. — H..M.’s ship arrives with stores at 

Kingston from 'Trinidad ... The Ihll .liirogating the ntitiiicatinii 
for public meetings is brougliL in to the ('handier of I)eptities in 
P.iris ... The Mansion House Fund in ai<l tjf the sulfering in 
Jamaica amounts to jf25,000 ; the Lord .May<»r remits the 
instalment of 5,000 ... .'V new and revised regulation of cab 
fares from the Jloine Olficc is issued. 

Jan. 23.'- It is oOn tally animunied. that Mr. Biirell lM*comes 
Chief .Secretary for Irrd.aml, and Mr. R. McKenna President of 
the Hoard of F.ducalion ... Mr. Nannelli is re-clected Lord 
M lyor of Dublin ... Five th uisanil lin*ek refugees from Kastern 
Rounielia are gathered in .\then.s ... \ nusMing of London 
shipowners passes a resolutiun in favour of the lamdon Port and 
Docks Itill, iqoy ... (.'ount ( tkuma resigns tin* le.idcrship of the 
Progres.sive Parly in J.ipan ... The TJiaw trial begins in \cw 
York. 

Jan. 24. —The Annual Confen-nce tif the Labour P.iity opens 
in Helfast ... The Progressive Party in the L.(‘.C. hold a mass 
meeting in the (,)iieen’s Il.dl 'Tin* Spanish Liberal Govern- 
ment resigns ... The Navy ('ommilieeof the I’.S.A. Parlia- 
ment agree to the eoiistructiun of two 20,00^1-1011 b.Ut1cships, 
and the spending on the Navy of io,CK)o,ooo. 

Jan. 25* --The J’finie Minister is po seiileil with the Freedom 
of the C'iiy of Glasgow an<l eiiieriained at a public luneheon . . 
Supplies come in freely to Kingston .. The Inst ballots in the 
general election in (ierinany take place ... Senior Maura imdci- 
takes to form a (.’onserv.iiive (ioverninent in .Spain ... The 
Russian (JovernmciU gives <»rdcrs for the iiiiniediale evacuation 
of Northern Manchuria. 

Jan, 26. — 'The Lahoiir Paily, before closing its session at 
Belfast, agrees to a nmlioii in favour nf the extension of the 
Suffrage equally to all men and women. 'This is in tipposition 
to .Mr. Keir llardie's resolution ... 'J’he Kx^culive (.'ouncil of 
the Canadian Maniifaclurers’ Association ivllege that the present 
.schedule fails to pul cci tain Canadian producers on an etjuitabU: 
basis with their compelitors in Great Hritain .. 'The result of 
the German elfctioiis show.-, that the Social Deniocrais have lost 
many scats ... The election to the Rii-isiaii Duma is proceeding ... 
The Inter-State Commerce Conmiission presents its report to 
Congress on the control of the coalfields by railw'ay comp.iiiies. 

Tail, 2tS.— 'The Ameer arrivc-s in Calcutta ... A disastrous 
colliery exphision occurs in Rlu-nish l*russia, and 158 men 
are killed ... Over 100 lives are lost liy a typhoon al Hong 
Kong ... The United Slates Inter- Shite Commerce (.'oiiiiiiissioii 
presents a report to (.’ongiess on the relaiious »jf the railway 
companies with tlur Standard Oil Ctmipaiiy ... The CajK- 
Premier and the Commissioner of Public Works ojien the native 
Council of the Transkei territories. 

Jan. 29. — Ministerial appointments : Mr. Kunciman to bo 
Financial Secretary of the Treasuiy, Mr. C. F.. Hobhouse to 
be Under-Secretary for India, and Dr. M.icnain.ira to be Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Govcrnmeni Bi.ird .... Sir A. 
Swettenham, Governor of Jamaica, withdraws his letter to Rear- 
Admiral Davis and expresses regret ... 'The French Hi.sho|>s 
propose a plan for carrying on public worship in the churches 
under the Separation Law ... The Austrian ('liambcr holds its 
la.st sitting before the elections to be hehl in May. 

Jan. 30. — The Premier of New South Wales extends ih<* 
immigration regulations ... The French Chamber pasa^es the 
Government's Bill rendering public meetings free ... A Rescript 
is published by the Kaiser in Berlin on the occasion of his birth- 
day ... The director of one of the St. Petersburg prisons is 
assassinated ... At a by-election in North-east Derhysnire, Mr. 
\V. £. lliirvey^ (Lib. -Lab.) is returned with a majority of 739. 


Jan. 31. — Mr. William Whileley's estate is said to be valued 

jChS^fOOD, one million of which he bequeaths for the 
cstablistiment of almshouses for the agerl poor. 

8PKKOHB8. 

J.iii. 4. -Sir G. F.irrar, on the industrial problem in the 
Tran.svaal. 

J.in. 9. — Mr. ILaldane, in London, on the brotherhood of 
science and the internalionalism of economic ({uestiuns. 

J.in. 10. — Mr. Haldane, in Kdinbiirgh, on the first puipose of 
a nation. 

Jan. II. — Mr. Haldane, in (ilasgovv, on the new .Vriny 
scluMiie ... .Mr. Ascpiitli, in Glasgow, cm ancient Universities 
and the modem world. 

Jan. 12. Mr. Keir Hardie, at Darvel, Ayrshire, on the 
ic teals of the L.'ibonr l*arty. 

J.in. 14. -Lord Roberts, in London, on .Vriiiy etricienry. 

Jan. 15. — .Sir W. L.iurier, on the distribiilion of wMter power 
contiguous to the United .Sl.iles and Canaila .. Mr. Bryce, at 
Ncwcaslhson-'Tyne, oil IrelaiitTs iu:eds. 

Jan. 17. --'The Ameer, al .Aligarh, speaks in favour of 
Western education for Malitiini:daiis ... Mr. Deakin, at Mel- 
bourne, on the: progre.s.s of .Australia since the Fcclcralion. 

Jan. 18. — Mr. Biricll, al North Bristol, cjii the House of 
1 .ofils. 

Jan. 10. • Prince Bidow', in Berlin, on the political situation 
in Geriiiaiiy .. The. J.ipaiiese Preniiei, in 'rokio, on the i>e.'icc- 
ful development of Japan. 

Jan. 22. --Mr. Root, at (')lt.'iwM, on the relations befw»^eii 
Canada and the United Stales ... .Sir R. Solomon, at Pretoria, 
on the reasons which led him to come out as a itumber of the 
National Parly. 

Jan, 23. -M. Cli'menccaii, in Pari-, on tlie buihling up of a 
real democracy ... Mr. Root, at < )ttaw‘a, on the reciprocal 
id(>als of ('anada and the* United .States. 

Jan. 24. "Mr. J !in Burns, in <a>ndon, on the Progressive 
policy of the !.«.(. .(^ ... Mr. Keir H.irdie, at B.dfast, on the 
aims of the: Labour Party. 

J.in. 25.— Mr. Bryce, ii. Dublin, on Irish University educa- 
tion. 

Jan. 28. — Mr. Deakin, al Melbourne, on the trade returns of 
the Colony for IW'S .. The Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Ramsgate, on the education question .. Mr. I.loyd-Gcorge, at 
Walsall, on what the Board of 'Trade.* c.in do for commerce. 

OBITUARY. 

Jan. I. — Dr, Charles Burney, 93 ... Sir W. P. Howland, 96. 

Jan 2.- Mr, Alfred illingworih, 79 ... Professor Benndorf 
(Vienna), 68. 

Jan. 4. -“M. Grueff (Bulgaria). 

Jan. 5. — Bishop Burdon (late of China), 80 .. I'rincipal 
Rowlands (Brecon), 70 ... Mr. \Y. W. Re.id (cricketer), 51. 

Jan. 6. — Mr. David Murray (late of Adelaide), 77 ... Mr. W. 
II. Mulock, 80. 

Jan. 9. — The Shah of i'ersia, 53 ... (Jiiccii Miry of Hanover, 
88 ... Mr. Winscar (City Sword Bearer), 68 ... Mr. E. R. 
Mullins (sculptor), 58. 

Jan. II. -Dr. Haig-Brown (Master of the Charterhouse), 83. 

Jan. 12. — Hon. Sir J. F. Garrick, 71. 

Jan. 13. — Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton, 50. 

J.in. 14.— 'Riglil Hon. Sir Janies Fergusson (killed in thi 
Kingston earthquake), 74. 

Jan. 16. — Mr. Alfred Shaw (cricketer), 64. 

Jan. 18. — Sir Archibald Napier, Bari., 51. 

Jan. 19.— Senator Saracco (Italy), 88 ... The Bishop of 
Limerick, 76. 

Jan. 20. — Miss Agnes Mary Clerke (scientific writer), 64. 

Jan. 21. — Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson (Editor of the IVbrld)^ 35. 

Jan. 22.— Sir F. Evans, Burl., K.C.M.G., 66. 

Jan. 23. — Lord Field, 93. • 

Jan. 24.— Mr. William Whitelcy, 75. 

Jan. 26. — Mr. Markham Spofforth, 81. 

Jan. 27.— Canon F. J. Holland (Canterbury), 80. 

Jan. 28. — Rev. Dr. J. G. Paton, 82. 

Jan. 29. — Sir Michael P'oster, 70... Miss Helen Taylor. 



Oo ^head! «John 

A SUPPLEMENT TO THE PREVIEW OF REVIEWSl^* 


Issued as an integral part of the “Review of Reviews” of February, 1907 . 


CONQUERING THE AIR. 

. The Fui'ure of the Akroim ane. 

Horn C. B, Fry's Magazhte and the Pall Mall 
Magazine for February contain interviews with M. 
Santos Dumont on the subject of the Aeroplane and 
the (Conquest of the Air. 

M. DUMOXr’s WORKSHtH*. 

Mr. C. B. Fry, who writes in liis own magazine, 
gives a short account of the chief balloon experiments 
made before the flying-machine came into existence, 
but the main part of the article is devoted to the 
career of M. Dumont. In 1896, when M. Dumont 
WMS only twenty-three, he weiM to France and 
took part in many motor races, and it was thus he 
conceived the daring idea of using the petrol motor 
in balloons. At once he set to work on the 
practical development of the idea, and began the 
experiments which have made his name known all 
over the world. In a room in his private house he 
reduces his ideas to modtils, and subjects them to 
miniature experiments. As soon as he is sati.sfied 
with these he himself makes full-si/cd machines in his 
shed at Neuilly. He is his own financier, his own 
engineer, and his own mechanic, and he accepts no 
substitute in the trials. 

A MACHINE HEAVIER THAN AIR. 

M. Dumont told his interviewer that he had 
always believed that the final solution of the problciii 
of mechanical flight lay in the direction of a machine 
heavier than air, but w'hen he began his attempts with 
the dirigible balloon the ciuestion of “ heavier than 
air ” was not ripe for practical experiment. .\t that 
time motors had not reached a sufticient degree of 
perfection. There w’as always the possibility of the 
motor going wrong at any moment, and, moreover, 
the motor was still much too heavy. At present the 
<lirigible balloon is capable of longer journeys, and 
its power of transport is much greater. It can carry 
more passengers and fuel, and it aflords more genuine 
safety. 

SIXTY MILES AN Il.'”.JR. 

Now that the first and most diflicnilt automobile 
Rights have been made, automobile aviation will 
develop in a wonderful way. The aeroplane will 
have the advantage over its rival in point of a far 
greater facility. M. Dumont has already started on a 
machine to be equipped with a motor of too horse- 
power in place of the 50 horse-i)ower motor already 
used, and he hopes this machine will do sixty miles 
an hour. In two or three years, he adds, this speed 
may perhaps be doubled. Theoretically there is 


nothing he can see to prevent the aeroplane navi- 
gating at a great height. 

The difficulty of descending with ease and safety 
which frightens so many pcoifle will solve itself with 
the continued experience of professors of flight. The 
essential point for the moment is to maintain the 
stability of the machine in the air, and to attain the 
greatest possible speed in a forward direction. 


THE NATION’S ANNUAL GOLF BILL. 

Some Sirikino Facts and Fiourejs. 

Devotees of golf will be interested in the remark- 
able statistics as to the popularity of the game in 
(ireat Britain set forth by Mr. Henry Leach in an 
article on “ 'Fhe Oolfer and His Millions’* in the 
February number of C. //. Frfs Magazine. 

300,000 PLAYERS. 

There are now about 2,000 golf clubs in Cireat 
Britain, he writes, and it is estimated that there are 
about 300,000 players. But as there are about 42 
millions of people in these islands, he thinks 
it ridi‘''ilous that only i in 140 should patronise 
this game. Whiai we.* look into the cost of the 
game, howevt.T, we ran only think the number of 
players a very high one. 'I'he average cost of con- 
struction of a ^oir course is slated to be £,2^000. As 
to receipts, we are told that what with entrance fees 
and subscriptions and outlay on materials, the average 
new convert to the game pays ;;^io for his initiation, 
so that the 20,000 new jflayers in 1906 alone must 
Iiave contributed ;^2oo,ooo to the pursuit. On an 
average each player spends not less than j£iS Si year 
on the game, therefore a further increase of ^300,000 
must have been secured as golf income. Each golf 
club, it is further explained, represents not less than 
£1,000 worth of sunk capital, which means that in 
this country a sum of two millions has been set aside 
l^ermanently for the game. The amount of land 
devoted to the game, reckoning 100 acres as a fair 
average for a course, is 200,000 acres, and altogether 
the nation’s annual golf bill has been estimated at 
seven millions ! But the writer puts it a little under 
five millions. 

FIFTEEN MILLION BALL.S A YEAR. 

On the other side of the account, Mr. Leach notes 
that the game has given rise to a considerable in- 
dustry. Allowing ten persons as waiters, servants, 
etc., in each club, we get a staff of 20,000 earning a 
living through the agency of golf. To these may be 
added 80,000 caddies, and at least 3,000 other 
people engaged in the ball-making trade. Fifteen 
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millions of balls arc used up every year by the 
liritish golfers on Hritish links. The average player, 
it is added, walks \ot less than sixteen miles a week, 
or 800 miles in thfe year— most of whie.h exercise 
would probably not be taken were there no golf. No 
estimate is given of the time devoted to this luxurious 
pastime, but it is evidently a game only for the well- 
to-do and the peojile of leisure. 

THE MORAL EFFECF OF BRITISH RULE. 

Manv articles have been written in praise of the 
material prosperity that has resulted from British rule 
in l\gypt. A. B. de (iuerville, writing in the Fortnightly 
calls attention to the equally great and still 
more surprising advance in a moral sense. Ih! says : - 

The* ln>HL*'^ty of thr (InvormiH-iil in all ils hraiu*hi'‘s, tlio imp.ir- 
tialily with which all aluisc'. have been punished, and finally the 
honourable example wliicii, iliniiig five-and-lweiity years, I he 
Kiiglish liave set before the Egyptians, liavc certainly b«irne gotnl 
friiil. To be “honest” is no longer an cmj>ty expression on tin- 
banks of the Nile, and the entire population understands to-day 
what that w«ird signifies. 1 think of how absolutely iinkiioun 
it was in 18S2 ! 'I o sum up. Kgypl and the Kgvtiti.'in have 
now become /-//V?//, hot h physically ami morally. \Ve may say 
that Kiiglaiid has cleansetl and tlisinh'ctcd tliem, exteiiially and 
internally. 

Tlieir whole life has been changed by tliis, and tin* change is 
visible even in their dwellings. Idttle hy little tln*y are alt«*inig 
their habits; sleeping in beds instead of lying on the ground, 
using forks instea<i of their fingers, changing their linen and 
washing their clothes, ami a miracle indeed ! -allowing their 
wiuneii to catch a faint glimpv of cmnncijnition. Ves, women 
are being lielter treated, are freer and happier, and their future 
is beginning to look much less dark. 

The members <if the new generation are, physically and 
nieiitally, much in advance of their ehlers, but the> uonld l>c 
greatly mistaken in consiilering themselves capalile of ilirecting 
llie future destinies of Kg)pt alone and unaitled. Kg>pt, as I 
have p»unted out elsewhere, is .still one of th«»se beautiful and 
attractive, but terribly delicate plants, which c:ffmot stand upright 
without a jirop. 'Phis prop -the only one that .suits the case -is 
Kngland, or, rather, it is lliut excellent man Lonl Cromer. 

IN VIEW OF THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 

Thk Quarterly Ke 7 ne 7 o surveys a number of pro- 
posals and tendencies making for Imperial unity, and 
declares that “ the tendency towards greater union 
produced by the South Afrii'an War lias been followed 
by a natural reaction or relaxation.” 'rhe writer asks, 
Does the utility of the Conference rejiay the trouble? 
Most que.stions within the Kmpirc might, it is sug- 
gested, be discussed in conferences of expert othcials. 
Questions of foreign jiolicy can hardly wait for a 
quadrennial conference. A policy of preferential 
tariffs or schemes of common defence might justify 
the convening of a congress to establish a Zollverein 
or a Krie^sverein, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s despatch is 
taken to reveal a feeling that either the ("onference 
will become too strong and threaten by ils derisions 
the independence of the Colonies, or it will be barren 
of results. Then follows a ^lassagc which may be 
taken as marking the retreat of English Toryism from 
the flamboyant Imperialism of the Khaki time. The 
writer says : — 

^ This hcsiiation may be a sign of the future, and may some 


flay, ft*r a very diff*rent reason, be shared hy ! he T«iry party. 

J during recent years the invitation to closer unitm in political 
forms has, on the wliolc, procccHled from the mother-country, 
while the reluctance has been on the shle of the (Colonies, 
es|x'fiiilly Canaila. fearing as they do the over-great dominance 
ill any such formal confederation of this wealthy, populous, anil 
well -equipped eenlral State. But the day may come, ns the 
c«»l«mies grow to he equal or superior in wealth and i)opu1atiun, 
when thciiemaiiii will l)i*made hy the allied Stati's in the Kmpire, 
an<l the n-luctance will be on the side of the United Kingdom. 

It is certain that any proposal for joint maiiagcinent of foreign 
iiav;il and military afl.iirs, and for a share in the supreme control 
exercised in I/ni(lon over India and the Crown colonies and de- 
penilencics, would he strongly resisteil, wlieiievei it was made, by 
the great depart miails and civil and military professions, which 
have si» much iriU'iest and power in preventing change ; anti it 
would he far fmm acceptable to the Brili.sh aristocracy and 
inidillc cla.ss. The ('oloiiies arc still young and fearful of 
encroachments upnti their autonomy, while this proiirl island 
d*»es luit yet fear invasion of its monopoly of the power W’hich, 
by its own might, it has «‘stablisheil over more than three 
hundred million di'nizeiis of Asia anti Africa. B it to brook 
dimiinitiftn of powci cf^lsno less than to lose* iiidependt'iice. In 
the eiul, therefore, the centre of resistance to closer forms of 
political union m.iy wt'll be traiisfeired tnmi Ottawa to London. 

Yet the writer dees not relinquish the hope that, as 
a strong nation was built oiil of families and tribes, 
so may a strong I'anpire be built out of nations. He 
adds .significantly, “War is the father ot* things, and 
jialienee and endurance is the mother.” 

BRITISH AND FRENCH COLONIAL METHODS 
COMPARED. 

Mk. Hkrmann G. Harris, who has a shortarlicle 
in Chambers's Journal foi February on French and 
liritish Colonial Methods, thinks that, as a rule, the 
great mass of the i)coplc are more contented under 
British rule than under French. This he attributes to 
the iiict that there is less of a gulf between the ICnglish- 
iiian and the native. The Englishman trusts tlie 
native and rec ognises good cjualities in him sooiier 
than tlie Frenehman does. 

'J'he French officer is always in evidence in his 
uniform, constantly reminding the native of the power 
of the sword. 'J'he British officer, on the other hand, 
always wears civilian dress. Again, England holds 
only a few strategic points, but holds them strongly, 
whereas the French military posts arc legion. Under 
British rule every pos.sible post is hold by natives ; 
under French rule a young French subaltern may 
swagger as a petty king in a small village. 

But there are one or two things whic:h the French are 
said to do better than the British. First, the general 
sanitary administration is better in the French Colonies 
than it is in ours ; and, secondly, France enforces a 
profxjr standard of weights and measures, with due 
inspection of the same. Another contrast to be noted 
is the administration at the custom house.s. In 
Tunis only two officials sign the manifesto, which 
enables a merchant to obtain his goods in half an 
hour or fifteen minutes. •At Alexandria a merchant 
may have to dance in attendance on thirteen native 
officials in as many bureaux, who wUl keep him 
waiting if he happens to be an Englishman, and 
require cigarettes between vrhiles. 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


T he annual general meeting of the Modern 
Language Association took place at Durham 
during the first week of January, the pro- 
gramme being a very interesting one. Professor 
Fiedler read a paper on “A Niw Light on a 
Shakespearean Proi)lem, from an Old Oerman 1 )iary 
which paper we shall no doubt get later on in Modern 
LtW";tui,i^e Teaching. Another dist'iission referred to 
the progress being made in the teaching of English in 
South Africa, whilst at the same time the Dutch 
language is taught with even more intcaso care 
than before. Debating upon the question of the 
order in which foreign languages should be studii-d, 
Mr. Slorr argued that, after ICnglish, French should 
come second, ami l^atiii third. He said ho would 
rather see modern languages dropped than any half 
measures taken by trying to teach an ordinary boy 
four languages at the same time. 'Phe Dean of 
Durham, as Warden of the University, welcomed Uk* 
members of the Assoi'iation, and apparently ]Mit 
Esperanto in the forefront of the modern languages, 
sjH'aking of it as a miracle of simplicity , but the Dean 
is evidcMitly of ofiinion that l^speranto will somewhat 
hinder the study of I'rench and (u rman, a great an<l 
terrible mistake for so wwe a man to make. It is 
likely rather to increase the shily of these languages, 
although it may possibly (Uicrease tlu* number of those 
who at school learn a smattering of several and study 
none. 

'Pile report of the Modern Language Holiday 
Course Committee has been issued, and shows that 
the last Summer Courses were very well attended, 
e.vcept the Spani.sh one, for which there were no 
entries. The 1907 Courses will be hel<l at Tours, 
Honfleur, and Neuwied ; also at Santander, in Spam, 
if entries are received by July ist. With regard to 
the Exchange of Teachers which the Board of luluca- 
lion has undertaken, >n conjunrlion with the French 
and Prussian Ministries, the recently published report 
states that tho experiment is undoubtedly a successful 
one. Forty English men and women have been sent 
abroad, and eleven foreigners have come to this 
country. 

One of our corresj)ondents writes that we should 
tell more about our own work. Hut want of space 
the fear of rcixjtition foibids much detail. We 
send out lists of teachers who arc Interested, find 
correspondents for scholars and fci* adults (who 
should contribute is.) when jjossiblc. We also ask 
these last to send a postcard so soon as the first letter 
comes from abroad, or in a month othtirwise. 

A Cambridge undergraduate eagerly desires an au 
/^//'engagement in F ranee from June to October. He 
is unfortunately not now in a position to pay the ex- 
pense of a residence in France, but as he intends to be- 
come a teacher, facility in speaking French is necessary 
for the Modern Language Tripos for which he is reading. 
A Sl Andrews man wants a Greek correspondent. 


ESPERANTp! 

Thic two guinea and one guinea prizes avrarded 
by the London Chamber of Commerce for the 
highest successes in lisjieranto havt! been attained by 
Mr. Butler, J^.R..A.M., and Mr. Wallace: and it is 
noteworthy that Mr. Butler had not studied any 
l.inguage except his own until, a few months ago, he 
began the study of ICspcranto. 

'Phe next examination of the London Cliamher of 
ffomm^ree will take place simultaneously in the 
various towns during tln' st^cond week in Alay. 'J'he 
National Union of 'feachers will hold their examina- 
tion on April 29th. 

Amongst the interesting letters received lately is 
one from H.H. Sber Khan Babi, Nawab of Kadhan- 
pur, who thanks his “gefratoj esiierantistaj for their 
kindness to him during his stay in England and 
Switzerland, saying that hi* enjoyed the days spent 
with the Esix^rantists more than anything in the 
course of his Kiiro|)i*an tcnir. 

A letter from the ss. upon which the Duke 

and Duchess of Connaught travelleil to P-gypL 
describes the lCsj)cranto lectures given in the first and 
second saloons, at one of which their Royal High- 
nesses were interested listiaicrs, several among their 
suite becoming actual stiuliiiiU. Mr. O'Connor also 
announces that tho King has acknowledged the gift 
of an liisficrarju) manual. 

A’l.'ilier letter is from a Danish lady, a teacher, 
who is most anxious to corres|)On(l about “pedago- 
gics^* with teachers in ICnglaml, but as slu^ knows no 
bmglish, and has no time to act|iiirc it, she earnestly 
hojx'.s that tcachws who know^ ICsperanto will come to 
i'liT help. I will gladly forward her name and address; 
to enquirers. 

'Phe North American /i'/T' Wc is still devoting three 
or four of its pages to lisperanto in every fortnightly 
issue, a letter from Dr. /ainenhof himself being one 
of tlio most interest Mig of the contributions. 

'Pile lirithh Esperantist has in ils January issue 
M. de Beaufronfs most interesting article on “ Esper- 
anto or ICnglish ? ** with the English translation in 
parallel columns. It is certainly a most valuable con- 
tribution for all who desire an accurate knowledge of 
the pros and cons^ and 1 arn empow'crod to scud a 
si)eeimen copy gratis to the first fifty of those who send 
an address and a penny stamp. 

Esperanto grammars and stories, poems, novels, etc., 
abound, but hitherto we have not had a book sjiecially 
arranged for those who have gone through a grammar 
and need some further help. Miss LawTence ha.s pre- 
pared a “ First Reader ” (price 6d.) for Engli.sh jicoplc, 
which contains extracts and recitations suitable either 
for classes or individual students. Its chief feature is; 
a story, with, on the oi)|>osite page, an analysi.s oT the 
compound words intended as a help in memorising the- 
affixes and correlatives. The book will be published 
by the Review of Re\ iew's in the course of the mooth. 
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THE DOVER COLLIERIES. 

A Review and a Forec.vst. 

Sixteen years ago, in the very first volume of the 
Review ok Reviews, we quoted an article which 
Professor Poyd Dawkins had contributed to one of 
the monthly -Reviews. In that article the Profe.s.sor 
declared that there was coal in Kent, and he added : 
** I, far one, do n(3t despair of the time when Dover 
and Folkestone will become even as Cardiff now i.s, 
and wl^ towns like Liege, Valenciennes, and Mons 
will spring up in thej (juict, beautiful southern 
counties.” 

'I'hc county of Kent has not cx.%ctly been converted 
into a cinder-heap yet, but there is no telling what 
may be the future of this fair corner of our land. In 
any case, the story of the elTTorts made to prove the 
•existence of coalfields in Kent, and, recently, to 
prepare the way for the profitable working of the seams 
discovered, is not without interest. 

First of all, there was just a scientific idea, which 
slowly took root in the minds of geologists, passed 
into the theoretical realm, and in the end was verified 
by facts. It was as early as 1856 that Godwin Austin 
read a paper before the CJeologic.il Society of 
l.ondon “ On the Possible Extension of the Coal- 
measures bem^ath the South-Eastern Part of England,” 
in which he expressed the belief that there were coal- 
fields beneath the oolitic and cretaceous rocks in the 
South of England, and near enough to the surface to 
be wor!i(al. He mentioned Kent and Susse.x as 
likely fields for the discovery of coal. Ten years 
later a Coal Commission concluded that coalfields of 
the same kind and value as those of Somerset, and of 
North France and Helgiurn, <lo exist beneath the 
newer rocks of the South of hmglllnd, and that the 
very same coal-measures which disappear in the West 
under the newer rocks of Somerset, reapi)ear in the 
East from underneath the newer rock.s of the Con- 
tinent. 

In i88r this theory was put to the test at Nether- 
field, near Battle, with only negative results ; but 
later still Professor Dawkins suggested to the late Sir 
Edward Watkin the advisability of making a boring 
at Dover near the Channel tunnel works, 
almost in sight of Calais (where coal was 
proved to be at a depth of 1,100 feet). 

The boring commenced in 1886, and 
coal was struck, as the accompanying 
diagram shows, at 1,200 feet. 

In 1 340, owing to the su('ce.ssful sink- 
ing for water at Crenelle in Paris, an 
enterprising proprietress instructed the 
contractor to sink for a like purpose in 
the park of her chilteau at Oignies, 

'"^ith the result that instead of water a 
of coal was discovered at a depth 

150 metres. 

^ welvc years later, in 1852, aconces- 
jyas obtained by the same energetic 


lady for an area of 3,787 hectares, but many difficultiesi 
were met with, as at Dover, and it was not until • 
August, 1855, that the coal measures were reached 
by the shaft. 

Below is given the output of those collieries in the 
Pas-de-Calais Department which produced more than - 
one million tons in 1905 : — 


1 )(»urges ..... 

1,098,738 

Courricris. .... 

2,408,684 

Lens-Douvin .... 

. 3,161,081 

I.icvin ..... 

1.589.330 

Grenay 

1,644,167 

Noeiix ..... 

1,390,680 

Uruay ..... 

2,326,167 

Maries ..... 

1,413,000 

Seven other Collieries 

1 , 953 . *90 

Ti>lal 

16,985,037 


'Phe encouragement which this result offers for the 
exploitation of coal on this side of the Channel .should 
be sufficiently indicated by the abovt; figures and 
should be a guarantee that under the present capable ' 
management, and with the adequate working capital 
yrhich it commands, the success of the Kent ^ 
Collieries, Limited (a reconstruction of the Consoli- 
dated Kent ('ollieries Corporation, Limited) is well- ' 
nigh assured. 

The share capital has been reduced from ;^i, 562, 500 
to ^400,000 ; but as information concerning it is 
now common property, suffice it to state here that it 
is well known that that company has proved seven 
workable seams of coal, a valuable deposit of iron ore 
twelve feet in thickne.ss, and, amongst others, a five- 
foot band of potter’s clay. In fact, the under taking * 
possesses all the elements for the establishment 
of successful coal and iron work.s. The output, 
it is estimated, will be not less than 1,000 tons of coal 
jxjr day when in full operation. 'Vo that goal the 
management is directing its energies, and thereby ^ 
establishing an industry of national importance, theff* 
far-reaching conscciuences of which it is difficult to 
forecast. - ' 












WRECK OF THE STEAMER “BERLIN” AT THE HOOK OF HOLLAND. 

^ Ci4>tain Sperling: Saving the Last Three Women Survivors. 

" ' On the morning of Saturday, February 23, three women were still on the wreck, where they had been for thirty-eight 
hours \n indeptmdent rescue-party was organised by Captain Sperling, a diver, who went out in the tug IVtuian, 
When opposite the light they rowed ashore in a flat, and found the life-line, which had saved eleven people already, still in 
ponlion iH-lwecn the ship and the beacon. Captain Sperling clambered on board, extemporised a rope cradle, and with great 
diflicitlly passed the last survivors down to his companions. 
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LONDON, March ist, 1907. 

'File most important passage in 
the King’s S|Hic(:h, arrording to 
ihi* l*iime Minister, was the fol- 
lowing 

Serious qiirmimi'; .ifi'ectin'; llu; 
workiiij^ of uLir Parliumnitciry 
system li.ive arisen from unror- 
tuiiatc cliflerfiu'fs lictwcen llu- 
two Houses. My Minis'ers 
luivt* this inipoitant subject 
uiiiler conskleratioii with a 
view to solution of the «li(Vi- 
culty. 

According to Sir Henry 
('ampbell - Eanncrnian’s 
speech on the dei)ate on 
the Address, he said he 
was not sure that the pro- 
hlem might be easier of 
solution than many people 
thought. 1 gather from 
the tenor of his speech 
that he will have nothing 
to do with the reform of 
the Upper House, but will 
content himself with as- 
serting the dominating 
authority of the House 
of Commons over the 
Second Chamber, re- 
formed or unreformed. 

That means, I take it, 
that the Cabinet incline 
to the Lord Advocate’s 
opinion that a resolution 
limiting the Lords’ veto 
to a single Session would meet the situation. The root 
of the matter was thus stated by the Prime Minister : — 

To avoid a labyrinth of constitutional fallacies, pedantries, 
and niceties, let them reinem)||er the essential nature of the Con- 
stitution of this country — vi*., that it was a representative 
system. But it would cease to 1^ representative if the leader of 
a party overwhelmingly dc*feated at the polls were allowe<l to 
remain, directly or indirectly, in supreme control of all legis- 
lation. 


Rc])rcscnti»livc Lystem or no repre- 
Government by Leave tentative system -that is the situ- 
Mr. Balfour. alion that exists to-day. Does 
anyone imagine that .Mr. Balfour 
will allow either of the two great measures of the 

new Session to pass 
through the House of 
Lords? A Licensing 
Reform Bill, if it effec- 
tively diminishes the evils 
of the pre.sent system, 
will offend the spirituous 
Peers as much as the 
Kducation Bill offended 
the Lords S]>iritual last 
Session. As for the 
“ measures for further 
associating the i)eople of 
Ireland with the manage- 
ment of their domestic 
affairs, and for otherwise 
improving the system of 
government in its ad- 
ministrative and financial 
aspects,” they are admit- 
tedly intended to be a 
half-way house to Horae 
Rule. But Mr. Balfour 
and the whole Unionist 
Parly have as the [)riinary 
object of their existence 
the defeat of any approach 
to Home Rule. What 
chance is there of ^jassing 
either the Licensing Bill or the Irish Covern-^ 
ment Bill through the Lords? Only one chance, 
and that is to submit them to Mr. Balfour before they 
are introduced, to allovb him to re-model them to his 
liking, and to strike out every clause to which he 
takes objection. Without Mr. Balfour’s leave they 
can do nothing. For Mr. Balfour has a five to one 


*• Peers 
v. 

People.” 



Will they BeU the Cat? 

" Tile mire rfsiilvt'cl, in 'Iciiin coiirl.*ive. t hang a bell about the neck 
tif • car, a* it liatl become matter of * gmvc import.incc ' to set a limit to 
her pel scent oils. Uut 
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inajorily born to sutiport him in the House of Lords, 
and so 1 as tijis l ontiniuis it wouUl be a great 
saving of time and temper to take Mr. Jkdfour into 
the eoiifidence of Iht! (Cabinet before Bills are 
brought into the House of ("ommons, instead of si)end- 
ing the whole Session "over debating Bills, and 
then sending them up to be knifed by Mr. lialfour’s 
janissaries. 



U^rsimiMsU’r CtiMe/fe.] |Febr»ia»y 7. 


** Grave Importance." 

Thk Akciiiusiioi* : *‘ ‘ Grave imp4)rt.(nco ’ — docs that mean 
you, mv 1 «i'd V ” 

I. OKU Lansikiwni* : I ejux'ct it means botii of ns, your 
glace." 

Notwithstanding the imiiossihilily 
The Ppoffpamme of passing anything without Mr. 
the Se^ssion. Balfour’s leave, Ministers have 
brought forward a long list of 
measures which they intend to try and pass into law 
this Session. Here is the li.st in the order in which 
the Bills arc named in the King’s Speecli : — 

1. A Measure of I.iceiisinjr Refunii. 

2 . All .Army Kcforiii Dill. 

3. A lloliliiig and Valuation of Land (Scotland) Bill. 

4. Irish ( fovcrmiicnt Bill. 

Do. do. 

. Irish University Bill. 

7. A Court of Criminal Appeal Bill. 

8. Hours of Labour (Mines) Bill. 

9. Bill Amending Patent Laws. 

10. Vnluathm of Property (Kngland) Bill. 

1 1. Bill Knabling Women to Serve on Local Bodies. 

12. Small Holdings Act Amendment Bill. 

13. A Housing Bill. 

To this list must be added a Bill for the Relief of 
Passive Kesisters, making fourteen measures in al!. 

Mr. McKenna, the new Minister 
To Appease for Education, has introduced a 
Passive Reslstops, t^rief Bill which takes away from 
the local authorities the right to 
pay for denominational teaching in the non-provided 
schools. It is'calculated that one-fifteenth of the time of 


every teacher is taken up with imparting the dogmatic 
teaching to which the Pa.ssive Rijsisters object. . 
Henceforth the local authorities, while paying the 
teachers in full, must charge the local managers with 
one-fiftcenth of his salary. If they do not pay up they 
arc to lose their parliamentary grant. Drastic this, 
and a foretaste of things to come. But what a chance 
there i.s here for a pious founder ! Mr. Rockefeller has 
just given for education in America, bring- 

ing up his educational benefactions to 8,000,000. 
Mr. Osiris has just endowed the Pasteur Institute 
with a million sterling. 'Phe murdered Whiteley 
has left a million for homes. Is there no pious 
and wealthy (‘hurchman wlio will provide a fund 
out of which this fifteenth could be ixiid? It is 
astonishing how many ditliculties can be surmounted 
if )jeople will but put tlieir hands into their own 
pockets instead of attempting to thrust them into other 
people’s. 

Mr. Birrell has made a good be- 
The Mew ginning. He has a pleasant way 
Irish Secretary, with him which endears him to the 
Irish. Especially has he endeared 
himself to the Nationalists by his ]>roinise to deal with 
the Maniuis of Clanricarde. “ He would not expro- 
priate the noble Lord, but would simply take from 
him the management of estates which he ivas wholly 
incomjK'tent to manage. His properly was haunted 
by ghosts of murdered men and was a disgrace to the 
community.” The precedent for this is the Court of 
Wards Act of Bombay, which empowers the court to 
“ provide for the management of the estate of any 
person who by his habits caused or was likely to cause 
injury to his properly or to his tenants.” But does 
the sanguine Mr. Birrell expect to get a Bill like that 
through the House of Lords, who.se one article of 
fiiith is that a man ought to be free to do what he 
likes with his own? Mr. Birrell’s diflficulties will 
thicken round him when he tackles the Irish Local 
Government and the University Question. The Irish 
will not be any more easy to deal with because of the 
Passive Resisters’ Relief Bill, which touches them in 
their tendercst part. 

Mr. Haldane has produced a new 
Mr. Haldane's Army scheme which has at least 
Army. this grebt credential in its favour : 

it reduces the money spent on the 
Army by two millions instead of increasing the ex- 
[>enditure. Before he took* office, Mr. Haldane held 
out hopes of five millions reduction. Now he offers- 
us half. Let us be grateful for small mercies. This 
saving has chiefly been secured — 500,000 of it — 
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by the conversion of the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers into a Territorial Army of 300,000. 'Fhey 
will cost j^2,866,ooo instead of 300,000. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Haldane’s scheme, the Regular Army 
or Field Force will consist of six infantry divisions 
and four cavalry brigades of 160,000 men. To 
enable the Field Force to maintain itself in the field, 
there is to be created a Special Contingent of 80,000 
men enlisted on a non-Regular basis, who will undergo 
six montfis’ training with the Regulars after joining, and 
an annual period of fourteen days’ training afterwards, 
and who will perform such work in connection with 


fate of its predecessors, which were all ushered in 
with a fiourish of trumpets and^ a few years later 
interred with scant honours. s 

Lord Newton has brought in a 
Peers Reform Bill for the House of 

Reformers. Lords, which to some extent 

re.scml)les that published in my 
“ Peers versus Peo])le.” Its fatal defect is that it 
le.aves the Upper House with an overwhelming 
Conservative inajority. Lord (air/on, with whom 
Lord Newton has taken counsed, sees this defect, 
and suggests that “ Power might be given to a 



the service of the Army as does not require fully 
trained soldiers. Below or behind this Field Force, 
with its Special Contingent, is to be the 'Perritorial 
Army, into which men will enlist for four years* home 
service, and undergo not less than eight nor more than 
fifteen days’ consecutive training. In war time they 
can be mobilised for six month.s’ war training in 
fourteen divisions and fourteen cavalry brigades. Mr. 
Haldane explained his scheme in a speech lasting 
more than three hours. He is a prodigy of patient 
industry and of lucid exposition. But it is dreadfully 
difficult to get up any enthusiasm for any Army 
scheme. Let us hope that this will not share the 


Prime Minister to recommend the appointment of 
a considerable (though not unlimited) number of life 
Peers in the first Session of a new Parliament, so as 
to produce a closer correspondence, if desired, 
betw^een the strength of parties in the two Houses.’’ 
If that suggestion is to be taken seriously, it means 
that Sir Henry Camplxill-Banncrman ought to have 
power to add, say, 400 life Peers at least to the Upper 
House. At present there are 600 members of the 
Hou.se of Lords, of whom 500 at least are Con.serva- 
tives. “ To produce a closer correspondence between 
the strength of parties in the two Houses ” 400 life 
Peers would be too few. But it i 9 not worth while 
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JVgstminster Camti/g.] 

The Ethics of Protection. 


Mr. Ars'i kn : " Vcmi’h.* liuikinK lica.-.llv rlii‘<!rfu1, oM rhati . \% hat’s the tii.itici ' ” 

Mr. Him i. ; ** I’vr h.ad a veiy rikhI (liniicr.” 

Mr. Ai sii'n:^ “ Il’m — I «l<urt Ihitik iiiurh of that VVh\ , I :uUi:ill> know .i yi'rr/i,*wer who’s h.id 
n good dinner too.” 

Mh. Him \ : ” W.is it h •tlr*- th.ni mine ? " 

Mr. Ai’stkv : “ Well, at .anj i.ite, it w.is a jolly siRlit I ettei diniiti th.itt he used to !Ki\e.” 

Mm. Hum.: ‘‘ I'm ver\ ghd to he.u it- -it dtwsu’t {Mexeiii ni) eiiJo>inR mine.” 


8. ifritisli Interests in Pacific (Pana- 

ma (.'anal). 

9. Patents and Merchandise Marks. 

10. Ktviprorily in Professions. 

11. The Metric System. 

A tolerably lengthy programme 
to be got through in three week.s. 
But a small number of Premiers 
sitting in camera can despatch a 
good deal of businc.ss in a very 
short time. 

'I 'he Second 
The Hague (^on- 

Comlnir Conference, fercnce will 

mtiet on June 
I St. All th(.* States of the w’orld, 
great and small, with the excep- 
tion of one (.'entral American 
Kt‘pul)lic and the Republic of 
l/il»eiia, will be represi^nted. (ier 
many will not stay away b(;cau.s(* 
the Kngli.sh-speaking nations de- 
site to rai.se a discussion u|)on 
armaments. I''ra!ne was from 
the fii.il anxious to .support the. 
hmglisli initiative, and Russia, 


di.srussing thes(Mhings I agree with Id»rd ('ur/on: 
“ If wp are to cut off the arms and legs of the Up|)er 
House, we might as well cut off its head at once.*’ 

We do not si’em to he able to get 
ColonlAl Conferenco any further in the ifi-ganisation of 

ProBPamme. than tln> simimoninf- 

of the f\)lonial (’'onferem-e w’hieh 
will meet this spring in London. 'I'hcj la.st Conference 
was held in (^ironation Year, wlu n Mr. ('hamberlain 
presided and Mr. Seddon was the most conspicuous 
figure. Mr. Seddon, alas, is dead, and Mr. Chamberlain 
\% hors de combat. Sir Wilfrid I. aiiricr, however, will 
be the great man of the new, as ho was of the last 
(Conference. Few, if any, of his old colleagues will 
meet him. Time and the vic issitudes of (Colonial 
(Kilitics have emptied many chairs. Lord IClgin will 
preside. Mr. Morley or his nominee will represent 
India. The Conference wdll meet f)n A]»ril 15th, and 
continue in session for three weeks. 'Phe following 
is the programme : — 

1. The (\mstitution of the Conference, including the question 
of an Imperial Council. 

2. Preferential trade and the connected coasting and treaty 
ipie^tions. 

3. Defence. 

,4. Naturalisalitm. 

5. Immigration. 

6 . Judicial Appeals. 

7. The Kesqifration of Qills (Royal Assent). 


allliough nominally committed to the original 
programme which she received from l*rcsidcnt 
Roosevelt, could m't possibly make any stand 
.igainst the reconsideration of the 'I'.sar’s original 
proposition. Tliercfore M. dc Martens, who 
was despalr:hed to jday the part of the hones; 
broker in order to reconcile the opposing views of 
Ciennaiiy and Britain, had very little difficulty in 
deciding that it was impossible to imivenl the discus- 
sion of the armaments (lucstion. As for (Jermany, 
her objections, being solely based on grounds of 
expediency, were not serious enough to justify her 
adopting a position of isolation. Her attitude seems 
to be somewhat like this : “ Have it as you will since 
you must. But nothing practical will come of it, and 
you had much better have left it alone.” 

The programme of business before 
Business the Conference, even if there had 
the c^nf^nee. 'jeen no discussion on armaments, 
is very heavy, and I wish I felt 
quite sure that our Government had made up its 
mind upon the problems which will come up for 
settlement in June. T'I-^tc is the question, for 
instance, of the right of capture of private property 
at sea, on which opinion is notoriously divided. It 
is not quite certain whether America will stick to her 
traditional policy in this matter. If she abandoned 
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her demand for the abolition of the capture of private 
property on the high seas, there is little doubt but 
that Great Britain would side with her, despite the 
cogent arguments adduced by the Lord (Chancellor in 
favoiir of a different policy. That the English-speak- 
ing nations should act together as a unit is more 
important than the merits of any of the questions in 
which they are likely to differ. Another question on 
which it would be interesting to know whether the 
British Government has made up its mind is the pro- 
posal to abolish all national f)ri/.e con.rts. There is a 
good deal to be said in favour of referring all disputed 
questions as to rights of neutrals, contraband of war 
and the like, to an International (Court. A third 
question relates to the laying of submarine mines in 
navigable waters. Should we assent to a prohibition 
stringent enough to render it im|)ossil)le for any 
Power to lay mines in the Sound, the Bell, or the 
Catlegat ? 'Phis ;md other qik .stions demand more 
careful consideration than that which the Interdepart- 
mc ntal Committee has bestowed upon the (|uehtion of 
exempting private j)roperty from capture on sea as 
well as on land A small Committee of the ('abinet, 
consisting of the h'oreigii Secretary, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Lord '1 wecdmoiith, with C. B. at hand as 
a final reference, >vill have to he appointed before 
instructions <'an be issueil to our delegates. 

1 very miu'h regret to hear that it 
Reppesentatives will be practit'ally impossible for 

Sir Henrv (’ampbell - Banncrman 
the Conference. • .1 

to represent (ireat Britain at the 

Hague. 1 'he strain of the Session is as mueh a-' In* 
will he able to bear, and it would be .suicidal to 
undertake in addition the burden of the (Conference 


work. 'Phe first delegates already nominated are:- 
France, M. Bourgeois; Russia, M. de Nelidoff; 
Italy, Signor Pompili ; Austria, Count Kaposi .Mery ; 
United States, Mr. (Ohoate ; Brazil, M. Nabuco. The 
German delegate is not yet named. For hCngland 
the names most mentioned- -now that (C.-B. is out of 
the question — are Mr. Bryce, Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice, and Sir A. Nicolson. Sir F. Bertie would 
be as much out of place at a Peace Conference as 
Count Miin.ster was in 1899. it is very difficult to 
find a man like Lord Pauncefote, who was at once 
a sound lawyer and a genial diplomatist, who 
had the wisdom of old age and the energy 
and enthusiasm of youth, and who, moreover, 
could talk good Finglish Common-sense in articulate 
French. The British plenipotentiary at the Hague 
ou^t to be a man given to hospitality. It was 
the American dinners at the Oude Doelen 


which saved 
the Conference 
of 1899 
many a nasty 
spill. 1 am not 
sure whether 
any of the new 
team of Ameri- 
can delegates — 
Choate, Foster, 
and Ross- -will 
carry on the 
tradition. But 
as Mr. J. Hill, 
the American 
MinisU^r at the 
Hague, has 
been made a 
member of the 



j 


delegation, that may save the situaticMi. 


The 

Victory 

of 

the Boors. 


(icneral Botha is Piime Minister 
of the 'Praiisvaal, General Smuts 
is his ( Colonial Secretary, and the 
rest of his colleagues are the men 


to crush whom Lord Milner and thi‘ late Government 


.spi'nt yf'’ 5 000,000 of British gohl. 'I'hat is the net 
inacomt; of the late war. And a very satisfa(*tory 
outcome it is in somt^ ways. 'Phe war itself was 
infamous, fatuous, criminal^ It had not a single 
ledceming feature. But the way in which the Liberal 
(fovernmont has made ainemls for the sins of its pre- 
dcces.sor is splendid. We have now given the country 
back to the Boers, who are free to govern it in their 
own way. We ought never to have taken it from 
them. But we have now dom: what we can to 
right the wrong. And the example which we 
have afforded the world by this great ac t of 
rest'tation will do more for British prestige through- 
out the world than all the “ victories ” of the Boer 
War. I am sorry for Sir R. Solomon, who fully 
expected to he the first Premier of the Transvaal. 
But I confess I do not regr . the fact that his defeat 
by the split of vote of South (CCcntral Pretoria com- 
pelled Lord Selborne to send for General Botha. A 
Solomon Ministry would have been misundcTstood on 
the Continent, whereas everyone can realise the signi- 
ficance of a Botha Ministry. It is the outward and 
visible sign of the genuine honesty and sincerity of 
the Pro-Boers, who, after long years of tribulation, 
have at last full control of the policy and administra- 
tion of the Empire. 
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The 

•Mistake 

of 

Lord Blirln. 


It is a thousand pities that liOrd 
Selborne should have been 
allowed by Lord Elgin to mar the 
Symmetry and completeness of the 
Liberal victory by nominating an Upper House of 
whose members nobody 
knows anything, except* 
ing that a majority of 
them are opposiMl lo the 
majority in the Lower 
House. President Steyn 
pointed out this danger 
to me si.x months ago. 

He saitl it was not reason- 
able to expec t lx)rd Sel- 
borne to act otherwise. 

1 told him in rei)ly that it 
was not Lord Selborne, 
but Lord Elgin, who 
would be rcisponsiblc for 
the nominations. 'I’here- 
fore, I suppose we must 
hold J..ord Elgin respon- 
sible for nominating a 
British a.sct:ndency pro- 
Chinese majority in the 
Upper House at the very 
time when the electoiale 
was returning a majority 
to the Lowcir House on 
the other side. Surely 
Lord Elgin has seen 
enough of the mischief 
that accrues from having 
two Houses by the ears 
at Wc.slminster not to 
wish to reproduce' the' 
same nui.s.an('(! in the 
Transvaal. It is not sur- 
prising that the first act 
of General Botlia after 
his appointment .as Prime 
Minister has been to join 
Mr, E. Solomon, the 
leader of the Nation.ilist$, 
in a protest against the 

no.minations to the Upper House. 'Phey appeal to 
Lord Selborne lo revise the list. Lord Elgin will 
probably* refuse. Eortunately the majority of the 
Boers and their allies in the Lower House is strong 
enough to enable them to overrule the Upper House 
whenever, as the Constitution provides, they vote 
together for the settlement of disputed questions. 


The 

Balance 

of 

Paptlea. 


It is a significant comment upon 
the confident prophecies of the 
men who made the war that seven 
years after the war was declared 
the Boers are shown to possess a clear majority of 

votes of the adult male 
electors. If women h.id 
been enfranchised the 
majority would be still 
greater. General Botha 
will do well to give 
woman’s suffrage a lead- 
ing place in his pro- 
gramme. Even without 
the women the Boers won 
hands down. The final 
result of the Transvaal 
elections is as follows : — 
Hct Volk, 37 ; Progre.s- 
sives, 21 ; Nationalists, 6 ; 
Labour Party, 3 ; Inde- 
pendents, 2. As the Na- 
tion.'ilists are the allies of 
Hot Volk, the (lovern- 
ment of (reneral Botha 
can count ui)()ri 43 votes 
out of a total of 70, 
giving him a clear ma- 
jority of 16 over all other 
parties, and a majority of 
22 over the British Ascimi- 
deney party which calls 
itself Progressive. As 
the Labour men and 
Independents will vote 
as often with the Boers 
as against them, the net 
result of the first appeal 
to the ballot box is to 
put the men who made 
the war in a minority of 
49 in a . House of 70 
members. So much for 
Milnerism after seven 
years* trial with all the 
resources of the Empire 
at its back. The elections will go the same way in 
the Orange Free State, only more so. 

There has been much discussion 
The month concerning the 'runnel 

Channel Tunnel, which enterprising engineers 
propose to make beneath the 
Channel. Lord Rosebery gave notice of a ques- 



General Botha: Prime Minister. 

“ /f> riftif// to work wiih the Ihitish iAberals ; wf 
rr^arA them as our best friefu/s attJ tkts eoau fry's best 
frietuis, 

Brithh supremacy will be safer in the hands of the 
Jloery than in those of cosmopolitan capitalists, I Vie 
have fought and suffered ipievoMsly, more than anyboi/y 
vise in this country. That is past^ and no one is so foolish 
«fT to want it again. The questions of the flag and of 
supremacy hiirv been st-ttled for all time. They arc both 
rtow outside politics, IVe are now concerned with our 
dornestu affairs. 

“ li coving got free government^ our natural desire i>, 
and our sole endeatHfur will be, so to govern that the 
country shall prosper and the two races be drawn together. 

“ At Vetwni^qing / signed the treaty of peace, I then 
solemnly accepted what is so dear to ym—your king and 
your flag. Thty now are our king and our flag ." — 
(iKNKKAl. Botha, at Johannesburg, P'cbruary 13th, 
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tion on the subject which illness prevented his putting. 
There is general agreement that the Tunnel can be 
made, and an equally general agreement that it will 
not be made. It ought to be made in tlie interest of 
international brotherhood. It will not be made be- 
cause, despite the entente cordiale^ tlierc are so many 
li)ngli.shmen who think it is never safe to meet a 
foreigner except across .salt water. When grave and 
reverend seigniors— the dons of Radicalism, the great 
opponents of Jingoism — vow that they will advocate 
conscription the day the Tunnel is opened, we can 
imagine the panicky state of the ordinary public. If 
Lord Weardalc’s company can give us a ferry in which 
we can sleep across the Channel without leaving our 
cars, as I twice last month slept across the Baltic 
between Berlin and ("ojKjnhagen, that is probably all 
that we can hope to get at present in the way of 
improved communications between England and 
France. 

iiOndon is polling as these juges 
The are going to the press, anrl the. 

L.C.C- Election result will be published long before 

these lines rt*ach the eye of the 
reader. More hangs on this election than the con- 
stitution of tlie next County C.’ouncil. If the so-called 
“ Municipal Reformers ” succeed in defeating the so- 
called “ Wastrels ” the result w'ill Ixj a set back to the 
cause of progress throughout the whole country. For 
nearly twenty years the London County Council has 



H^gstminster GameiteJ] (FebiuaryO. 

Quite Disinterested ! 

“ I'm gt'iii’ your way, lidy . I’ll see ycr don’t git rolibcd — it’s orl rite ; ’ere’s 
iiiy card." 

been the citadel of sane, sober, practical Liberalism. 
It kept the Banner of Progress dying, nailed to 
the mast, through all the dark and dolorous 
years of the 'Fory ascendency. If it should now be 
captured by tini enemy in the first year of a 
Liberal (lOvernment there is not u constituency in 
the three kingdoms that would not feel the effect of 
the blo«\ i>J’or is it only in this country that the 
dcicat of the Progressives would be regarded as a 
disaster. The great American movement in favour 



The life-line by which fourteen survivors were brought ashore was stretched from the wreck to the iron beacon at the end of 
the pier. It was exceedingly difficult to bring the suflferers down, as the wreck rolled continually, and the line could never be 
kept taut. Approach to the BerHn was impossible along the pier, as it was swept by a furious sea. 
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of municipal ownership atxl control of the monopolies 
o^" service would Receive a bad set hack if the cam- 
paign of slander segjainst the Progressives should be 
crowned with success. But the T rusts and the Rings 
and the House of Lords would rejoice exceedingly, 
and with good reason. Nothing would prove so clearly 
the capacity of the public to be gulled into voting its 
profits into other people’s pockets than a Conservative 
victory at ihe I,.C.C. Election. 


opera troupe — ^and fifty-two of the crew. At first it was 
thought all had been drowned save one. In the course 
of Friday, the 22nd, however, ten more survivors were 
brought off, and on Saturday the three la.st passengers, 
women ravenous with hunger, half-frozen, and ahnostde- 
niented, were .safely rescued. Prince Henry, the husband 
of Queen VVilhelniina, went out in the tug that was 
engaged in rescuing the survivors. It does not appear 
that he was in any personal danger, or that liis presence 



Photograph hy\ \Iilustranons Bureau. 

Bringing in ihe Bodies of the Victims of the Wreck. 


The great storhi which raged over 
The Wreck Europe on February 20th and 

the ** Berlin.*' *^st flung the G.E.R. steamer 

Berlin upon the north pier which 
guards the entrance to the Hook of Holland. The 
sea was running mountains high, but the passage had 
been made .safely. The vessel was almost in the 
mouth of the harbour when an irresistible wave struck 
her with such force as to render her helm useless, and 
she was wrecked almost wTthin a stone’s throw of the 
pier-head. She broke into tw’o, and most of the 
passengers and crew perished. There were ninety- 
one passengers —including the members of a Cxerman 


contributed anything to the effectiveness of the aid 
rendered. Everyone was glad to see the kindly 
human interest which he showed in the forlorn, ship- 
wrecked creatures. But no one was prepared for the 
announcement that King Edward had decided that 
the Prince’s conduct was so admiraoie cliat it must 
immediately be rewarded by a G.C.B. Such, how- 
ever, is the case. No one denies the kindly impulse 
which prompted this bestowal of a decoration. But 
considering the comparative merit of the Prince and 
the life-boatmen, the King would probably have done 
better to have left that G.C.B. alone. 
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PasgMHffJ] ITuito. 

The German Elections. 

Germany must not only be able to ridci : «;hc must tie able to lid** ilowii her adverharies.”— 

S^'t'ch of the Katser. 


riie victory of the (Icrnian 
The Day (rovcrmncnt at llic IClcctioiih w.is 
the Election. thus interpreted l)y the Kaiser in his 
spcMich from the 'riirone on th«j 
opening of the Reichstag : - 
The (tcrnian pFoph* h.is proiioiinc<vl tint it *Ii*Mresthe lioiumi 
and welfare* of llie nation tt> !»** lirinlv an«l failhfiilly guanled 
without petty party spirit, . . The lu-.iltliy senliinent in town iiinl 
ctnintry has calle«l a halt to llu* movement wliii’h, denying 
everything gonl and vital that exists, ilireele*! itself against 
State .and society in their steady and peacetul devehipnieni. 

Herr Bebel’s sarc:istic <*ommi!nt upon this was to 
point out that the polls showed that the Social 
f)enfiocrats were stronger tlian ever in the con- 
stituencies, that every third man in (Germany over 
twenty-five was a Social Dcnutcrat, and that if they 
were represented in proportion to their number they 
would have 117 members in the Reichstag instead 
of 43. Prince von Biilow’ predicted that “ the 
day would come when (lernians would look back 
on Social Democracy as a cured man on a bad 
illness, or as a waking man on i wild dream.” It 
may be so. But the signs of the times arc against 
the prophet. Nor is such language as this likely to 
contribute to bring about the fulfilment of his pre- 
dictions : — 

The defeat of the .Socialists was a pnnishinent for the aW- 
lutely unheard-of truculence of^the .Socialist Press, which, like 
Caliban, malignantly persecutes everything noble. Born of 
hate, that Presw could but end by adopting the tone of swine- 
herds. Like Indians on the war-path did Social Democracy go 
into the fight. Their defeat was, further, a just uunishinent for 
the party’s ruthlessly waged war of cla^, lor its despotic 
terrorism, and its excesses against people willing to work. ^ 


The fact seems to be that 
the chjef fault of the 
Social^ Democrats was 
not their “swineherd” 
manners or their Red 
Indian tactics, but the 
failure of their leaders 
to achieve any practical 
results. After Bebel goes 
Social I )eniocracy wdll 
probably develop on 
Trade Ihiion lines, fol- 
lowing in that the English 
example. 

The Case 
for 

Prapoptlonal 
Representation. 

It is wonderful how grate- 
ful m ;n can he for small 
mercies. The Kaiser 
and his Chancidlor have 
bt;en almost beside them- 
selves with deliglit over the i.s.sue of an appeal to the 
^‘ountry which has resulted in the “brilliant victory " of 
the registration in the |K>lling booths of six million votes 
against thi* (h)V(*rnment and only five millions for it. 

'i lie fact that a minority of the eliu-tors were able to 
return a majority of the members, and the further 
fact that 3 1 million votes registered for Social Demo- 
crats only gaiued 43 seats, while two million votes 
jjolled for the Centre gained no, does not seem to 
disturb the complacency with w'hich the new Reich- 
stag is regarded by the (Government. The facts, 
however, ought to give a powerful stimulus to the 
principle of proportional representation everywhere. 
Belgium adopted it some time since. Finland has 
adopted it, together with woman’s suffrage. Sweden is 
adopting it this year, without woman’s suffrage ; and a 
Commission has just recommended its adoption in 
Holland, and advising, moreover, that women should 
be eligible to sit on the States-General. 

'rhe resolute action of the siiffra- 
Comtnff Triumph gettes has succccdt^d in compelling 

House of Commons to take the 
Woman’s SufTraire. , . ^ , 

claims of the women into consider- 
ation. Ministers have promised in the King’s Sjieech 
to introduce a Bill authorising women to sit on local 
governing bodies, and a private Member has secured 
the first place for a Woman’s Suffrage Bill for 
March 8th. It is to be hoped that the policy of 
shuffling evasion and of persistent obstruction so long 
adopted by the minority who oppose the enfranghuie* 
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merit of women will now be definitely aban- 
doned. Few thi^igs have been more scandalous in 
our recent parliamentary history than the mean 
and dishonest subterfuges by which the House of 
Commons has attempted to dodge the necessity of 
returning a plain yea or nay to the challenge of the 
women. It is a curious comment upon the chivalry 
of the male that it was impossible to get a debate and 
a division upon this (piestion until some two or three 
score women had got themselves thrust into prison 
to advertise the earnestness of their desire for enfran- 
chisement. After the Hill is read a sec ond time it 
will probably be necessary to persist in the policy of 
steady pressure. Only by making the way of 
the transgressors hard can Members be made to 



understand that the line of least resistance does 
not lie over tin; women who are clamouring for 
the rights and privileges of citizenship. With 
their mounted police the Oovernment can no 
doubt “ ride down ” — to (piote Hrince von Billow’s 
phrase — ^all the demonstrating processionists in petti- 
coats. But if that is the alternative, Ministers 
may prefer to pass a Bill which has the siii)port of the 
majority of the Hoii.se of Commons fresh from the 
constituencies ; whereas if the women w'cre to return 
to their wMshtubs we should hear very little more of 
the Bill after the second reading. 

'Fhe only sound principle of legi.s- 
Coloup Blind lation on the franchise is to make 
Sas to Sex. the law as colour blind as to sex 
as it is already as to sect. This 
principle, I am glad to .see, is the basis of Mr. 
Dickinson’s Franchise Bill : — 

It provides that all Acts relating to the ({ualifications aq4 


registration of voters, or persons entitled or claiming to be 
registered and to vote in the election of members of Parliament, 
wherever words occur which import the masculine gender, the 
same shall be held to include women for all piir|)Oses connected 
with and having reference to the right to be registered as voters, 
and to vote in such election. An additional clause provides 
that a woman shall not be disctualified by reason of marriage 
from being so registered and voting, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any law or custom l«) the contrary. 

The same sound principle might be extended with 
advantage. When laws confer rights and privileges 
of any kind, it should be enacted that “ words which 
import the masculine gender shall be held to include 
women.” At present judges interpret all laws in 
exactly the opposite way. Man means woman when 
the Act inflicts punishment anil imposes burdens, but 
when it confers rights, liberties, privileges, man is 
always construed to mean only the trouser-wearing 
moiety of the human race. If only philologists would 
invent us a tolerable word like the (ierman “ Mensch ” 
to describe the human being of either sex, and could 
add to it another word meaning either he or slie 
or him or her, what a blessing it would be for 
us all 1 

The elections to the new Duma 
show a very perceptible improve- 
RHsslan Elections.' ment. According to the latest 
returns, out of 462 returns the 
Conservatives of the Right have 89 and the 
Moderates 43, making 132, or over one -fourth 
of the House. The Left is 285 strong, but It 
is' hopelessly split up. If the Constitutional 
Democrats could but come to terms on the 
que.stion of the Amnesty, they might be allowed to 
see what they could do in the way of forming a# 
administration. They would have to lean either 
on the Right or on the Socialists, for they 
are not strong enough to stand alone. Instead 
of discussing whether or not the Duma will be 
sent about its business, it would be wiser to discuss 
whether the Emperor will carry out bis avowed inten- 
tion to make the personal acquaintance of the elected 
representatives of his people. He has lived almost in 
retirement these last months. If he were to invite the 
members of the new Duma in batches to dine with 
him at Tsarskoe Selo, he could see the whole of them 
in twenty days, and at the end of that time he would 
lie in a much better position to know what his country 
expects from its ruler thatf he is likely to be so long 
os he remains mewed up like a prisoner out of sight 
and sound of the people whom he has sworn to rule. 
The following table shows the change in the 
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strength of parties that has taken place in the 
I )uma as the result of the General Klection : — 


CloiistitutionaL Dcinucruts 

Independents 

Lalwiir (Left and Toil) .. 

Propn^ives 

Socialists 

Octobrists and Moderates 
Right 


Oiiii 

IJlliiia. 

or Loss. 

185 

(jS .. 

-77 

112 

21 

.. -91 

94 

98 .. 

+ 4 

25 

35 •• 

... +10 

17 

77 

... +60 

13 

3 ^ •• 

+ 18 

-- 

72 .. 

... 472 


The stories which filter through 
The ” 

Russian Famine- South-Eastern ])rovinres 

of Russia as to the famine are 
appalling. It is a dread carnival of death in its 
horridest and sciualidest form. T'he starving cattle 
prolong for a few days a miserable existence by 
eating the thatch from the peasants' cottages. 'The 
pea.sants, destitute of firing, are burning their huts for 
warmth, and are crowding like sardines into those 
still left standing. T'yphus, scurvy, and all other 
hunger diseases are rife. Even acorns can no longer 
be obtained. Parents arc selling their daughters 
to slave dealers. A piteous wail arises for 
private charity, and I am glad to see that a 
fund is being raised in London. But a calamity 


so terrible cannot be dealt with by private 
charity. *J'he saving of these liapless millions can only 
be eifected by the (ioverniiieiit wi^ the resources of 
the rrovernment. Private charity is but a drop in a 
bucket. All the relief funds in the world will not 
raise as much money as the Ciovernmcnt is wasting 
upon rebuilding a navy for which it has no use. At 
the same time the more money is subscribed for the 
sufferers in England the better. Every little helps, 
and the Russian Government will not do any less for 
its unfortunate .subjects because the tiny runlet of 
foreign charity is turned on for their relief. 

1 regret to se€^ that there is some 
ConstituUonalIsm talk of a coup itetat in Persia which 
the East. woulii m.ake short slirift of the new 
Persian PariianuMil. If only the 
Persians can avoid a crisis and keep their Parliament 
going there is reason to hope that their example 
might react upon tlie T'lirks. When the present 
Sultan dies the Powers might do worse than use their 
concerted influtjnce to secure llie revival of Midhat’s 
constitution. The rigorous action of the German 
ambassador in securing the punishment of Fehim 


THK AMKKP. 



[HcTMg and 

A Tiger Himt in Honour of the Ameer*u Visit to India. 

The party includes the Mahondah of Scindia, tha Duke of Manchester, Sir Heory Macmahou, and Count Gropello. 
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l^asha, blackmailer in ordinary to the Palace, shows 
what a little eiierj^y would do. At the bc,:'iiinin}j; of 
a new reiji^n the ui!w Sultan inij^ht easily be indiu*e<l 
to ^ive Midhat’s const iiut ion a fair trial. 

'rhrealcned men live long, and the 
The Republic same thing is true of threatened 

the Papacy. Ministries. 'Pime and again we 

are conhderitly promised a fatal 
dissension between M. Ck-nn-nceau and M. Briand, 
an<l time and again the difTiTcnces are patched up 
and a triumphant majority confirms the authority and 
assures the continued existence of the Cabinet. I'he 
latest instance of this occurred on February 19th, 
when the Chamber, after hearing M. Briand’s defence 
of his policy on the SejKiration Law, voted confitleno', 
by 384 to 33. M. Briand’s speech was a powerful 
pica against jumping upon your adversary when he is 
down. According to his showing, the Church is 
down ami no mistake, thanks chiefly to the refusal of 
the Poiie to accept the olive branch teiiflered by the 
Republic. M. Briand said ; - 

The presenl .ire for leiLsin;^ chu relics foi eighteen 

year*) ; lull if the ('liuieh lui<l :icecpt(‘(l tlie l.iw .i-* il orii^inaily 
stooil, she would iu)w have the rijfht of po'.seshiuj' an unliiiiited 
treasury ; she would own the patrimony of religious hitildin}{s 
and uneontested properly in twt» thousand churches, two 
ihoiisaiid five hiindre<l preshyiiTics, and many s( minarirs ; 
twenty thousand priests w'ould ('oiinnand p^ndoiis for eh.;ht 
years, and priests would not be called to serve in the .\rniy. 
.'Ml lhe.se advantaai?s have been lo.si. 

So the Anti-clericals will have mercy upon the Pope 
if the Holy Father will accept it at their hands. 
Negotiations are going on which .in the end will 
t:onie to a settlement. But it is im|)ossiblc not to 
sympathise with the unfortunate Friaich Catholics 
who have been sacrificed to the policy of Rome. 

'Phere has been .so much comment 
Atheism upon the atheistic bias of the anli- 
AKnosticism. clerical movi*ment in France that 
il may be well to place on record 
the exact words usimI by the Socialist Mini.ster, 
.Viviani, in a spect'.h placarded by the (liamber 
throughout all the communes of France. Mr. Booth 
Clihborn WTiles : - 

The version given several weeks later in the Times by Sir A. 
Auslin having been incomjdete, I ofl'er the following translation 
from the Offictel of November 9th, which lies before me. 
Alhuling to the work of tlie Revolutions of 1798 and 1S48, 
mid the prolongation of their lines uiuler the Third Kepublie, 
he says 

‘*Our forefathers, our fathers, and (turselvcs have unitedly 
continued hitherto a work of anli-clerienlism and irreligion. We 
dragged human consciences away from religiou.s belief. When 
a wretched creature, bending under his burdens, knelt to pray, 
we raised him up, we told him that there were no realities 
behind those clouds. Together, by a magnificent gesture, we 
extinguished in the heavens those lights which will never lje relit. 
{Prolonged applause from the Left and Ext rente Ixjl,) That is our 


woik ; it is our revolutionary work. Do not imagine it is ended ; 
it is only hegiimiiig. It is .surging upwards, it overflows us. 
Anil what can you reply to a man who is seeking justice here 
Indim', to a man who thanks to us— is no bmger a believer ; to ' 
one whom w'e have siiatchi'd frimi the ‘faith,’ and to whom we 
have ileelaicfl that there w.is no justice in the heavens ? ” 

M. Briand, M. Viviani’s colleague, subsequently 
disclaimed, on behalf of the Ministry, any desire oh 
the part of the State to take sides in the great con- 
troversy of (Jod or no God. The State, he main- 
tuitied, was colour-blind as to theological and anti- 
thi^ological ([iicsliotis. Thai is no doubt the true 
attitude of the secular State. But the faith of men 
like Viviani in their atheistic creed is much too pas- 
sionate to allow them to be neutral, ('olcridge a 
hundred years ago de.scribtul not only the pheno- 
in Mion of Vivianism but its gene.sis ; - - 
The sweel wurds 

Of ChrLsli.iii pnmiisL-, wi»rds that e\rii vet 
Might stem destriu lina, weie I In*)’ wdsely preach’d, 

.\ri: inuUercd ii’lT by men, \\ln»si: Loins proelaini 
How flat and weariMtine tin y tcel their tiadc : 

Rank scoffers somij . . . I he very name of tind 
Sounds like a jugglepN chaiin ; and, bold with joy, 

Forth from hi^ dark and lontd) hiding plaic 
(I’orleiitous sight !) tlie owh*l .Vthei->m. 

S.iiiiiig on obMciic wings alhwail the noon, 

Drops his blue-fVingcii lids, and liohls them (dose. 

And hooting .it the glorious suii in IlciviMi, 
fries out, Where is il? 

But nowadays tht; owlet, growing bolder, chortle.*- 
gleefully, “ \Vc’ve pul il out.” 


Rellfflous Liberty 
in 

the Old World 
and 

the New. 


'Fhe Rev. John Lee, of 57, Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, who has 
taken an honourable part in thi‘ 
attempt to secure religious libei'iv 
in the South American Republics, writes me that the 
Bolivian law of Augu.st 27th, 1906, so amends the 
Constitution as to permit the public, exorcise of any 
form of religious worship. 'I’he next attack is to be 
made upon Feru, which, it is hoped, will soon follow 
the example of Bolivia. Perhaps in timf' the example 
of the N(;w World will react upon S[)aiii, from whence 
the Amerit'an Minister has recently written a letter in 
whiph— after reporting that “a cross or other emblem 
of religion is never permitted to be erected upon a 
Protestant edifice,” and that “ generally the doors of 
the Church are closed sf) as not to publicly attract 
attention to the service” — he reminds us of “the 
restrictions of the provision of the Constitution of 
Spain providing that ‘ no other ceremonies nor mani- 
festations in public except those of the religion of the 
State will be |)ermitted.* ” The country of the bull- 
fight seems still to cling to the traditions of the 
country of the Inquisition. 
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I last saw M. de Staal in the first 

M de stftRi January. He was lying 

on his couch in his library at 
Paris, covered up with a nig. His 
first words startled me. “ I am dying,” he said very 
simply. He did not seem to be even ailing. He 
had had a cold, but was recovering. His eyes were 
in better condition than they had been for some time. 
He spoke English lietter than he had ever done. 
His little grandchild, a splendid, sturdy little 
maiden, ran in and out of the room as we talked 
about old times and the proniist^ of the future, 
little dreaming that we should never meet again. 
Despite his eighty-five years, M. de Staal was 
full of pleasant humour, and as keenly interested 
as ever in the political movement in Russia 
and elsewhere^ “ W'hat have you been doing to your- 
self?” he said as he adjusted his sptictaeles. “Why,* 
you look seven years younger than you looked eight 
years ago at the Hague.” I told him 1 waa hoping to 
attend the new Conference. “ Ves, ’ he replied, “ but 
you will see it will not he anything like so good a 
Conference as ours,” Dear old man ! What throng- 
ing memories come back, of all the long years when 
he so worthily represented Russia in London, and of the 
culminating point of his career when he presided over 
the Peace C<inference ! He was a good man, kind- 
hearted, loyal and true - -an incarnate refutation 
of the ordinary stupid calumny about Russian 
diplomacy. 

February has carried off many 
A Lona notables. Lord Goschen’s death 
Death koll. deprives the Unionist Party in the 
House of Lords of one of its few 
remaining elements of strength. In Lord Davey the 
Liberal Party have lost a distinguished member who 
was more useful as a judge than as a politician. 
'Phe death of Princess Clementine, mother of Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria and daughter of Louis Philipf)e, 
at the age of ninety, severs one of the links which 
• bind this generation to the last French monarchy. 
Carducci, the famous Italian poet, whose “ Hymn to 
Satan” did not prevent his receiving the Nobel 
literary prize last year, died on the same day as 
Princess Clementine, and was buried with more than 
regal honours. Sir W. H. Russell — Crimean Russell 
— the first of modern war correspondents, passed away 
in the fulness of years. Colonel Olcott was another 
veteran called home, l^odgson Pratt, one of the 
ranest and stoutest of warriors for peace, has also gone. 
But perhaps the most pathetic item in the month’s 
obituary is that which records the death of Earl 


(Irey’s daughter, lady Victoria Grenfell, in the flower 
of her youth. , 

Indignant iiu^rons often ask, 

“What are “servants are servants coming to?” 

Comina to?” 'phe action of the New Zealand 
Domestic Servants’ Union last 
month supplies material for answering that oft-reijcated 
question. They have framed their Magna Charta, 
and enact that on five days in the week they shall 
cease work at half-past seven, but on Sundays and 
Thursdays they shall have a half- holiday beginning 
at two o’clock. rhey must be at home six clays 
in the week at ten ; but on the 'I’hursday half-holiday 
they are to be free: to remain till twelve. When 
they arc reejuired to w'ork c^n holidays they are 
to he paid a shilling an hour. In all c;ases 
a prefercMU'.e is to be given to Unionists. The Ser- 
vants’ Magna Charta is not signed as yet, for even in 
New^ Zealand mistresses are rec^alcitrant, and there is 
talk of an appeal to the Arbitration Court. But it 
is quite possible that a settlement of one great 
doiiiestic difficulty may be reached on some such lines. 
If domestic servants had every night out and two half- 
holidays in the week, domestic service might come to 
be the most popular, as it is probably the best paid, 
of any form, of woman’s work. 

One of the pleasantest incidents of 
The >ny tour round li^urope was the 

German Editors, dinner given to iny wife and my- 
self when we reached Berlin. Our 
hosts were the* German editors who visited London 
last summer. Dr. Rippler, of the Ta^lUhe Rundschau^ 
was in the chair. After the dinner, which was splendidly 
served in the Hotel Kaiserhof, a presentation was 
made to us of a bronze statuette of Goethe. It was 
a riq)lica of thii famous sculptor Srhapc'r’s marble 
statue of the poet which stands in the 'riiiergarten. 
Herr Schaper had himself superintended the casting 
of the bronze statue '-had, indeecj, to some extent 
remodelled the tigure to adjust it to the new 
material, so that it may be said, in truth, tj be 
an original work of the master-sculptor of Germany. 
'Phe presentation was made by Dr. Dernburg in 
a si)eech full of the kindliest personal reminis- 
cences of the English visit, to which I had to 
respond in English-German. Dr. Barth made a 
charming little speech in honour of my wife, and so 
the evening went on. Nothing could have been more 
delightful. And it was no small part of the pleasure 
of the evening to see how journalists of the most 
violently opposed political creeds vied with each 
other in doing honour to their English guests. 
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iTIw Invltatlonl 
« to the 
Enfllsh Editors. 


Before the evening was over I was 
entrusted with an . invitation to 
fifty editors of British organs of 
opinion to come to Germany as 
• guests for a week at the end of May or the beginning 
^ qf June. Germany in August or September is not in 
a condition to receive foreign guests save at her 
watering places and health resorts. To see Germany 
in full swing you must see Germany in spring. It is 
proposed to bring the English editorial party from 
Southampton to Bremen ; then to lake them down 
the Rhine into Thuringia; to traverse the far-famed 
forest in motor-cars ; to visit the Wartburg — Luther s 
Wartburg ; to pay a pilgrimage to Weimar, and do 
homage to Schiller and Goethe. Then returning 
by Frankfort the tour would culminate at Berlin, 
where Prince von Biilow assured me everything 
' would be done that the Government could do to 
make the visit interesting and pleasant. Mr. Ernest 
Posse, of the Kolnische 7 Atung^ proposes to come 
over to Southampton to meet the English visitors. I 
sincerely hope that, despite the inconvenience of the 


time, the English contingent of editors will W ik 
representative and as reputable as were the Germaiqt^ 
editors who visited us last year. jNothing could have' 
been better than the testimony I received on air 
hands, from the highest to the lowest, as to the excel- 
lent results which had followed the German visit to 
lA)ndon, Stratford, and Cambridge. 

I expect to sail for the United. 
States at the end of this month to 
be present at the opening of the 
Pittsburg Institute, April nth, and 
afterwards to attend the Peace Convention at New 
York, April 14th to 1 7th. All being well, 1 hope to be 
back in England by the 1st of May. At Whitsuntide 
I expect to accompany the British journalists on the 
return visit to Germany. On June ist [ shall be, at 
the Guile Doelen at the Hague, where I hope to 
publi.sh daily the Conference Gazette as long as the 
Conference remains sitting. In November I hope to 
accompany a party of British journalists to India, so 
this year I shall not be very much at home. 


The 

* Conferoneo 
Gazette.’* 







IVfsitninstt-r Gtnctte. \ f 

Hunted. 

fuliajipy uf >1 MabUr and a Whijipcr in. 


Current History 

IN C aricature. 

“ I’.C.C-i.” is credited with having “ made” Mr. Joseph ( 'hamberlain. 
( \;rt:iin it is, no one “ boomed ” the autocrat of Ihrmingham as did 
the inimitable cartoonist. Now that ill-health kee|)s the father out of 
the [Mjlilical arena, thi; knight of the gay pencil is transferring his 
honouring attention to the son; and if Mr. Austen Chamberlain does 
not attain di/zy eminence in the ranks of the Opposition it will not be 
the fault of the picture-leader-writer of the IVt'siminsttT Gazetie. The 
latter .shows more respect or i^ity to the son than he did to the sire. 

Mr. Austen has 
not yet shown 
hti possesses 
the fiital genius 
for making 
enemies. 

The absurd- 
ity of thc(’haii- 
n e 1 'I' u n n c 1 
scare was per- 
haps never 
.made to appear 
so ridiculous as 
by Puck^ who 
shows the Bri- 
tish Lion, with 
soldier and 
sailor, in terri- 
fied flight before 
the French 
cock as he 
walks, in sur- 
prise at their 
dismay, out of 
the submarine 
tube. 



W'estwmiUr GazrHe,\ 


Sent For. 


Ar (Jiiling to thr Tinirs* report i»f ilie medinK of llie TarifT Kcroriii 
iiifiiitH*i s, pM'siflrd <i\rr by Mr. Austen Cham) erl.nn, wli.c'i pteCvded the 
fr lining; of the 'IniifT K fiMfii aineiKJiiieiit to the Addif'ss, one of he iiieinbeni 
pre>iMit sted tbat Mi. Dalfout should “ be .sL'iilfor and told the bciisc of 



Tribune,] 

The Start 


A^nemr Dritidli Polar ^expjdition^ is to set out ftir the South 
Pule : a novel feutun which will bo intruduged into the expedi 
tion U the moior-car.— Papers, 


'J’he Jamaicii 
episode between 
England and 
America is 
laughed out of 
court by two 
Transatlantic 
caricaturists as 
“only an Kng- 
lish joke” I 
The (xcrman 
elections natural- 
ly excite much 
amuseil com- 
ment. Ilie dis- 
apfM>intment of 
the Socialists is 
not pungently 
hit off by Klad- 
dcradaisch^ as the 



The Opposition Company. 

Mk. Austrn Ciiambkklain : 1 niuBt protest, sir, against 

your c .ttiiig out my * Fiscal ’ lines,” 

Mk. Bai.poiIk : ” Ddn't'say * cUttinlg uut,’ iny dOar Austen I 
Let us call it judicious repression. What we want is a little 
general ' g:ig ’ aljout the Coiibjilulion, the .Churgh. and the 
Eiiip'rc ! 










The Reilroed Megnates of the Comitry are working every day on 
the Roadbed of Government Ownerahiji. 


KUddtrmdmitchCi 

A Wonderfnl Couide. 


WsAKT WtLUB (on tho fbnce) : ** I cauldn*t do ii better myself than they are doing it,” ** We stick together through thick and thin.'* 




Current History in Caricature 






KiaddtmdAtsJi J 

Sudden Change of Weather in Berlin. 


(t) What Beb^‘1 exiiccieil it to be. ( 2 } What the sun iiiadi* iif it. 
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[BerUa. 

The Success of Dernburg’s Speech. 

I h- I -i.rr apparent e\ery day. and not in tlic civilised world alone. Even 
ill the African de:»erl theie is already anartive Stuck Exchange .' 


L a Cam^ana dt Gracia^ \ L Karcelon.i. 

The Burial of the Liberal Party in Spain. 

Sehor Maura does the last honours tn the l.ils'ral rarty, mIiosc pall 
Is the Association.s l.aw. 
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Tmcmma Dmtfy L§dgtr.'\ 

John Bull: ** Blood is thicker than water, Sam. Never mind him. 
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BcrAtatm'\ [Budapest. 

Billow's Great Victory. 

He thinks he is Bismarck already. ' 





The Review of Reviews. 
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^Krii'l 


SirrAosa.i [Si, IVti-rsbuiK. 

The Unruly Neighbour. 

When Kiissiii :inii A>iu*i-ii,-i are frying lo pi-ai: fully exploit 
SilK-ria» why sliuiild Japan iii.ikc such a larkel ? he Ruvsiaii 
words above the door iiu'an Anic'iic.i and Kussia.] 
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Mmurafioits Journal. \ 

The Earthquake not in It, 

its iHK K Air. I to the r.nrthqiiake Monster 
};rt a lepiit.iliiui ; yi ii'rc a mere aiii.iteiir." 



Hy. May«r in ihe I/ew Vflrk TimM.} 

* What Happened in Jamaica. 

0 “ What did you want to come between Uf for i 


Wm 

a ^ jV S'" ’ , - J;' • 




initmatiimal SyndiceUtA [Baltlmora. 

Never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you. 





Interviews on Topics of the Month. 


67. -THE CHANNEL TUNNEL: BARON E. B. ERlANGER. 


1 CAi.i.Ki) on Baron K. B. Erlanger at his office, 20, 
Hishopsgatc Street Within, to hear the vi(;\vs of the 
chief promoter of the Channel 'I’unnel. Baron Erlanger 
said he was quite sure hi.'coulfl raise the money : there 
would be no diflieulty about that if Barliament would 
pass the Bill. Sixteen million sterling was wanted, 
half of which would he raised in ICnglaiid, the other 
half in Frani'c. 'I'he money, therefore, would hear 
four pc^r rent, interest during the time of construction ; 
it would not be all called up at once. If the financial 
difficulty were the only one, Banm Erlanger would 
contemplate the future with a light heart. There i.s no 
difficulty about the cash ; neither, he assured me, was 
there any diffi(‘ulty about the boring of the tunnel as 
an engineering problem. 'I'he whole work could be 
<lonc, and done in from .six to seven years, a double 
tunnel constructed and pa.sseugers freed on<*o for all 
from all danger of .sea ■ sick ni'ss. Tin; statistics, 
with which I n(ied not trouhle the reader, proved 
conclusively that the Chaniud reduced enormously 
the number of travellers, who but for the existence 
of that silver streak would cross the French and 
English frontiers. Erom the jioint of view of inter- 
national solidarity and general trade' nothing was so 
desirable as the boring of this tunnel under the sea. 
The only ditliculty in tlie >vay is that arising from the 
fear wdiich has found vigorous expression in many 
quarters — that the construction of the tunnel would 
impair our security from altiek by a foreign invader. 
It was to this point, tlierefore, that I addressed my 
enquiries. 

“ Do you believe, if the tunnel were made, our 
insular .security could be alisolutely safe-giiarde<l ? ” 

“ 1 am absolutely sure of it,” said Baron Erlanger. 
“ In the construction of the plans which are now 
before Parliament our engineers have taken into 
account every one of the twenty-two points which 
were insisted upon by the Committee which reported 
in 1882. For instance, we make an integral part of 
tlie approach to the tunnel on the French side to 
consist of a viaduct w'hich could be tlcslroycd in five 
^ninutes by any fleet which had possession of the 
Channel. We are also making a cupola in the 
Channel itself, which could be destroyed by a shell 
or a mine, by which the tunm^! could be instantly 
flooded. I suppose you admit that an invasion by 
the tunnel is out of the question ? ” 

‘‘Oh, certainly,” I replied, “the maddest Jingo 
admits that. Then wherein does the danger consist — 
in the capture of Dover by an e.xpedilionary force 
landed in a fog ? ” • 

“ I maintain that if once you admit that Dover can 
be captured by surprise you lose the advantage of 
your immunity from invasion in that, even wl^ther 


the tunnel is made or is not made, the present artip 
lery in power holding both Dover and Calais could 
render it imi)ossible to prevent the invasion of England 
by S4:a. A river itself w'ould become a bridge if both 
the bridge-heads w ere hebl by a hostile force ; .so that 
if the seizure i>f Dover be admitted as a possibility, 
the construction of thci tunnel does nrit materially in- 
crease your danger from invasion. .\n invading army 
could be brought much more rapidly across the tunnel 
if Dover w'ere in the hands of an invading force than 
it could possibly be diibbled through the tunnel. 
Hence, I decline to legard the possible capture of 
Dover as contril)Uting a special ri.sk which affects the 
question of the tunnel one w'ay or the other.” 

“ 'rhe most rational argument , that 1 have seen used 
against the tunnel is that, although it w'ould 
be iLseless for invasion, it would be invaluable 
as a means for supplying a way of retreat 
for an invading force. Moltke is said to have 
remarked that he had fifty pl.nns by which he could 
throw' an army into ICngland, but he had never yet 
seen one which would cnablt* him to take it out again; 
but that assumed there was no tiinin l. If Dover w'cre 
in the hands of an invader, even if the Channel were 
in possession of the British fleet, the retreat of the 
invader ccmUI be carried out without danger of inter- 
’•npilon. The .same ai-gumcnl is used also as to the 
'possibility of vietualling a hostile army on English soil 
l)y a submarine line of e.ommunications which no fleet 
eoiild cut.” 

lo this Barc«i Erlanger replied tlvit the approaches 
to tht' tunnel on the Erench side would be destroyed, 
and if I'arliament wished that a .similar provision 
should be made for destroying the approaches on the 
English side, they would be very willing to alter their 
plans so as to provide for that contingency, and if the 
approach w'cre destroyed it would take si.x months tp 
make another approach to the tunnel. 

I remarked that it seemed to me that the possibi- 
lity of a foreign invasiou was not materially enhanced 
by the fact that a way of es^*.aj>c might be provided 
for invaders through the tunnel, but I was quite 
willing to admit that whatever increase there might be 
to the remote possibilities of danger, this was far more 
than counterbalance J by the immediate and obvious 
advantages in the w^ay of improved communication 
in the shape of international solidarity, but having 
s;iid that, I have not touchcfl upon the only 'argument 
which seems to me of the slightest value against the 
tunnel. 

“ \Vhat is that ? ” said Baron Erlanger. 

“The fact that its construction w'ould add enor- 
mously to the resources of the alarmists, who are a 
crazy crew, but wflio unfortunately have been able, even 
without the tunnel, from time to time 4P plunge ua 
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into enormous and quite unnecessary expenditure to 
protect the country against imaginary dangers. It 
seems to me that you might earn a dividend of half a 
million a year on your tunnel, and the unfortunate 
taxpayers would be^'ared into spending a couple of 
million extra on military precautions against possible 
dangers arising from the existcn«:e of the tunnel.” 

“ I do not agrei^ with you,” said ITiroii Mrlangcr. 
*• All that scare would ilie (lown as soon as the tunnel 
was in working operation, and people would be 
amazed that anyone could be so foolish as to imagine 
that this underwater road could in the least impair the 
security of your island fortress.” 

“ 1 heartily wish,” I replied, “ that you were right, 
and that it might be unto you according to your 
faith, but, unfortunately, I have spent my life in com- 
batting our Jingoes, and I know what crazy folk they 
are. It has been very dith ailt to hold them in check 
even without the tunnel, and if the tunnel were in 
existence the whole gang of military alarmists would 
feel that we had delivered ourselves into their hands, 
and they would clamour for more soldiers and more 


soldiers, until we were brought face to face with con- 
scription, and, much as 1 value the tunnel, it is 
possible to buy even gold too dear.” 

“ But,” said Baron Erlanger, “ remember the history 
of all previous advances in the direction of closer 
communication with the C'ontinent. When steam- 
boats were invented it was declared that they had 
bridged the ("hannel. Even the railway from Ports- 
mouth to London was dcnouni'cd on the ground that 
it dangerously facilitated the advance upon London 
of the French invading army. 'ITie Suez Canal was 
denounced for years as a fatal menace to the British 
Fanpirc in India, but it was discovered it added 
enormously to the security of your dominions in Asia, 
and three-fourths of the trade passing through the 
(‘anal is c:arried und(*r the 1‘aiglish Hag. So it would 
be with the tunnel : once let us get it made, and you 
would hear no more of the scare of invasion.” 

“ Vou may be right,” said I, as I rose to go. “ I 
sincerely wish you may be right, but 1 am afraid there 
are too many fools in England for it to be safe for uf> 
to lake the lisk.” 


68.— THE CANCER CURERS OF CARDIGAN. 


I SENT down a special commissioner last month 
to report upon the alleged cures of external cancer 
effected by two Welshmen, T). and J. Evans, of 
Pennbank, Cardigan. He reported on his return to 
town that the cures a))pear to he genuine, and that 
there is at least a prmA faciv case for a crucial lest. 
The Cancer Research Committee will have nothing 
to do with the matter, because the Messrs. Evans 
refuse, at pre.sent, to reveal the secret of the prepara- 
tion which they use. This surely is to put the carl 
before the horse. I'he first thing to ascertain is 
whether cancer can bo cured ; after that is ascertained, 
they can proceed to investigate how it is done. Sup- 
posing an angel came from heaven with an infallible 
specihe to heal instantaneously every case of cancer 
submitted for treatment, the Cancer Research Com- 
mittee would refuse to recognise the sudden disap[x;ar- 
ance of cancer from the maladies of mankind unless 
they were informed of the precise ingredients of the 
angelic specific. From which it would seem that 
Cancer Researchers arc almost as much Blindman- 
buffers as the Psychic Researchers, who have done so 
much to make Research a by-word for the .scoffer. 

My representative thus reports his interview with 
the brothers Evans. 

The Cancer Curers of Cardigan are two brothers, 
♦ Welshmen, well jiast middle age, musical, with a 
natural turn for the composition of Welsh verse, but 
in no way distinguished by outward a[)[x:arance from 
the countryfolk among whom they live. 

“How did you come to try to cure cancer?” I 
, asked. 

We had a hereditary turn for healing Our .father, 


a boat-builder, had muc'h renown as a healer. People 
used to come to him from far and near for his herbal 
preparations. He taught us the medicinal use of 
herbs.” 

“ But how did you .slan ? ” 

“ We used to go round the country conducting tonic 
sol-fa classes, and when travelling about we con- 
stantly came upon sufferers whom we treated from 
sheer pity, (^ur success was such that we had at la"t 
to give up singing and devote ourselves to healing.” 

“ Healing cancer ? ” 

“ Nr)t at fiist. I'he case that launched us on our 
present course was the cure of blindness. A Miss 
Jones, of St. Dogmells, had gone to a hospital at 
Haverfordwest nearly blind. She came back greatly 
ilistressed because the hos[)ital physicians said they 
had no hope of curing her. She had been the sup- 
port of a widowed mother, and she was most anxioas 
because she did not know what would become of her 
molhiT if she went blind. We took pity on her, and 
determined to make an effort to save her from blind- 
ness. We tried Vtirious herbs, and at last succeeded 
in bringing back the sight. This encouraged us 
greatly, and led us to try what we could do with 
* cancer.” 

“ And with what results ? ” 

“ We tried many herbs — some thousands — first and 
last before we discovered the leaves that would do the 
work. We found out how to heal many diseases, not 
only in men but in animalsi But we set our hearts on 
curing cancer, and we have succeeded. We discovered 
the herb for cancer twenty years ago, but it was only 
lately that we have become tlioroughly acquainted 
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with its powers and learnt how to use it most suc- 
cessfully,” 

“ You have no medical education. How do you 
know a cancer from an ordinary tumour ? ” 

“ By a subtle odour which denotes the presence of 
cancer. But if we are in doubt as to a tumour, we 
treat it with poultices, etc., to see wliether it will 
soften. If, on the contrary, it hardens we then give 
the cancer treatment.” 

“ And what is that treatment ? ” 

“ We apply the ointment or the lotion with a small 
brush to the part affect(‘.d, place a number of leaves 
over the wound, and cover the w'hole with a cabbage 
leaf and a bandage. T'he effect of this is to gather 
up the roots of the cancer into the main part of its 
body, after which the whole cancer falls out and the 
patient is cured.” 

“ Is the treatment painful ? ” 

“If it is hurried, yes ; but if patients are not in a 
hurry to be cured we can make the treatment 
comparatively painless. We are now treating a case 
by this painless method with great success.” 

“ What is your theory of cancer ? ” 

“ Cancer grows like a tree. When once it has been rue 
it grows thicker and faster. We like to have ca.ses 
where there has been no operation, because the roots 
are then in connection with the lump in every case. 
As we applied the fluid we could sometimes trace the 
course of the roots, and then see the pitting of the 
skin showing how the roots had been drawn up.” 

I may here mention that the son of one patient told 
me tliat on the second day of the treatment it was 
possible to trace the course of the roots of the cancer 
twisting round the nose, crossing the nose, passing 
right under the eyebrow and to the temple, and 
also downwards to the sub-maxillary gland. Kven- 
tually the scab fell off, like a ripe apple from a trc'\ 

“ Do you treat cases of internal cancer ? ” 

“ Not yet. But by working along our present lines 
we hope to find out a method of applying our treat- 
ment to internal cases.” 

“ How long does the treatment la.st ? ” 

“ That depends upon the length of time the cancer 
had been growing before treatment.” 

“ What percentage of successes do you count 
upon ? ” 


“ One hundredper cent.,” was the astonishing reply. 
“ We have never yet declined a of external cancer 
which has not been operated upon, and have never 
had a single failure. Wc make no charge, merely accept- 
ing the gifts of those who are healed, whatever they 
may be.” 

Our commissioner adds : 'The Iwan.ses are so 

busy that they hardly have time for meals. They fre- 
(juently do without their mid-day meal, and work far 
into the night - -rcturnjng to their farm from their 
surgery sometimes between two and three a.m. 
T'hey are deeply religious and extremely modest 
men, and are intensely anxious to retain the privilege 
of treating ‘ those poor fellows,* as they call them, 
who may seek their help at (Cardigan.*' 

If any c'ases of external cancer are known to any of 
our readers, which are certified as being unmistak- 
able cases of genuine cancer and are declared to be 
'incurable by the Cancer Hospital or by properly quali- 
fied medical men, 1 think steps ought to be taken to 
subject the Cardigan Cancer Cure to a public test. 
Cardigan is not exactly a paradise as a health resort. 
Accommodation for invalids is scanty and not very 
excellent in quality. T'he treatment is painful. It 
will last for weeks. But if three or four of these 
upmistakable duly certified cases of inoperable exter- 
nal cancer can be obtairuxi, and if the sufferers and 
their relatives arc willing to submit to the ordeal, 1 am 
willing to make arrangements with the Kvans brothers 
for treating them in Car<ligan, on the .sole condition 
that th^y are willing to have llie result of the experi- 
niciji published with full particulars for the satisfac- 
tion of the ])ublic. 

No one need communicate with me who is suffer- 
ing from internal cani'er, or whose general health is 
in so low a* .state as to render travelling at all 
dangerous to him. Neither do . 1 wish to make the 
cx{xiriment with cases which have already been 
0 |x?rated u])on. I should like to have some cases 
which are regarded by the profession as unfit for 
o|)eration, and therefore as hopelessly doomed. And 
in every case medical certificates, signed by at least 
two medical men of good standing as to its being 
a case of genuine c:ancer, mu.st be produced to ensure 
us in advance against the usual cry after a cure has 
been effected that it was not really cancer after all. 


09 .— A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: THE REV. CECIL 

GRANT. 


Barely ten minutes’ walk from Harpenden Station, 
in Hertfordshire, stands, on slightly rising ground, 
surrounded by a garden and large fields, a substantial 
red-brick building, in whi^h the experiment is being 
made of carrying on a co-cducational “ public .school.” 
Experiment is not quite the right word for St. George’s 
School, at Harpenden, since its Headmaster, the 
Rev. Cecil Grant, has already eight years’ experience 


of co-education behind him at Keswick. It is, also, 
not quite the right word, because co-education in 
itself is not really a new thing even in England ; and, 
as everyone knows, in America it is the rule. But a 
school for boys and girls with the constitution, and 
very much on the lines, of an ordinary public school, 
is still, rare, if not unique. 

The day I spent at Harpenden proved exceedingly 
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interesting. To an outsider nothing was more striking 
than the ordjrliness of the sixty od.l hoys and girls. 
So far from there ’being more tendency to foolish 
behaviour in, or, tor that matter, out of class, there 
seomad to be luich less, thus ju-stifying one of the 
Headnrister’s contentions that co-education lends to 
make both boys and girls less self-conscious, aiul each 
sex more natural in presence of the other. Nor di«l 
there seem to be any “ playing at work.” Short hours 
and strenuous app('.ared tj> be the jiractice. 

“ My great ielea,” the Headmaster said, “ is to run 
tlie school as much as possible on the family |)rin- 
ciplc, letting boys and girls share their lives as much 
as they would if mi*mhers of one family, 'riuis, they 
have all meals in common, girls sitting side by side 
with boys. In class, too, tln'y slvc not separated, 
although girls have certain classes (such as cooktTy 
and needlew(irk) which the boys do not have, and 
r'.Vf' rvrsa. For exam|)li;, the girls do not learn 
carpentry, except oiu: or two who specially 
Nvished to do so. My idea i.s not at all to edu*\*ite 
girls exactly like hoys, and this gets o\er oiu! of the 
most frecpient ohjei tion^ to co education -that tin* 
girls will grow u|» boys in petticoats. 'I’he girls, of 
course, have tlu-ir own recrcation-room rather 
difterently fitted up from the boy.s’. Out of school 
they naturally to a great exU nt go their own way.s, just 
as hoys and girls do in a familv. d'heir games are, 
and must be, mostly difterenl. Aivl here I may say 
that the way our b ^ys have held, and nion; than held, 
their own in sueh games as Rugby football when 
playing against outsiders, should be quite sulTieienl 
answer to tlie objection sometimes made to a c'o- 
educational public school that iu it the boys will 
grow up soft and unable to hold their own with other 
boys. • 

“ Another point on which I lay great stress is 
that a public school should never contain more jmpils 
than the headmaster i:an really tiersonally know. 
What that number i.s depends on the individual. With 
some it might he 400 ; with me not much over 200. 
Delegation of duties to masters with separate houses 
is not at all the same thing, as house-masters are 
selected not so much for their fitness tor sucli a posi- 
tion as because they have a record of long service 
behind them. 

“ At present we have more boys than girls, but the 
ideal should be to have them as marly ctjual as 
po.s.sible, just as half the teaclu:rs should be masters 
and half mistresses. 'Feachers for a co-edueational 
school are perhaps more difiicult to select than for an 
ordinary school. They must believe in co-education 
to begin with ; and in the ca.se of women, anything 
savouring of the blue-stocking must be, at all costs, 
avoided.” 

“ In time,” I asked, “ would not the very .small 
children, of Kindergarten age some of them, be 
eliminated ? ” 

“ No, I don’t think so,” was the reply. “ I think it 
carries out the family idea more consistently, hnd is 


excellent for the older ones, 'fhey arc so very good 
to the very small ones.” 

“ Upon what do you rely most to influence any 
dirticult characters which come to you ? ” 

“ First, on the chapel ; second, on the ‘ tone; ’ third, 
on !h(i prefects.” 

Three points spe<ually interested me —the regular 
lime given up to hobbies ; the lime s<*t apart for 
re.uling standard works, not in tlie usual edited with 
note.s for the use of .schools ” fa.shion ; and the .sugges- 
tion of some provision for the needs of the probably 
increasing number of boys and girls taking up life in 
some colony. 

“ Fvery Thursday afternoon,” I was told, “ is given 
up to hobbies. A great many take phoiograi)hy, and 
many more join a field-club ; some boys do carving, 
othtMS outdoor carpenlry ; anil a good many girls and 
a few small boys basket-work. T'hey can make their 
own suggestions as to what they would like to do. 

“ livery morning half an hour of school time is 
given lip to private reading of standard authors ■ 
•Macaulay, Scott, l.)ickens, (liarlotte Bronte, (.rt:o:gii 
Kliot, Stevenson ; and to a great extent the i>iipil > 
choose their own hooks, d'huy write brief notes 
upon what they have read, just enough to show that 
they have been reading intelligently. Of poetry, it i^, 
mostly Tennyson that they read, though I have been 
getting the older ones to appreciate parts of 
Browning. 

“ As for the ‘ Colonial ’ traii'ing, k is to he a really 
l)raelical thing, eomhining real farm and forge work 
with the scienee of agrii idture and with real school 
discipline in a way never as yet attempted. And we 
shall provide reliable farms for our boys to begin 
upon ‘ out yond«:r’ under people we know and trust. 

“ Everyone is taught class-singing, and everyone is 
taught drawing up to a certain point, not because every- 
one can draw artistically, but because everyone is the 
better for being taught to ob.servc and given some 
notions of [lerspeclive, form and colour. 

“ One difference is made between the girls and the 
boys -a difference, we think, most necessary — and 
that is, that the girls have rather more sleep than the 
boys. And what would hardly have been expected 
is that the girls are much less often ill than the boys. 
An epidemic may pass over the school, attacking 
several boys, but not a single girl.” 

I had a short talk to the head-boy and the head- 
girl convinced co-educationalists, both of them. 
And putting everyone’s opinions togetlier, it seems 
that intimate friendships are rare, though not unknown,- 
between a boy and a girl ; but that in a short time 
even sheepish boys and shy girls lose their sheepish- 
ness and shyness, and begin thoroughly to enjoy what 
at first they evidently often fear — without quite 
knowing why. 

But, after al], when a co-Mucational school is seen 
actually at work, what chiefly strikes one, above all 
details, is : How simple it all is ! How obvious 1” 

B. 
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70.-THE NEW MESSIAH? A BAHAIST APOSTLE. 


Is this Ho who was for to coino, or must vrc. look 
f«)r another? Such is the (jacsitoii that naturally 
arises to the minds of those who listen to the 
diseoiir.sc of any of the fervent apostles of what they 
profess to be the new universal relii,don of inankiml. 
Its founder, Haha IMlah, after sulferinj^ cruel persecu- 
tions, died in a Turkish prison in the year i€H92. 
His followers, under the name of Ikihaists, or followt.-rs 
of I.ight, have had the gootl fortuni^ to he called upon 
to witness to the sincerity of their faith by the .sacrifice 
of their life. Hundreds of them have bei.-n massacred, 
thousands flung into prison, and the new laith, 
therefore, confronts the world with the only crtulentials 
which arc worth anything to any faith namely, 
imprisonment and death, welcomed by it.s votaritjs as 
the choicest benedictions of (iod. 

\ mi.ssionary of this faith, by name Mr. S. K. 
Sprague, who at the present moment is residing at 234S, 
("amden Road, N.W., enUTcil the sanctum of iXlowhray 
House in tlie last days of l^ebruary to iiroclaim the 
new evangel. He is an AiU(?rican wlio has travelled 
far and wide through the Kast, an l who i^ devoting 
himself to spreading abnud the faith w hich is within 
him. 

“ 'rh('n you believe that tin* H ib was he wlio was for 
to come?'’ 

“ No,” said Mr. Spragu«*, “the lUb is but the fore- 
runner— a John the H.i[)lisl, as it w'ere, to the great 
founder, the reincarnated word, Baba I* Mali. 'I'he 
Hah, ^vbo was nvirlyred in 1850, came to inoclaim on<! 
who would shortly appear and establish the Hivinc 
Kingdom upon the earth.” 

“ riien if the Hah w^as the Baptist, Baha Ullah wms the 
Chri.st of the new dispensation ? ” 

“ We do not put it in that way, but wc do assert tbjj 
in Bahaism is fulfilled the prophecy of the >teond 
coming, not of the person but of the spirit of Christ 
Jesus, and that the faith which he proclaimed is de.S' 
lined to cover the t^arth as the w'aters cover the face 
of the mighty deep.” 

“ Well, what are the distinctive features of the new’ 
creed ? ” 

“ The fiiith which Baha IJllah has given to the 
world in his teachings and his writings, only a few of 
which have as yet been translated from the Arabic 
into Western tongues, are these:— i. The unity of 
God. 2. The brotherhood of man. 3. The ecjualily 
of women. 4. The presence of truth in all religions. 
5. 'I'hat work is worship, therefore all true believers 
must work. 6. That it is unlawful to take money for 
the teaching of truth. 7. I'hat all disputes between 
nations should be settled by international arbitration. 
8. It is the duty of all true believers to agree as 
speedily as possible upon the adoption of one 
language, which shall bcF universal, and if that be 
impossible they must create one for their owm uhe.” 

“'riiat,” said I, “is obviously Esperanto— ready- 
made beforehand.” 


“It is very remarkable,” said •Mr. Sprague, “that 
this man should, in 1868, have proclaimed three such 
distinctive doctrini^s as that of the equality of women, 
the settlement of international disputes by arbitration, 
and the adoption of a universal language. The 
wonder is increa.sed when you remember that he 
was a Persian living fly: aw'ay from the influence 
of Western civilisation. But 1 have not finished the 
fundamental articles to his creed. He asserts the 
principle of non-resistance, and ahsohitely forbids war 
in any .shape or form. He maintains the indestructi- 
bility of the Divine s[)ark in every human soul.” 

“ What does he say about (‘hrist ? ” 

“ Christ he regards as one of the great lights of the 
W'orld, a perfected man through whom shone the 
radiance of the Divine Word.” 

“ But only as one,” 1 .said. 

Ves,” said Mr. Sprague, unhesitatingly ; “ Krishna, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Mo.ses, Jesus, Mohammed, Baha 
rilah --Lhe.se founders of religion wen? all incarna- 
tions of ilie and Baha Uilah is only the latest 

of the series, who sums up in his teachings all that 
has hitherto been revc*aled, and jiresents it with 
reneweel freshiniss. 1!«* ])rearhcs that it is now the 
spiingliine of the world, that the ('hrislian cycle has 
run its course from spring, siunm«T, autumn and 
winter, and a new cycle has begun with the proclama- 
tion of the newest but oldest of fliitlis, which is destined 
to include in one great iinivcirsal synthesis all the sons 
of 

“ W hat does Baha Uilah teach concerning the 
other life ? ” 

“ T'hat man pas.ses after death into another state 
of being, in which he makes emlle.ss progress through 
other bjiheres or plam;s of e\istenee. He does not 
leach the return of the soul to he reincarnated in this 
world ; hut he does teach the constant influence of 
the ileparted souls upon those who still remain on 
earth. He denies the personal ilevil, hut admits the 
spirit of evil. Miracles, w’hilc not denied, are rele- 
gated to a ix)sition of insignificance, inasmuch as 
they arc the smallest of things, he declares, because 
their eft'ects only appeal to the few who are pre.sent at 
the time of their performauee.” 

“ 'fhen you really believe that in Bahaism we have 
the Universal Religio!i, the synthesis of all religions, 
ami that in Baha Uliah we have the Me.ssiah of the 
world ?” 

“ Not L only, but millions in the East and in the 
West, who are increasing in number every year, hold 
the same faith.” 

“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Bahaist,” I 
said, “ for a Prophet who believes in Peace, in W'\>man, 
and ill Ksiicranto, has credentials winch can hardly he 
ignored in Mowbray House.” 

Mr. Sprague smiled and w’ent his w'ay, leaving me 
to read at leisure his two article.s on Bahaism in the 
Tfieos0l*htcal Reincii' for January and February. 
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KAISER WILHELM 11. : AS WAR LORD. 
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Character Sketch. 

KAISER WILHELM 11. : WAR LORD OR PEACE EMPEROR? 


I N my six weeks' tour round Kuropo I have made 
a great discovery, wliicli 1 hasten at once to 
communicate to my readers. 

It is this 

I have discovered that the Kaiser, who is regarded 
in the West and in the l^ast of Europe as Ihe War 
Lord Militant, is in Central Europe believed to be a 
veritable Emperor of 
J'eacc ! 

THE PEACE ANC.EL OK 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 

1 do not assert that 1 
have discovered that he is 
the Emperor of Peace. He 
may be, or he may not. 

[ do not venture to dog- 
matise on that point. Put 
what I have discovered — 
and it is a veritable new 
find for most of us — is that 
in Central Europe, among 
Cerman-speaking men in 
liermany and in Austria, 

William of Ciermany is 
believed to be Friedens- 
Kaiser. 1 am convinced 
that he believes this him- 
self, that his Ministers 
believe it,’ that the jour- 
nalists believe it, and that 
on the whole his subjects 
believe it. 'riiere Jire 
sceptics here and there no 
doubt. But taken as a 
whole I should say that 
Central Europe is firmly 
convinced that the Kaiser 
is sincerely, some say pas- 
sionately, anxious to avoid 
war and to maintain peace. 

That is certainly not the 
general impression outside (Icrmany. But even out- 
side Germany those who know him best credit him 
with a sincere desire to avoid >\..r. Especially is this 
the case in Scandinavia. Alike in Denmark, in Sweden, 
and in Norway, I found the sovereigns and statesmen 
who know him best arc least disposed to question his 
right to the title of Friedens- Kaiser. 

This is news to most Englishmen, as it certainly 
was news to me. If the nfen who are nearest to him, 
and who know him best, believe that he is Friedens- 
Kaiser, they may be right. And if they are, what a 
change would come over the spirit of our dreams ! 


THE LASr PEACE-KEEPER OF EUROPE. 

It would he a somewhat strange and unexpected 
result of my rajiid tour round Europe if it should 
result in a general recognition that William of Germany 
is not the disturber, but the real peace-keeper of 
Europe. Vet it will not be a discovery without pre- 
cedent, even in my own experience. In the spring of 

i888, when the apparently 
rapid a.scent of General 
Boulanger to supreme 
j.'ower in France began to 
disturb the minds of men, 
Alexander III. of Russia 
was regarded with even 
more suspicion and distrust 
than AViliiam of Germany 
is to-day. He was described 
in English and German 
papers as a kind of Mus- 
covite ogre — a savage bar- 
barian, swollen with pride 
and the consciousness of 
power, whose enormous 
army was maintained as a 
standing menace to the 
.safety of his neighbours. 
Bismarck, for his own pur- 
poses, played upon this 
popular delusion, and 
vhen he wished to secure 
a majority in the Reichstag 
he never failed to conjure 
up visions of the Muscovite 
legions who were ready, at 
a word from the Tsar, to 
hurl themselves across the 
frontier of Germany. He 
did not believe in it him- 
self, for he had his rein- 
surance treaty with Ru.ssia 
all the time in his pocket ; 
but the popular delusion 
nhout Alexander HI. was much too valuable an 
electioneering asset to be sacrificed to such a senti- 
mental uhsiruction ns historical truth. So the legend 
of .Alexander lll.'s bellicose passion gained more and 
more acceptance among men, until it came to be 
regarded almost as an article of faith that the Conti- 
nent was cowering in the shadow of a terrible war 
which had already been hatched in the recesses of the 
brain of the sullen and implacable I'sar. 

ALEXANDER IH. 

So mischievous did this idea become, and so firmly 
had it rooted itself in the minds of many, even amons^ 
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those supposed to be informed among tlie states- 
men and soldiers of liiirope, that I determined to go 
and see the Tsar for myself, and ascertain by personal 
c ontact and intimate converse what manner of man 
he was. It seemed at the time a somewhat (Jiii.xotie 
and evtai an impossible enterprise. No 'Tsar had at 
that time ever rec:eived a journalist, much le.ss had he 
admitted an ICnglish journalist to an intimate conver- 
sation. Hut thanks to the kindly .services of Madame 
de Novikoff, to whom luirupe has owed more than 
one signal bcaiefit in the way of peace, the impossible 
task was acrom[)lished. I was not only received by 
Alexander III., but 1 enjoyed a conversation which, as 
.Sir Robert Morier reported to (^)ueeii Victoria, was 
more frank than had taken place between a 'Fsar and 
an linglishman since the days when the Knuieror 
Nicholas talked to Sir Hamilton Seymour of the 
future of the li^ast. As the result of that con- 
versation I was able linally to rid hairopc of 
a monstrous delusion. V'rom the time of my \isit 
to (lalschina dates the recognition, of .Mexander the 
Third as the Peace kec-pi-r of Kuropi'. Lord Rosir- 
bery, who scoffed at the idea that the >\arlike 'Tsar, 
with his trained millions of fighting men, was as 
peaceful as John bright, admitted with profound 
regret, when the Kmperor came to die, that a pillar 
of the world’s peace had been removed. If, there- 
fdre, I .should discover William 11. to be the veritable 
Peace Angel of luiropc, it would not aj^pear to me 
antecedently impossible, nor .should I despair of 
ultimately compcdling the world to aeciuicsc'e in the 
truth of the discovery. 

Hut is it .so, or is it not ? 

I'he cjiiostion is one of no small importance for the 
world’s peace. It is at least worth ciyefiil examina- 
tion. And to tho.se of my ('ountrymen who m.ay 
deride as fantastic the conception of William of 
Germany as the limperor of J’eace, I would venture 
respectfully to ask them for a moment to ])onder 
some considerations which lend colour to this com- 
fortable theory. 

WHY rHK K.\ISKU is MISUNOKKSrOUH. 

I have not yet had a personal interview with the 
Kaiser. For some reason or other not as yet clear to 
me he .seems to be the only man in the world >vhom 
I would like to meet who does not wish to meet me. 

1 have therefore had to content myself with gathering 
my impressions of his character from his history, 
from his contemi)orary sovereign.s, from the statesmen 
and diplomatists who have served with him, and from 
the statesmen and dit)lomatists who have served 
against him. By the aid of all available sources of 
information, I have arrived at what seems to me the 
sound general conclusion that all that has made the 
Kaiser so apparently incomprehensible, and so menac- 
ing a factor in the European situation, is the strain of 
English blood which ferments in his German veins. 
It is a curious Nemesis that Englishmen should be 
the keenest to resent their owti distinctive character- 


i.stics when exhibited in a German .setting. If we 
subtrac ted the Englishman from the Kaiser, we should 
obtain a resultant much more sober, much less alarm- 
ing, but nevertheless substantially the same l‘'ricdens 
Kai.ser. 

HIS INCONTINK.NCK OK SPKI.CH.' 

What is the most distinctive in some respects, the 
most mischievous in otlu r.s, and the most noble c:barac- 
tcristic of Englishmen ? It is the habit of Irec 
siieecb, of unbridled license of utterance. ’JVnn\.son, 
in a memorable poem, exulted in tlie jmictice of hiS 
forefathers to lliiig their .sentiments into words, fearing 
nothing as to the consequences which might follow 
such inordinate lo([uacily. Secure behind their ocean 
moat the English have ever considered lliemseKes 
privileged spexTators of the drama of the world’s his- 
tory. Sometimes they hi.ss, sometimes lliey aiiplaud. 
Hut whi-lher they hiss or whether they aiiplaiid, they 
always do it with a sense of irresjxinsiblc seriousness 
which is sometimes diverting and at other time.s 
cxa.speraling. A Hriti.sh amba.ssador once (let lured 
in his wrath that the reekless eomment.s of the 
Hriti.sh press and Hritish public m*ii upon the 
doings ancl sayings of their neighhouis reminded 
him of nothing .so much as the jabbering of 
a|His in the bamboo tope who yelled witli joy when 
they were able to exciUi to fury the licrc*e c*arnivores 
hc*lc.)W. 'The arrogant insolence ol the Hritish music- 
hall politici.'in is lltoroiighly in ki'e[)ing with the normal 
tone of many Hritish newspapers. 

A UNIVKR.SAI. CI'.N.SOk MORL’M. 

Even Hriti.sh statesmen someliines assume the 
lone of a universal censor rnoruni. It i.« this 
national trait, or national failing, which the KaiNer 
has inherited through his English mother, and 
which, being grafted on to German stock, ama/cs 
and puzzles the W'orld, Men have grown accus- 
tomed to English freedom or licence of comment 
upon their neighhour.s’ affairs. It is jmilly Fann)'s 
way, and as pretty Fanny lived on her island apart, 
.she was allowed to .say w^hat she liked. Hut when the 
Kaiser, lord of many legion.s, treated i)rctty Fanny to 
a taste of her own way, the pretty dear did not like it 
at all. AVe w^ere all monstrously scandalised at the 
Kaiser’s telegram to President Kruger after the defeat 
of the Jnme.son raid, but Germans declare that the 
Hritish rrime Minister’s declaration, “ The Duma is 
dead, long live the Duma,” was a far more unpardon- 
able interference in the most delicate affairs of a 
neighbouring and friendly State. 

“ .so ENOLI.SH, YOU KNOW.” 

'riie Kai.ser, like the English nation, is, I believe, 
sincerely desirous of preserving the peace of the 
world. Hut, thanks to his Fmgiish ancestry, he finds 
it impossible to hold his» tongue. The peace of 
Europe he may keep, but not his own peace. He 
feels keenly, and the more conscious he is that he 
cannot act, the more he feels impelled to make up fgr 
it by speech. With him a word is a deed. To have 
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launched a telegram is a substitute cheap and easy for 
a costly expedition. And for him to sj)eak a piece of 
his mind is, as it is with the English, a necessary 
safety valve. If he did not blow off steam he would 
hurst the boiler. And that is the last thing he wants 
to do. 

tfis PASSroX KOU THK .SKA. 

If the exuberance of his utterance is due to his 
I’jiglish ancestry, 


that the English fleet can possibly be regarded in any 
other light than as an apparatus for keejung the peace 
and warding off unprovoked attack. Just so thinks the 
Kaiser. He shrugs his shoulders with amazed incre- 
dulity at the stupidity which leads some linglishmen 
to impute to him aggressive designs against their 
country, and goes on building with the same dogged 
persistency and the same untroubled conscience that 

have enabled 


the same cause 
is visibly at work 
in the one per- 
sistent feature of 
his policy, which, 
n\oro evei^ than 
his oratory, 
creates a false 
impression of his 
character and 
aims abroad. 
When a boy, 
William was of- 
ten in England. 
He si)ent some 
of the most 
i mpressionahle 
months of his 
boyhood on the 
shores of the 
Solent, from 
whence he c ould 
see every hour 
of the day the 
floating fort- 
resses by the 
aid of • which 
Britannia has 
established her 
sway over the 
Seven Seas, No- 
thing delighted 
him more than to 
wander about the 
shipyard and 
dockyard and 
arsenal of Ports- 
mouth.. English 
blood, English 
ships, and the 
inspiration of the 
Salt Sea doini- 
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Englishmen to 
found their Em- 
pire of the Seas. 

“l’k.miurk c'est 
I I.A PAIX.” 

'J'hcre is a 
certain analogy 
between William 
of Germany and 
Napoleon III. 
Ihe one is hailed 
as Kriedens- 
Kaiser;thc other 
declared “L’ Em- 
pire e’est la 
Both were 
men of varying, 
almost vacillat- 
ing moods. Both 
wen; regarded b>' 
their contempo- 
raries as being 
somewhat of a 
sphinx with a 
strong predispo- 
sition towards 
Mars. Both ex- 
cited the liveliest 
suspicions and 
even violent dis- 
like among large 
classes in Eng- 
land and else- 
where. Napo- 
leon, like 
Wilhelm, was 
credited with 
clurrishing vast 
schemes of Im- 
I>erial extension, 
which included 


nated the Kaise*". It was inevitable that when he 
became sovereign he would be true to his English 
instincts, and would endeavour to create a fleet, lo 
build a great navy, to assure to his country a future 
upon the sea — these have been from first to last the 
consUnt pre-occupation of his reign, 'lo him there is 
nothing in the realisation of this ideal that menaces 
anybody. There again we see evidence of his English 
blood. No one can ever make an Englishman realise 


among other details the invasion of ICngland and the 
conquest of his nearest neighbours, 'i’hc Kaiser is 
declared by many lo rise up in the morning lo plan 
out campaigns of conquest, and to retire to rest only 
to dream of their accomplishment. Both men 
seemed, alike to their subjects and to their neighbours, 
to be immense ))ersonal forces, whose supreme will ^ 
dominated the situation. In the case of Napoleon , 
all the world knows the absurdity of that belief. 
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'fhe Man of December was a poor creature, a mere 
plaything of destiny, the tool of circumstance. If not 
exactly a straw floating upon the stream, for he bulked 
more largely than a straw, he was little better than 
a phantom simulacrum of man seated in a golden 
barge that drifted with the current, and which he 
hardly even aspired to direct. Will history return the 
same verdict upon William II.? 

HIS PRKVIOIJS INCARN.VnON. 

The Kaiser, I was told the other day by a confident 
follower of Allen Kardcc, i.s a “reincarnation of 
Caligula. I know that positively.*’ Without pro- 
fessing to know anything as to the previous exi.stence 
of William II. or of any other living being, the 
resemblance between the (xerinan and the Roman 
rulers on some points is close enough to have been 
the theme of historical disquisitions which came 
perilously near the offence of lese majestL 

To my mind there is a much closer resemblance 
between the Kaiser and a inodorii newspaper editor 
who takes his work seriously, than can be traced 
between him and any other limperor, of ancient Rome 
or of modern France. A journalist he is at bottom. 
If there be any truth in reincarnation, he probably 
spent his previous existence in manufacturing sensa- 
tional scare-heads for American newspapers, and is 
now revelling in the unlimited o[)porLunity for dealing 
out editorial thunder day by day to the largest circula- 
tion in the world. Hut the trick still clings to the 
style of the Imperial editor. 

A WAR LOKI» WHO MARKS NO WARS. 

If due allowance is made for his English temixjra- 
ineht, and his inheritance, in some odd way, of a 
double measure of the instincts of a journalist, it 
seems to me that the Kaiser is, oi^ the whole, 
the Friedens -Kaiser which he imagines himself 
to be. I'he theory so constantly j)ut forward by 
the alarmists in my own and other countries as 
to his military ambitions and predatory schemes, 
is misleading. After all, the real test of a man is 
not what he says, but what he does. Anil the 
salient point of difference between the third Napoleon 
and the second William is that the first in eighteen 
years made three wars, and the latter has madi^ none. 
Explain it as we may, aceount for it as we will, the 
fact remains that the young Emperor who succeeded 
to the control of the gre.atest army in the world at the 
age of thirty, is now forty-eiglit years old, and the 
army, the most superb ffghting machine in existence, 
has never been employed in war, for expeditions and 
police \vars do not count. 

WHAT ABOUT MOROCCO? 

Nothing could be more emphatic than the assur- 
ances given me by Herr von Tschirschky von Bogen- 
dorf, the Foreign Minister of Germany, and by 
Prince von Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor, that their 
Imperial master was the most pacific sovereign in 
Europe. When I asked how this was to be recon- 
ciled with the almost universal belief of the French 


that for three months last year he menaced them with 
war about Morocco, 1 was assured in the mo.st 

positive terms that the Kaiser never for a single 

moment even dreamed of making war on France. 
The notion that he contemplated such a thing, much 
more that he preparetl for it, they declared was one 
of the most monstrous absurdities that ever gained 
credence in modern times. The whole scare was as 
baseless as a nightmare. The German people would 
never permit the Emperor to go to war ,bout any 
(lucstion but one of life and death, which Morocco 
was certainly not. And even if the German people 
had wished to go to war about a remote and trifling 
(]ucstion like Morocco, th(i Kaiser, who is the most 
pacific German alive, would no more have permitted 
war with France on account of Morocco than war 
with England on account of the Boers — a war which 
would have been much more popular in Germany 
than war for Morocco. 

HIS ORKAIKST AMIUIION. 

The Kaiser, all his Mini.sters assured me, is really 
and truly quite sincerely a man of peace. It is his 
greatest ambition, 1 was assured on every side, to add 
to the annals of Germany the history of a reign 
unstained by a single war. This, which is imputed 
to him, and rightly, as his greatest glory, is by the 
more bellicose section of his subjects regarded in far 
other light. 

One of my best friends on thf* German Press, a 
man holding a high position on one of the most 
ofTicial of the Berlin newspaj)ers, assured me that it 
was quite incredible to him that anyone could have 
a doubt upon the subject. “ We Germans,” he said, 
“ regard his fanaticism for peace as a serious danger 
to Germany. We think that everyone know’s it, and 
that our rivals and enemies take advantage of ihat 
knowledge, and Germany suffers.” 

DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 

Prince von Biilow triumphantly pointed to the 
eighteen years of peace which had blessed the land 
over which the Kaiser ruled, compared with the wars 
waged in the same period by those Powers which were 
nowadays so blatant in their devotion to peace. 
America has made war on Spain, England on the 
Boers, Russia on Japan, Italy on Ai)ys.sinia, and 
France on Madagascar, whereas Germany has 
remained in perfect peace. If there has been some 
rattling of the sabre, it should not be forgotten 
that the Kaiser almost alone opposed, and that 
effectively, the all but unanimous desire of the 
German nation to punish England for her attack on 
the Boers, and that in the later incident of Morocco 
he refused to cut his way with the sw^ord from the 
impasse into which he had inconsiderately plunged. 

GERMANY AND THE CONFERENCE. 

If this conclusion be rights then the Kaiser is the 
natural leader of that I^a^ue of Peace-loving Nations 
which it is the noble ambition of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman to form. The coming Conference 
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will afford the world with a ready touchstone 

/If ihe sincerity of liis love for peace. 1 found 

thf greatest reluctance on the part of both 
von Jiiilow and von "Csrhirschky von Hogen- 
dorf to consent to any discussion of tiie 
<jueslion of armaments at the Hague Con- 
ference. They protested that this leliictance 
on their part was in no way due to any objec- 
tion to a full discussion of the question or an 
indifference to the sufferings of the overbur- 
dened taxpayer. They professed in the 
.strongest terms their determination to sup- 
port tlie British or any other Covernment in 
all practical measures wliich, in their judg- 
ment, would tend to securer the ])eace of the 
world. But to attempt to do too much would 
sj)oil everything. In vulgar parlance, the (‘onference 
.must not bite off more than it could chew. Ihe 
original Russian programme was full enough. There 
was ample variety of praetic al iiK'asurcs on which 
practical action could be taken. Why, then, encum- 
ber the (Conference wdth a -debate admittedly incon- 
<lusive on a subject that had been ex])ressly 
excluded from Ihe original programme, and one 
‘u[)on which no action could he taken wrilhout unan- 
imity, and upon wdiich unanimity was im])ossible? 
Notwithstanding all which arguments -argimients by 
no means without weight — I remain of opinion that, 
if hCnglaiid and America insist upon having a discus- 
sion upon armaments, (Germany will reluctantly waive 
her objection. 

A TOrCHSTOXK OV SINCKRITV. 

That, how’cver, is not the only proof which Ciermany 
can give, and is, 1 believe, pre|>ared to give at the 
( Vuiference; of her genuine anxiety to promote the 
maintenance and consolidation of the general peace. 
Nothing was more satisfactory to me in my whole 
tour than to hear the einj)hali(* assurances of Prince 

von Billow that 
ho would sup- 
port with all his 
heart the initia- 
tive of England 
in proposing 
that the execu- 
tive Govern- 
ments of the 
world should 
recognise their 
responsibility 
for the due per- 
formance of the 
preventive ser- 
vice of peace. 

Cri What Sanitation 

Who said “ DiMurnuunedt " ? is to medicine, 


PiisqmntK\ 

The German Elections. 

MAKK^K I’.t ifiw ; •“ \ ' " 



the Peace 
be to war. 



is encouraged 


Budget should 
If good feeling 
among the 
]>eoples, if causes of mis- 
understanding arc carefully 
removed, if all manner of 
national antipathic.s, 
phobias and Ilitzen arc 
treated like outbreaks of 
cholera and plague, if 
systematic efforts are made 
to promote all nianifcsta- 
lions of international hos- 
pitality, then the angry and 
oxplo'-lve teinfier whic'h ren- 
ders international disimti s 
so dangerous would be got 
under in time. “ It is the 
only way,*' sai^l the Im- 
IX'rial Chancellor, “ by which wc can effec'tively work 
for peace. Why do pcojilc hate each f)ther with the 
hatred that results in war ? Because they do not know 
each other. Ignorance breeds misunderstanding, 
misunderstanding strife, and strife culminates in war. 
If you want to maintain ])eace, combat the ignorance 
and the prejudices xvhich generate war. There I am 
Avith you heart and soul.” 

A TRUE I'RIEDENS-KAISER. 

If the Kaiser should energetically support the pro- 
posal of the Peace Budget and warmly urge the 
adoption of a recommendation that every Government 
should take upon its shoulders the duties now left to 
Peace Societies, devoting decimal i per cent, of the 
money silent on powder and shot to the prop.agands of 
peace and the systematising of international hospitality, 
then, indeed, for the first time the whole world would 
get a glimpse of William II. as a true Friedens-Kaiser. 
1 do not despair of such a consummation. And if the 
princij)lc of a Peace Budget were once c.stablished it 
would, indeed, be a landmark in the history of the world. 



i*»om the PeuHtiHg ty hf Afbe^ 


l£sjpravtHg by H, Ahel^ Ckruttmmu^ 


THE VALKYRIE. 

The origiiial of this sj^ted picture of the warlike maidens who in the Norse mytitology ride on the 
stormwind matins: warriors to battle, stinds in the Foreign Office at Christiania immediately behind the 
chair of M. Lovlund, Foreign Minister of Norway and President of the Nobel Committee. 
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WHY NOT A WORLD'S PILGRIMAGE OF PEACE T 

Assur-natsis-Paloi., an Assyrian conqueror of ihc ninlli century B.C., caused a talde.l to be produced in his honour ; and 
the following was recorded to perpetuate his “fame” ; — “The city of Tela was very strong . . . 8,000 of their fighting men I 
slew with the sword . . . their iiuiiierous captives I burned with fire. I caiitiired many of the soldiers alive. 1 cut otf the 
hands and feet of some ; I cut off the noses, the ears and the fingers of others ; the eyes fif the numerous soldiers 1 put out. 
[In another city.] i impaled 700 men upon stakes at the approach to their great gate . . . Their young men and their 
maidens I burned as a holocaust.” 


O N June T, 1907, the first Parliament of the 
VVorld will m jet at the Hague to discuss with 
the authority of all the organised (lovern- 
ments of the world the next step to be taken in the 
direction of International Peace. Hitween the meet- 
ing of the Conference and the inscriiition in honour 
of the Assyrian monarch with the three names there 
is but a space of less than thirty centuries, or less 
than a hundred generations. Within that compara- 
tively brief period the human race has become so 
much more human that even the least advanced 
amongst us shudder at the thought of the mutilations, 
the tortures, the impalements, and the holocausts 
which this ancient warrior evidently regarded as the 
crowning glories of his reign. It is well occasionally 
to look down into the pit from which we have been 
digged. It helps us to “ do the comparativtj,” and to 
realise that, although the onward march of humanity 
is slow, its laggard steps arc still ceaselessly climbing 
the infinite ascending spiral of Progress. 

If, after tliis glimpse of what h is lieen, we pause to 
contemplate what now is, we shall turn with renewed 
energy and faith to work for what shall be hereafter. 

EIGHT YEARS AGO. 

I have just returned from revisiting the capitals of 
Europe after an interval of eight years. T'he contrast 
between 1899 and 1907 from the point of view of 
peace is amazing — almost incredible. When the Tsar 
summoned the first Hague Conference the world was 
([uivering with the shock of wars to come or of wars 
just ended. England had just fought to a finish the 
war with the Mahdi. America had just concluded 
peace with Spain. Italy had been cruelly defeated in 
Abyssinia. The streets of Constantinople had but 
recently run red with the blood of the slaughtered 
Armenians. 

When I started on my first round journey, everyone 
was discussing whether England and France would 
go to war over the question of Fashoda. But a icw 
months before England and Russia had seemed 
almost at the sword’s point over the question of 
Port Arthur. Germany, by seizing Kiao Chau, 
had inaugurated what threatened to be a war of 
partition in China. England and America had 
passed through a period dof strain and peril about 
Venezuela. England and Germany were hardly on 
speaking terms, owing to the still recent memory of 
the Kaiser’s telegram about the Jameson Raid. 

If all was for the moment at peace, it was not 


difficult for .the most casual observer to note the 
symptoms which, like the tremors before the earth- 
quake, herald the ai)[)roach of war. When the Peace 
Conference in.‘.t at the Hagiu^, the womb of the 
future was big with two wars, unhallowed twins. 
The South African War broke out within a few 
months after the Conference was dissolved. The 
Japanese War was frankly foretold by the Japanese 
delegatiis to their friends even when the Conference 
was sitting. 

THK WORK OV THE KIRS I* CON KK.RKNCE. 

Yet, even on the threshold of this storm era, on 
ground still shaking with the tread of iron-san lalled 
war, the Peace ConfiTcnce met, debated, and actu iUy 
succeeded in establishing an International High 
Court of Arbitration, in laying down certiiin prin- 
ciples and in making certain recommendations, one 
of which helped to avert a war over the Dogger Bank 
incident, the end of which no one could have fore- 
seen. in the midst of these last eight years there 
have b-eon four arbitrations .satisfactorily carried 
through at the Hague. Many arbitration treaties have 
been signed on the lines suggested by the Hague Con- 
vention. Nor is it only at the Hague that the cause 
of international peace has made progress. In South 
America the Po[>e has acted as arbitrator in one 
international dispute, and King K Iward in another, 
to the mutual satisfaction of both disputants. In the 
latter ciise the arbitration led directly to the adoption 
of so drastic a jxiliey of disarmament that the former 
disputants sold their warships for what tljey would 
bring. 

AN EXAMPLE FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

There is a certain picturesqueness about the sequel 
to that last-named South American arbitration which 
appeals to the imagination. After the King’s award 
concerning the disputed goldfields on the fruntier was 
published and accepted by the Governments of Chili 
and of Argentina, they decided to erect a colossal 
statue of Christ the Peacemaker on the summit of one 
of the mountains which mark the frontier. Oh a 
bronze tablet on the pedestal of the statue may be 
read these words : “ These mountains sliall crumble 
into dust before Chili and the Argentine Republic 
break the promises solemnly made at the feet of 
• Christ.” 

The grandiloquence of the declaration ought not 
to blind us to the excellence of the intention of those 
who framed it. 
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WIIV CAX WK NOT KOM.OW IT ? 

What I have been askiivji myself every day of my 
tour and every day since I came back is : Why, why, 
why cannot wi‘ in Kiiropc do what they have done in 

Chili and in Argentina ? for although we have not had 
an arbitration or an award, Fairope has sc'ttied nearly 
all the diifcrenrcs wliich ci^ht years ago were alleged 
as the jnstilication for her arinam(‘nls. 'I’he fact is 
not generally recognisc'd. but it is the fact none the 
less. I feel very much like the little boy iu the old 
story w'ho, when all were rom|)limentiiig the King 
upon the beauty of his robes, suddenly proclaimed the 
truth that his Majesty had no clothes on at all. For 
on revisiting Jiurofu' after eight years, I find all the 
old (|uarrels have disajipeared, and in their plact^ reigns 
settled |)eace. 

I3uf the stran^e^ the irrational^ the alto^e^ether 
monstrous thin^ /J, that Europe^ havin^^ settled ih 
diffet'cnces and made peace ^ instead of folloieifr^ the 
example of the South African Republu's^ hat not dis- 
armed, but enormously increased its armaments. 

•JHK WORLD \r I'K.^CK. 

(ilancefor a moment at the transformation that has 
been wrought in the world since 1S98. France and 
England, in.slead of arming for instant war, are 
now locked in a fraternal embrace. Amcrita and 
England have estahlisliod a fricaidship so close that 
it is emiihasised inslea<l of being endangered by the 
folly of distraught individuals who have earlh(junke 
on their nerve.s. Ru.ssia and Englaml are establish- 
ing the efitentc for which I have been working these 
thirty years, japan has fought out her (|uairel with 
Russia, and is done with it. 'J'hc Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, guaranteeing the status quo of Asia, has freed 
the world from the vast and iiu’wlculahle pt^ril 
of Chinese partition. In the Western Continent, 
from the North I’ole to (ape Horn, there exists no 
dispute pregnant with the possibility of an appeal to 
w'ar. In Africa all the possessions and spheres of 
influence have been surveyed ami delimited. In 
South Africa the establishment of a Botha Ministry 
in Pretoria jnits a public seal to the n^ronciliation 
of Boer and British ronseipient upon our national 
confession of our national crime. The trouble 
that was brewing in 1*899 between Sweden and 
Norway has come to a head and burst without 
the firing of a single gun. The difficulty with 
Finland is finally and satisfactorily settled. 

THE L.WINC OK OLD KOOEYS. 

The Russian bogey has been laid to rest. ‘ The 
Irredentist agitation in Northern Italy has been 
damped down. 'Fhe Moroccan rpiestion has been 
adjusted by an International Conforeiu'c. The 
smoulJcring embers of old wars are being extin- 
guished. The trouble between Denmark and (Germany 
about North Schleswig is at an end. And so too, 
although it is not officially attested by any formal 
treaty, is the old difficulty about Elsass-Lothringcn. 
Stance has not forsworn la revanche; but the 


people of Elsass-Eothringen have forsworn France. 
Prosperity his come to them with annexation. 
Religiously, they are more at peace with the (lermans 
than they wouhl he with the uiiti-Clcrical FrCClllinkCfS 
who rule the roast at Paris. If a plebiscite were taken 
to-morrow, a majority of the people of the lost 
provinces w^oiild vote to slay where tliey are. 'I'he 
increase of German population in the last thirty-six 
years has rendered it impossible for France to dream 
single-handed of rccoiKpicring her former position, 
and regretfully, but philosophically, Frenchmen have 
bowed to the inevitable. 

Wherein, then, are there to be found any reasons 
wrhy we should not follow the South American examj)le ? 
There is the outstanding trouble in Macedonia, and 
there is the open sore of the (Jongo ; but no one can 
allege that these questions either justify or explain the 
ajipalling increase; of armaments w8iich, dating back 
from a period of war, continues to burden the nations 
ill a time of peace. 

THE N’EW GERMAN UOC.EV. 

'Phere is only one pretext that can he alleged r.s a 
justification for the armaments of the world. 'I'h.Tl 
is the beli<'f sincerely entertained in some (juarters 
that the German (hivernment, and e.spccially lh(‘ 
(ierman Emperor, is animated bv an inordinate 
ambition w'hich comiiels all its neighbours to regard 
it as a ])robable aggres.sor. ( )ver and over again I 
was told in my ICuropean journey: “Germany is the 
enemy, the only enemy, of the peace of the W'orld. 
It is Germany alone which covets w^hat she has not 
got. Ciermany, havii'g e.stablished her predominance as 
a military Power, now pines to be as predominant at 
sea. Germ .my wants trade; wants colonics; w'anls 
empire. Germany, roila I'cnncmi / Convert the 
Kai.ser to a policy of peace and the status qu>\ and 
all the world could di.sarm to morrow, 'Phe Kaiser, 
and the Kaiser alone, blocks the w^ay.” 

IS GERMANY A PIRATE EMPIRE? 

Of course if this be true, if Germany be a pirate 
empire encamped in Ontral Kuro[>e, bent upon the 
loot of the world, then the world no doubt does well 
to stand on giianl. But is it true ? I confess I fail 
to discover any evidence that would justify such a 
dread. 'Phat the Emperor is bent upon creating a 
great navy is no more proof of his designs upon his 
neighbours than the maintenance of the British navy 
at its present strength is a proof that W’e entertain vast 
schemes of territorial conquest. His own theory, 
w’hich he stated publicly some time ago at Bremen, is 
that “ Every vessel of w'ar launched in (iiermany is 
one guarantee more for universal peace, for by so 
much our enemies will hesitate to seek a quarrel, and 
by so much we shall be more valuable to our allies.’' 

1 have examined elsewhere the question of the 
Kaiser's attitude towards peace and war. But apart 
altogether from his personal idiosyncrasy, I abso- 
lutely reject the theory that the sixty million Germans 
who own his rule are a pack of international cut-throats. 
They are a peace-loving folk, at least as peace-loving 
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as ourselves, and although they have their counter- 
parts to our Blenncrhassctts and Cxarvins and Maxses, 
the percentage of good sense and of eoiniiion sense is 
at least as high amongst them as it is amongst us. 

A PERriNKNT 

Why then, seeing that an almost universal entente 
cordiale has superseded what was almost as universal an 
international suspicion and distnisl, should the nations 
not he allowed to reap some benefit from their im- 
proved relations in the sha|)e of a diminution of their 
armaments on land and sea ? 'I’liat is the question 
which the Knglish-speaking nations have raised - -that 
is the question which will be discussed at the (Con- 
ference. It is a (]uestion the urgency of which no 
one can dispute, least (jf all the 'Isar, who nine years 
ago summoned the world to take counsel how to 
arrest the growth of annauients. It is a question 
which may not be ripe for solution, but because of 
that very fact it is ripe for discussion, for only by 
the public discussion of such a que.ilion in the Parlia- 
ment of the World can public opinion be rii)ened. 

HOW ARMAMENIS JIAVK J .N'CRK AsED. 

ICxamine the following table in the light of the fact 
that between 1889 and 1907 the relations of all 
nations have changed for the better. I have taken the 
figures out of the Almanach lic Gotha for 1 899 and 
for 1907. 'Pheyare calculated in francs as the simplest 
common denominator of ICiiropean coinage. 'I'hcy 
refer to the expenditure of 1898 and 1906. They 
arc not exact, for no two countries construct their war 
budgets on the same principle*. Army pensions, for 
instance, are included by one nation and excluded by 
another. But the figures of the Almanach de 
Gotha arc at least useful for purposes of comparison 
of the growth of armaments, since the 'Psar dcclar»;a 
they had attained intolerable i)roportions in i8u8 : - 


Army and Navy Expenditure (in francs) quoted from the 
** Almanach de Gotha ” of 1899 and 1907. 
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I exclude the exceptional expenditure oi the 
Japanese War, which the Almanach estimates at 
1,078 million francs for Kussia alone for the iwclYC 
months. W'hat is the net result ? Not a single State 
in Kuro|X 5 , save (jrcece, has reduced its military and 
naval expenditure. Roumania and Turkey have kept 
their expenditure stationary. All the others, without 
exception, have enormously increased the sums de- 
voted to war. 

A FINK UK ^1,850,000,000. 

'Phe net jesult is that Pmrope spent in round 
numbers ^200,000,000 on its army and ^80,000,000 
on its navy in 1906, as against 46,000,000 
and j{^6o.ooo,ooo respectively in 1898. 'J’hat is 10 
say, iMirojie s[X:‘nds to-day ^,{^2 80,000,000 on its army 
and navy, as against ^206,000,000 in 1898, a total 
inc'.rease of ;^74,ooo,ooo, or, say, 26 per cent. Seventy- 
four millions a year is e«piivalent to 4 per cent, 
interest upon a capital sum of ^1,850,000,000. That 
is the fine in which the ( iovernmeius have mulcted 
their peo|)Ies by their refusal to act upon the stand- 
still proposition of the Tsar in 1899 and to adopt 
the iieacemaking methods recommended by the Hague 
(?onvention. 

ii.'M.r I 

Is it too much to ask that the forthcoming (*on- 
forcncc shall at least cry “ Malt I and that a serious 
discussion may he initiated by earnest and responsible 
( Hivernments which may pave the way for a substan- 
tial r»* liiLiion of the cost of armaments ? 

1 hat is the first point, the most obvious and out- 
standing monstrosity of the present )>osition of affairs 
to which the attention of mankind ought to be 
directed. But there arti other points of even more 
immediately pr&ctical imj^ortance which ought to be 
taken up and pressed home upon the C'onferencc. 

. I'RACilCAK WORK FOR TKACE. 

There is, for instance, the rei ognition by the (iovern- 
ments of the duty of undertaking preventive peace 
work. At present no (lovermnent does anything to 
educate its subjects in the im|K)rtance of peace, 
the futility and madness of war. The task is 
left to the Peace Societies. It must now be 
taken into more authoritative and better equipped 
bands. Active propagandist work combating the 
fallacies of the advocates of war, exposing the corrupt 
influences which work for war, and educating the 
public in the possibility and the duty of avoiding war 
by mediation, conciliation and arbitration, ought to 
be undertaken by the Executive Government of each 
country. Not less im|x>rtant is the duty of promoting 
international hospitality. On this point Prince von 
Billow and Sir H. CampbelhBaniierman arc in accord. 
No method more efficacious than international visits 
has yet been devised for removing ignorance and 
• preventing the misunderstanding which has so often 
borti^ the bloody fruitage of war. To do this effect- 
ively the (vovernment must have funds at its disposal, 
and the Conference should recommend each Goveriv- 
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ment to create a small Peace Budget for the pre- 
ventive service of peace, which might at first he based 
upon the principle of spending one pound for peace 
for every ^1,000 spent on preparations for war. 

A RKMKOY AC.AINST SUDOKN WAR. 

The second pro|X)sal to which the C Conference will 
have to turn its attention c omes into the ])rogrammc 
under the head of the conditions rel.-iting to the «*om- 
mencement of hostilities. Mr. ('arnegie last yc'ar 
suggested, in conversation witli various British states- 
men, by whom the idea was heartily approved, that the 
Conference should solemnly declan; that any Power 
which resorts to arms \Nithoiit first apj)ealing to the 
pacific machinery njcommended by the Hague Con- 
vention should be declared an ofifender against the 
law of nations. Such a declaration is a brntum fubnen 
unless it is followed u]) by a declaration that such an 
offemlcr shall be placed under an intcrnatioiinl boycott, 
that he should be refused permission to raise loans in 
the territory of any of the signatories of the (Conven- 
tion, and that all goods which he imiiorted from 
abroad should be dei'lared contraband of war. 

TMK ANMI,0(;\ 01.' THK DUKr,. 

Article 8 of the Hague Convention of 1891) 
recommemls that when any IVnvers ipiarrel thc*y 
.shall, before proccialing to hostilities, each choose 
as a spc'clal mediator a friendly ncMitral, and these 
two s))ecial mediators or seconds for the recom- 
mendation is based on the analogy of the duel - 
shall’ have a periixl not exceeding thirty days in 
which to endeavour to compose the dispute*. 'I'hirty 
day.s’ grace and new negotiators would certainly have 
averted the South .\frican War ; would juohably have 
prevented, or at least postponed, the war between 
Russia and Japan. • 

now \T cot 1,1) »K I N'KOlU K.r). 

It would be easy for Cermany, France, Britain 
and America to make this Article obligatory by 
closing their money markets against any Power 
vrhich refused to comply with this elementary 
condition of civilised warfare. 'Fhc ancient Romans 
had thciry^•^:/^^/^»JP, whose intervention before hostilities 
began was insisted upon as a religious duly. Not a 
duel can be fought in any civilised State until 
seconds have been appointed ami the necessary pre- 
liminaries punctiliously performed. Why cannot the 
same rule be enforced in the case of international 
duels which men call wars? The suggestion is scouted 
as ridiculous by tyros who have not learned the 
alphabet of the subject. 'Fhe advisability of inifiosing 
a pause, a truce not exceeding thirty days between 
diplomatic rupture and the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities, has been unanimously admitted by the last 
Hague Conference. The proposal that this pause 
should be utilised by giving special mediators an 
opportunity to compose the (juarrel was made by M. 
dc Nelidoif, the of Russian diplomacy^ who 

will be the president of the ne.xt Hague Conference. 
Article 8 was drafted by the late Mr. Holls, secretary 


to the American delegation, and by his intervention 
adopted by the Conference. The proposal, therefore, 
is nut the mad idea of an enthusiastic amateur. It 
has behind it the unanimous approval of the most 
e\|K;rienccd diplomatists of the civilised world. The 
only addition for which I am responsible is to ask the 
new Conference to say “ You ^all ” where the first 
( 'onfercaice only ventured to say “ You ought.” But 
if a certain course is unanimously declared to be 
desirable and has been recommended by the unani- 
mous moral authority f)f the civilised world, it is 
not taking a very great stef) in advance to ask that 
this course of action should be enforced by the addi- 
tional moral authority of an international boycott on 
loans and imports. 

OIU.rOATOUV ARIUTRATION. 

One other point remains to be mentioned — the 
.adoption of obligatory arbitration for all questions of 
secondary im{)orlancc which concern neither honour 
nor vital inti;rcsts. 'I'his was only defeated by the 
veto of (Germany in 1899. Ft ouglit to be carricil 
this time, ev'*n if (iennuny dissents. • For to carry 
such a clause unanimity is not necessary, and the 
dissent of any l^ower will have no effect but depriving 
that Power of the advantage of the arrangement into 
which the others will have entered. 

OUR KnUR 1‘OINLS. 

These four ])oint;. are the imp.kediate objective of 
any demonstration, national or international, which 
may be set on foot in supriorl of the (^;n Terence : — 

( 1) An arrest of the increase of arrnanuMils. 

(2) 'I’he (lovernm(*nts to underlak* the vvotk of 
Pt*ac e Societies, and appropriate one pound for every 
^^1,000 spent fer war to pi*ace propaganda and inu;r- 
national hospitality. 

(3) Refusal to call in seconds, or special mediators, 
before making war, to btj punished by refusing^Var 
loans and making imports eontraliand'of war. 

(4) Arbitration to be made obligatory on all qiiT:s- 
tions of secondary importance which do not affect 
honour or vital interests. 

There arc many other ])Toposals well within. the 
lines of the original Russian programme which may 
be considered hereafter. The ab^vc four constitute a 
practical programme which will commend itself to all 
the peac:e-loving Powders and to all the nations which 
sincerely desire peace. 

II.— THE INTERNATIONAL PILGRLMAGE 
OF PEACE. 

If this international object is to be sought by inter- 
national means, it is of the first importance that the 
friends of peace in every nation should be on the 
alert. The Conference meets on June 1 st. Between that 
date and the present tim§ there is not too much time 
to give expression to the determination of the peoples 
to induce their Governments to take effective action 
at the Hague. Of the means of action within each 
nation it is hardly necessary to speak. 
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A NEW PEACE CRUSADE. 

Every religious, every Progressive, every Socialist, 
and every humanitarian body which meets between now 
and June i shouhl pass a resolution in favour of the 
four points and send it in to Downing Street. Every 
newspaper editor who cares for the advance 
of humanity should “leader” the subject, and 
stir up his readers to exi)ress themselves in 
a manner to be understood by their representatives 
and by the (government, h-very town sliniild hold 
its towMi’s meeting, called by re(tuisition to the mayor 
without distinction of party or creed, at which resolu- 
tions should be passed in the above sense. Finally, 
there should be a great re] 3 rc.s(mlative demonstration 
in London summoned preferably by the Hritish group 
of the International Parliamentary Uniem, which the 
Prime Minister could address, and on whose platform 
would meet the Archbishops, the Free (.Churchmen, 
Lord T.ansdowne and Mr. Halfoiir, and all those 
who arc leaders in the cause of international peace. 
'Phat is what ought to be done in this country, and 
similar things will no doubt i)e done in otlier countries. 
Nothing is more certain than that unless the people 
move the Govornnients will not a('t. Only by pressure 
from below and from behind can the vis inertue of 
the cstabliiAied order be overcome. 

A C.ASE FOR IN rKRNATION VT. ACTION. 

Hut is that enough ? For the attainment of this 
great inlcrnationnl object is it sufficient to rely solely 
upon national means? Ought w'c not, rather, .seeing 
that the occasion is so unique and the* opportunity 
so great, endeavour to orgnni.se a great international 
demonstration to achieve an adcipiate international 
result? 'Phe first assembling together of the repre- 
sentatives of all the Governments which command 
the allegiance of mankind is surely to all who have 
any imagination an occasion which tin; heart and 
conscience of mankind should cidebrate in some 
fashion commensurate with the magnitude and signi- 
ficance of the event. 

If that be admitted, we come to consider what 
should be done ? 

What ought to be done is to organise in the simplest 
but most practical fashion some method whereby llie 
pacific aspirations of each nation shall be expres.sed 
first to its own Government, and then in asso- 
ciation shall be pressed on other (Governments, 
until at last the representatives of all the Govern- 
ments at the Hague should be confronted on the 
opening day by the informal repiescntativcs of all 
the peoples formulating the demand for prompt and 
effective action along the above lines. 

' How can this best be brought about ? 

BY MEN OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTE. 

I have long meditated on this problem, and if our 
international men and wofiien are really international 
at heart, and are in earnest enough to devote one 
month to the effort, I see no difficulty in bringing 
it about. Everything depends upon how far the men 


and women who have international reputations and 
who occupy international positions are possessed by a 
zeal for the realisation of international ideals. There 
are in every country men and women whose names and 
whose fame have overlcapt the frontiers of their own 
land. There are not many of them all told. There 
are few reputations which pass the national frontier. 
Hu*- there are some few sc:orc men and women — a 
hundred or two, perhaps, certainly «not more than a 
thousand — who have done things or said things or 
discovered things which have made them citizens of 
every land. It is these men and women to whom 
I would primarily make my appeal. They have 
transr:endcd the boundaries of nation and State. They 
have achieved world-wide reputations. Their names 
are familiar as household words in all the continents 
and In all the* lands washed by the Seven Seas. It is 
possible for these international celebrities to render 
a great international service if they will con.sent to 
take ]3art in an international demonstration in favour 
of the cause of peace and international .solidarity. 

AN INTERNATIONAL PII.ORIM ACE. 

I will explain what 1 mean. 

'Phe National Arbitration and Peace Congrc.ss will 
meet at New Ytirk from A[)ril 14th to 17th, under the 
presidency of Mr. ('arnegie. It will be attended by 
most of the distinguished guests whom Mr. Ornegie 
has invited to the opening of the Pittsburg Institute a 
few days earlier. J^re.«ident Roo.sevcU, Mr. Secretary 
Root, and r/thcr notables are to be amon^ the 
spi-akLia. What I shouhl like to see is that this 
( ongress should not only pass resolutions in favour 
of an advanced peat'e and international fiolicy at the 
Hague, but .should appeal to the international notables, 
in every country' to unite in making a direct, concerted, 
and ptrsonal appeal to ihe Governments of the world to 
make a worthy use of this unprecedented opportunity 
for promoting the peace; and brotherhood of mankind. 
The idea is that the Convention should nominate as 
the unofficial ri*presentatives of the [leoplc of the 
United Stales nine men and three women, who 
.should form the nucleus of an international pil- 
grimage of peace, which .should journey from capital 
to capital of Europe, appealing to the Sovereigns and 
statesmen and to the public opinion of the Old 
World to U.SC the coming Conference. 

SOME SUianoSTKI) PILGRIMS. 

I have no idea whether all the men and women 
whom I am about to name have any disposition to 
take part in such a demonstration. Some of them, 
I know, are heartily in sympathy w'ith the idea. Hut- 
w’hcther they approve or di.sapprove, this is the kind 
of international nucleus of an international pilgrimage 
which I would like to see going through Eiiroix: in 
the month of May, and rounding up at the Hague : — 

Andrew Carnegie. 

J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Grover Cleveland, ex- President of the United 
States. 
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W. J. Bryan, twice candidate for the Prcsidenry. 
Richard Bartholdt, President American Arbitration 
group. 

Morris K. Jesup, President New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Sam (.iomj)crs, PresidiMit American Federation of 
Labour. 

John Mitchell, President l-nited Mine Workers of 
America. 

President liliot, of Harvard. 

Presiilent Butler, of ('olurnbia. 

Albert Shaw, ICditor of the American RrAao of 
Reincivs, 

Mark 'Pwain. 

W. D. Howells. 

Archbishoj) Ir('land. 

Mr. Fdison. 

Miss Helen Could. 

Mrs. Long worth, daughter of President. 

Miss Helen Boardman, President of the Red Cross. 
Miss jam^ Addanis, Hull House, ("hu ago. 

Mrs. Potter-Palmer, of (liieago. 

Out of these twenty it ought to be po.ssible to 
select twelve who would be willing to heatl the 
pilgrimage. 

.\N AI’PK.M. FROM THK NKNV WORI.J). 

When once they were selected they would bi‘gin by 
addressing their own Covernment. It goes without 
saying that they w'ould rereivi' a hearty Cod-s|H'eil from 
President Roosevelt, and that tlu! whole American 
nation woubl cheer them on tlu-ir way. It would be 
a task worthy of the citizens of the New World which 
has based its Stales u|)on the broad bedrock of 
Democracy, and which has no prouder boast than 
that it has substituted the authority’ of Onirts i)f 
Justice for the arbitrament of wars and has federateil 
a ('ontinent full of Re[niblic.s on the prim iples of 
Liberty, Eciuality and Peac'c. 

If from the South American Republics twelve inti*r- 
nalional i)ilgrinis could be found whose names were 
known across the Atlantic, they might be associated 
with the North Amerii-ans. But in an> case twelve 
typical Americans whose reputation had crossed the 
Atlantic before them would start from New York at 
the beginning of May. .At the same time from 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark Scandinavia w'ould 
be stirring itself to semi another dozen Pilgrims of 
Peace to meet the Americ ans in l^ondon. From the 
Sovereigns of each of th(!se minor States they would 
receive the heartiest of send-offs. Bjdrnsljerne 
.,Bjdrnson and Dr. Nansen would worthily maintain 
the name and fame of Norway, Ikiron Bonde, 
Hugo Tamm, and Sven Hcden might come from 
Sweden, and George Braudes and others from 
Denmark. 

THE RESPONSE OF THK. OLiJ WORLD. 

When the American and Scandinavian Pilgrims 
arrived in London they would be joined by twelve 
British pilgrims, who might be elected from the follow- 


ing list of international notables not pre-occupied by 
olheial duties : — 


Lord (!urzon. 

Lord Weardale. 
Lord Avebury. 
Lord Lytton. 

Lord Hugh Cecil. 
Sir Hiram Maxim. 
Keir Hardic. 

W. R. Oemer. 

Sir W. Crookes. 


Alfred R. Wallace. 

Lord Rayleigh. 

Bernard Shaw. 

H. G. Wells. 

Mr. Herkomcr. 

'Phe (.’ountess of Aber- 
deen. 

Mrs. Creighton. 

Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 


They would be rccei\ecl by the King, banipieted 
by the Lord Mayor, interviewi-d in all the newspapers. 
'They would wait upon the Prime Minister and 
Foreign SccTetary, and there would be an international 
demonstration in the Albert Hall the like of which 
London town had never seen before. 


KRAXCK. 

b’rom London the pilgrims would fare forth south- 
ward to Paris. At Dover and at Calais they would 
be rec'eived as befits the august nature of their mission 
and their international reputation. 'Pheir arrival in 
Paris would be the signal for one of those outbursts 
of fraternal enthusiasm which are sometimes evoked 
by the dread of war but which hitherto, alas ! have 
seldom been aroused by 4 l ampaign for peace. 
'Phere is no nation that responds so electrically to the 
keynote of international fraternity as the French. 
Nothing ever e.xcites more enthusiasm than a fraternal 
apjHial from foreign nations, backed by their foremost 
representatives, asking for help in a common cause. 
'Phe President of the Republic would welcome them 
to the Elyst^c, and the French Ministers would accord 
them as friendly a ret'cjption as President Roosevelt 
and Sir H. Cam[)bell-Bann(Tman. At Paris th< re 
would be banquets and conversaziones, and when ..t 
last the festival of tlie nations was over, twelve French 
notables wrould be added to the train. Men likt' 
I’rofessor Richet, Professor Metebnikoff, M, Jules 
Clarelie, M. Monod, M. Finot, M. Camille 
Flammarion, M. Anatole France, Senator Messimy, 
M. Leroy Beaulieu, M. Jaures, M. Millerand, and 
M. Santos-Durnont would form by no means the least 
distinguished portion of the pilgrimage. 

FROM ROME TO ST. I»F. TERSnURG. 

Four Swiss pilgrims might join at (ieneva,and twelve 
from Spain and Portugal at some convenient place m 
route. Hut the next stopping-place would be Rome, 
Avhere they w’ould be assured beforehand of an enthu- 
siastic w'elcome ■ from the King and his Ministers. 
Nor would Italy fail to furnish forth her quota of 
distinguished pilgrims— men and women willing to 
take their share in the international demonstration in 
favour of international peace. 

The journey northw^ard from Rome might be broken 
at Venice, where the pilgri&is might rest anight in the 
shadow of St Mark’s, and be received by the Syndic 
in the Palace of the Doge. From Venice to Vienna, 
where they would wait on the Emperor-King and his 
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Ministers, Baroness von Slittncr and lialf-a-doxen 
Austrian pilgrims would fall in ; then on to Buda 
Pesth, where the other half-dozen would join ; and so 
on to Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

The twelve pilgrims who left New York wouhl, ^>y 
the time they left St. Petersburg, have risen to one 
hundred. In Russia such an international cortei^c 
would be little less than a portent. To the Tsar it 
would bring the tribute of the civilised world for the 
.service he rendered the cause of Peace by his RescTipt 
of i8y8. To his people it would bring a fresh, bracing 
breath of Democracy and of Internationalism. It 
would be the first declaration to the Russian masses 
of the sympathy and solidarity of the peoples outside. 

FROM IJF.RLIN TO J HF. ILMiliK. 

From St. Petersburg the pilgrims would go on to 
Berlin, where, if the Kai.ser he Fiieden.s- Kaiser, they 
would receive a warm welcome from “ the most peace- 
loving Sovereign of the most ]K?ace-loving nation in 
Furoixr.” Of this, however, it will bo necessary to 
make sure in advance. In 1899 it was the objection 
of (lermany w’hich wrcckeil a much more inode.st 
pilgrimage than this. Hut it is almost impos.sible to 
think that this year theCIermnn Government would so 
isolate itself from the sympathies of mankind as to re- 
fuse to welcome .such a di.stinguishcd dc[)Utation from 
the leading nations of the Old W orld and tlu? New. 

From Berlin the pilgrimage, now swollen by twelve 
German brethren, would go to the Hague 77*4 Brus.sel.s, 
picking ui» a dozen Belgians rn route, W’hen finally 
in the last days of May the pilgrims reached the 
capital of Holland, and formally pre.sented their 
memorial to the President of the Conference, they 
would probably be w’cary and ready to return home. 
But with their w'eariness they would have bought the 
attention of the world. 


would in itself be one of the most eloquent of argu- 
ments. But they would not be silent. A more articulate 
c rowd than they would be has probably never been 
assembled on this planet. Everyone would represent 
some kind of distinction. 'I'he mere association 
together of so varied a company of international 
notables would strike the imagination of the world. 
It would tend still further to internationalise the inter- 
nationalist.s. The month s|icnt in travelling round 
l^urojxj in the bright May sunshine, passing from 
C'ourt to Court, through one long vista of fifes and ban-, 
(lucts, would ije for all the pilgrims the most memor- 
able, the most interesting, and the most useful in their 
lives*. 

Why should not this brilliant ideal of what might be 
become real to the great benefit of mankind in the 
coming May ? 

Everyone to whom I explained it on my European 
tour admitted its fascination and its power. 

THK ONF. THINC. NKF.DFUf.. 

Everything depends upon the readiness of inter- 
national men and women to recognise the obligation 
of their international status, and to dedicate one 
month of their lives to render a great international 
service to a great international cause. Flverything 
depends upon the readine.ss of, say, four inter- 
nationalists of the right sort in each country to 
declare their readiness to go on the pilgrimage. 
Given four pilgrims of the first class and the only 
difficulty will he to rt‘stnct the numbers to twelves. 
For, a.‘> was plaintively said at Christiania, “ We all 
want to be pilgrims.” And with rea.son. For never 
before in the world’s history has such an opportunity 
been affoidetl mortal men of voicing the best aspirations 
of the whole human race in the hearing of the |x:oples» 
the statesmen, and the sovereigns of the world. 


THE F.FFEC:i’ OF Sl l M .\'S AI'rF..\U 
There is nc^t a nocjk or corner in tlie civilised 
w’orld where the pilgrimage, the men and women 
who composed it, their aspirations and their 
demands, would not have been subjects of eager 
debate. In every capital their arrival would have 
been the signal for a popular fete. As a subject 
of living interest they would monopoli.se the nt*ws- 
papers. I'hc silent argument of their presence, 
their association in one great international pilgrimage, 


May I close this article with a word to those who 
can-do naught else to pray for the realisation of 
the.se high hopes for humanity : — 

Bi* not afriiiil to pr.Ty —to ]>ray is right. 

Pr.iy, if thou caiiht, with hope ; but ever pray, 

'Huj hope be weak, or sick with long delay : 

Pray in the flarkness, if there lie no light. 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 

When war and disr<ird on the earth shall cease ; 

Yet every prayer fvir universal peace 

Avails the blesseil time to expedite.— Coitrui^e. 



By^rmituon 9/ tkt Ntw York'' 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT ALGECIRAS. 

Why (Ikkmanv Failkh. 

M. ANDRft Tardiku, better known as Cicorge 
Villicrs, tl\c foreign editor of the Temps^ makes some* 
striking revelations concerning what went on behind 
tlie scenes at the Algeciras Conference, in the Rn^ue 
des Deux Mondes for March. He describes the 
anxious days that j)reccded the arrival at a final 
agreement as to Morocco, and the methods emjjloyed 
by Herman diplomacy to sow discord among the 
Powers who supported the French (iovernmtMit at tlio 
Conferene(\ Between January 26ih and 1 ‘ebruary 
19th, 1906, he says, in spite of the efforts of the 
friendly ple-nipotcniiaries, France and Herinany found 
it more and more diOlcult to come to terms, 'rherc 
was a complete antagonism between the jioint of view 
of the two Powers. 

lOUNT WHTK APeKALS TO TIIK KAISKK. 

When affairs hail reached this state of deadloc k, 
Count Witte decideil, at the rcnpiest of France, to 
make a direct appeal to the Emperor William. The 
Kaiser had told Count Witte to write him if he cvit 
could do him a ser\ice. He now took the K.iisei at 
Ins word, M. 'Pardieu says, and had no doubt that his 
appeal would be successful. He asked the Kmperi»r 
to show his goodwill and give France, who was 
anxious about his intentions, a proof of his con- 
ciliatory spirit by accepting the solution proposed by 
her. The Fiinperor replied by a positive refusal, and 
at the same time drew u]) in the form of a regular 
indictment all his old grievaiices against France. 
He advised Russia, if it really wished to avoid an 
open rupture, to address its counsels Of moderation 
to Paris instead of Berlin, for ihi* French delegates 
at Algeciras were sacrificing their country’s welfare to 
a desire for their own personal success. 'Phey were 
“intriguing” in their own interests. Count Witte’s 
attempted intervention ended in comjdete failure. 

PRESIDENr ROOSKVEI.r AI.SO FAIT S. 

At the same time President Roosevelt was equally 
unsuccessful in his endeavours to move the Kaisei. 
Between February lylh and 23rd M. 'Pardiea says he 
telegraphed twice to William II., reminding him of his 
promise in June, 1905, to accept the solution regarded 
by the United States as ecpiitable, and recommending 
the following scheme: — Limitation of the police to 
eight ports, appointment of French and Spanish 
instructors who should report to the Sultan, with com- 
munication of the report to the Italian Legation at 
Tangier, which would bring it to the ofiicial kno\v- 
ledgc of the Powers. In these circumstances France 
decided to provoke a vote of the Powers at the (Con- 
ference. This was taken on March 3rd, when 
Austria-Hungary and Morocco alone supported (Ger- 
many, and England, Russia, Spain, Italy, the United 
igtates, Portugal, and the Netherlands ranged them- 
selves on the side of France. 


THE KAISER TIRED OF THE WHOLE BUSINESS. 

In face of this vote Hcrmany moderated lier atti- 
tude. But she did so with a very had grace. The 
Russian delegate, C’ount Cassini, reminded his ( icrman 
colleague, in answer to his expostulations, that his 
country had no orrlers to receive. Mr. White, the 
AmiTican representative, warned (jcrmany of the 
hi‘nvy responsibility she would .assume if she put 
obstacles in the way of an understanding. Austria, 
thereupon, in agreemi.-nt with (lerinany, put forward 
a prof)osaI more nearly in accordance with French 
views. M. 'rardieii says : — 

The very fact that the Aii->tria[i (h’lri^alc* propf)St.Ml this new 
stliiMiif was a rt'vrlalioii of ihr stale of mind of his (jerniaii 
ctilleai^iics, the proof that tlu-y hiul learned the lesson of the 
vole i>f Miirth ,^rd. 'I'lu* (Irrinan Rre^s displayi‘tl unwonted 
nioderalhm anrl optimism. (.’oimt Wille leanu'il iiidiri'dly 
fmm William II. that the cntinte was now assureil if France riidy 
.ijircejl ti> the m“rc formal contnd of the l'*iench and Spanish mili- 
lar> instructors and did not demand five parts out of fifteiMi in 
the formation of the capii.i! of the Stale Bank. Svmptom.'t 
ahoiinded, in fact, that flermany, after mx stiibhorn weeks, h.id 
made up her mind loc«'ncilialion. A more tlccisive proof sidl 
w.is the mission of the Prince of Monaci* It) M. Riiuvier behalf 
of William II., whom he lunl met in Berlin in ciuinecthm 
w'ith the opening of an institute of oceanography. The Prince 
reported his imprt'ssioii that the Kmperor was ** tired of the 
whole business” and merely desired an hopourable solution for 
(iermany, nothing more. The Kmpi‘ior was ready to accept a 
combination resembling the one reie'.,ted on February 19th -- 
namely, Fianeo-Spanisli pf»li'*ing of tin* ports with merely 
formal contnil cither by the Diplomatic Corjis or by an olVicer 
from a neutral army. All ih.it taTinany asked of France was 
nc»l! !<» insist on the figure originally tlemanded for the shares 
in the Stale Bank. As regards the inspiTtor, (Icrmany would 
be eonlont with “ any old major.” All this was eertain proc»f 
that tb’riiiany so .^Mred a publie discussion that slie was eager n 
c<»me to an understanding. The position of France was much 
improved. 

A .SUDDEN CHANdK. 

A settlement seemed within sight, when suddenly 
the Rouvier Cabinet resigned, and ( Jcrmany promptly 
stiffened her attitude. M. Tardicu .says : — 

On Sunday, the iiih, Sir Arthur Nicolson, calling on Ilcrr 
von Rafhiwitz, con gratu hated him on the concessions agreed to 
by (Icrmany, and added, ‘‘'Phere remains now merely the 
attrihulion of (.'asablanca [o the Swiss, which is inaeceplnble for 
the French, (live thtmi the satisfaction of al).indoning that 
chaim since they are giving you the inspection and all will be 
over.” W hat W'as Sir Arthur’s surprise to fiml tlerr von 
Kadowitz absolutely c.Llegorieal a.s to the irrevocable nature of 
his instructions on that point, and similar declarations were 
made, to tiieir astonishment, to all the other delegates. Hard 
pressed again by Sir Arthur Nic<dson, the German delegate 
said ; Que voulez-vous? I am unable to mend matters. My 
orders arc formal. I have done all 1 could. I asked to have 
the inspector placed at Tangier and to have Casablanca, like 
the other ports, handed over to the Franco- Spanish police. 
\ receivcal a curt answer that it was impossible. I can do no 
mure.” 

THE kaiser’s appeal TO ROOSEVELT. 

Thereupon, says M. Tardieu, the German Govern- 
ment embarked upon a dual campaign of false news 
against France with the object of intimidating the new 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs. 'Phrough the I’ress and 
through diplomatic channels every effort was made to 
spread broadcast the impression that the Powers 
friendly to France were becoming more lukewarm ; — 

On March I2th the German Anibnssailors received a circular 
telegram bidding them to inform the (’•overnnients to vhich they 
were accredited that the majority of I he drlegates at Algeciras 
were favourable to Germany and that almo.sr all urgnl France to 
accept the Austrian project — that i:» to say, to agree to except 
< 'asablanca from the jiiriscliclioii of the Franco-Spanish police. 
When (!oiint Wolif-Mellernich went to see Sir l'.d\vanl (iiey 
with this message the latter replied that what he ttdd him 
was impossible. Hut the German Ainliassndors pursued the 
i'.impaigii in dijilomatic circulars all over the world 
utitil, iiiially, the (ierinan Chancellor tclcgraplii^il to 
i’oiiiit Witte to urge his iiiiervention with France in 
order to force her to send fresh iiislructions to M. Revoil 
unless she wanted a rinilure. And c\en the Kmperor him- 
•it’lf telegraphcil to Fresidenl Uotisevell to assure him that 
the Austrian .scheme was reganleflas excellent at Algeiiras, that 
it was approved by Kngland, Russia, and Spain, and that it w.is 
the iluty of the IJnitt'd Stales to urge France to accept it. In a 
si’cond telegram William II. denounced Fn ni h colonial ambi- 
tions and appetites. Finally, on the lyih, lie sent a tliird tele- 
gram afllrming explicitly that Italy, Russia, Kngland, and Spain 
had abandoned I'Vance, that the fnited Sia'es alone sup- 
ported her, ami that the interi'^ls of peace rc<|iiiiefl the latter to 
accept the Au.strinn scheiiu* and to force French consent. 

THK PKKSIOKNTS C.VrK<;OKlC.\L Rhl’t^SM.S. 

But it was all of no avail. M. Hourgeoi.s, the new 
French Foreign Minister, stood his ground, and 
Pivsident Roosevelt replied to tlu' Kaiser’s three 
telegrams by three categorical refusals. He went 
even further, for M. 'I'ardieu says:--- 

The President not only declared the .\ustrian .s<*heme inae- 
ceptable, but adiniiefl that if the <loctiiiic hud not 

prevented his intervention he would have aelively eoinlmted the 
scheme as being llie beginning of the ilivisiun of Morocco 
by means of spheres of iiiHiiencc. Mr. Roosevelt, moreov«T, 
reiiiiiided the Fmperor that he stuck to his own project, lie 
added that France hail made a great concession in aecepling J’u- 
iiispection, and that it now bohovi'd (iermany to recognise it by 
renouncing her pretensions to the Swi.''S police at Casa!il.anca 
which were in all respecls unjustifiable. 


MR. HALDANE’S ARMY SCHEME. 

In the United Service MagazUiey the editor, Mr. 
A. W. A. Pollock, discusses Mr. Haldane’s Army 
Scheme. He declares that its only seriou.s imperfec- 
tion appears to be that the Territorial Forces include 
no units comfiosed of men definitely engaged for ser- 
vice abroad in emergencies and organised in peace 
for that purpose. This omission, ho in.sists, must be 
supplied. 'Phe writer ho[jes that ihi; I .ords-Lieutenant 
will use their influence to ensure the acceptance of 
commissions by county gentlemen,- not only in the 
ex-Militia but also in the cx-Volunteer units. He 
approves the idea of the County A.ssociations taking 
over the property and the debts of the various 
Volunteer Corps, and gf the County Associations 
being provided by Government with all the funds 
required. All things . considered, he thinks that we 
shall do well to look kindly upon the virtues of Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme, and seek to amend its faults by 
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friendly criticism rather than endanger its success as a 
whole by violent opposition. 

SoHNi) AND Practical Rkform. 

Mr. Pollock also contributes an article to the 
Monthly Reviertf on the same subject. He says : — • 

Tin* priiposiU nf the Secretary of Stale for War arc replete 
witli the eienieiils of sound, praelieal, ami practicable reform ; 
yet it would be idle to pretiMid that they go far enough to obtain, 
as lln*y stand, the whole-hearted approval of those who hope to 
see our land forces suUicieiitly fonnidable to furnish a reliable 
safeguard against the n>ks i»f vv.nr. l.'poii the other hand, the 
1 ‘vident inlenlion To nugineiit our effective fighting strength very 
considerably, and the steps avtually taken in this direction, more 
c.spec:ially by invoking the patriotism of all clas.se.s of the com- 
nuinily in aid of the efforts being matie to procure an efficient 
system of national defence, will most assurtHlly provoke to 
anger those fofilish persons who S)>temntically obstruct every 
attempt made to strengthi'ii our military position, crying peace 
when ihere is no pe.ice, and wallowing blindly in the inire of 
“ improvidtmt economy.” 

He concludes, however, with a benediction, for, 
“ in spite of the one fiiult which I have to charge 
against the scheme,” he .says, “ I unhesitatingly say — 
prosit r' 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE PEERS. 

In the Contemporary ^Revmo Lord Stanley of 
AU'crlcy suggests that before tlic dissolution of the 
pn^sent I’arlianient a Bill should be introduced to 
limit the power of veto of the Lords to one Session. 
Oil ibis Bill being thrown out by the House of Lords, 
a di»^‘*idiition would ensue, and the verdict of the 
iX‘ople would be decisive. 

Mr. r,. T. Hobhoiise suggests that I lie appeal to 
the ixjople might lake the form of a referendum on 
this special (jiuistion. (.)n the question of tactics he 
urges that thc^liiui battle-ground for the struggle is the 
land, whirh is so largely in their hands. 

Afr. (’orrie (irant asks, “ The House of Lords — 
mend, end or limit which?” He approves of 
limiting. Mr. (irant considers that Mr. Stead’s 
suggestion of the creation of life Peers by the Crown, 
anti withholding the writs of summons from Peers 
who.se services are no Jotiger needed, is fantastic, 
though within the tc?rms of the existing Constitution. 
Mr. Grant proetieds, to advance proposals that are 
quite outsit Ic the existing Constitution — namely, the 
introduction of the referrndum. 

Lord Dunraven, in the Nineteenth Century^ defends 
the Peers as very fully representative of the great 
activities which make up our national life. He 
enumerates the judges, ex-Vieeroys, cx-Governors, 
ex-diplomats, ex-Ministers, ex-members of the Lower 
House, even mayors and county councillors, and 
the bishops, who were active members of the Upper 
House last Session. Nevertheless he is strongly 
impressed with the necessity for reform. He 
advocates the exclusion of “ undesirables,” the 
extended creation of life Peers, the larger representation 
of Greater Britain, and the inclusion of Nonconformist 
leaders. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A MONK. 

Ix the Royal Mai^azinc appears an article with this 
title, written by one who was for two years a monk. 
We are asked to imnginc a rell a little larger than an 
ordinary prison cell, ami much le.ss comfortable, with 
stone walls (bare save for a crucifix), and a bed re- 
sembling a long, narrow table, without a mattress, but 
with a pillow of chopped straw and a rug. 

•|HK KARLY MORN I NO. 

Ft is 2 a.m. in bleak, winter weather. Suddenly the 
Matin bell booin.s, and the monk leave.s his binl, prays 
a moment before the crucilix, and hurries away to 
church. His toilet consists of .slipping his feet into his 
sandals, for he sleeps in his cowl, and does not seem 
to wash. Till about 4 a.m. he is in church, engaged 
in Matins and Lauds. Should he be reader for the 
week, he will have conducted these services, and will 
have to conduct all others c()nne<ted with the 
monastery, besides performing numerous other duties. 
Should it, moreover, 1 k‘ a Lridav, it will be the weekly 
Hogging day, and ea< h man will receive from lifty to 
sixty lashes on his bared llesh, to the accompaniment 
of the “ Miserere mei Domine.’* 'rben everyone goes 
to the graveyard— a ghostly iirocession in the grey 
light of a winter dawn. Each man kiu’eis bc*.‘iidc. what 
will some day be his own grava- ; steps into it, and 
takes out one spadeful of earth. 'Fhen there are more 
mas.ses, the Hymn of Pawn, the Angeliis, and con- 
fession to the Abbot, and tinallya sermon, after which 
the brethren return to llu‘ir cells till Miminoned to the 
refectory for “ pittance -eight ounces of bread and 
a mug of coffee or cocoa, taken standing, and with 
neither sugar nor milk. 

THK LATKR MURNINO. , 

By the time the brethren have* w'ashetl their cups 
and wooden spoons and cl eared things away, the bell 
rings for the ne.\l office, 'Tierce, after which conies 
High Ma.ss, and then another servit'e, Sext. \\c are 
still only at 8..^o a.m. Lrom now till it. 30 the 
brethren arc engaged in manual labour, often intensely 
fatiguing in its nature. It may be reclaiming a swamp, 
or cultivating the vine, or blacksmithing, or making 
garments, baking, or weaving. 

•|HK AKIRKNOON. 

From 11.30 till noon rest is taken and meditation 
allowed, until the refeelory bell tolls for the one 
proper meal allowed in the day by the rule of the 
Order. The monks pray that they may eat this meal 
with a clean heart and mind, to viod’s glory, and not 
for pampering any carnal appeliti's. Neither meat, 
fish, nor eggs are allowed, but only vegetable soups, 
bread, fruit, and chee.se, and the meal is taken in 
silence, e.xcept that the reader for the week reads 
aloud portions of Scripture followed by .selections 
from the works of the Fathers. Again comes an 
office “ Nones,” and manual labour is resumed till 
4.30; Those to enter Holy Orders, however, go to 
study and to hear lectures during these hours. 


THE EVENING. 

At 4.30 the “ cease work” is sounded. 1 'hen comes 
half an hour for meditation ; then Vespers, which lasts 
from five till 6.15, and are mostly sung. At 6.15 
comes the evening “ pittance,” exactly like that of the 
morning, .save that it is eaten sitting. 'Then such 
work as milking and attending to cattle is done, and 
at seven everyone must be in the Chapter Hou.se. 
Complines, the last office, the “Salve Regina,” and 
Angelas and the Abbot’s blessing take up the time till 
<*iglit o’clock, when the monk lays his weary body on 
his plank bed till two neixt morning, when the same 
eighteen hours’ round is begun again. 

THE KAISER AMONG HIS BATTLESHIPS. 

In the March number of Chambers's Journal there 
is a short article on the Cerman Navy at Home, at 
Kiel and Wilhelmshnven. The Kaiser among his 
ships, the writer says, is the nouI of the navy. At the 
annual sweari»g-in of recruits he delivers a speech or 
.sermon to them, .standing in front of a field-altar with 
(Tucifix and candles on it, and attended by a IVolc.s- 
taiit pastor and ("atholic priest. On board slii[), on 
Sundays, he conducts divine servic'c and preaches a 
sermon, but we arc told the sermon i.s usually written 
for him by a pastor. At a naval port the Kaiser 
.sleeps on boanl a battleship and dine.s in the common 
room of the offic'crs at their casino. After the meal 
he delivers a speech, and his loud, harsh voice and 
curt sentences remind one of the drill-sergeant. His 
sudden, impKitiious manner is attributed in a great 
measure to the chronic malady of intlaninuilion of the 
ear from which he is said to suficr. As his left arm 
is almost usele.ss he uses at table a combined knife 
and fork. He is never seen out of uniform, and con- 
se<|uently he docs not lead in the fashions for men’s 
civil tlress. He knows all the superior officers. 

Is THE Kaiser an Idt.er? 

The Berlin correspondent of the North American 
RnnciVy writing before the results of the elections in 
Germany were known, questions the reputation of the 
KaisiT as an inveterate worker. He says : - ' 

It is a tall?, iiiifortutiately, in which the nation refuses any 
hmger til hclicvc. It used to be credileil,dnit the popular mind 
is now filled wdlh insidious rumours, which no uiuouiil of prn- 
lestatioii by His Majesty c.an dissip.ato, that His M.ajeslyis more 
nddicti-'d to pleasure than to duty, anci that it is with the utmost 
flitfii'ulty that IViiicc von Biilow aiul the Secretaries of Slate 
can ever induce him to attend to public business. Why, the 
public with many mysterious nods inquires, does Herr von 
Luc.inus defy the growing infirmities of his old age in order to 
retain his position as Chief of the Imperial Cabinet? The 
answer is that Herr von Lucamis, knowing the psychology of 
His Majoty better than any other living man, is able to w'alch 
foi the rare moments in w'hich the Kaiser can be induced to 
attend to the business of .Stale. 

One of the winners of th« Nobel Prize for Chemi- 
cal Science in 1906 is M. Henri Moissan, and in the 
March number of the PalL Mall Magazine Mr. 
Frederic Lees shows us Professor Moissan making 
diamonds in his laboratory at the Sorbonne. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

Thk Fegurks of tiff. Pgli.. 

Tfik new Reichstag, opened hy the Kaiser in person 
February 19th, says the Fortnh^ilfy is 

constituted as follows : — 

^MlVrSTERfAI. RlOC. I ( )f'l'nsiTlnN PVRTIK.S. 
tlouservalives, i‘lc. . loS ( f 13) ' i’fiitre, etc. . . no (4 2) 

iSfalionall ibcrals . 56 (4-5) | Pules, Ai^iiiians, fic. 2) (-1 1) 
' Amj/«wifi'(Kaclical.s) 51 (4' 15) ! SiH-ulisU . . . 43 ( — 36) 

*«S(+ 33)1 iS 2 (- 33 ) 

The following analysis shows llu: voting on the first 
and second ballots : -- 

Ministekivl 

Kl r|.;d on In seruml 

fiksi killot. Lust. Wiin. b.iUiit. 


(’onservalive groups . 

61 


lu 

69 

Xational Liberals ( Whig'.) . 

I*) 

9 

10 

<10 

(Kaclical rr.iciion-.), cli . 

12 

4 

s 

5-2 


92 

20 

2 S 

iSi 


(Iprttsi rii»\ PVKI lKs, 
I'cMitre . . . . • ‘)1. 

Alsali.ui'', ett.. . . -24 

Soli.ilisis . . . . .21 


S 


147 \2 12 140 

Regard(*d as a plihiscih^ Ihc election gave- a inajoiity 
of a million against the (lovernment, as the billowing 
tigiires show : - 

In«'k K\sr. 

< 'oii‘;rrv.i lives, Aj^nin.inH, , 

, «* 


.\uti-Scinitcs etc. 
Xatinnal r 41 x.‘r:il'«i . 
Ftrishini^^e ( Kiu iicji Is) 


270,000 


i,63;,ojj ( I- 

1 ,220,000 (4'4r‘^i«^) 


(For Prince Hiibiw) . 5,11(1,000 (4 1,277,000) 


('entro, 

l\ilrS Alsntiiiiis, etc. 
Socialiiils 


2,'2(j2,ooo (4 275,000) 

()2li,000 I 4 <17,000) 

3,259,fxio ( I 248,000) 


( Ajjniiist Prim i- Uiilow) f), 147,000 ( 4- 590, ooc^) 

This was, however, an im|)rovement on the picbisate 
of 1903 ; — 

ACGREOArE XATIOXAL Poi.L, IOO3 AND I907. 

1903. Seats 


1907. Seals 

Total poll . 11,262,600 
iVrceniiigotif 
register . 85*4 

C )pposilion 


6,146,300 182 
groups . 5,116,300 215 


groii|)s 

Ministerial 


Opposition 
majority of 

voti^s . 4-1,030,000 

Opp^ition 
minoriiy in 
Reichstag 


-33 


Total poll . 9,4y5,<’nio 

Percentage of 

register . 75 S 


Opposition 
groups , 
Ministerial 
groups 


5,556.200 215 
3,930,400 1S2 


Oppositi'ip 
majority of 

voles . fl,6i6,Soo 

Opposition 
majority in 

Reichstag -^-33 


The Rout of the Social Democrats. 

The rout of the Social Democrats is attributed by 
“ Calchas/* in the Fortnightly Revmv^ to the colla{)se 
of the Marxian theory of the inevitable evolution of 


society through Capitalism and Socialism. “ Calchas ” 
says of the Social Democrats ; - 

They lived, or aflectetl to live, until the la^l few years under 
the belief that capitalism was moving to it'* doom by a fatalistic 
process \rhicli human effort could neither quicken nor slay. The 
smaller employers would be devoiiretl by the larger. While the 
piiwer of production dev»!lopcii, the ctm-Juming capacity of 
nations owing to the di.-epming panperisjti»in of the proletariat 
would be deereaseil until the Touer of iJabel, as it were, crashc^d 
and vanished in a gulf. 'I’lie last surviving monster of multi- 
millionaires might be conceived a.s employing half the proletariat 
to build a higher and higher structure, and the other half to 
untlermine the foundations. More literally, the capitalist Statc 
conld not be menilt^d, .and would end itself. Upon this theory 
there was clearly no room for political action, and the organisa- 
li(»n of the Socialist t):iriy ilselt \ya^ a grand inconsequence. It 
i^ tolerably safe to s.ay that this epoch of thought is definitely 
closed, ami with its lermiiiation the ton temporary Socialist 
movement 4iinfers as widely from tlie original as iVesident 
Fallieres from Danton. Sine*: there is no longer any expecta- 
tion of the economic Judgment, the inajoriLy of (lermaii work- 
men are Inait more and mon- upon innnerliate results. The 
icfus.il i»r the Soiial Democratic group !•> co-operate in positive 
Icgi'tl iUoii cannot in ihe^e ciraimsiance** be indefinitely main- 
laiiii-d. 

Hill although suffering an clcc-toral debtlclr^ the 
Sooial Democrats arc stronger than c*ver in the con* 
stiluencies, as the following figures show in rouml 
numbers, aiul nearly as strong proportionately ; — 

tiKRMW Sot I.VT.tsI l*«»l.l.S VXD kKI‘R.I--S!- Nf V I'lOX, tSSy-lQO;, 
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The Review of Reviews, 


NATIONAL TRAINING. 

Lord Mkath’s Vikws. 

In C. B, Fry's Magazine appears an interesting 
interview with I-onl Meath on the subject of the nee<l 
for national training and the best methods of obtain- 
ing it. T.iOrd Meath thinks that “ if we had some of 
the discipline of (lermany added to the self-sacrificing 
patriotism of Japan, we should be unconquerable 
either in peace (jr war.” 

BRITISH (JKIT -PAST ANO PRKSK.Nr. 

Lord Meath is nowise a i)essimist, though he goes 
so far as to say that 

Perhaps wo have done too well; it is posMhIo that wo may 
have Ix^come too prosperous. It i.s not too much to say that thi‘ 
British character has of late shown some si^^ns of softening ; th.it 
British grit is not what it used to lie. Is the nation loMiig its 
fibre? l.ifc, Certainly, is Liken more easily - less thought is 
given to duty, and more to the attainment of pleasure and 
luxury. 

The humanitarians have done a grand work, but, 
thinks Lord Meath, it is possible to be too humanita- 
rian. The L.C.C. have ]>ractically abolished the 
cane. Is this wisi‘ i he asks, if there is to be no real 
moral training, but only intellectual, we had far better 
let the children run wild, have a good time, and at 
least grow up thoroughly healthy and strong. Hut, 
as he reminds us, 

no nalion has ever yet been founded on iiuliscipline. Rich and 
poor in these days shirk the IrouMe of training their children. 
They negleet to teach them ih.il <liilies are dulies, and 'duuild be 
performed, even thoiigb tin* performance may be distasb-ful. So 
llie grown Knglishman or Lnglishwom.in, in many cases, only 
does wlint ho nr she likes, and not what duty demands. 

Lord Meath then recalls Nelson’s three years’ 
blockade of 'rouloii. He and his soldiers 
were tossed on the stormy waters of the noiyriously rough (^ulf 
of Lynns, they underwent long-continued phy.sie.il suffeiing, but 
they clung to the eiiPiiiy like bull -dogs ami never let go ibeir 
hold on the Preiieli fleet. Their vessels lolled, their water 
stank, their sick died, their beef was .so hard that they couhl 
make Ixixes out of it, and MeUon himself, a weakly man, was 
sea-sick every time there was a sioriii. 

Yet these men showed no signs of shirking. Did 
our men show quite the same grit in South Africa as 
the men of Nelson’s and Wellington’s day ? Lord 
Meath doubts wlicthcr thc'y did. 

BRITISH AND GKRMAN TRAINING COMPARED. 

Most of the worst British faults. Lord Meath thinksi 
are due to want of proiH;r control and training 
in youth. This leads him to speak of German train- 
ing, and to compare it with the English jmblic-school 
training. A true comparison hardly lies, for German 
training extends to virtually the whole nation, while 
of course only a very small pro|K>rtion of luiglish boys 
are sent to public .schools. Lord Meath, an old 
Etonian, concludes that : - 

The English public school system develops just the sort of 
young man one would like to have by one’s side it one found 
oneself in what is vulgarly called a ** tight corma’.” The 
intellectual value of tlie (.'rennan system is great, and, as a rule, 
the (ieriiian boy is far l)cUcr educated than his English con- 
temporary. lie is accustomed to long hours of work, and is 
coiilciUed with a smaller amount of open-air exercise and 


nmiisc^mcnt. On the other hand, he is lacking in initiative, and 
is more di-pem lent on tutorial guidance thnn is the Pbiglish boy. 

But in Briti.sh elementary schools no esprit de 
corps is to be learned. Self-interest dominates, and 
the boy generally learns to look out for Number One, 
and N limber One alone. The ma.ss of British boys 
undergo no such training as is received by the public- 
school boy and by the mass of German boys. 

Till'. HRi riSH SY.STK.M f.KAVENED BY THE SPIRIT 
OK nU.SHIDO. 

Were a cdioice necessary, T.ord Meath would not 
ht‘sitatc to choose the Briti.sh rather than the German 
system. With all its faults, it produces a better all- 
round man than the German. But he would have the 
British system leavened with the Japane.se spirit of 
jxilriolism— with the spirit ofBashitlo, not with Bushido 
itself, he is careful to add. Eormcrly the emigrating 
Briti.sh “ w’cnt boldly forth into the wild places of the 
earth,” and engaged in a tremendous struggle with 
untamed Nature. Now they too often go to the 
towns, for they dread to rough it. “ 11icy take life 
loo easily ; they won’t stand difficulty.” We have net 
lost our grit, hut we must watt h carefully lest wc do so. 

An Incarnate Hurricane. 

In the West minster Kermo Mr. Wilfrt^d Leadmaii 
di.seu.sses the “ Development of the ModiTii Boy ” in a 
manner which .shows that he, too, thinks our system 
of national training far trorn perfect. His complaint 
is that uniform training is given to characters that are 
not at all uniform ; and in jiarticular that athletics are 
insisted on for all boyr\ whether they really care for 
thtim or not : - 

Ninety per cent, of our scIiodI boys (ho cumpluins) are 
iM’iiig educated lo present a flawless smoothness of mental sur- 
face ; very soon they will .show an equally monotonous .vune- 
ness of physical build. . . . 

lie admits that it is perhaps inq^ossiblc accurately 
to .sum up the average cliaracteristics of. the average 
])ul)iic school boy (I lake it that he refers chiefly to 
])ublic school boys), but, broadly speaking, “ such a 
boy may be described as an incarnate hurricane.” His 
e\i.stence is “ a continuous hanging about ” : — 

lie is naturally impatient with everything out of keeping with 
his own robust being, is intolerant of anything purely literary or 
artistic, he treats with contempt all “non-sportsmen,” and, 
when he has reachwl sixty-form status, coiifirushis literary studies 
(out of school hours) lo certain gaudy weeklies and one or two 
“ imiscular ” iiionthlie.s. 

He is slangy, often rough-mannered, and some- 
times vicious in tendency. He has singularly one- 
sided powers of observation ; and the “ comprehen- 
sive, searching questions ” which ingenuous youth w as 
once supposed to be constantly asking are, or soon 
will be, the writer thinks, extinct as the dodo. 'J'he 
modern boy, in fact, is taugh-t not how to think, but 
what to think. 

Further, the modem (boy is taught to be “too 
patriotic.” He is too con.stantly taught that every- 
thing in his own country is perfect, so much better 
than things in other countries. He is kept grossly 
ignorant of facts which he ought to know. 
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HOW OUR BAIRNS ARE STUNTED. 

. Soivik Striking Figures from Liverpool. 
S0cial Science publishes an iiUeresling analysis of a 
very remarkable report on the pliysical degeneration 
caused by starvation as the process is to be witnessed 
in the schools of laverpool : — 

TIIK EXAMINER. AND THE EXAMINED. 

Dr. A. S. Arklc, B.A., M.R.C.S.. L.K.C.IL, of Rotlncy 
Street, was instructed lo make a lIiorouj;h examinaiion of all the 
children in the three large Council .schoiils as typical of the 
whole, and he has been engaged on this work for the past twelve 
months. For the purpose of coiiiparisoii as an average of what 
well-cared-for children should be, the doctor also examined the 
boys in the principal secondary schools of laverpcKil anil Birken- 
head. lie gave the results of his painstaking investigations in a 
paper read before the North of England Educational Conference 
at Hradford. 

Every boy was stripped lo the waist .and weighed only in 
trousers and stockings. 'Fhe chi*sls were measured, expanded 
and contmeted, so that a record of the power of expansion was 
obtained. Then the eyes, cars, noses, throats, and teeth of the 
children were exaiuiiicd, and the vision tested. The total 
number of ehildren examined was 2,477, ’.vlmin 366 were 
from secondary and 2,111 from elementary schools. 

MIS REPGRT. 

He reports : - 

(i) 'riuat the iliHiTeiice of physique between the children of 
the secondary schools and the po«»rer Council schools has reachnl 
an alarming proportion ; (2) that tlii.s deterioration appears to 
grow greater as life progresses ; (3) that iiiedieally there is 
nothing to uccount for the deterioration ; and (4) that the indtis- 
tiial school figures show that by care and attention this deteriora- 
tion can be stopped, and to some extent, at any rate, the leeway 
made good. 

TIfRKE YEARS* LOSS OF Wl-.KillT. 

Dealing only with the sccomlary schools and the 

best and the worst, we find that a boy of six atid a-half in the 
secondary schools is as big and heavy as a boy of nine in “ C ** ; 
at eight yi*ars he is equal to a boy of eleven years ; at ten years 
t«» a boy of thirteen ; and at eleven years to a hoy of fourteen, 
which shows that the “ C ’* boys are, so to s^K-ak, three years 
behindhand in thi’ir flevelopmcnt. Tlie chest measurement < do 
not provide so clear a case. 'L'hc secondary schools arc: aiill 
ahead, but “ C ** Iwys in most cases arc rather better than “ B,** 
and frequently than “A.** 

POVERTY AND HEALTH. 

The children in the poorest school (“C ’*) come out as more 
healthy than those in the two intcrniodiate schools (“A** and 
“B**). The percentage of cases of heart diseasi* in “C”is 
only 3' 5 per cent, against 5 per cent, in *• B,’* 6 per cent, in 
“ A,** and i*i per cent, in the secondary schools. The nuinlier 
(if cliildrcn with adenoids and enlarged tonsils, curiously enough, 
gives almost the same pcrci!ntagc in the poorest school as in the 
secondary schools, while in the two middle schools the per- 
centage is just about twice as great. In the secondary schools 
and *• C ’* it is about 20 per cent., while in the others it is alxiut 
40 per cent. 

WHY HAVE GIRLS WORSE KYhS TUAN BOYS? 

With respect to the eyes, it was found that while in the 
secondary schools almost every boy had good working eyes, 
only five per cent, being defective, at “ A ’* the pcTcentage had 
risen to about sixteen i)er cent., and in “ B ” and ‘‘C *' to 
nearly thirty per cent., “B** being fractionally the worse of 
the two. Among the girls the condition was even worse, the 
numbers being ; “ A,” twenty-eight per cent. ; “B,” thirty- 
eight per cent. ; and “ C,** fofty-six per cent. 

Two sentences from Dr. Arklc's paper, says the editor of 
Social Science^ need to be kept prominently before us : “ The 
children of the poor die from sheer inability, to. live ” ; and 
“ With better chances they would make a fine race of men — but 
they have no chance.” 
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PAYING CHILDREN TO GO TO SCHOOL. 

Mr. Oscar Chrisman, in the February Arena^ 
boldly advocates a policy of paying children to go to 
school. I'hey ought to be paid, he maintains, because 
it is right to do so, for money is really due them for 
services rendered the State in the schoolroom. The 
State demands that children go to school, l)ecause 
upon educated citizens depends the good of the 
State 

As T see it, the child is just as much entiiled to receive money 
for his services to the .Stale as the soldier, and the State is just 
as much under obligation to pay him for his public services in 
the schoolroom as the private party is to pay him for private 
services rendirreil. The ap|>r(;iuice in the schoolroom should 
have dollars and cents for his services beyond the mere know- 
leclgc gained. 





MinH'aPolu Jo%rHat.\ 

A Dwarfing Process. 

If the nution allows the cliiltl to enter, it must cxMcl the 
aiau lo t'uinc out " itie small end of the horn.^* 

This reform, he urges, would do away with child 
labour and lessen crime, for criminals for the most 
part come from the class that does not attend school : — 

Perhaps the greatest present gain would come to the .State in 
the way of taking children out of competition with adults, thus 
giving more employment to men and better wages, and thus 
making belter homes. In this way would the State be very 
greatly benefiteii, for upon the home the State dc^nds more 
than upon any other one thing. It would add dignity to these 
homes, for with the children steadily bringing in funds from a 
most honourable source, and the parents being able to perform 
their part, charity would not be needed, and thus true manhood 
would come into many homes which are kept down now because 
of poverty. ________ 

Theosophists and Ethics. — “ Does the Theoso- 
phical Society enforce on its members a moral code, 
the transgression of which is punishable with expuL 
sion? I do not consider that the Theosophical 
Society has any moral code binding on its members.’^ 
— Mrs. Besant, Theosophical Review for February. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER AT HOME. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine K. A. Keddcll writes 
on Sir Henry Campbell-IUnncrman’s “home lift!/* 
home in this case meaning Downing Street. 'Flie 
article is fully illustrated by photographs of the 
interior of to. Downing Street, the Cabinet (^mncil 
room, the garden and view from it into St. James’s 
Park, and there arc even two half-page photographs 
of the Prime Minister’s old dog. 

The writer remarks incidentally that Sir Henry 
causes none of that friction which Mr. (ihuKtone was 
positively certain to contribute to any debate in which 
he took part. “ An observant politician ” remarked 


the m.'issive walls arc panellerl in white wootl, and finished off 
witli a heuvily-immlded cornice picked out in gold. Three of 
the five windows look out on to the 1‘rime Minist(?r’s gai len, 
wiili the Horse (iiiards’ Paraile beyoiul ; the other two fac the 
g.irden at ihe rear of Mr. Herbert (.il.idstoneVs present resid< rtci*. 
n Hike.'ises almost fill the room, containing volumes iijiou 
viiliimes (if i’.irlianientary reports, and other works likely o bo 
w.inle(l af a moment's « 

THK SI ITTNC-ROnviS AVD WORK-ROOMS. 

Sir lIiMiry’s public work is mostly done in his 
private sitting-room on ihr floor above the ('ouncil 
ro»)m. Millais’ portrait ofOladslone looks down upon 
him from its walls, as also does that of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the first Minister to be .styled “ Premier.” It 



Uy courtfiy oj the •* P,ai M ,// \Cxify fight, 

Ihe Room at zo, Downing Street, in which Cabinet Council Meetings are held. 


quite recently that what niost struck him about the 
Premier was his openness and sincerity, together with 
his utter absence of affectation. 

THE COUNCIL ROOM OK THE EMPIRE. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman holds his Cabinet 
Council meetings in the room six^t ially .set apart for 
them, whereas Mr. Balfour held his at the Foreign 
Office. The Council chamber is fitted with double 
doors and double windows : — 

No servant or attendant is ever allowed within earshot. 
When the white doors are closed, the interior of the chamber 
presents a very comfortable appearance, in spite of the sombre 
dignity of the four Corinthian columns across the width of the 
room. The oaken floor is almost covered with a thick carpet ; 


i.s in this room that Sir Henry, when not at the Hou.se, • 
is generally to be found. His health, it seems, is only 
moderately robust, and the doctors urge him to attend 
no all-night sittings. 'Fhe drawing-room communicates 
with this private sitting-room, but during her .stay in* 
Downing Street T.ady Campbell-Bannerman w'as too- 
ill ever to use it. 

Adjoining the private sitting-room is a small private 
dining-room, used by the Prime Minister when alone. 
Beyond this is the larger diniftg-rooni, used for dinner 
parties on Royal birthdays and such occasions. Pitt 
looks down upon the company assembled, which may 
easily number sixty without there being the slightest 
crowd. 
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THE VETERAN SIR ARCHIBALD AUSON. 

Some Military Reminiscences. 

A WRITER in the March Comhill Magazine 
some interesting military reminiscences of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison. 

THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 

Sir Archibald is characterised as modest and self- 
effacing to the verge of humility ; but in stress, 
trouble, or danger he was nevertheless always the first 
to tal^e upon himself the fullest share of toil and 
responsibility. He was Military Secretary in India, 
and -he served on Sir Colin Campbelfs staff in the 
field, which means that he was ever in the hottest part 
of the fighting line. At the relief of Lucknow lie 
was severely wounded, losing his left arm. Further 
honours and promotion followed, and after filling 
several staff appointments we find him at Aldershot, 
where he soon became universally known and esteemed 
among his fellow-soldiers. His watchword was always 
“ duty,’* and in insisting on the thorough performance 
of every duty he never forgot to practise the courtesy 
due to every officer, staff or regimental. 

UNARMED. 

In all doubts and difficulties, generals and officers 
of low degree would welcome the sight of the Adjutant- 
General, and when they saw him wulh the stump of his 
mutilated arm w’orking up and down as it did in 
moments of excitement, the word would be passed, 
“ Here’s Alison ; he will settle it all right.” When he 
was at Ca|)e Coast Castle with Sir Garnet Wolselcy, 
the malarious climate of that region had a depressing 
and enervating effect on Sir Archibald, and he was 
advised to take a certain specific but nauseous dose. 
His aide-de-camp suggested that he should hold his 
nose while taking the draught. But, my dear fellow,” 
he replied, pointing to his empty sleeve, ** how can I ? ” 

Don’t let that stand in your way, sir,” said the 
aide-de-camp, who thereupon seized his General's 
nose and held it till the dose was swallowed. 

HURRAH FOR THE SCOT ! 

In the fight at Ordahsu, in the Kumasi campaign. 
Sir Archibald refused to move till his battalion was 
well in hand and showed no signs of bustle. When 
the order was given, the companies rushed forward to 
the skirl of the pipes. Sir Archibald went with the 
leading company, the men crying, “ Hurrah for the 
Brigadier ! ” Such a determined movement could not 
be but victorious. In the words of Sir Archibald, 
“ Without stop or stay the 4and Highlanders rushed 
on cheering, their pipes playing, their officers to the 
front ; ambuscade after ambuscade was carried, village 
after village won in succession, till the whole Ashantis 
broke and fled in the wildest disorder.” 


James Rendel Harris, j^resident of the National 
Council of the Free Churches, is the subject of an 
interesting sketch by Mr. Gwynne Owen in the 
Sunday Strand. He is described as one of the 
greatest living scholars. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND DEFENDING THE POPE. 

Both as to Polity and Doctrine. 

In the North American Rcifiew Archbishop Ireland 
reviews the pontificate of Pius X. in answer to a 
previous article in the same review by “ A Catholic 
Priest,” who, after denouncing the Papal policy, had 
stated that “ of the New 'Icstament spirit there was 
none under the present regime at Rome,” and said that 
vre wanted a Pontiff who was a great Christian, rather 
than a great diplomat, a great builder, or a great theo- 
logian. The Archbisliof) replies that dif>lomats, 
builders and theologians are precisely what the Church 
re(iuires. The Arclibishop then applies the idea of 
development to the changed features of the Church. 
He says the institutions recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, as appointed by Christ, were germinal, destined 
to grow and expand in lime : — 

In tlie New Testament itie C'burch of Christ was the mustard- 
jM'eiJ, the smallest of grains, Ii has grown up. It is greater 
than all herbs ; it has become a tree so that the birth of the air 
come ami tlwell in its branches. To insist that the ruler of the 
Church of to-day move and speak according to the letter of the 
New Testament, ami not otherwise, h to demand that the great 
tree, severing itself from roots spread through every land 
of earth, lopping off branche.s amid which all tribes and 
peoples seek shelter, should become the atomic mnstard-sced of 
Its Palestinian years. 

The argument thus applied to polity, the Arch- 
bishop applies the next to doctrine. He says : — 

An outcry not seldom raised against the rlogmas of Catholic 
belief is that they are not the plain and simple reading of the 
New Tes^aiuciU, that the New Testament should be all- 
suffi- ii lit, that Catholics should return to the New Testament, 
throwing off the burthen heaped upon their shoulders age after 
age by Councils ^and Popes. But whut has been happening 
since the New Tesiament was written? Its germinal trut^ 
have been growing, unfolding their divine meaning branch by 
branch, leaf by leaf, .assimilating to themselves cognate truths 
from every garden of human knowledge, interpreting themselves 
ceaselessly in accordance with the never-ceasing growth of 
humanity, with the ever-changing circumstances of its life. The 
truths of the three earlier Gospels grew with the advent of the 
fourth ; the truths of all the Gospels grew under the pen of 
Paul ; the truths of the whole New Testament grew in every 
century of the life of the Church. Christian truth has life and 
motion: it progresses. It is not a dead letter, a mere 
archaeological mummy locked up within the pages of the New 
Testament. It has grown ; and over its growth the Church, 
under divine guidance, has kept vigilant watch, to hohi it ever 
true to its first germ, ever true to the mind of him who placed 
that germ in the soil of the world’s life and thought. . . Bring 
back the teachings of the Church to the New Testament. Will 
you bring back adult manhood to the cradle of its infancy ? 

The Archbishop then defends the Pope again in 
condemning the books of Abb^ I^isy. He says, 
•* Either Loisy was to be condemned, or Pius X. was 
to fold his tent and hie himself and his illusion of a 
divinely-established Church into the nebulous regions 
of fable.” He also insists that the spiritual indef^nd- 
ence of the Holy See requires the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope. He says that few American Catholics 
would have been pleased to read that the Pope had 
done homage to the King of Italy. They leave the 
solution to Providence. Meanwhile the Archbishop 
insists that Pius X. has done much, very much, to rid 
the problem of its practical asperities in Italy. 
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ONLY A CHOICE OF SUICIDES. 

'I'hk Fatk of the French Church. 

■ Professor Peksi.y writes in the Positivist Revieio 
on the struggle between Church and State in France 
in a spirit of respectful sympathy. He does not wish 
the Church sucxess, but he points out that the l*oj)e 
has sound reasons for the course he has adopted. 
French democrats, though they are willing to leave 
the Church free, wish to leave it also disintegrated. It 
is this disintegration which the Pope and his Bishops 
arc most legitimati-ly resisting : - 
It is, 1 ihiiik, a mistake, all events it is unnecessary, to 
attribute the stubborn inliansi^eiu'o of Pins X. to wounded 
vanity or ij'iiorance of the world ; a mistake, too, to suppo'.e 
that the Uisliops have obeyed his injunctions merely becau'iedis> 
olNTfliencc would have been imphiu^. lie knows, and Ihev know 
that the .strength, and not only the strength, but the iisetuine'^s 
of the (latholic Church lies, a.s it has always lain, not in it-; 
incredible doctrines and far from perfect morality, but in it's 
organ is.at ion and government. Tn that govi'rnnient the laity 
have no shaie. The prie-^ts are subject to the Bishops, and the 
Bishops to the Pope. Without .sueh centralisation the Catholic 
Church woulil cease to be Catholic. Kich national ('iiureh 
might for a lime leach the old doctrines, perform the •»ld 
worship, and attempt to excicise the old (liscipline. But its 
roots would be scvertxl, its spleinlid record would be closed, 
its authority would Im.* gone, and it would soon breed false 
doctrine, heresy and schism. 

It may not be *i very hopeful course, perhap.s but 
in France of llie Iwentirtb century, he says, the 
Church has only a cht)icc of suicides. In the mean- 
time it must be admitted that in oiieying the orders 
of their supreme chief to the last, with dcstitiuioti 
staring them in tlu‘ la<'(*, the French clergy are show- 
ing a fine examiile of sincerity and devotion. 


ODDITIES OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Mr. P. V. S.MirH, Jd.i.D., write.s in the Grafid on 
the Workmen’s C'oinpensation Act, and declares that 
the most perplexing problems will arise in connection 
with casual einployinenl. Compensation will not be 
|)ayable to “ anybody whose employment is of a 
casual nature, and who is eni|)]oyed otherwise than for 
<he purposes of the employer’s trade or business.” 
This, he says, w'ill clearly rtdieve a householder from 
liability in respect of an oc(\asional charwoman, or a 
builder or plumber employed at intervals to execute 
repairs. But, he goes on : — 

The distinction will appear still iimrc startling in respect of 
the hiring of an occasional vehicle or the engagement for a 
particular job of a porter or messenger. If a barrister is on 
circuit, and hire.-i acasud conveyance or a boy to carry his Kig, 
he wili 1)C liable for an accident, since the employment is for 
the purposes of his business ; but if he does so during vacation 
no liability will arise. On the same principle, a lawyer who 
Bends a ilocumcnt to a client by a casual messenger will be 
liable in case the messenger is injured. But whctlier or not the 
client will be liable if he hires a casual messenger to take back 
the document, and an accident happens, will depend on whether 
the document relates to his business or to his private aflairs. If 
the lawyer himself meets with an accident while conducting :ui 
af&ir for his client, the liability of the client will apparently 
turn on whctlier the affair is connected with his business or with 
his private concerns. And to recur once more to the casual 
driver or porter— a tradesman who carries on his business at 


home will clearly not be liable if he. employs them when 
starting on a holiday. But will he be liable if he employs them 
on his return journey home ? It may certainly he argued that 
he is then travelling for the purpivscs of his business to resume 
it after his vacation. 

In view of these and many other uncertainties!, 
employers must, Dr. Smith argue.s, ensure again.st 
their risks. 


HEAD AND HAND IN PORTRAITURE. 

One of the most interesting articles on an art- 
subject this ni )nth appears in the February Wester- 
matin. Professor Berlhold Haendcke writes on the 
part played by the hand in famous ininted portraits, 
and the article is illustrated with reproductions of 
many works by the olil masters. 

THE lan»;ua(;e of the hanh. 

There is a language of the hand, he says, as there 
is a language of the face, and a hand may add to, or 
may interfere with, the expression of the face. Judg- 
ing by the poi traits which they have painted, most 
artists seem to have regarded the hand as a dangerous 
riv.al to the head. The (.Termaii and Dutch painters 
of the fifteenth century gave the utmo.st care to the 
representation of the head, but they paid little heed 
to the language of the hand. That they recognised 
serious dilHciiUies in the arrangement of the hand is 
evinced by the fact that they gave to their sitters a 
ring, a flower, etc., to facilitate the characterisation of 
Ihcir subjects. l^erha])S it was to make the portraits 
more interesting that the early Italian j)ainlcrs fought ‘ 
shy of* representing the b.and ; they certainly recog- 
nised that the hand could be a great rival to the 
face. 

HOW THE OLH MASTERS SOLVED THE PROBLEM. 

Though Leonardo da Vinci in “ Mona Lisa ” simply 
crossed the hands in front of the .s|)ectator, they 
form an integral part of the picture and greatly 
enhance the effect of the face. Titian in “The 
Young Man with the (ilove”in the l.ouvre half 
covers the left hand with the glove so tliat it may 
not detract from the interest of the head. At the 
same time it should be noticed how much promi- 
nence he has given to the thumb and forefinger of 
the Ollier hand. Van Dyck, too, often inserted 
representations of his own hands in his portraits, 
and they are too conspicuous and lifeless-looking. 
At the same time, the writer is tempted to give him 
the piilm for his painting of the hand in his women- 
portraits. Velasijuez secmeil not to like the hands, 
and in his portraits he put them roughly on one side. 
Rembrandt knew how to make the hand serve the 
face. 

Young Man contains a warm eulogy, by Miss E. A. 
Keddell, of Mr. John B^rns and his career, from a 
boy at work when ten years old to a Cabinet Minister 
at forty-seven. There arc interesting photographs of 
Mr. Burns with his only son, and the library in his 
new residence. 
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WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL. 

. iK the United Service Magazine Mr. S. T. Sheppard 
the genesis of the profession of war corre- 
He says the old Swedis/i Jntelligencer 
' ACi^tained a war correspondence of a most entertain- 
ving 'kind in the campaigns of Giistaviis Adolphus. 
■'But the real war correspondent began when the Times 
• Jh 1807 commissioned Henry Crahh Robinson to go 
«.on its behalf to Altona. Ilis letters from the banks 
of^thu Elbe were quoted in rarliament. His chief 
-quaUfiClation was knowledge of Gorman. He was 
. sent, ‘later to Spain. 'Fhe Duke of \Vellington com- 
plained in his Spanish despatches of the English 
newspapers giving away important intelligence to the 
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The late Sir W. H. Russell. 
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enemy. Perhaps it was due to the Duke’s warnings 
that no special correspondent ap|xjars in the later 
Peninsula cann>aigns or in the Waterloo camiwign. 
In 1837, how’ever, the war correspon'lent reapixjars, 
when C, L. (iruneisen, better known as a musical 
critic, went to Spain for the Morning Post to report 
the Carlist and Christino wars. The war corrc^jvin- 
dent again disappears, not to reappear till the Crimean 
War, when Russell made his name. Mr. Sheppard 
remarks on one curious facU about these early fol- 
lowers of the new profession — that few of them were 
at the start versed in the affairs of war. Crabb Robin- 
son had only a ready pen and knowledge of language ; 
Gruneisen knew more of music than he did of . war ; 
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Russell was taken from the Parliamentary staff. 
Forbes had indeed served in the ranks of a cavalry 
regiment. Mr. Sheppard thinks that it is hardly time 
to sound the death-knell of the war correspondent 
In the last Boer war the Titnes employed as many as 
twenty-four corresj)ondents. 

THE SULTAN'S ARMY. 

'PuK predictions of trouble in Macedonia in the 
spring, when the snows begin to melt, lend an interest 
to Lieut-Coloncl 'E. Lafargue ’5 article, in Qtifstions 
Diplomatiques et Cohmiales^ on the Military Organisa- 
tion of 'lurkcy. 

I'OMJLATION AM) ARMY. 

Of the twenty active divisions of the Turkish Army 
in times of peace, ten are stationed in ICuropc, nine 
in Asia, and one in Africa. Yet Turkey in Europe 
is many times smaller in extent than the Turkish terri- 
tories in Asia and Africa. Moreover, the population 
of European Turkey is only six millions, whereas the 
Turkish ix>pulation of Asia is seventeen millions, and 
that of Africa one million. But the rea.son for the; 
large number of active troops in Turkey in Europe is 
easily explained by the Sultan’s fears of his immediate 
neighbours. 

In the distribution of the active troops Turkey is 
divided into seven regions — (.’onstantinople and 
neighbourhood, 'rhrace, Macedonia and Albania, 
Armenia, Svri?., MesofKitamia and Yemen - and the 
two spc'Lial territories of Hedjaz and Tripoli. The 
army is recruited from the six first-named only, w'hile 
the other three are occupied by troops recruited from 
the six regions. The recruiting generally is local. 

C1U<IS n ANS KXCI.UOED. 

The entire i)opulnlion of the Turkish Empire, as we 
have seen, is estimated at twenty-four millions, of 
whom eight millions are Christians. 'I’he Christians 
are excluded from the army, but in place of the blood 
tax they pay a military tax of 7J- fram s. 

TERMS OF SERVICE. 

The Mussulmans enter the army at twenty-one, 
but military service is not compulsory for all. The 
nomadic Kurds of Asia Minor and the Bedouins of 
Syria contribute to the cavalry portion, and their 
organisation is analogous to that of the Russian 
Cossacks. I'he inhabitanis of Constantinople and 
others escape military service. 'I'he best of the 
possible recruits, about fifty percent., are incor[)orated 
in the active army, and serve three to four years. 
Others serve only three to four months, and after this 
rudimentary training form a sort .of reserve force. 


The Strand for March is distinguished by its 
pictorial gems from the South Kensington collection, 
reproduced in colour. Mr. Haldane is the celebrity 
whose portraits at different ages are given-*to \jrit, at 
twenty-three months, five years, eighteen, thirfy-tw6^ 
and to-day. ' 
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LONGFELLOW’S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Mortimer Durand. 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, recently British 
Ambassador in Washington, writes in the New Vork 



The Poet Longfellow. 


Outlook on the popularity of T^ongfollow’s poetry in 
Englan 1. Longlellow, he sn^^s, is to he found as an 
honoured guest, or rather um a welcome friend, in 
every Iviiglisli household : - 

He has gained a luhl iip.jn die people EnglaiKl which no 
other American |nH-t has ever gained. Stuilenis of poetry, of 
course, read, and o^’ca^ioiially prefer, other American poet**, and 
no educated I’higlishinaii ii wdiolly ignorant of iheir work.s. But 
as regards LongA-Ilow, it is not too miicli to say that his poems 
have heconu! thoroughly incorporated with the great hoily of 
Englisli verse. Many of them are taught to every English child. 
I do not believe that the majoriiy of our children are even aw'are 
of the fact that the man wdio wrote the “ Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” ••The Reaper,” ‘•Excelsior.” and other well- 
known pieces was not an l<'.iig1ishiiian. 

In his boyhood, Sir Mortiiner Durand says, he 
never thought of Longfellow as being distinct from the 
English poets. He took his ])liu'e ciuitc naturally 
with his English fcllow.s. 'This was the more 
remarkable because at the time Longfellow began 
writing the attitude of English eiitics towards 
American literature was, to say the least, extremely 
cold. 

A POET r.FLOVEI). 

Discussing the reasons of l^ongfellow’s popularity, 
Sir Mortimer Durand says ver^' truly, “ poetry is for 
all the world, not for the critic only ” : — 

Poetry must be judged liy the power it exercises, the feeling 
it arouAs, not solely by its form ; and Longfellow does arouse 
deep feeling in the great majority of men, though he may have 
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nn message for the dilettante, delicate-handed priest of an 
.esthetic cull. 

His real strength lay in that he spoke straight from 
the heart, in his character, and in the simplicity of his 
language. Sir Mortimer says : — 

Abtive all, perhaps, is ihr fact that with the English people 
character has always couiilefl for more than anything else, and 
whatever may have been l.ongfcllow*s faults of execution, there 
could never be the slightest doubt as to the purity and loftincs.s. 
of liis^ aims. Finally, his extreme simplicity of language, if it 
sf)nieliin(.>s verged on the coinnionplace, made him readily iinder- 
stoofl by many to whom more ornate poetry would have been 
incomprehensible. He was iindcrstoofl by the people and he 
was undcrstocxl by the young, ami what one iinderstanils nml 
loves when one is young retains through life the charm of 
association. 

In conclusion, he says that in England Longfellow 
is pos.sil)ly loved rather than admired, and “if so,'" he 
adds, “ I feel sure he rejoices to know it.” 

The Lonokkt.i.ow Centenvry. 

The February number of the Geutleman's Afa^azine 
opens appropriately with an article, by Mr. Ernest D. 
J..ee, on the Longfellow Centenary. Longfellow, says 
the writer, is no decadent, it may be he has not 
given us new thoughts, nor was he an inspired prophet 
with a mission to raise mankind to a higher plane, but 
he has given adequate expression in verse sweet and 
melodious to the highest sentiments and aspirations 
of the average humanity of Ins time. He was most 
succe.ssrul as a ballad-writer, but it is on “ Hiawatha ” 
that his fame will most setTirely rest. 

“ lilVANOKI.INE.” 

In the Atlantic Monthly for February Mr. Archibald 
MacMechan has an article on “Evangeline” and the 
Real Acadians. It is almost impossible, he says, to 
disentangle fact and fiction in the popular conception 
of the forcible deportation of the French settlers from 
No\a Scotia by the English Government in 1755. 
They were removed only, not exterminated, yet the 
sufferings of the Acadians have not lacked their poet. 
Longfellow’s poem was published in 1847, and now 
its popularity is greater than ever. In the Canadian 
province farthest from the scene of the expulsion^ 
“ Evangeline,” w^e are told, has been removed from 
the school curriculum lest it should mislead the 
youthful subjects of the British Crowm. 

THE EXPULSION OK THE ACADIANS. 

L'nder British rule the Acadian question, says the 
writer, was being solved. The difficulties arose from 
the fact that the Acadians were French and Catholic 
in a province which was British and Protestant, and 
there were constant clashings between the Government 
and the priests. But, thanks to “ Evangeline,” the 
expulsion will never be understood. It was not the 
brutal measure of a tyrannical Power against an 
innocent people, as is usually represented. It was an 
absolute military necessity, and New England shares 
with Great Britain the responsibility for it. It was 
not a mere local measure ; it was for the defence of 
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New England and the other British colonies in 
America, as well as for Nova Scotia, for in 1753 
l^gland and France were preparing for the Seven 
YearsI War. 

Thk Homks of Longffxlow. 

In the Cefititry Ma^azhie Mr. Stephen Cammett 
•'writes on “Early Homes of Longfellow” in New 
England. Whereas many great men have had painful 
recollections of their youth, Longfellow had none but 
tHe pleasantest remembrances of his. He returned 
*again and again to his old Portland home. 'I'he 
family mansion ” of the Longfellows in Portland 
still exists, though only as a tenement house. 'Phe 
charming house of Longfellow’s youth must have been 
Wadsworth Hall, his grandfather’s farm, at Hiram, 
Maine, delightful illustrations of which are given. It 
was a great Colonial home, where hospitality of the 
old-fashioned and open-house order prevailed. The 
house in some ways is little altered, and the kitchc!n, 
in which in Longfellow’s lime apples and chestnuts 
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The House at Portland, Maine, where Longfellow 
was born. 


were roasted of winter evenings, is exactly as it ""is— 
Dutch oven, apple-roaster, waffle-irons, and all. 'Po 
Longfellow the “ old farm was enchanted ground ” : — 

He knew where the crimson cun li mil -flowers lilnomed, wlicrc 
the largest of the trout lived in the little biook, where the robins 
nested year after year, and where to set homc-niaile “box- 
traps ” for chipmunks along the low stone Wvills. 

In an article called forth in BltHnwoofT s Magazim 
by the centenary of Longfellow’s birth, the writer 
says that Longfellow’s hold on the public to-day is 
greater than ever. Why ? Because, 
though he never achieved the greatest, he more than once did 
write a poem which outweighs all the productions of those 
latter-day symbolist, Celtic, am], sham archaic ^hools which, 
nevertheless, have the impertinence to treat him with their 
ineffable contempt. When his bicentenary comes his work will 
still be vital. Who knows but that w'hen time has mellowed 
bis language he may occimy a throne, some way below 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Swinburne, on Parnassus itself ? 


•• OUR RURAL EDISON.’* 

In the Worlds Work “ Home Counties” describe 
new food plants and how they were brought into 
being by Mr. John (lartun, whom he describes as 
“ our rural Edison.” For twenty-five years he has 
been devoting himself unremittingly to the application 
of photo-micrography to cereals. By means of cross- 
fertilisation he has brought new plants into being, and 
enabled them to retain the now characteristics. Each 
bloom of wheat has been really self-fertilising, and 
the plants from which corn is obtained are perpetually 
inbreeding. Mr. Jiarton has gome to the rescue of 
these inbred Corn plants by introducing new blood, so 
to speak. He aiul his brother were grain merchants, 
and after several years of costly investigation they 
decided to become seed merchants, and founded the 
now famous seed-growing firm of Gartons of War- 
rington. 

HR KK 01 NO A NKW WHKAT. 

He has not merely pul the growing corn under 
the microscope, but he has taken ])hotographs of the 
various stages. He has piciurt.*s shovfing fertilisation 
actually taking place in the organs of the plants— r 
photographs magnified a thousand times, showing the 
ovary of the wheat flower from the second hour after 
fertilisation up to the fully developed wheat berry at 
the end of forty days. In his cross-fertilisation Mr. 
Gnrton has made use of weeds. Three defects of the 
ordinary wheat were its lack of gluten, its slowness in 
ri[)ening, and its liability to shed its grain before crop 
can be hwn vested. By crossing the wheat with the 
uiia wheat of Southern Asia, of no commercial value 
in itself, Mr. Garton has provided a seed wheat which 
riix;ns earlier, has much gluten, and does not quickly 
.shed its seed. .It can consequently he grown to 
advantage in hot countries like India, Australia, 
Argentina, and America. 'J'hc harvest can be gathered 
before the wheat is shed. 

Verdi’s Letters. 

Is the Dads the Rame of the last few months 
Verdi’s letters to (Tountess Mafliei, the “ Kecamier of 
Milan,” have been published by Alessandro Luzio. 
The letters were written between the years 1845 
1885, and therefore extend over a period of forty 
years. In many of them Verdi discussed with the 
Countess political, artistic, and literary questions. 
They show us Verdi’s independence of character, his 
hatred of the vanities and intrigues of the theatrical 
world, his patriotism, his jealous “ Italianism,” which 
sometimes made him unjust to foreigners, and his 
pessimistic attitude to religion and philosophy. Verdi’s 
conduct at a critical time in the life of the Countess 
shows how highly he esteemed her. Her marriage 
with the poet Andrea Maffci did not prove a happy 
union, and though at the time when a separation was 
under consideration Verdi was brought into daily 
relations with Maflei as his librettist, he did not hesi- 
tate to advise the poet to agree to a separation. 
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JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 

• In Mkmoriam : Professor Si ctaut. 

Professor Stuart, who for many yt'ars of his life 
was the indefatigable lieutenant of ^Irs. Josephine 
Butler, pays a parting tribute to the memory of his 
chief in the Westminster Reviav, After briefly re- 
capitulating the dates, etc., of her career, Professor 
Stuart says : — 

Tin: extent of her influence is to ho Raiigeil partly hy the 
names of those who were her chief supporters : Kniile ile 
Lavrleye of Jh'lRium, Yves (iuyot of I*aris, llenii I'irrson »)f 
11o11.'iikI, Ainie Iluinhert of Xeiichatel, Madame De Morsier 
of Paris, I^:opold .\fonnd of Lyons, niij;o Tamm of Sweden. 
These are a few names selected at random fiom sciwes of others 
which show Imw her following was confined to no nationality 
and no creed. She was one of the groat peojde of the world. 
The world is diflerent Iwcause she has lived. No one has d<me 
more to advance women’s questions in e\ery direction. Like 
most very great pcopli*, she was intensidy cosmopolitan. She 
belongs to all nations .and to all time. As an oiatoi she t<mehed 
the hearts of her hearers hy her clorpieiu language and hy her 
earnestnes.s. \Vh«;rcver she went she left new thoughts, new 
aims, new ideals, behind her. .She not only letl a great cru^ide, 
but she helped to raise the characters of those who took pail in it. 

Personally she w\as very hoauliful and of a gracious pres«-nce. 
She Wtis of an artistic temperament, she piiintcnl w'ell, and w.'ts a 
remarkably gocni mu>ician. She was a hold ridc*r and .active, 
though she was never robust. .She was humorous, and though 
intensely in earnest she had the faculty of at tiin<*s being 
charmingly gay. She dressed with great ta<*te and simplicity. 
Above all things, she loved her home and her livisband, and that 
love was wholly returned. 

While intensely cosmopolitan, she was a great lovei of her own 
country, particularly of the border land between Knglniul and 
Scotland, where sh<* was born, and ii(*r bravery, the dash of her 
leadersliip, her tenacity in struggle, her power of sc*lf-sacri fu,e, 
her indign.ition against wrong, came l«i her perhaps partly 
through her thscent. 

She Imd toendiin? much, especi.dly in the early stages of her 
crusade —the .averlwl glance of former friends, the brutal attac ks 
of ignorant opponents; but the inspiration of a mighty purpose 
enabled her l«) rise above all that and to preserve a serenity of 
mind and of manner tluough it all. 


LIVERPOOL, CITY OF SHIPS. 

Liverpool, likely soon to be shorn of much of its 
importance, is the subject of a brief article in the Pall 
Mall Ma§flzine^ by Mr. John Ma.seficl(l, an enthusiast 
for the sea and for them that go down in ships to it. 
The article is strikingly illustrated. I make one 
extract : -• 

Of all the gri*.at Knglish ports, I.ivcrpool alone gives the visitor 
a sense of the gh>ry and wonder of the .se.n. Other ports, •-uch as 
Portsmouth and Falmouth, are more beautiful ; London h.is 
position, Cardiff a monopoly, Glasgi^w and Belfast have parti- 
cular qualities and drawbacks. But Liverpoed, like New York, 
impresses all who see her with the feeling that here, in this river, 
in this r>onip of waters,'* is the home of all the ships of the sea. 
Liverpool is a grimy town, perhaps ; but more than any city 
known to me .she gives the impression of being a queen among sea- 
ports, like Tyre or Sidon of old. One cannot go up the Mersey, 
along that great sea-highway, without awe, without wonder, 
without humility. She, of all the ports, is royally seated ; and 
the site of the huge river, with a city on ei\cli side as great as 
Carthage, and half the trade of the world flowing past in a 
pageant, is a noble sight, which no art will ever present, and no 
man sing. No other city in the world has suen a pageant of 
docks, ranged like a bulwark before her ; and in no other city 
in the world can a man see such ships so ordered to his desire. 


MARK TWAIN'S CHEQUERED YOUTH. 

I.N the North American Reincw Mark Twain con- 
tinues his autobiography from 1850-63. He tells how 
his generous and irresponsible brother Orion bought 
a w(*c‘kly paper in Hannibal, which he kept alive at a 
dead loss for four years. Mark 'Twain was engaged ni 
a liberal salary, not one cent of which was ever paid, 
'riicn Mark struck out for himself. It is a chequered 
record. Tie worked for awhile in the composing- 
room of the Evening News at St. Louis. Then he; 
went to New York City, where he got work at 
“villainous wages,** and found board in a “suffi- 
ciently villainous mechanics’ boarding-hou.se.” Then 
he worked for some months as a “sub” on tiu 
Inquirer and Public Ledger in Philadelphia. Then 
he rejoined his brother in a little job printing, work- 
ing for two years without ever collecting a cent of 
wages. 'Then he hapiMii^ed to find a fifly-dollar bill 
in the street, and, having done his best to iliscover 
its owner, he went to (‘incinnati and worked for 
several months in the printing ofliee of Wrightson 
and Company. He resolved to go to the head 
waters of tlie Amazon and collect coca. He 
went down to New Orleans, and then found that 
no boats left for the mouth of the Am.a/on, and 
probably there would not In: any during that cen- 
tury. He had no money to speak of, .so he 
borrowed a hundred dollars from a brother-in-law,, 
whom he had “ ac(]iiired ” several years before, and 
paying this as premium, he became in eighteen nionths 
a comiHJtent pilot on the Missi.ssippi. He served ir^ 
that cajiacity until the river traffic w^as brought to a 
.standstill by the breaking out of the Civil War. His 
brother, having failed as a job printer, took up law, and 
finally obtained a position under (iovernor Nye as 
secretary to the new territory of Nevada. Mark Tv :iirt 
went to this new region with his brother. He tells 
how he and his brother attained prosperity — for a 
time : — 

At fust 1 roamvil about the* country seeking silver, but at the 
end of *62 or the beginning of ’63 when T came up from Aurora 
to Ijegin a journalistic life on the Virginia C’ity JSfiterprise^ 1 
was presently sent down to (’arson City to report the legislative 
session. Orion was soon very popular with the members of the 
legislature, because they found that whereas llicy ccjiildn’t 
usually trust each other, nor anybody else, they could tnist him. 
He easily held the Ixdt for honesty in that country, but it didn’t 
do him any goinl in a pecuniary way, because he had no talent 
for either persuading or scaring legislators. But I was differently 
situated. I was there every day in the legislature to dis- 
tribute compliment and censure with evenly bahir.ced 
justice and spread the same over half a page of the Enter pt is* 
every morning, consequently I was an influence. 1 .got the 
legislature to pass a wise and very necessary law requiring every 
corporation doing business in the Territory to record its charter 
in full, without skipping a word, in a record to be kept the 
Secretary of the Territory— my brother. We pnvipered. The 
record -service paid an average of a thousand dollars a month 
in gold. 

These frequent changes of occupation and of scene 
proved doubtless the best university education that 
the humorist could have secured. 
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' MADAME FALLltRES AT THE ELYStE. 

HkR SlMPLK I JFK AND DlSIJKK FOR CkRKMONY. 

In- the Lady's Realm appears an article on “The 
Ijidy at the lilysee/’ by Cirace Ellison, illustrated with 
some interesting photographs. From the article one 
would he inclined to infer that Madame Fallieres is 
much fitter for the humdrum life of a small French 
])rovincial town than for life at the Elysee. Reading 
between, the lines, one would say she was a bour^eoise 
of bourgeoises. It is her duty, the writer says, to 
Inicomfe popular; but this atiparently she has not 
done, being too much out of her element at the 
Elysee, and too retiring and domestic in disposition. 
She is an excellent housekeej^or, wife, and mother. 
She does not appear to be an ecjually excellent 
“ Pr«^sidente.’' Her position, naturally, is not easy. 
Officially she is nobody at all. She is merely 
“ Madame Fallieres,” not Madame the wife of the 
French President. Consequently she cannot (unless 
by courtesy) accompany him to foreign (Courts, nor 
arc visiting Royalties obliged to see her, though they 
are, of course, not tactless enough to avail themselves 
of this dispensation. 

A FRKNCII IIM SIRAI. 

At iho Rihis du Scnjii, as well at ilu* Elysw, Madanu' 
Fallieres has jilw supcrinl<*ii(l<*d her h<»us<'h<»l<l in ihc most 
careful manner. . . . Did not etic|uettc forbid it she wouhl go to 
niarkid with her cook. One Jiaiigc she 1ms made at the Elysee 
lias been greatly criticised. The chef, who had become quite 
as well known an institution as the Loid Mayor’s coachman, has 
been replaced by a fonfon bleu^ a woman cook from the beloved 
Gascon home. This will not only reduce the household 
exiienditurc, but allow the misinss of the house to know all 
the inner mysteries of the kitchen. 

Before her marriage ’ Madame Fallieres was a 
village beauty — “la belle Jeanne Besson,” and her 
marriage wa.*? opix)scd by her parents on the grouml 
of Monsieur Fallieres* t o advanced views. She has a 
son and a daughter, and two nephews also live at the 

MADKMOISELLK FALljfcUES. 

Mademoiselle Fallieres is “ the mysterious personage 
in the President's houseliol 1.” Judging from a 
photograph, she is also the priitty one. She is over 
twenty-five and unmarried. Those who understand 
French life will know what this means. Of course 
tongues wag ; some say she has been crossed in love, 
some that she wants to take the veil. She occupies 
herself, it seems, chiefly in charitable work, and in 
reading— “devouring the driest books,” we are told, 
being her passion. 

MONSIEUR FALLlfeRES’ FIGIIl WirH “ I/EMKONPOINT.’’ 

Monsieur Fallieres, like so many of his nation, is 
threatened with “ rembonpoint.” Every morning, 
therefore, he goes for a two hours* walk, or, rather, 
“ tear.” He returns to work about ten o'clock, in a 
fever heat, his wife waiting to see that he changes his 
clothes and does not catch cold. Like every Ga^on — 
for of course he is a Gascon— Monsieur Fallieres keeps 
the most liberal of tables, loaded with dainties, which 


probably undo all the good the morning trot has done. 
The President's chief companions are his son Anard 
and Monsieur Lanes : and the wits of Montmartre 
have been rude enough to call the trio “ Le Pr(;sident, 
son fils, et L'Ane.” When he began his term of office 
Monsieur Fallieres declared that he would receive 
rich and poor alike, but Monsieur Lancs pul his foot 
down, and stopixid a practice which might have 
exhausted the President, but would certainly have 
made him much more popular. 

THE ELYSf:E “llorEI..*’ 

Madame Fallieres, in fact, regards the Elysde 
merely as a hotel in which she must spend seven 
years of her life, excejit when she can escape to her 
extremely simple eoiinlry house at Loupillon, in 
(ia.scony. Rambouillet, the President's other official 
residence, she regards merely as a country hotel. She 
docs not wear Jewels. She never had them before, 
why should she now? she asks, not very logi ally. 
Stale visits and receiitions— in short, ceremonial of all 
kinds seem to be torture to her. At Loupillon, how- 
ever, open house is kept, but Paris clothes are left in 
Paris. I'he writer thinks Madame Fallieres, with her 
love of sim|>licity and her fondness for visiting the 
very poor, would have been a great actfuisition in a 
country i)arsonage. She is, infcrentially, not an 
ac(|uisition at the Hllysce. 

MORE CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. 

Moi. Y, (piaini sayings of children are quoted in the 
Sunday at Home, They are mostly concerned with 
some unfortunate confusion of thought in the childish 
brain of the sayer — due to too much, or perhaps to 
not enough, repetition of the lesson desired to be 
instilled. Sometimes, however, it is the extreme' 
literality of the child-mind which is the origin of the 
quaint saying, as, for instance, in the case of the 
small boy w^ho did not believe that Solomon was as 
ric h as [People thought : — 

“ Why not ?” “ Hecausc it says he ‘ slept with his fathers,* 

ami if he was so rich he would have bail a lieil of his own I ** 

It was a very grammatical little soul who turned 
“ Aaron and Hur ” into “ Aaron and She ! *’ And a 
very practical one who, on being asked what he or 
she learnt from the story of the Shunamitc and her 
stricken child, replied : — “ That we shouldn't go out 
in the sun without our hats.” “ Who were the foolish 
virgins ? ” another child was asked. “ 'Phem as 
didn’t get married ! *' was the reply. 

(grandmamma on one occasion had been doing 
her best to tell the small son of an officer about 
Goliath;— ^ 

“Thank you, Granny,” said the budtiing Napoleon,^ “but 
you haven't told me what regiment Goliath lielongei! to ! " 

Solomon having been quoted to a small boy as 
authority for a spared rod meaning a spoilt child, he 
observed sagely ; “ He didn't say that till he was 
growed up ! ” 
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ENGLISH WOMEN THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 

Thkir Inferiority to Thkir French Sisters. 

A MOST interesting and suggestive comparative esti- 
mate of the characteristic (pialities of the English and 
French peoples is contributed to the FortnighUy Rn'inu 
by Madame de Coulevain. She declares thnt, looking 
at the English people as a whole, though they have 
neither taste nor the artistic sense, they posse.ss, in a 
very high degree, comprehension of justice, of liberty, 
and pride in their individuality. 

UKVOI’ION TO THEIR COUNTRY. 

She is much impressed by the loyalty of the English 
people to the Sovereign as the incarnation of the 
country : — 

For tiicir cniintry they have unliniitrd uiiihition, .lihI no ciforl 
and nosarriAcc would c<isl tliein loo iiiikIi in ordci to kt'rp tiint 
in the foregiound. They must have at their head the man who 
is the ImnI born and of the highest rank. 'They would not lie 
ut all content to be represented by a man of the middle class. 
For the people, as indeed for the whole nation, the King 
incarnates the itlca of country in the same way as the Union 
Rck, hence the pef3pU.*\ respect ami loyalisin. 'They have aKi^ 
fancy, the feeling thai the King belongs to them individually, 
that he does the i)iisiness of the country, and o«msequently the 
businos.sof the people. Th«.* filial .sentiineiil they had f<»r <^)ueen 
Victoria was the most touching thing to see. 'The only country 
in which it is gmul to l)e a queen or a lior.se is Knglaiid, and in 
saying this I mean to pay a tribute to its loy.iliy and it:» 
humaneness. 

A iK.M; ;ei) and stoud perskveranck. 
Although tiui Englishman is a somewhat stoliu 
individual, the writer notes a tendency in the masses 
towards the romantic, and a great desire for emotion. 
This craving for artificial emotion is met by an 
alarming ipiaiitity of penny novels, which supply an 
intellectual nourishment which is poor but clean : — 

In England the man of the people accoinplislies liis task with- 
out any eiiiliiisiasm, but with a dogged per*.overance. The 
cuiisciousiu'ss of his strength and a generous instinct prompt him 
to aid the weak, and no one is more ready to give a helping 
hand, ... A great number, too, nre tirunken brutes, who sink 
to the gutter, who *!rag their families with them, and who will 
die there. There are more of these human wastrels in England 
than anywhere else. 

MARTYRI)O.M OF THE ENOI.rsiI WORK I NO- WOMAN. 

In England, Madame de Coulevain declares empha- 
tically, woman occupies a very much lower iK)sition 
than she does in France. Sixtaking of the w'oman of 
the English lower class, she says : — 

Her life is very much sadder. Hit work i'% to .supply numljer. 
When one secs her, haggard -looking ami faded, at her wash-tub, 
surroumled by her little broo<|, one can no longer ihink of 
reproaching her for letting her husbaml go to work badly fed 
and badly clothed. Many of these women arc brave creatures, 
and one wonders how, with finly two hands, the.y gel through 
so much work. They have a right to the hrst place in the 
history of human martyrs. 

* HER HAPPIER FRENCH SISI’ER. 

The Frenchwoman of the same class has a far 
happier lot : — 

The p-renchman is, I believe, a better father and a better 
husband than the Englishman -at any rale, he is more agreeable 
in these two qualities. He puls a certain reAnemeiit into his 
love, and with him affection often sulxliics his animality. He is 


capable of deep affection for his gasses and for his btnergeoise^ os 
he calls his children and his wife. His bourgeoise ! She is 
indited an admirable creature. She always bears half, if not 
three-quarters, of the burden of life, and she protects the little 
briHKl and the iiuiiie. Shrewd, valiant, and prudent, she 
rxiTf’ises a very real influence over the decisions of her husbaml. 
He does not vole until he has “talked things over with her.” 
She prides h(T.self on turning her husbaml out well, on seeing 
him well dressed. The meals that .she takes him to his place of 
work are most appetising. Thanks to her there is no workman 
more comfortable lliaii the French workman, and if it were not 
for alcoholism there would be none happier. With marvellous 
intuition she sometimes divines the vocation of one or other of 
her children, ami at the price of a liumlrcd sacrifices she puls him 
on tin* road to fortune, perhaps even to fame. 

VERY SI.MPLE, KINORANT, AND VIRTUOUS. 

In the lower middle chis.s she finds the comparison 
to be again entirely in favour of the Frenchw'oman, who 
is far more truly a helpmate to her husband than her 
English sister : 

In the lower middle class in F-nglaml the wife ilocs not, as a rule, 
help herluisbaml in his work. 1 le must maintain her, according to 
.Anglo-Saxon principles. If he cannot do this she feels that she i.i 
humiliated. Tin* worst of it is she is a very bail housekeeper. She 
is utterly ignorant of that art in whiidi the Frenchwoman is past 
ini>tress, namely, to do much with little, (irowlh is -lower with 
our neighbours than with us. In thiscl.iss the higher faculties are 
in the most embryonic stage. SnobUsm, on llie contrary, is 
gelling more and more marketl. People in this class are 
beginning to stand on lip-locs in order to see those above lliem 
ami copy them. lAdlowiiig the example, they thus sci: a certain 
discipline of life is ob.served. and an atle nrt is made to do the 
correct thing, such, for instance, as to nnkt* some change in 
driss for the evening meal, to go .away for week-ends, and to 
invite one's friends to the house, keligiori and politics are the 
lv\o principal subjects of conversation outside business. In 
short, the people of this class ere veiy simple, very ignorant, and 
very virtuous. 

THE SUPERIORITV OF THE FRENCHWOMAN. 

The French middle class has not the same charac- 
teristics : — 

It is more brilliant, more active and more prosperous. The 
woman is the soul of it. In this class she is truly the partner of 
the man, aiul she is often superior to him. In the provinces, 
while the husband is playing cards or sipping his absinthe, she 
is attending to business, without any detriment to her house- 
hold. She works eagerly for the sake of filling the stocking in 
which her daughters arc to And their wedding dowry, her sous a 
nest egg, and often wealth, for in many cases she does actually All 
the stocking. 

Contrasting the middle classes of the two countries, 
Madame de Coulevain says : — 

In the middle class in France there is more of the higher life, 
more intuition, less discipline, and less individual initiative. 
Forces arc not mustered as well as in England. The French 
middle class docs not understand economising time, but it knows 
h 9 W to economise money. The same narrowness of ideas is to 
l>e found as in England, and the same Puritanism. In France 
the middle class is not snobbish, but ridiculously exclusive. 

Madame de Coulevain concludes an extremely inte^ 
csiing article by some observations as to the effect of 
American women on English society and life. They 
are everywhere, she says — Court, in town, in the 
country. Their influence is becoming more and more 
obvious. She largely lays at their door the responsi- 
bility for the increase of luxury and expenditure and 
the accelerated movement of the social whirlpool. 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 

I. — By Mrs. Thomas Hardy. 

The Woman at Home publishes a symposium upon 

Ought Women to Have the Suffrage ? ** to which 
Mrs. R. J. Campbell, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. 'Fhomas 
Hardy, Miss Annie Kenney, Lady Laura Ridding, 
and Mrs. Bernard Sliaw contribute. Without exrei)- 
tion they are all in favour of the enfrancliisement of 
women. The great reason for giving the vote to 
women, Mrs. Thomas Hardy says, is that the times 
are fully ripe for it, and so are the women who desire 
to have it : — 

r* At the pri-senl lime our liriri.-^l.ition is one-siilctl, nne-sexed 
and most harmful for men, women, and children, e^pecially the 
latter. If the work of men’s government llirouglioiii the whole 
civilised woild were juil(;od by the .standard of any other kind 
of work, il would be condci\inrd as an utter failure, as a <lis- 
astrous chaos of warfare, poverty, perstmal .ni'^rundibemeiU, 
n)adnes.s, cruelty, and unstamped-out ciime. 

Men need not greatly fear the particii)ation of 
women in ])ublic affairs, she !)elievcs, at least for a 
generation, bec.ause energy of intellect is not an atti- 
tude of mind which can be easily and rapidly assumed 
after long-continued suppression, (jovernmeiit, she is 
very sure, is particularly fitted for woman’s abilities. 
It is the very proviiK'c of women, and it is an 
absurdity for men to deny this aptitude and insist 
upon ruling alone. If ever a diuil government gets 
established, an immense advantage will .accrue to the 
whole population, and especially to the children. 

II. - By Mr.s. Bkknard Suaw. 

Of course women ought to have the suffrage, Mrs. 
Bernard Shaw e.vclaims, and all men and most women 
know that it ought to be given them. She ridicules 
the futility of the arguments urged against the enfran- 
chisement of women, csjwcially that particAihir thread- 
bare contention that women should not vote because 
they do not fight : — 

They know, these dispiibinls, ih:il women, ihougli by a con- 
vention they do mil enter the army or the navy, risk their lives 
for their country and their race in far j;reater numbers, and fiir 
oftener than men do. It would be fairer and more reasonable 
to assert that no man shall have a vote because no man can Ixrar 
a child, than it is to say no woman >hall have a vote bccau>c! no 
woman can bear arms. 

It is not arguments, however, that the advocates of 
woman’s suffrage have to contend against, but the 
determination of man to retain women as domestic 
slaves and creatures of his jileasure : — 

A man does not want the woman with whom he enters into 
personal relations to be either intellectual, original, independent, 
^If-willed, courageous, or public-spiriU:** ; he likes her to be 
intelligent, conventional, dependent, submissive, tiinid,^ and 
private-spirited. He wants to feel in his home that he is not 
only master and owner, but lawgiver and deity. 


In the Atlantic Monthly much the most important 
article, from an English poijit of view, that on “ The 
American Consul and American Trade,” is separately 
noticed. Mr. Theodore Munger writes on one 
** Shakespeare of Warwickshire ” ; and Lafeadio 
Hearn’s recent life is reviewed at length. 


A REFORMED AND RECONSTRUCTED PAPACY. 

The Pipe Dream of an American. 

Dr. Briggs, who was tried for heresy fifteen years 
ago by the Presbytery of New York, and who in 1898 
was ordained a preacher in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, is now dreaming dreams of a reformed and 
reconstructed Papacy. In the North American Review 
for February 1 5 he writes at length on “ The Real 
and the Ideal in the Papacy.” This is the way in 
which he sums up his meditations as to the reunion of 
Christendom under the ffigis of a reformed Pope : — 

There arc no serious barriers in the way of such a trans* 
fornialion of ihe Papacy a*) may remove the chief objections of 
those Churches which do not at prcNent recognise its supreme 
jurisrliction. The great principle of ui.ily of Greek and Oriental 
Churches may liccome operative in < Kcumcnical Councils truly 
representing the entire C^hristian world. Such Councils may by 
thf'ir decisions so supplement, enlarge and improve the past 
ileei.sions of the Roman (.'atholic ('hurch and Popes that the 
jectimis to them may be removed and die entire world may accept 
the results. The infallible and irrefonnable determinations of 
t’ouncils and Popes art* ft‘w, anti these may be so explained, 
limited or'enlargcnl, and the e.s.sentiai so discriminated from the 
unessential, that even these discriminations may no longer be 
stumbling-blocks to the world. Tlit* great principle of Protestant 
(Christianity, the consent of the Christian people, may become 
operative in the introdurtion of repre.senlatives of the people 
into the jiresbyterial and synmlical system of the Church. The 
bureaucracy of the (Cardinalatc and the Congregations at Rome 
may be reduced to the efficient .'«ystein in use in all modem 
representative governments. The absolutism of the Pope may 
be destroyed by a constitution defining carefully the limitation 
and extent of his powers. The government of the Pope may be 
fortified an<l at the same time liniitetl by a Council meeting every 
three or ri\e years, representing the entire Christian world. The 
U .^isdutive function of the IVijiacy may lie eliminated from the 
exrcutive, as in the best modern Stales. The judicial function 
of the Papacy may be separated by the organism of a supreme 
court of Chiislrnrloin. There is nothing in any infallible deci- 
'.iun of Councils aim! Popes that in any way prevents some such 
iransformation of the Papacy as is here conceived of. This 
ideal may be in its details an illusion — doubtless most will think 
it such — but whethttr the outlines of this ideal and its details be 
mistaken in whole or in part, it is certain, as Jesus Christ our 
Sa\doiir reigns over II is C 'hurch and the world, that some day, 
in some way, the Papacy will be tefurmecl so as to correspond 
with His ideal, and will be so transformed as to make it the 
executive hctad of a universal C'hurch. 

Dr. Briggs should go to Rome and try to convert 
the Pope to his way of thinking. He will return a 
wiser and a sadder man. 

**The House” Reported by its Leaders. 

The custom of the British Sovereign to receive 
reports of proceedings in the House of Commons 
from the Leaders of the House supplies Mr. McDonagh 
with interesting copy for the Grand, He says : — 

The library at Buckingham Palace contains all the reports, 
1>ound in volumes, which Queen Victoria reccivefl from the 
Leaders of the House of Commons during her reign. The 
writers of the reports were great Parliamentarians and states- 
men — I#onl John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, I.ord Palmerston, 
Disraeli, Sir Stafford Northcotc, Glailstone, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, W. H. Smith, Sir William Harcourt, and Arthur 
Balfour. What interesting reading they must make, these 
descriptions of many memorable nights in the House of Commons 
from the pens of the Leaders of the Assembly ! 
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A WHITE HAN’S WORLD. 

Why Wumkn Ark Exci-udko From It. 

“ Thk world of modern intellectual life is in reality 
a white man’s world.” And, adds Mr. W. S. Thomas 
in an article on “ 'Fhe Mind of Woman and the Lower 
Races” in the January number of the American 
Journal of Sociolo^^ few women, and j)crhaps no 
blacks, have ever entered this world in the fullest 
sense. 

TWO rusTiNcr (:r..\ssKs. 

Men and w'omen, he points out, still form two dis- 
tinct classes that are not in free communication with 
leach other ; - 

Nnt only art; womi-ri iin.ihlc and unwilliii^ to he coiniiiuni- 
eatctl with directly, iinconveiilionally and truly on miiiy sub' 
ji’Cts, but men are unvvillin.Li to talk to them. 1 di» not h.ive in 
iniiiii situations involvin;' (^ursliiuis of propriety or delicacy 
alone, but a certain habit ol restraint, orij'inalinj; doubtless in 
miners rclalini; to sex, ex'en ls to all intercourse with wtmien, 
with the result that they are n d really adinitte«l to the intel- 
lectual witrld <^f men ; an I then* is not only a reluctance on the 
part of men to admit them, but a reluctance -or rather, a te.il 
inability — on their pin to enter. Modesty with reference to 
personal habits ha-* becom.’.so iiij^ruined and habiiud, and to d«> 
anythin;^ freely is so forei.i;n to woman, that even free thought i" 
almost of the nature of an im iuMlesiy in her. 

woM \N* : an' am \ TKrR. 

Human nature does not drift into intellectual 
pursuits voluntarily, hut is forced into them in con- 
nection with the urgency of practli'al activities. 
Women as a whole have not in the pist been com- 
pelled as a sex to undergo th * physical activity which 
results in the tievelopmciU of i elligence. They 
cannot be called at the presen* time intellectual, 
because they are not taught t^ ’ nv and manipulate 
the materials of knowledge. l^ck of practice 

makes woman an amatc.ur : -- 

Kvcii iho iiiO’^t serious \vouii:ii of the present d.iy stand, in 
any work they iin Icrtake, in pniciscly the .'.ame ndatioii to men 
that the amateur stands to the priifcsdonal in games. Theymuy 
lie desperately iiiteresteil and m.iy work to the limit of endurance 
at times ; but, like the .iniatcur, they got into the game late, .and 
have not had a life-time of practice, or they d<» not have the 
ailvantage of that pace gained only by compel ing incessantly 
with players of the very lirM rank. No one will contend that 
the amateur in billiards has a nervous organisation less fitted to 
the pine than the professional ; it is a< I mi lied that the diffjrence 
lies ill the constant practiejof the professional, the more exact- 
ing standards prevailing in tlse professional ranks, ami constant 
play in “ fust company.” A group of women would make a 
sorry spectacle in competition with a set of men who made 
billiards their life-work. Hiil how sad a spectacle the eminent 
philosophers of the world w<iuhl make in the sjime competition ! 

A r,OOt) MKMORV A HAD SlUN. 

Mr. Thomas admits that a tenacious memory is a 
characteristic of womcjn. But a good memory is, he 
maintains, the mark of an inferior or undeveloped 
intelligence ; — 

It may even he said that a good memory for details is a sign 
of an untrained or imitative mind. As tJie mind l>ccomes more 
inventive, the memory is less co-iccrneil with the details of know- 
ledge and more with the knowledge of places to find the details 
when they are -needed in any special problem. 


iTHK AMERICAN WOMAN. 

Even in America, he ronicnds, women do not lead 
a perfectly free intellectual life in common with 
men 

The jifTsotial liberty of women is, comparatively speaking, so 
great in America, suggestion and lopies for imitation are spread 
broadcast so copiou-^ly in the schools, newspapers, books, and 
lectures, and occupations and interests arc becoming so varied, 
that a number of women of natural ability anil character are 
riMlising some definite aim in a perfect way. Hut thise are 
sporadic ease.s, representing usually some definite intere.st rather 
liian a full intellectual life, and resembling also in ibeir nature 
and rarity the elevation of a peasant to a position of eminence 
in Kuropi*. 

A iii(;riKk (jvii.is\TiON. 

When tlie chasm has been bridged that at present 
divides the intellectual life of the two sexes, and the 
fiiUy-clevel optid intelligenco of women is added to 
that of men, we may expect a new and a higher 
civilisation : — 

It is certain, at any rate, that luu civilisation is not of the 
Iiigliest type possible In all of oui ivliilions there is loo much 
of primitive man’s lighting iiistincl and technique ; and it is not 
impossible t!.at the participation of woman anii the bnver races 
will contribute new elenu*nts, change the stress of attention, 
disturb the equilibrium, ami force a crisis which will result in 
the reconstruction of our habiu on more sympathetic and 
equitable orinciples. 

THE MARRIAGE QUESTION IN SPAIN. 

In discussing this topic, a writer in the Revista 
Contemporanea draws a gloomy picture of the 
Spaniards. 'Fhey are becoming weaker, poorer, and 
more liable to sickivss every day ; they die prema- 
turely, and those who live to lie old have an air of sad- 
ness and of physical and mental incapacity. Unfor- 
tunately, those w'ho rai.sn a warning voice are derided, 
and no heed is paid to the admonitions of scientific 
men. 

'Fhe Spaniards are shunning marriage to a consider- 
able extent ; that is, broadly sjicaking, tHe cause of 
this degeneracy. The people are growing selfish; 
they will not marry unless they can have sufficient 
money to keep them in comfort, and as the majority 
cannot expect to live in that comfortable style which 
their imagination pictures as the ideal, or something 
near it, they avoid it. 

lit marrying, the prositective husband thinks of the 
dowry ; that is the all-important question, and the wife 
counts for very little. It matters not how weak or 
unsuitable she be, provided that she can bring a 
rtisp-wCtablc dowrry. The result of such a union is 
plainly foreshadowed ; the husband may be degenerate 
and indolent, the wife is physically unfit, and perhaps 
lethargic also, and what can be expected of the 
children ? 

The men of Spain must throw off their selfish desire 
for comfort, must marry at the proper time of life, and 
make up their minds to do battle with the exigencies 
of life encumbered ” with a family ; in due time 
there will be a new and a virile Spain. That is the 
burden of the story in the Revista Contemporanea. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE. 

Mr. John Ball Osbornk, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly on “ The American Consul and American 
Trade*’— an article that has now a certain loi)ical 
interest for us —insists again and again on the benefit 
resulting to American trade from the published re- 
ports of the consuls. 'Fhe Consular Service has 
recently been put on a new basis. An “ eflficienry- 
record ” is kept of all consuls, and though they do 
not actually get good conduct m irks, they are pro- 
moted or not according to the goodness or badness 
of this record. 'J'he first result of establishing the 
“ efficiency-record ” has been that the consular reixirts 
were not only more numerous, but much better. 

CONSULAR RKPORTS: THK VARIOUS KINDS. 

'There are, in the States, three chief kinds of con- 
sular re[)orts : (i) monthly reports, published since 
1880, 7,000 of which are printed every month; (2) 
ilaily reports, established in 185^8, about 5,700 of 
which are printed, and sent mostly to newspapers 
and great commercial concerns ; and (.t) sjiccial re- 
ports, required from certain carefully sclecietl consuls 
Mr. Osborne says : — 

Many inip«»rliint in forei^;ii coiuiliirs lum* 

si'curcMl by Aiiicncun firms tbrnuLih intrlli;;ciicc imblislinl in the 
( (Misiilur Reports ; many valiial le inarkfls have been cli.s- 
cnverf<l, aixl :ii(]uire<i markets .s.if4*yuar<lc<l, as a n.sull of ilu* 
vigilanee and prompt aelioii of the consuls. 

The <laily reports were ])ublished because, for 
obvious reasons, it was ofu*n disadvantageous to 
withhold the information sent in by the consuls until 
the monthly reports could appear. 'The special reiKirts 
have been in c.xistcnce for a considerable time, but 
were not published separately before 1890. So . of 
them are now out of print, but othens, espeeiall) on.e 
on “ Streets and Highways,” has been in such demniv’ 
as to call for a second edition. 'They deal with 
subjects as “Fruit Culture in Foreign Countiies”; 
“ Vagrancy and Tublic Charity in Foreign Countries ” ; 
“ Industrial Education and Industrial Conditions in 
(iermany.” 

CO^N'SULAK REPORTS ON NON-COMMERCIAL SUUJELTS. 

'To the three classes of reports above i-numerated 
there ought really to be acldcd a fourth : Consular 
reports on subjects that cannot strictly be considered 
commercial, such as “ Bull-fights in Spain ” ; “ (ierman 
Colonies in Asia-Minor”; “The Plague of Mice in 
Russia ” ; “ Pawnshops ” in various European 

countries ; “ The Penal Colony of New Caledonia,” 
and “ Airships in Switzerland.” 

THE EDI'ING OF CONSULAR REPORTS. 

The Statistical Office at first undertook this task. In 
1897 its name was changcxl to the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce; and in 1903 this Bureau was transferred 
to the Department of Commerce and l^abour, and the 
Bureau of Statistics consolidated with it. In the 
Bureau of Trade Relations reports are carefully read 
and, if need be, revised : — 

Not infrequently [we are told] a report is of such character sis 
tO:,inake it inexpedient to publish any portion, in which case it 
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is filed in toto in ihc archives of the Dep.'irtment of .State for 
future reference. All stateinenls in the reports calculated to 
c.TU>>e .iilversc criticism in a foreign country or to bring about 
diplomatic representations on the part of another government,- 
are omitted from the material transmitted to the Department of 
Commerce and I.abour for piiblicaliim. 

In short, anything likely to give offence -of any kind 
to a foreign country is left out. 

BRinsH ANM) (;krman con.sular reports. 

'Though naturally the writer thinks American con- 
sular reports the best, he freely concedes that after 
them, come British and Herman reports. Excellent 
features of the Cicrman consular system, which the 
United States might with advantage emulate, are the 
commercial attaches, and the practice of communi- 
cating confidentially a certain amount of information 
to (rcrman merchants and manufacturers before it 
is* made generally public. I .atcr on this information 
is published in an ordinary con.siilar report. Com- 
mercial attaches, which the Briti.sh (Government aa 
well as the (German maintains, are attached to con- 
sulates, but have no diplomatic status. German 
attac hes are not even ix'rmancntly' engaged, and are 
obliged to return pt^iriodieally to Germany to make 
oral reports to their .superior offiicrs, and keep in 
touch with home conditions. 'They arc usually expe- 
rienced business men, well versed in economic and 
commercial questions. Briti.sh attaches are recognised 
intermediaries for British Chambers of CJommerce, 
merchants, and shippers, who have a right to demand 
information about and assistani‘e in commercial 
matter* fiuii; them. With these two exceptions, Mr. 
O. borne evinenlly doi\«; not th.nk the United States 
iias much to leirn out consuls that is worth 
learning 

fb.\se Teeth by the Million. 

rmLADELPiiiA boasts the largest tooth factory in 
the worlil. So, at least, Mr. H. I). Jones assures us 
in the February number of the technical World 
Afaj^azinc, False teeth, which a few years ago weie 
made by the individual dentist for his customer, are 
now turned out of factories by the million. 'The 
industry has i)een so devcloi^d that teeth are now- 
made to order to a i^articiilar ]>atlern, and so care- 
fully malched in colour as to be indistinguLshable 
from their real neighbours : — 

Mon fi'orjucntly w-mi lo»*th made to match thoir tobacco- 
stained grinders. Then the colouring work dobe liiis to be of 
.an exp'rl onler, and here .again the trained eyts of women are 
einplDyccl, for they have been cdiic.atetl from childhotvt to match 
colours and arc far belter filled for such work than men. A 
large business is done in these tinted teeth, and the art of 
colouring to match samples is quite as important in its way as. 
the making of the icetli to match the shape of the genuine ones.' 
Sometimes the factory receives an order for what are called 
“freak teeth,’* that is, teefli so different from those usually 
found in the human head, and of so peculiar a colour, that the 
lalioiatory experts are at work for hours before they can hit 
upon the right thing. If the toothless customer wdll pay the 
price, he or she can h.ave teeth of any shape or colour desired, 
for it i.s only a question f)f turning experts loose on the Older* 
But the faddist in fal«ic teeth must pay high for such luxmies. 
The teeth that are sent out carded ny the hundred are quite 1^ 
different matter. 
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HOW THE WEST INJURES INDIA. 

In the Ttuiian Revitw for January Sir W. Wcddcrbum 
calls attention to the indirect evil India suffers from 
the influence of Western life and thouglit : — 

If in recent years the Indian people have had to siillrr more 
from one cause than from another it is from the new Impt-riali^n, 
which arrogates to itself a monopoly t)f British patriotKiii. If 
Englishmen have l)i'«-n unfairly preferred to Imlians for high 
office, if Indian interests have been sacriliej:d to I .aneadiio*, if 
military payments have hern saddled upon Imlia for the: benefit 
of the Ur it ish taxpayer, these acts «)f injustice arc the natural 
fruit of such spurious patriotism, which is only another name for 
race and national .selii.'thness. Is this the inoraliiy which our 
reformers wisli to set for Imitation btTnre the younger genera- 
tion? Do they love the sin, while hating the sinner? I^it 
(hem not be deceived and drawn away upon a htlsc issue. 

As a corrective of the baleful influence of British 
Jingoism on the younger school of Indian n formers, 
Sir William Wedderhurn urges the Itidian reformers, 
who are weak, to secure an alliance with the British 
reformers, who are strong. 'Fhe existing conneetion 
between England and India must he put on a iirofier 
footing, as a just partnership, in place of the c.xisting 
relationship of master and servant. If this he done, 
England and' India may become the pioneers of a 
“ Parliament of Man,” the first members of a “ Federa- 
tion of the world.” 

Mr. Rao Bahudar Kirtakar, writing in the same, 
review, attributes Hindoo degeneration to a spirit of 
selfish individualism whieh, beginning in thcneglec.t of 
the practical teaching of the Vedanta^ is furtlier inten- 
sified by our contact with the present materiali.stic agi: of 
European civili.sation, whose God is Mammon and 
not the God of Jesus Christ. 


THE IDEAL OF INDIAN NATIONALITY. 

To the llie Rev. Aiidrews 
contributes a well-writltai paper on the ideal of Indian 
nationality. He finds the world-.shaping evenl.s at the 
beginning of the present century to he tlu^ vieiory of 
Japan over Russia and the rise of nationalism in Asia. 
He says the spirit of nationality is creating ^ ni:\v 
Asia before our eyes. Its power is felt in Teheran and 
Cabul, Calcutta and Pekin. He contrasts the spon- 
taneous self-achievement and assimilative advance of 
Western civilisation in Japan W'ilh the external .super- 
imposed and artificial progress of the same civilisation 
in India. The depressing fact of foreign coiupiest, 
the enervating conditions of siib-troj)i(Ml heat, the 
disintegrating effect of caslc-divisions, have imjieded 
the development of India. But there are now many 
signs, he says, of a national spirit arising outside tht: 
beaten track of Government routine. “ Hoik; is in the 
4lir. Already educated India is tingling with new life.” 
‘‘Whether the national movement starting with such 
promise of varied activity will be strong enough to stir 
the age-long conservatism of the village communities, 
time alone can show.” The great Mohammedan com- 
munity still stands aloof, but the younger generation 
promises to contribute many of the truest nationalists. 
But not only must Hindu and Musalman unite together 
as Indians — Brahmin and Sudra must do the same. 


THE MO.ST PRESSING REFORMS. 

To promote the vitality and virility of the race, the 
writer insists that child-marriages, enforced widow- 
hood, and idol-worship need to l)e removed. Sanita- 
tion must be introduced into the villages, and schools 
for Indian gentlemen should be placed in the invigor- 
ating hill district. But “ strength depends in early 
stages upon united leadership. What is needed 
to-day in India is tlie inspiration of a great 
leader and a readiness to sink minor diflerences 
and follow his lead.” Mr. Andrews wisely points 
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out that if the national government and the Briti.sh 
government develop mutual antagonism, the future is 
dark : hut “the national movement, if welcomed with 
sympathy and encouragement and allowed a free yet 
ordered development, may prove a bulwark to the 
Briti.sh rule and the salvation of India.” At present 
the ideal of the Indian nationalists is “that India 
should some day take her place beside the self- 
governing colonies as an autonomous unit of the 
British Empire.” ^ 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS. 

The writer appends a postscript describing the 
impressions derived during his visit to the National 
Congress. He laments the endeavour of the 
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younger party to introduce a universal boycott of 
things English. He also regrets the admission of 
10,000 spectators who were not delegates. At the 
same time, he says, he camt; away from the Congress 
with hope strengthened. He found a moral earnest- 
ness, a serious purpose;, a high patriotism, a wide acti- 
vity which, if guided rightly, can hui issue in nation 
building. 

TAXING THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. 

Gkrmam experiments with the land tax form the 
subject of an interesting study in ihr. American Rn'icio 
of Kevieius by W. C. I)rrh_T. He ofx'iis hy saying 
that American people are just nr)w de(;])ly interested 
in studying how great fortunes are a*;ciimiilate<l, and 
have noticed l;ow many have sprung from specula- 
tions in real estate. He .says that in mo^t European 
countries a check on the landowner appropriating the 
unearned increment has been applied in the form of 
a tax on transfers of real estate. In France and 
Belgium it reaches nearly 7 per cent, of iht; value;. 
Germany has a<lopted a more hold and direct curb 
upon land speculation. A beginning was made, 
.strange to say, not in Germany itself, hut in the 
German colony of Kiao (Jhau, in China, by decree 
of the Imperial Government, in 1898. In 1893 Von 
Miquel got enacted a law to enable municipalities 
and communes to tax land according to its market 
value. The towns did not exercise their option 
under this law until 1898. Now 275 towns 
and villages have adopted it. An instance of 
its working is quoted from the city of Spandau, 
where the owner of extensiw- suburban lands had 
been paying only twenty-three dollars a year on the 
revenue derived from potatoes an<l garden truck. His 
tax was at one blow raised to 3,330 dollars. The 
Kiao Chau precedent was adopted by the city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 190.1. Fifteen Prussian 
cities have now introduced it. The Prussian Diet has 
passed a measure enabling the Kreise (the lowest 
municipal area) to collect a graduated tax upon sales 
of land. The State legislatures of Bavaria, Baden, 
Hesse, and Saxony have also adopted measures for the 
introduction of the increment tax. 

The Kiao Chau system does not wait until the land 
is sold in order to collect the increment, but collects 
it upon all lands every twenty-five years, even if they 
have not changed hands during that time. It is 
collected by the State. In Prussia it is collected by 
the municipality. There are var uions in the adminis- 
tration of the law in the different States that have 
adopted it. 

The March number of Wester mannas Monatshefte 
contains an article on the late Fricilrich Westermann, 
the editor and publisher aof the magazine since 1879. 
The magazine, founded by George Westermann, has 
just completed its fiftieth year. The numbers are 
^utifully illustrated, and the idea of the magazine 
is said to have been suggested by Harper, 
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WILL AMERICAN INFLUENCE CONTINUE IM 
HAWAII? 

In the Revue de Paris of February i and 15 
Louis Aubert deals with the < question of Hawaii, where 
he says the real race conflict between the United. 
States ami Japan must be studied. 

HOW TO ATT t AC T WHITE RACES. 

After the application of the law of exclusion drove 
the Chine.se element from Hawaii and permitted the 
arrival in great niinihers of Japanese, the latter, writea 
M. Aubert, sodti became so powerful a force in the 
islands that the planters almost wished for a new 
Chinese immigration to neutralise them. He asks 
whether the more costly importation of white labour 
wojuld not be the more economical in the long nm 
but to make this possible there would have to be a 
change in the method of administration. 'To retain, 
wliite men, good wages mu.st be paid and life alto- 
gether made more attractive. A revolution in the 
cultivation of sugar, by which large plantations would 
be converted into a number of small ones managed 
inde|)en(Jently by white men, would also have to be 
effected. 

RIVAT.RV BETWEEN JAPAN AND AMERICA. 

The true cause; of alarm in California, continues 
the writer, is that the Japanese in Hawaii have not 
been content to remain coolies. The coffee-growing, 
the banana-growing, the building trades, and all the 
small industries arc now in the hands of the Japanese,, 
and everyw'here they have become serious rivals to* 
the Americans. At the san'.e time white men arc 
absolutely essential in every enterprise rec^uiring inven- 
tion or technical skill, and to com[)ensate them for exile 
from their own country and their aversion to work 
with Asiatics they have to be well fiaid. 

THE WHITES GROW'ING T.AZV. 

On the other hand, the climate, the new life, and 
the fact that Orientals are always at hand who may 
be ordered to do all actual labour, seems to have 
somewhat demoralised the whites, and gradually and 
unconsciously they h.ive grown lazy in the exercise of 
manual labour, and have become content to devote 
their energies to matters requiring the use of the 
intelligence only. 

JAPANESE IN THE ASCENDANT. 

Socially and politically the Americans remain 
masters of the islands ; but will their influence con- 
tinue ? That they have been able to maintain it so 
long has been due mainly to the instability of the 
Japanese population. But all this is changing, and 
soon the United States will have to distinguiA 
between the Japanese born and brought up in Hawaii 
and the mere immigrant from Japan. The loss 01 
political influence in Hawaii may cost the United 
States much more than the value of th^ islands* 
Strategically, too, the islands are most important* ' 
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• .. ^PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

Aftkr a Hundred Vkars. 

Proiestan t missions in China will celebrate their 
centenary in April of this year. In 1807 Robert 
Morrison was the sole Protestant missionary in the 
.country. In 1905, according to TAc Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer for February, there were 3,270 
missionaries and their wives labouring in the Cliina 
mission held. 'I'liough the first mission to China was 
despatched a hundred years ago, it was not till 1842 
that the Celestial Kingdom was opened to missionaries. 
Since i860 the missionary force has been iloubling 
every ten years. 

THE GROWTH OF THE NAl'IVE CFIURCff. 

The first convert, 'Psai Ako‘, was baptized in 1814. 
Increase was slow from then to 1853, when it began 
following the general rule of doubling every seven 
years^ with the exce})tion of an abnormal jump between 
1865 and 1876, when the numbers increased from 
3,000 to 13,000.’* The following lablt; gives the rate 
of the growth of the native church up to 1905 : — 
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1904 is due to the fact that in 1900 i^,ooo native 
Christians were killed by the Boxers, and missionary 
work was at a standstill in North (Cliina for two years. 

PKOTURTION TO POPULATION. 

The distribution of native Christians and the pro- 
portion they bear to the population are set forth in 
the following manner : — ■ 

In the seven c.i.Mly aens.'^ilile in.'iritiiue provinces and longest 
^MXupied, the pniporiion iOj,ioo to 147,750,000, or one 
• communicant to P*^''pk** 1^ the seven now easily acces- 

sible central province (viz., Kiang-si, Aii-huy, Honan, .Shan-si, 
Hupeh, llu-n.in, and Kwang si) the proportion is 17,150 to 
or one to 9,300 ; /.<*., nearly jiw// /////rj smaller 
than the maritime provinces. In the five more inacee.ssible 
western provinces (viz., .Shen-si, Kan -^11, Sz-chiiaii, Kwei-chow, 
and Yun-nan) the proportion is 4,750 to 108,000,000, or one to 
32,736; r.^., nearly sevi'ntcfn r////rv smaller than in the maritime 
provinces. 

The native church is increasing at a much faster 
rate than the increase of the missionary force. 'Fhis 
is an encouraging record, and is indicative of what 
V inay be accoaiplished in the future if the problem of 
, the Christianisation of China is dealt with in a broad 
and tolerant spirit. The time has surely coinc when 
' all Protestant missions at least should carefully map 
out the field with a view to a common plan of cam- 
paign which will prevent overlapping and. all mine- 
^.cessary rivalry. 

't 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA.* 

China, in its various modern aspects, is the sub- 
ject of no fewer than three articles in Ihe IVorld 
To-Day. Mr. Homer Lea, in a colour-illustrated 
pajxjr, asks, “ Can China Fight ? ” ; Mr. \V. E. (iriffis 
writes on “ Makers of New China ” — Sir Robert 
Hart, the Rev. Timothy Richards, and several 
eminent Chinese Reformers ; and Mr. Thomas F. 
Millard writes on “ New China.” 

can china fkhit? 

She could, without doubt, and wonderfully well, 
and slie will soon be able to do so again, if, indeed, 
she cannot already. No nation possesses so long a 
military history, nor annals so full of the names of 
brilliant generals and the records of heroic deeds. 



ShtkwifiM the tut.-»l ( opiil uion and the tmiiibcr of cnrninunicant Protes- 
laiit ChmriaiiH in c.ich pi nin-“, Jaiuiary, 104. The three provinces 
Kwei-Chnw, K.ui sii, and Viiii-ii.iii have only 25' coiniiiunicants to 
V* 750,000 population. 

Every one of the twenty -five dynasties that have 
reigned over China was founded by a successful 
general. Every one was overthrown by a still more 
successful general, and what China could do in the 
past the writer does not doubt that, with proper 
training, she could df) again. She went to the rescue 
of the Koreans and of other nations, inspired by 
humanitarian principles ; and never can it be charged 
to her that she took advantage of her intervention in 
saving neighbouring kingdoms from oppression or re- 
bellion in order to annex territory or even impose her 
customs. Not more than 115 years ago a Chinese 
army made a stupendous match across the Roof of 
the World. A nation cannot have entirely lost its. 
military cunning in so short a time. One great 
trouble, however, is that though China is fast awaken- 
ing to the importance of military training, every pro- 
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vitice still has its own military system ; and before her 
army can become really efllcient it must be nationalised. 
Mr. Millard also thinks highly of the military cajia- 
bility of the Chinese. “ Thtire was never any sound 
reason for the belief that . . . they have lost their 
military capacity.” For centuries, as he reminds us, 
the soldier has been looked on in China with con- 
tempt, and conseiiueiUly only the dregs of the po])ula- 
tion entered the army. All this is changifig, and so 
much so that there is lo-day hardly a school in China 
that has not a cadet organisation. In Shanghai there 
is a rh)sical Culture Socii‘t ,', which is purely military, 
and is growing out of bou.uls. Its drills, twice a 
w'cek, attiacta large crowd, and excite almost enthu- 
siasm. 

rUK l.DLCM'iON \L AWAKKNINO OK CHINA, 
'fhere are now about 16,000 (.'hinese students 
abroad, over tj,ooo bi;ing in Japan, though as the 
Japan-trained students have shown signs of a certain 
revolutionary temperament, not so many will now' 
probably be st'nt thith<‘r. It is, however, much 
olu.rpei* to send students to Japan than to Amc‘rica or 
Em ope. For the innumeral)le boys ‘mable to he 
sent ever, to Japan, schools are being all over 

China, as vet chielly supportixl by private subscri[)tion, 
and bac' vd by the local gentry, a class which, ten 
years ago, w’ould have ()j>posed such schools, and, of 
<*(.)urse, the ofticials woultl have d^ ie so likewise*. A 
change, however, in the o|)inion of ‘he gentry will be 
very [‘owerful in forcing a change i*) it any rate, the 
tactics of the otticials. So many intelligent and intlu- 
ential persons are now' realising ti j ed or reform 
tliat this alcuie might force the ollicial h.mds At any 
rate, Mr. Millard thinks the obstacle’ reform in 
C.hma probably exaggerated by most 'r j i, w'ho do 
not realise the strength of the new forces at 'vork. 

OIHKR KACIOKS IN NIAV CHJV’ 

The agitation for aeonsiitutional (lovernment, almost 
entirely confined to students, is, Mr. Millard thinks, 
unwise, because it is altogether premature. Constitu- 
tional Government could not as yet be worked. The 
students advocate many reforms, which as yet it 
would be mere foolishne.ss to attempt to introduce, 
'rhe new press, now practically free, e.Kcreiscs an 
enormous influence, and might be ma(le a great force 
for progress. Rather “yellow” at flrst, its colour is 
now much quieter. Even the pigtail, apparently, may 
in time be reformed away — a trivial matter seem- 
ingly, but full of significance of the changes being 
wrought in awakening China. 

The Revue du Monde CathoHque naturally contains 
articles of a somewhat specialist nature for the general 
English and non Catholic reader. Mgr. Ffcvre writes 
long article on “ Paul 'J^rdivel,” “ the VeuilJot of 
Canada,” an abridgment of a biography of the Cana- 
dian Catholic journalist. The curious article on 
the n^edical properties of wild plants is continued 
(“ Botanique mtSdicale au Presbytbre ”), and signed 
Cotmtry CunS.” 



INVISIBLE POWERS IN THE DRAITA. 

The Play.s of Maurice Maeterlinck. 

I'he Rt vue Ghierale^ a Belgian review, contains, in 
the January and February numbers, an interesting 
article by Ma.x Deauville, on Psychology and Tele- 
pathy in the Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck. 

INEXORABLE DESTINY. 

The master-thought in the dramas of Maeterlinck, 
says the writer, is almost always the ine.xorableness of 
death, or dread of the -unknown and the uncertain 
which surrounds human livc.’s, or the cruelty of fate, 
and it is no easy task to [)ut on the stage these 
unk now'll forces, this sul>tle, complex, impalpable 
woild. One of Maeterlinck's modes of procedure is 
to materialise the supernatural entities, and in his 
early .ilramas we And Death personified under various 
as|)ccLs. It is a mysterious w’orld peopled by demi- 
gods, an<l »he [iiTsonages are .surrounded by nebulous 
landscai>es, and are full of astonishment at all the 
phenomena of their life. 

THE LEADINC. MOTIVE. 

In “ La Prineesse Maleine,” the first of his dramas, 
the leading motive has also been introiluced —the 
repetition of a phrase which has already been heard, 
whenever a certain hero or heroine ap|)ears, or when 
an important faet is revealed. Repeated, it brings 
back to tiu* mind the ideas which it conceals, forming 
a striking contrast to the actual situation or expressing 
the dreams passing silently in the mind of the actor — 
just as melodi»*s hi?aril at certain moments of our life 
will br* ig back im[)ressions quite vanished till these 
.sound.s again strike the ».ar. 

KKKIINCS roo DEEP FOR WORDS. 

Another moans adoj)ti'd by Maelerliiiek is to make 
the actors rcpcift siiir'J uid incoherent phrases, and 
a third and more into. method from the scenic 
point of view is the great simplicity of the dialogue. 
Maeterlinck acts on the ))hilosophical principle that 
deep ft^eling is not expressed, though he errs, says the 
wTiler, on the sitle of leaving too much to be 
imagined. “ [>et us .s])eak as human beings, like the 
poor human beings that w'e are, who speak as they 
I’an, with their liands, their eyes, their soul, wheil 
they w'ant to say things more real than those which 
w'ord.s can say,” is Maeterlinck's own w'ay of explain- 
ing the mystery of the dialogue of the personages 
whom he puts on the stage. 

NAIURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 

Finally the writer descrilies the part which Nature 
plays in Maeterlinck’s work. First she intervenes to 
add to the tragic element of a situation, hut in the 
plays of many other writers Nature seems to take 
part in the action. In Maeterlinck’s plays, however, 
the personages see their presentiments materially 
represented. When they are sad Nature is sad. To 
them Nature is alive with a supernatural life, and 
spirits and gods, guided by a cruel and inexorable 
destiny, rule over the lives of men. I'he majority of 
the personages* live in a dream, an enigmatic country, 
the landscapes suggesting mysterious distances. 
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*TItE ART AND CRAFT OF THOUGHT-READING. 

Kv Mr. M.vskki.ynk. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. J. N. Maskelync 
divulges the “ secrets of trick telepathy.” A “ pi ep 
behind the scenes” at present will, he thinks, do no 
harm, hut, on the contrary, inucli good, to tlie 
neurotic pc-rsons carri<*d away by recent ch.*ver c.k- 
hibitions of trick telepathy at a variety theatre. 

Tk I C K T K I . LI' A I 1 1- V : Nn I N LW. 

'IVirk telepathy is very old. Its origin cannot 
be traced, hut the first public exltibition of it of 
which ag authentic report can be found was that nf 
an Italian, Pinc^tti, at the Hayinarket 'Theatre in i7St. 
The medium, Tiitetti's wife, sat blindfolded in a 
private box during tlu^ entertainmi nt, wliile I'inetti 
went round the audience collecting various articles, 
whicii sh(,* would describe. 'Tlie code was a “ .speak- 
ing one " — that is, Pinetti secretly conveyed iniorma- 
tion to his wife by his use <jf certain wools : 

Kiich artidf wouM lie nunilicnil, untl Tiiu lii, i'miism 
the au<ru‘ni;i*, wnulM im rt ly iniinlH r-. to hi-. wiU- It 

wniilil liiivv boen n« t y to li.ivi- li.nl niil\ im ioih i«» 

do this <»m.‘ f«»r tin- lyphvr, .iiul nm- fur r.ulj «'t tlu iiirw lu.im - 
rals. TIiiis, if tin* word “ uli.vt ” M d flic f, and 

thu word “up’’ ft>r the t\plicr, and the pntnimii-, h.id 

agreed that a watch should l<r jNiiiiiImt to mi tlic ludi. r:iiiii» 
wotdd havt sigiiallcii the f.ut that he \wis hiildiiu^ .1 w.ui h hy 
asking the simple ‘picstiun, “ Wlial :im I ln»l«li:ig up,-*” 

“a Cl kvlr arkanc.i.mi-n r or ncmui u-,.” • 

The above (|uotalinn is given liecvmsc, though the 
system has Ireen l.irgely improved since Pinetti’s day, 
“ the secret of the Irest co<les is still a clever arrangc- 
metU of numbers.” Stationary arlit les are, let us 
say class I, jitwellerv ; class 2, clothing : tdass;;, and 
so on. In an ehiborale code there would be separate 
numbers, ho\v»*vcr, ior an ordinary lea<l ])eneil, a 
pencil with a hreki-n poi*'!, a silver pencil-case, and 
so on. It is surj. rising how few ' Misses are* necessary 
tp iticlude all the objects likely U. be found among 
an ordinary audience. 'There are also cotle-words for 
different colours, nationalitii's, materials, metals, etc., 
and a code alphabet in which each letter re[)resents 
ar.v>iher. A man may bring in his pockt t some curious 
and (juite unusual article, and in sucli a case, even 
when the porforimrs know tlieir Mt)de alphaliet 
extremely well, “ thought transference ” is a very slow 
process. 'J'o have to signal a long set of letters in 
detested by trick telepathists ; but, should a man have 
in his pocket an cnvelo[)e with an outlandish W elsh 
name, there is no help for it. 

OTi I r. k PER r< )RM A NM r.s. 

There have, apixirently, been tjuile a number of 
these. There was “the Mysterious T.ady,” who 
appeared in 1845 in London: in 1861 there c^me a 
Dutchman, w’hose performance was much like Pinetti’s 
'l^-and then the much more celebrated Robert Houdin, 
who performed with his son. Houdin claimed to have 
invented his trick, “ second-sight,” he calleil it ; but 
"this he clearly did not do. He never disclosed his 
i^infthods, and their secret, 1 infer, died with him ; but 


it wiis probably an arrangement of the classification 
method already described. Howi ver, another “ con- 
juror,” Robert M(‘ller, saw the performance, and partjjr' 
guessed how it was done : — 

I Ic cnl.irgvd llicsinpc of [the trick, :in<l hy arranging many 
‘Jrl'i or i l:iNsi‘s uf ubjiLls iiiadr it iiiipi»ssil>li* for any unc to pro- 
cIijlc anything tlial lii'iiiiilil not sfcrclly (Icstriln* to his assislr.nt, 
fiKliiding the wunb Ini ilie nmnoraK, matrri.ils metals ftc., 
Ilfllci h.ul over lu«> Iniiulrtd words cod«d. 'They were arranged 
in alxait twenty classes.. 

\ tric.k, or a set of tricks, though it was a per- 
formaiui*. sucli as Heller’s, Mr. Maskelync warns 
amateurs, reijuires an immense amount of practice 
before an Inteii'sting performrnee can bt; gisen. 
liuh ed, be knows of none reepdring more rehearsals. 
X'arioiis other instances of lri«;k ti-le|).Tlliisls are givi*n, 
ineluding the Paid wins and iluvir leller-answeriiig per- 
forniaiiees; and Mr. Maskelync even cites the ca.se of 
bis inlleague, Mr. Dexanl, llie stint of wbo^e ju r- 
foriiianci* he d(n:s not know and has not tried to find 
onl, for as he does not iintU isi.viul the trick it is as 
enjoy, ilde to him as to a noNieo. In “ magical busi- 
ness,'* as io every oiln r, “ bon« si) is the best policy,” 
is his ( onehiding word of ad\n.e. 

FROM THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

'The Annals of l^sychical Sntnu' for Tebruary con* 
tains muth interesting matter. 

I LI KI'A J me M VN I KLs l A I lO.NS, 

M. Kmile J.aiirenl, ifler evamining the instances 
of messages iiom the ‘lying and the ‘lead in M. Flam- 
marion's l)0‘)k, “ I’he rnknown, " says that be feeU 
juslifu rl in detltu Ing : — 

(l) 'I’hai lelcpalliii- m.inifvstati'm" nf ihe tlying arc 111* work 
of IntcMigi lu'c s ci'iisi ioii'' of ihcir .iclion^. 

12) 'f*hc.st liili-lligrnccs inlcnil ami unu i iM* these inanilcoa- 
li«»n- -lU h we peiirive them. 

15) Tlit \ follow' our ‘.houghts and read in our laaiiis with 
f.teilily arul l•orrc•^.llll•^s. 

t.^l .Moreover lin y exhihit ■' ‘■.tdoin, a pre.M nee of mind, and' 
self'j)ossessinn wlTu h is le* .ly remaikaMe. 

A NhW' TKkKOR FOR PsYt-dlM AI. IN VK-sTKlATORS. 

A barrister, Mr. Flonaice, protests against the 
prai:tiee of the Psychit'al Research Society in classify- 
ing all the phenomena it professes to wish to investi- 
gate nniler the heailing “Hallucinations.” It might 
as '.veil classify all its contributors as lunatics or 
knavcft. If it (lid, it w'ould but exteriorise the mental 
attitude its present managers- habitually display to all 
who have first-hand evidence in their possession as 
10 rnetapsychical phenomena. Mr. Florence well 
says : — 

'nu- .'Society, hy ranging all psyi hie phenonu'na outside the 
noiinal limit of everyday life as halliuinations, dogmatically 
implies that these experiences are purely subjective: illusions. 
As a barrister, 1 may say the word Jlalliicination is legally 
objectionable. In Lunacy, to Ite subject to hallucination is one 
of the grounds on wrhich a certificate of lunacy can be granted, 
and the Society invites persons under /Anr oivn hatui^ and with 
every corroboration, to furnish evidence ofw'hicn possibly sinister 
use may be made. The circumstances may be recognised, 'desuite 
change of name and locality ; and as far as 1 know, the Society 
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privilege to prevent its rcconls from being ransacked and 
u»ed by designing people. 

i:^5?rRUMKNlS FUk IXVCSl'KJATION. 

Dr. H. Fotherby, in an elaborate paper on “ Animal 
Electricity and Magnetism,” gives the following 
description of Dr. Paul Joire’s invention for measur- 
ing the discliarge of nervous force, wliich he thinks 
may be identical with the N-rays : — 

This invention — the sthonom Jlcr --ClJn^i^ts rs'ionlially of a 
horizontal circular dial, ni.irkcd out in j6o degrees, in tlic centre 
of which, balanced by api\(jL on a glass 'tuppoii, is a liglit needle 
or pointer, most frequently made of straw. One arm of this 
pointer is much shorter than tiie other, and is weighted by a 
counterpoise to keep it in an liori/oiilal position. 'I'lie whole is 
covered with a glass sliade. All possihle sources of error having 
b^en eliminated, siich^as the action of heat, light, electricity, and 
sound, by special tests, it was found that, when the extended 
fingers of one’sband arc brought near the side (»f the shade wilh- 
oul touching it, at right angles to the pointer, after a few 
seconds, in the imjorily of ca-w s, a fleci<le<l luoveinenl of tin* 
pointer takes place, it being allraeled touaids the hand. This 
iiiovemmt extends over fifli eii, t\veiil>, ami .sometimes up to 
forty and fifty degiccs. 

Mr. Dudley Wright, .n liospilal .surgeon, n!Ca‘nlly 
dtiscribud a soinr^wiuil siniil ir insintment, in\eiilcd by 
Mr. Rutter, called th ^ niagneloseope : — 

When tin* inagnelo^eoin* wa-. 1« 'ltd witli J.c c«rebral org.iiis 
it was ilisct)vered that e.ieii ‘'I'^aii has its o\mi pailiculai iiillu- 
ence tui the iiislruineiii, ami tli.it tlib vnies in flitVerent pet»ple. 
Indeed, such is staled lo be the abilii\ of this iiistrumenl to 
delineate character tlia. «»n oie; ts cisi ui a Dr. Legcr lia l 
e.K'ininctl before the (1 ivernor and t»llu r pi'tsous the he.ids ol 
126 prisoners in a prison, an I I'ltmi llu‘ • vidciioe altbnletl by the 
instillment, he deduced minutely, ami with remaikable success, 
the off Mice for which e.ich man li.el lieeii coinmilted to gaol. 
The action on the instrument \.iries also act'oiding to the mental 
ilepressioii or cheerfulness of tin; indisidual. In depre-^setl ot>n- 
dilitins there is a condensation ol the vital ftirces, anti the effet t 
up »n the needle of the niagnelosiope is attractive; whilst in 
cheerful moods there is a gentle expulsion, causing repulsion of 
the neeille. 

Ec/r.Mv Ci’ur.i) .\r a I)isrANt:i:. 

Dr. TTArtminii, wriling in the Occult World lor 
March, tells a marvellous story of how ho was instan- 
taneously cured of ivzcma. Ifc says : - 

h'or thirty ye.ir.s I .siilTere I from an erz:»tit, which rendei«;il lili; 
almoit hitolerable to me. In v.iiii 1 toiisulled the best known 
physicians an I specialists in Kin ope and America. ft was aliri 

the middle of J tjccm n'r, 1875, when 1 was at K ( lexis) in 

this condition and thinking of .suickle. Uy accident I heard of a 
Dr. Newton, of New Orleans, wlio performed womlerful cures 
by IriMting patients at a distance w itliout giving meilicine. I 
wrote lo him, bat days passe<l without iny receiving an answer, 
and T thought no more of it. 

On the first day of Jamiary, 1876, I wa.s t-illixl lo a farm some 

forty iuile» from F to perform a aurgital operatioiu After 

supper I sat on the porch, thinking of th; sleeples.s night that 
would now be in store for me, when siui...enly L received some- 
thing like an electric shock which thrilled through my body. 1 
immediately thought of Dr. Newton. I bxiked at my watch ; it 
was 8.20 p.m. That night was the first one in many yeans that 1 
-slept soundly, and I have been perfectly well ever sinec. A few 
days after this occurrence I received a letter from Dr. Newton 
from .San Francisco, ho having in the meantime inove<l lo that 
place. Ill this letter he said : *** I send you at this moment an 
electric ^ock which will cure you. No further treatment is 
. nece.s.sary.” The letter was dated at a time eorrci^nding 
» . eicajL;ll3^with 8.20 p.m. wlicn the difterence of time between 
Tex.vi &nd California is taken into consideration. 



AN AUTHENTIC GHOST STORY. ^ 

From Mr. I'homas Trood, Acting British Consul i 
at z\pia, 1 have received the fobowing letters, the 
first dated December .4tb, 1906 : — 

Dear Sir, —I think it proper to bring to your notice, 
as you take much interest in psychological matters, an ^ 
event of this class whirl i happened near Apia on the 
night of Friday, the 26th October last, at about twenty 
minute^ to eight. 

At that time Mr. R. H. Carrutliers, iKirri.'.ter and 
solicitor, who has livetl in Samoa for many years, was 
coming down to town in his carriage, a double-seated^' 
vehicle, from his house in the rouiUrv, accoinixanicd ■ 
by his son, a young man (on his way to Fago, a cacao . 
[dantation owned by the .Samoa Instates (‘ompany, 
Jlirminghain, about twenty mile.s from Apia), both 
sitting behind tin* driver, a Sanioan native. 'Fhe 
carriagii was provided with a lamp showing a strong 
light. 

At that hour ami monu nt Miss , a young lady 

eighteen year.s old, greatly liked hy all who knew her, ' 
(lied alter tivi‘ days’ illness. 

Just before the vehicle had reached and was pass- 
ing the house w'here the lady died, and at the lime of, 
or directly after, the nioiuenl of her deaili, Mr. (!arru- 
Ihers tells me that he, his son, and the driver all saw 
her coming towards them, with bare fei t, walking 
briskly on the main road which goes u[) towards R. I.. 
Stevenson’s old residence, wliere her father wus at the 
hour stated, he not having feared the siclderi and fatal 
relapse of h.*r illness. 

As ..I t girl came towards him she bow'cd lo him, 
and the carriage passed her. 

As it dill so Mr. Carruthers said to his son, without 
anylhoughi that the appearance was supernatural, “This ' 

is very singular.* 1 thought Miss was too ill to 

h* able lo walk out so far from her house’’ bpiitc two 
hunilred yards distant from the jdacc where they saw 
her). His son replied that it w'as. Mr. Carruthers 
and the driver left .Ajiia for Pago that night, and did 
not return for four day^, when both were greatly sur- 
prised t«» hear from his son that the girl had died on 
the very night, and the very hour at which all three 
had seen her in the main road coming lo and actually 
pa.ssing them, and, as the movement of her head 
show'cd, rijcognising him. 

Mr. Carruthers, as w'cli as his ( ompanions, par- 
ticularly and positively state that it was Miss , 

and no other person, that they saw*, the height and 
long flaxen hair, white as silk, hanging far down below 
her shoulders, thoroughly identifying her. 

It is said, but of that 1 liave at pre.'.cnt no proof 
equal lo the foregoing, that one of the Chiiio.se ser- 
vants at V'ailima, where, as .said, her father then 
W'as, also saw her t/icre that night. 

If so, the girl, doubtless for some reason of stroR((; 
afl'ection, washed not only lo sec her father once mon^ 
before caking her long flight into worlds unknow'n^btftj 
let us know' also that she had actually done so. - 

The circumstance throws much light on a nassa^ 
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in St. Matthew, cha]). \xvii., verses 52, 53, which till 
the above happened has sometimes occasioned me 
when reading it, and prol)al)ly others besides me, the 
suggestion that some over-z(!aloiis transcriber may, 
using pious fraud, luive addinl it to the sacred text. 

The above event, proved to be true by so complete 
a chain of evidi'uce, gives rise to many suggestions 
altogether foreign to that just mentioned regarding the 
personality of the, dead and 

. . . “.ilio eternity I)cy<>n<l, 

“When* ilje live, aivl only Dealli sluill «lic.'’ 

Api.n, Samoa, December 22nd, iyo6. 

Dear Mr. 'Frood, — 'Fhe letUT to Mr. Stead conc ern- 

ing the appearance of Miss at or about the time of 

her death to my son, my driver, and myself, at a short 
distance from the house where .she hail li\ed, is correc t 
in all essential particulars. 

As Miss was an intimate friend cjf my 

daughter’s, and had for many years been a eonsl.int 
visitor at my hou.se, as there is no girl in Samoa who 
resembletl her in personal appearance, as whim we 
passed within four yards of the figure the lamplight 
showed her to us witli perfect clearness with her long 
flowing golden hair hanging over her slioulders, and as 
all three of ns wv.rv absolulely certain that saw her 
then, no idea of po.ssihle misiako could be enleriaini;d 
by me. 

1 had known for some days that Mi.ss - — had 
caught cold, but as he r marrit;<l sister and her husband 
had jjasscil the pre vious evening at uiy house, and 
had, in answer to iiiy in(|uiry, told mo that she, was 
recovering, I did n<it e^ven think that she was seriou.sly 
ill, anil when I saw hi i on the road I only thought 
that it was strange that a girl who had been unwell 
should be out alone^ at that lime in the evening. It 
was not until niy lelurn from my*lrip to the Pago 
plantation that I was greatly .shoekeel on hearing from 
my son that .she had died about the time when we 
saw her. —Yours faithfully, 

Kle.ll\KI) rtlKUlNilTON CARKrriIKK.S. 


THE LAST DAYS OF COLONEL OLCOTT. 

' 0»i.oNi.i. Ot.coiT, who, [together with Madame 
Blavatsky, founded the Thcosophical Society, died at 
Adyar on lu hriiary i8th. It is pathetic to read in the 
2 'hcosophist that “ Colonel Olcotl isepiite rc;.signe*d to the 
inevitable, though his irrepressible will is firmly made up 
that he will live for at least another seviMi years ” : - 

When the Thcohopliieal < ’niivenlion w.is opened and ('(donel 
Olcotl was t'.irried into the hall in a chair, two doctors and 
nurses, with stimulants and restoratives for ary eniergcMicy, storxl 
beside him. 11 c was given a most natteiiiig ovation by the 
crowd of over 2,000 souls who were there jiriseiit in the magni- 
ficent and spacious building of the Thcosophii-al IleadqunrtcrH. 
The Presiilenlial address w'as read by Mrs. Annie Besant. 
<.'oloiiel Ulcoll had dictatcfl the whole of it. ('olonel Olcolt 
stayed for about half an hour and then allowed himself to be 
carried out, the assembly cheering him to the echo. 

The Thcosophical Rroinv for February says : — 

On his arrival at ('oIomlK> at the end of November, though 
Still suffer' ng from his injured leg, he appeared in good health 
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ami spirits and quite ready to fulfil a number of important 
engagements that had beim arranged for him. A few hours 
.ifter his arrival, however, he .suddenly collapsed, and the phy- 
sicians who were at once suiiimoncfl to his side pronounced it to 
he a grave case of he.art «lisrase Avith threatened failure. At 
first his life was despaired of, but the skill of the physicians, 
aided by his own sturdy i onstitiition, finally triumphed and the 
crisis was passed. Our beloved President slowly recovered, and 
was pronounced out of danger, I hough wC grieve to learn that 
his heart is permanently weakened ; he must always exercise the 
greatest caic and avoid all exciliaueiiL and worry, an almost 
impossible task lor a man in his responsible position, in spile 
i^f his naturally sunnv nature. 

It is proposed to have a subscription to carry out 
one uncompleted work of his, vi/., the c.stahlishment 
on a firm ha.sis of the schools which he has founded 
for the uplifting of the unhappy and dowmtrodden 
I’anchamas, or Pariahs, of India. 

DO REFORMATORIES REFORM? 

WirKN we .sec an article w ith its title in query foim, 
we are apt to expect the answer “ No.” Jn this case, 
howi*ver, wx* .should make a mi.slake, for the answer 
given in Y 7 // llWAl 7 o-t/oy as to the genuinely re- 
forming influence of reformatories is emphatically 
“ \’e.s.” Yes, they do reform, and the) do thoroughly 
jii.slify even an outlay of over ^('5, 000, 000 on build- 
ings and grounds, [iliis an annual cost of maintenance 
of over ;;/j,20o,ooo. 

paroi.im; 

Jn the I nited States irineh stre.ss is laid on the 
system of “paroling.” \Vhen a l)oy is thought to 
have attained sufl[ii:icni .self-control, he is let out on 
[larole, as it w’cre, and engaged by some employer, 
who reports monthly what wages are jiaid liini and 
what his i ondiict has licen. 'Phe boy himself also 
makes a monthly repoit, giving an account 01 his 
earnings and expenditure. A .satisfactory parole of 
six to twelve months mi*ans a final discharge, and 
the life of a self-respei ting citizen with full freedom. 

'1HK fKkCKNlAOE Ol' RKl-ORMKI). 

In the various reformatories th(^ percentage of those 
paroled wdio never come back - that is, Avho are really 
“ reformed ” — varies .somewhat, hut is generally at 
least 75 jicr cent. Occasionally, as low an estimate 
as 60 per cent, is given, often as high a one as 80 or 
85. Some time ago the record of every Chicago 
paroled boy, up to July ist, 190T, was taken. A 
period of seven years was thus covered, and it was 
found that among the 1,286 paroled, moic than 70 
]>er cent, were ultimately reclaimed, although Chicago, 
it is thought, has peculiar temptations. T'he writer 
took at random eight names from the list of boys sent 
on parole to Chicago during the last five years, and 
found that their earnings were nearly ;;^8,ooo a year. 
Thirty paroled boys of the Illinois State Reformatory 
were recruited for service in the Spanish-American 
and Philippine wars, and made admirable soldiers, 
rhe writer, therefore, concludes that the expenditure 
on reformatories is justified from every point of 
view*. 
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THE DAWN OF A UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 

JiY Mrs. Annik Bksvnt and Oihkrs. 

Mrs. Annjf. Bisant, writing in the Theosophical 
Rci'iac for February, discourses upt)n the disapiu‘ar- 
ance of the older form of religious faith, analyses the 
('auscs, and i)roclaims the (.oniing of a new universal 
religion. 

WHAT IS I.FFT np “ OUR OLD TIMK NK.IH.hiN*’? 

Mrs. Besant says : 

If an nlncalrd man (»!’ sixty a-^ks df hiinsdf how miuli left 
In him of rcli^iioii as taii^lil to him in his Lhihllinod, he may 
well lie sl.ir(le<l at the answer to Iiis inquii y. I’ln* er«ation of 
the W'orhl, |Oo.l H.«'. ; the Noacliian (lelii;;o ; the 'T'lwer of 
Haliel ; tlie stamlin^ still of the snn ami moon at Joshiui’s cimu- 
maml ; the remarkahle hiology of Leviti^-iis ; on anotliiT 
dih*, the viearioiis atont'inent ; jnstifuati<m liy f.iith : exerlasl- 
inty punishment ; the (IuIhmus comlithin afti-r deatli of iinl>:iptise<l 
infants aiul the loiintless millions of heathens; the verbal 
inspiialion i»f tlie /»//'/.•; these doctrines, ami many iiitiie, 
where are they in the inlelleulual woild 4if the c«liicate«l man? 
whither have they «»one ? wherein ha\e they lieeii sul>meri;ed ? 

w 1 1 \ r ] f A.s D K.s i Ro V I , n I r ? 

Examining the causes for the disappearance of .so 
va.'jt a body of doetrino, Mrs. Besant .says : -- 

The chief aijenth of the chang<* liave b<‘en ilie Iliyjier 
t'liticisin, a know'led^e of World -K* ligions, tin* ilis^oseric'. 
tif physhal and p.sychical Si ie'ice, the ednc.iiion of the public 
eonscieiiee. Lach of the.se has coiitiibutid a factor to the total. 

WIIVI WILL IlK ITS SUO’|.v<snR ? 

Mrs. Besant .say.s;-- 

Tlie IJnivervd Religion will have no Hook as final autlmrity; 
it will ireat wdlli b<uiining reveience as valuable subjects of 
study all gieal books ih.it embody the experiences of mankind, 
'riic I'niversal Religion will set? .Science as its handnnid, not 
its enemy, and will plate no limitations on the c\tT-exp.ind- 
ing intellect of man. 'J’he l-niver-^al Keligi«jn lan li.ive no 
leaebings that are contrary to ethics. What is the best d«*fi:r- 
lion of religion ? Theic are two that seian to me gtunl : ,M.in\ 
.search for Goil, tir the nu-ans |<i the unfolding of the (mil 
consi iousne<s in man ; M.m’s uh a of his relation lo the imi\ei,< . 

The Universal Religion must be built tui a universal fact. 
Wliat fact is there which is recognised bv eacli as f.icl T he 
fact of existence. 1 e.xisi. 

This doctrine of the ITiivc.rsal Self is the only <loi tiine of the 
Universal Religion, and the mere slati-ment t»f it is suIIh ient 
proof for :ill who are able to gra^p it. It shine-, ld;c the .Min, 
by its own light, and illiimines all : it is not illuminated. 

From tills central truth she deduces tlu* doctrines of 
Immortality, Reincarnation, Karina, and the plurality 
of worlds. 

till*. TRUK CATIhil.lCIsM. 

Rightly seen, all religions are sects in the lini\crsal Religion, 
as really as Methodists and (‘oiigregationa'isls aiul lliptisisare 
sects in English (Tiristianity, and Greek, Rom.in ami i-'nglish 
Churches are seels in Chri.siianity as a cliole. Thk Wisi>o.m 
includes all religions, ami they hang fioin it as fruits from a tree. 
.■Vs the future recognises this, Religion will Ix'come onee iii'>re a 
binding instead of a disintegrating force, and will woik for jicacc 
instead of moving lo war. 

Anoitckr Claimant: Bar a Ullah. 

In the same magazine: Sidney Sprague urgc.s the 

claims of Bahaism to be regarded as a universal 
religion. It has won from one to several million 
votaries. Mr. Sprague says : — 

A universal religion, to be really universal, must appeal to the 


humble and less educated mimls ;is well as to the learned antU 
pliilosf»pbical. It must be religious, not doctrinal ; therefore a 
society based on more or less absirii'.e doctrines and ethics can 
never hope to unite any lint :i few cidtivati'd miiid^ who are 
interi*.sted in dud>]ng the problems of the univei'-c. 

liiit there is one thought, one hope, that exi-^K in the Iumib1e.st 
minds of the a«lhiTenls of every religion, nanwly that some time 
their Lord or Prophet will retmn ti> earth and an era of peace 
.and piosperily ft»r men be c-tahlidi«*«L It isiiienlioncd in all the 
Holy Hooks, 

The hope, till' dream is imiveisal ; does this thought exist for 
nought ? Are mankind ever lo be ilisappoinh*.! ? T*he Hahati; 
think not, for they see in Balia Ullali the fulfilment of the 
prophecies of all llie Holy Hooks, the realisition of the liope of 
the human race. 

TTiey believe that Unity and tin- Brolherlui.id of man eaniiot 
lie brought about by Muieties or by the power of man alone, but 
oidy by that Universal I’ower which is able to aceomplish all 
things. That l‘ow'er they ^ee m.inifesteil in Halia LTlah, 


WIPING OFF THE REPROACH OF BUDDHISM. 

T’hk R|'\ival ok Buddhlst Missions. 

Evkrnonk interested in the religioii.s life of the 
world must rejoiee to see ('vidence of the revival of a 
spirit of missionary enthusiasm among the Buddhists. 
I'hese good j^cople are beginning to lealisc the duties 
which they owe to the Christian world. According to 
y/zr? (/ Dharma for Buddha year 2450, or 

January, 1907, their missionaries arc at work both in 
Ameri('a and in luiropc. 'Flu y report : “ I he history of 
Buddhist projiagalion in Ameiica began willi tho 
despatch of t'ommissioners from our headiiuarters in 
Kioto, Jai»'»»', about ten years ago. 'Fhey came over 
to iMl. coast afttT having (‘ailed at the Hawaiian 
Isl.md.s. Upon their return to Japan our head(iiuirters 
sent mis.sionarics to the island in accordanee with the 
I'ommissioneis’ reiiucst. We have already built more 
than twenty clmrehes on the islands. Si ni'c that time 
iMir missionary stations on the coast have increased < 
with the years, so that we now have ten stations whieK 
are distrilnitecl all along the eoast from Vancouver la 
I .os .Angeles. Each of these stations has some two 
or three braiu hi's under its charge.” 

Last year the first general assembly of the Budd- 
h'ntische Ueselhchaft in Deutschland^ or Buddhist 
Association in Ciernuiny, was held in Leipsic, N\hich 
apfiears to be the headqut^rters of the movement. 

rhe object of the Association is the introduction 
and spread of Buddhism, also the promotion of Budd- 
histic investigation in the German-speaking countries., 

'Fhe Rev. K. Kino, in an article “ A Normal 
Religion,” surveys the diflerences between (/hri.stianity 
and lliiddhism, and sums up thus : — 

Krom ihcso facts, 1 mitst surely infer that Hudilliism is the 
mi>’'.t nrirmiil ami jMTlei t among .iH the religions, at least it is 
a more normal ami liealtliy religion than (.Tiiisliaiiity, and I 
leciMiimcnd t»i you Huddhism in preferonee, as a perfect and, 
normal religion in which you will find ytuir eternal and per- 
petual refuge. « 

Competition is the soul of business and of religion! 
Nothing can be better for Christianity titan to 
challenged in the heart of Christendom by the cmiS'* 
saries of the Buddhist religion. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD. 

How n May Come Aiiour. 

M. Camii.i.i ^*l.^MMARlON indulgfjs ill an apoca- 
lyptic vihion of the end of the world in the ^larcli 
number of London, ft is a series of \ivid 
descriptions of what might lie expected should a 
comet dash into llie earth at a speed of y.^,750 mile.^ 

per hour. Whal would hnppeii depends upon the 

composition of the comet. Jf it were a massive body, 
M. Klammarion thus describes the catastrophe that 
would ensue : 

j\ 1 ‘oiilinriit linilM-ii in li.ilf, >L\.ral n.iiiniii mi. .ni 

iinmtMi->c voIcaiK* \oiiiiling Inrili frenn iIh* ImwcU •»! tli* imiiIi, 
vast counlrirs siiluncr^jcM liy ihe siuUlrii i*ru]»tioii'. tin* watrr 
of tlir siM -all results fioni llic 

Irrriblc* 

A WDKf.I) MAD Will! JoV. 

SupiKising the encircling comet were to absorb the 
a/.oUi from our atmosphere;, all luiman life winild 
terminate in a paroxysm of joy : 

In this case llii*n* lx* (.noisl ,i lu-rvun, -t.iN' <•! smi i 

violrnl oxiMlrnuMil to .ill Iiiiiimii In-ini^’.. I'iinI i.J .ill u m-imM 
Iw cli.ir.'itlcri>i‘il liy .i \rry :iL;rriMliIf tii-ling nl Miinf.ui. I 
would he fell as;in iiii.:ilenl ihh' lu ni'lit exi'ti hy tin ii« 111 •>l!iriiii 
by those gLMiei.illy «lrpussc(l, .m«l 1 >) the iiiel.iiKholy. Nont- 
wonhl duNiui of cominilling siiienle, or nl muKh'iin^ hi- 
bour. A perfect hirmouy, :i gi-nlle fi.il* iiiify would in 

all he.irls, whieh s.iine wouM only !;<• anim.itod by tlir ni«i-.i 
elevated inolive-. 'I'he wiiKnl, ihe llu ir.dlv, llu 

dishonest would te.ise to e\i-t. M.iiikiiid would im h.ngi i 
recogni .0 ilsell, nnd would helievr ih.it it h.M leluined to ih.* 
(foldeii Age. 'riieM? glorion-^ d.iys wotdd Ixci.jn- hiighlei 
the azole <d the utino-phei'e deueuso<l. \n »'\ul»ri.nil inirlh 
would follow nsodeiale n-joiein;;. I'.v< r>o!>e would be ge-iu u- 
lating, spe.iking loudly, singing b.ii<‘he.uh*d, anil it w udd inein 
:iii infeiiial b.ibel, siiue the b.M-, 1 -, being subji 1 1 to 
influences, would eoniineiiee to imi. Men, woniiiij .ind 
children would doubtles-i peii^'h whila d.iniin;', r.ini.i-.lii .dl\ 
Jiaiifl ill li.ind, anil the tvirtli’s l.i,i d.iv woulA !>• i li.mtu leve!. 
AU lieiiig'i W'oiild exjiiie in .1 piro.W'^in ot |iiy. 

Wori D I'XI'I.MDI I. IKK \ IMMI'.. 

'I’he meic friction re.suliing from the impact ol the 
two bodies would he so viohait that the lemjicraluic 
of the earth wouhl increase by .several tboiisands of 
degrees M. Flammarion (h sciibes the end of tin- 
world untler ihcsi circumslafn-cs in a passage that 
vividly rciaills the tales of the Nor.se mythology, 
where the Sun (iod destroys the world in a raging 
. fire 

An cnornious fire would bin d loith in llie alino.sphoro, and 
would rapidb ^‘‘l the gioiiiid .iliglil. I'orests, gardens, phinl-, 
'Iraildings, lowii'. and \illagcs, all would burst into ilanie, like .1 
■ bunch of drieil herh.s. Tin- snow and iec of the poles being 
instantaneously incited, would become reduced to vapoui befou* 
‘ even having regained the ocean. All lidi woulil be eookeil in 
■the seas, lake^, and rivers, whoso w. iters -i^oiihl at once loin- 
mence to boil. Man and beast, siilhiciled by the l>uining IdaM 
of the comet, would fall asphyxiated before the ll.imes C'-uM 
..reach them, and would soon afier lie cremated. An immi- 
' ceivabiy violent evaporation would laurih into the .it!mv,p|iere 
an enormous cp.i.iiility of water that would fall in t!ie form ot 

rain of boiling ilrops on the terrestrial funwee. Klectiic 
jphenomen.i, whereof our most terrible stories can give u- no 
v^onccplion, would add their very numerou.s nianiiestations to 
ylllie disorder of Nature. Blue flames, lightning, the yellow- 
Ijffeeen, violei-rcl fl’inu-s of the difVering gas*s lunild be burning 


t igi-llicr an I bin sling from the “ lerrcslrial ” furnace ; it woul^ 
indeetl lie a marvellous firework display to ob'.erve from . 

«ir \ enus. Kinally, the water of the centre of the globe, havii^. 
U'eii traii.>foimed into steam b> a loleiably prolongtrd ejnillitioiia' 
and liiiding no vent, would burst open the earth like a hoiiiB* 
with a ileafening roar. ’ ^ 

Fragments of this .shattered world would wander 
about the heavens, a puzzle to the wise men of other', 
dist.ant hum.atiitios. 

THE PICTURELESS “ARTISTIC” HOME. 

I\ the Ivbniary number of the IhtHif^on 
z 'ne there is an article, .signed S. 1 -^., on the Modern 
Hoii.so and the Modern Picliire, the .subjeiT ha\ing 
hi-cn .suggested to the wrili-r by Mr. M. H. llaillie 
Scolt’.s book, ‘‘ House and Hardens.’’ 

\vft\i* 'lilt; Ni:\v Ai<r fi\s Dn.M;. 

Mr. Ii.iillii* S dH: is well known as a de.signiT of 
lioiist-s and rurnitun-, as ailistic as can b •. What 
ronst*s ‘.erioiLs appn In-nsions in the mind of the writer 
of thi' artiidi- is I'le fact th.il in the illustrations of 
foit\-nin.* living room ^ only lifly-si-veii iiiclures are 
shown. ( )ne room cotUains twelve and another 
ninr, lra\ing thiity-si\ to h.- divided among ih * 
ii.-maining forly-.seven rooms. As only half the room 
tv.n 1)1' shown in the illustration, this niiml>(‘r should 
he doubled to allcjw lor liie pail not shi.>\\n. W’e now 
get an average- ol not t|uite two pietiiivs to a room, 
some of \vhi« h au; perched on the high manlelpie^'e 
or hung on the frie/e. \ol only i.s diere an astonish- 
ing lai'k of pii*ii;res, b'.;i ip.ere is n?) aj)propriale space 
in the rooms on whieli to hang them. 'There is every- 
thing to kill any pii lure hut a chromolithogra[)li, for 
in ndilition to inlaid wo^)d^vork, bright and elaborately 
paib'rneil v.alli)apers and hangings, and stained gla. •, 
tluae i.s ihf! per.sisti;nt use of stencil. Not a “ (piiel 
cornel i^ h ft for a s'ngle, ])icture, and, it might he 
ad' led, for a book. 

.NO SI'ACr, KOU PieilJKK.S. 

rndcr these condiiion.s, the .small householder who 
Uses all his rooms has no spice for pictures if his 
rooms are “artistic.” Jijfore the new ait in the home 
made its appearance the small hou.seholder was a 
valuable patron of the art of the brush. Mr. Baillie 
, Scott imagines the business man returning to his 
.s-.iburban home in the evening too tired to in.spect 
Iiiclures. S. h’,. is more inclined to think that the 
tired man of business who has any pictures worth the 
name is content to grow tired daily at his business, 
precisely that he may he enabled to buy, among 
other things, pictures which will afford him rest and 
refreshment because their det'orative beauty is not 
l asily exhausted, and because they have always .some- 
thing new' to bestow long after the first imprc.ssions 
are familiar. Another advantage of a picture over an 
elaborate frieze is that one picture can easily be sub- 
stituted for another in the most carefully designed 
room. This is not .so easy wdih the curtains or the 
stencil or the frieze. 



Leading Articles 

• WHEN WE CAM FLY. 

Mr. Bkrnaki) S. GiLBKRrhas a most intcrehtiiig 
■'aFticlti in the Monthly AIagazint\ in whicl) lie discusses 
t§,e prolilems Ihc flying inaehincj will produce, and 
*die revolution it must effect throughout the world. 

TRESPASSFNr,. 

* “ I believe in the immediate future we shall fly,’* 
ijays Mr. tiilbert. Having dismi.ssed this im|R)rtant 
point thus summarily, he proceeds to set forth iho 
probable form the airship will lake. What actual 

• rights have aeroplanes, balloons, and similar machines 
to the highway of the air ? ‘‘ Private proiierty extends 
downwards to the ccfilre of the cnrlli in a tapering 
wedge. Docs it extend upwards indetimtely to the 
boundaries of the universe?” Or docs the ])o.ssessor 
of the land own no air at all? C’oiild a car load of 
trijipers hover immediately over a maii*s property and 
spy out his retreats 'with ('urious eyes, drop empty 
bottles on his flower beds, and generally annoy him 
to (!xa.speration ? Would this he tresjiassing ? Mr. 
Gilbert says that the aerial traffic would iia\o to be 
regulated just as motor-('ars had to be ; — 

As soon as iiinlors lost their novelty niid In'C.iinc itsstiy 
numerous for the public to appivciuU- \vh;il aiiuisuiuv th4*y t«»uld 
Ik.', a great complaint was niach*. but it will be .is imihing at ail 
to the flcrifcning liiniull that iiill salute the ears of our lu-wh- 
Inirn aeronaut. In the fust jilacei the motor had ^ certain ligiit 
tp the road, while he has no claim whai<’v<‘i tf) lx* over • ur 
heads ! 'I'liere will be the main <|ui*si inn of damages, ami iluii, 
what with articles dropping on to our heads nr roofs, of rop<s 
trailing through our g.irdcns, of sparks sctlin;j lire to «iur .sl.uks, 
of noxious c.xhaust gases floating down, of tiil diipping, and of 
descents in all manner of places both wilful iiul acculeiU.il, then* 
will be provocation enough and to sp;ire in all consL'ictu t*. 
.Some infernal clanking noise just above the chimney j>ots may 
startle us from slumber, our horsi's may be seared in their own 
yards and paddocks, and u tlmusiuul luirroi'i will spring up .is 
the advance guard of the coining fleet of aii-hips linle^ upward 
and s|)re.ads about its business. 

WAR. 

Mr. Gilbert then parses to the subject uf aiihhip.s 
in war time. The aeronaut will by no ineaii.s have 
everything his own way. Di-dcme will inevitably 
keep i)ace with attack, at all CM.nts for some time : - - 

The attacking aeronaut, '‘Iniggling against the wind, .ind 
inanccuvring to and Iro to get as close to his prey as possible 
(he w'on’t he able to hover definitely foi a long time to come), 
will be getting shot, smashed, and killed in a vaiiety of w.iy^ 
from beneath and from aljovc. Until the detending Heel i- 
ilestroycd there will be aerial cngagcincnls, mostly lammiiig. 
'rhere will Ijc a special form of guard-boat for ilefcnsive 
purposes built for hovering at great heights,* probably drawing 
electrical power through a wire, and capahu: of staying aloft 
for an indefinite period. Ily day it would fire on .attacking 
airships, using a light gun spraying out a stream of iiectlle 
hullet.s, and at night it w ould scour the hoi 'zon with powerful 
searchlights. 

In addition, vertical gun.s of great lenglh will be 
used, both on shore and on ships. Some form of the 
“ hailstorm gun ** of California, firing vortex rings at 
high speeds, might be used to tear the aeroplane in 
pieces. Giant reflectors might be used to paralyse the 
aeronaut : — 

HALT IN ARMAMENTS. 

As the struggle develops therii will be a halt in the c«iristruc- 
, tion of other classes of arinainent, the Powers ceasing to lay 
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down ironclads or to build foils ; for it will be c\iih:nt that any 
siidilcii improvement in aeronaiitir-; may give a decisive aiivan- 
l.ige to the atttick over the ilefeiia\ . . Up to tin* prcMMit the 
race Ix-'twcen defence and .itt-iLk ha-, been wonderfully lulanccd, 
.ind further, any revolutionary wea|Hin, Mich ns ihe ipiiek -tiring 
gun or the torjieilo, ha-, been flared by all the I’ow'em ; but in 
.leron.nitics a small adv.iiK’e nuay at any moinenl |.liice an 
(‘iiormoiis amount «.>f |>ow'ijr in a hitherto w eak lianil. 

A i.KIM I'l- A»;»vM \KI R. 

When thi: .airship is supreme theic will bo .several 
awkward qucstirin.s to face : — 

However powerful, fur instaiue, the Knglish .Teiollut, there 
will be nolhiiig to jircveiit :i deteriiiiiied eriemv making a night 
r.iitl on London, a disa.<.ter loo hotriblc even I'j coiiiem]>liit<*. It 
will bring lioine to llio most shelii'ied the giim lealiticsof war. 
One can imagine oui well-fed I'nglish citizen, lice fiom loii- 
-.I'ription and ignorant of inv.isiuii, pausing a iiioiik nl in his 
lielliuise ngit.ation ami glaiuiiig appielmn.sivcly iipwaids ai a 
p.issiiig. shallow. by il.iy .imi by night he will be in d.inger. 
'I'lio whole cuiinti\.skle will experience the agmiiMiig su-peiise 
i»f a beleaguered city, ami cuii.seitiieiitly we may look for ;i grow- 
ing reliiitanee to war and .1 geneial diiiiiiiiiiiiiii of patriotic 
aiflour. It will be the most pottiit argument for pe.ice possible, 
and even as the first instalment of il>iiig will give pause to our 
armaments, so its advam i* will 1 ry li.ilt to war it'-dt, .ind l.itei, 1 
b.‘lieve. will aid poweilull) in il-. total .>bo!ilii>;i. 

A f\l\ l.ks.M. Iun).M. 

'rhe upcnlng iiji of the world h:is been slow. It 
look a couple of generations to bring ihe United 
State.sfrom an unknown wilderne.ss to the wealthiest of 
nations ; hut once we Ily, while man (or >(‘llow) will be 
all over the show immediately. When it is possible 
to get from any one ])oint to any other ])oint of the 
planet, say in U.M iUy-four houi.s, tilings will move as 
thev hn'o luvcr moved befort. What has happened 
on tin; prairies and the mines of America w ill take place 
all over at once. T here will ht^ a universal boom,, 
and a sudden rising in the total weallli of the world. 
It will be a universal revolution. 


TTik believers in ambidexterity have found an 
enthusiastic advocate in Ilerr Leopold Hatcher, who 
w rites an article on this subject in iVc?;*// ///ul Siiil for 
Ki^bruary. In Ja[xin, be says, children are taught to 
write with either hand, and he thinks it would be a 
great advantage if everybody cultivated the left band 
and made it as efficient as the other. Men/cl, wc are 
told, {xiinted as skilfully w'ith the left as with the right 
hantl, but he used the right for ])aiiUing in oils and 
the left for painting in water colours. 

LTndkr the single appellation of “ War Office*’ are 
comprised no fewer than eleven houses, including 
Schomberg House, York House, and Buckingham 
House, Mr. ^V. J. Loftie (xiints out in an article on 
“ T'hc Old War Office,’* in the Architeduf'al Kevitof 
for F«*bruary. Though only the throe last-named 
po.ssess any distincli\ c architectural features, to each 
of the eleven a history is attached, which Mr. Loftie, 
as one of London*s historians, endeavours to record 
faithfully, describing the buildings and telling us 
something of the various interesting occupiers of the 
different houses. 
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THE WRIGHT BROTHERS’ AERIAL NAVIGATION 
EXPERIMENTS. 

TtiK “mysterious Wright Brothers," Mr. A. de 
Masfrind calls them in C, A. /^r/s Magazine, 
Orville and Wilbur Wright arc; the sous of an 
American clergyman, Bishop Milton Wright, Wilbur 
being the elder. Both are unmarried. They live at 
Dayton, Ohio. As boys both .sh owe m 1 a rt;iiiarkable 
bent for rucehanic:s, and long -before 1900, when 
they first wrote to Mr. (Jhaniite, the American student 
of aeronautics, they had been earnest theoretical 
student.^ of aerial navigation, 'fhe Wright brothers, 
having heard of Mr. ('hanutefs cv}»erimcnls, wishecl 
to renew' llu*ni. purely as a mattca* of sport. Mr. 
Chanulc gave thinn all the information they wanted, 
and they conblnu.lcd machines like his, and mad*- 
further experinicnls with them in his ])res(‘nce. 

■IIIJ': lUwVN OF TIM-: W'RFOIir MAI II IN' !•..<. 

By 1902 the Wrights had learned much from their 
ex[)crimenls, and had considerably modified the 
plans of their original machines; but the 193J 
machine still consisted of two pl.ines, oiu; above the 
other. It now had, however, in addition a movable' 
rudder to (’ontrol elevation and cleiiression. It will 
easily be gathercal that the Wright nia« bines have no 
outward resemblance whatever eillu;r to an ordinary 
spherical balloon or to steerable, balloons of the 
Sanlos-Dumonl type. 'Ihe plani's of the 1902 
niat'hinc could also be dcdicately varied in relation 
to cac:h other by means of cords and puUey.s ; 
and there were many other improvements. 'I'lu' 
machine measurcul 30 ft. from side to side and 
5 ft. from front to back, and weigheil just under i cwl., 
without the opi'rator, of course. 

- THK SCKNK OI’ TIIK 1902 FKFFKIMI' N I S. 

'I’he experiments were made in North (^arnlina, 
ni:ar Chesapeake Bay, on a wide expanse of bare 
country very suitable for the purpose, and alloltc;d by 
the Tnited State's Geographical Service to the Wright 
brothers. The wind from the Atlantic, which is 
"almost continually blowing, made excellent extieri- 
mcntal conditions. Moreover, ihi-re was no one to 
look on. 

When the results of their c-xperinicnts w< ie publi.shc;d 
in ICurojK', in 1903, they made a great seii.sation, 
csiiecially in Kranre, where several aeronauts at onc:e 
began to model maeh’meh similar to those of the 
Wright brothers. 

THE 1905 ANNliUNCKMENr : \ MoroU-AF.KOlM.XNF. 

In lime, of course, the sensation of their 1902 
experiments died down, and until 1905 little was 
heard of the Wright brothers. lake Brer Rabbit, 
they “lay low and said nufifin*." In 1905, however, 
they made a most important aunounexunent as to a 
series of absolutely conclusive e.xperimenls w hich they 
had conducted w'ith a nwtor-aeroplane, A few privi- 
leged persons had been allowed to witness these 
experiments. As long as the flights w'erc fairly short 
no one knew anything of them, except the farmers 


in the neighbourhood of Dayton. ^Vhen, how'ever, 
longer flights w'crc attempted, i)assengcrs on an electric 
railway between Dayton and Sjiringfield frequently 
saw something of them, and the news spread rapidly. 
'I'hen, to prevent the w'orld from knowing too much, 
the Wright hrotlu-rs sto])ped their trials and took their 
motor-aeroplane to pier.i;s. It is reported on good 
authority that they tried to sell their invention lo the 
J'Vc'neh .Minister of War for a .sum of j{'.^o,ooo, ])ay- 
able only after they had successfully shown the possi- 
bility of a flight of fifty kilometres in less than an 
hour, the Ministi'r's official represenlalive controlling 
the trial. 

SINCE 1905? 

Naturally the announcement of tin; motor-aeroplane 
took the world by ^turin. There were many sceptics, 
and there still are many, it w'oiild seem. Now the 
([uestion is, how have the Wrighls done nothing since 
their 1905 announcement ? Of this M. de Masfrand 
says there ran he hut Iw'o e\[)lanaiions : either the 
Wrights are frauds, or I hey do not wish to tiroduce 
their motor aeroj)lane till they have found a serious 
iuirchaser, w'ho will pay directly its c.apacily is 
demonstrated. Doubtless, he adds, a competent 
pcr.son would only liave to sec their machine at 
work to be able to |)roduce an excellent imitation, 
thus robbing the Wrights of the legitimate rew'ard of 
their toil, A resumption, in [mhliv:, of their experi- 
ments, with competent scientific, witnesses, would, of 
course, absolutely settle the question. Reading 
bclwet'n the lines, I fancy M. de Masfrand ha.s certain 
lingering doubts in his mind still. 


The Limitations of the Camera. 

'I’liK magF-al imj)rovcmenl which the past seveiu} 
years ha.s witne.ssed in the art of photography is, says 
Mr. I>. (.). Tlower in an admirably illustrated article in 
the Arena^ resulting in “a mad desire to achieve 
startling and daz/.ling results." But photography, he 
points out, has its limitations, and can never hope to 
rival the artists of the brush. In support of this con- 
tention he quotes the opinion of Uie well-known 
Boston j)hotographcr, Mr. j. li. l*urdy, who says : -- 
It is .'ilisurd :is it is iilli.- to talk of photography supplanting 
painting. The coluiir, tone, feeling, atmo.spherc :iiui imagina- 
tion that appeal to us from tlie canvas of the m.islcr-paiiitcr 
belong to his great profession. Kvcii photographs of paintings 
are at best uiiNatisfactory. 

C. J. II., wTiting in the Shilling Burlington^ also 
emphasises the same fact. He says : -- 

hven when pholograpliers in general succecil in getting the 
ri’sults now obtained by a few photographers of exceptional 
--.kill anti taste, the camera will not have the field to itself. The 
canieta can Ik; used artistically —that is clear enough ; l)ut there 
are limits to it.s powers, and tho.se wlio want to console theiii- 
.selves b) contemplating those limits can easily do so at Burling- 
ton House. There is no ne^ to go to the National Gallery and 
lean upon art that is purely imaginative ; the splendid selection 
of portraits by Reynolds in the Winter Kxhibition will be 
enough to show that the brush, when rightly used, can defy 
competition. 
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THE JUNGLE-MAN'S CO-OPERATIVE HOME. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair dcsrribiis in thi! J For/if s 
Work six moiilhs’ cxp(?rienrc in iht? formation of a 
co-oj)erative home at Helic;on Hall. It lias l)ccn 
mistakenly called a colony. It is sim])ly an experiment 
in co-operative distribution. All its members an* 
earning their living in New York. Tie says : 

What \%c h.ivc hoie is a lariji* and rx« •‘plion.illy boaiitiful 
hotel, whicli is owned ])y its ^jiicsts, and run ])y them to ihrir 
own taste ami for their own profit, instead of lieiiig owno<l !>y a 
Imsiiuss man and run by him for liis profit. We are living in 
what I think, is the most beautiful suburlun town near New 
York. We have nine and a half acre«« of lan<l, sloping ilown 
from the western brow of tlie I'.ilisades, and cuinniaiiding .i 
view of fifty milc.s, and we have only half a mile to walk loi onie 
out upon the Hudson, \vhi*ie !hi*ir I. -.eenrry which Ituiii-t'. would 

travel many milts to look al, if'lh»*y only knew ahont it. The hall 
ilsrdf has alroul eight thousand s(|u.ue feet of floor space on tlie 
ground fl«)or alone, rh'votei I to rooms for social puipt>ses ; there i-. 
a central court filled with p ilins and rubber trees, which have 
grown to the very tiip of the tliree-storey budding. We have a 
large iiipe organ, a swimming-pool and bowling-alley, a theatre, 
a billiartl romn anil a stiulio. We have thirty-five bedrooms, 
ranged in galleries about the court, .so that we can lookout ol 
our windows in the morning and see the sun rise, .and tiu n look 
out of our door and see the tropics. Wo ha\e the finest heating 
system in the world ; we pump Ircsli air in from outside, heat it 
in a tlircc-thousand-foot steam coil, and tlicn <listribute it to all 
the rooms, with the result that we feel as well all the lime as 
other people feel when they lake a trip to Aiizonaor the Adiroii- 
<l:icks. 

“ iN.sri runoNALisKi) ciim.dkkn.” 

All this rear Is very prettily, but, s:iys the matcr- 
familias, what about the children ? Well, the children, 
too, are institutionalised : — 

We have five mothers in the colony, and the work of c.iiiiig 
for the children is divided among four of them. (The fifth is 
studying medicine in New York.) By thi- simple process of 
combining the care of the ten children wc accomplish the fol- 
lowing results : First, the labour and trouble of earing fin e.u:.i 
child Is reduced alxmt two-thirds ; secondly, the child has 
playmates, and is happy all ilay long ; thirdly, »e can atfimt 
to keep the child in a more hygienic place than the average 
nursery we have a pump ilriving fresh air into hi-, pl.iyrooni 
all day; and la.st, we can dispense with the services of nurse- • 
maids, and go aw'ay, leaving the liiild in the care of a friend. 

ACCOUM’S. 

(Zooks and otlicr servants are iniiployed, and 
treated as social equals. What about accounts ? Hu 
replies : — 

A financial statement of the income and ixpensis of the 
Colony, upon a basis of the capacity of tin present building -- 
forty-seven guests and fifteen workers-— hows : fixed charges 
(interest on stock and mortgage, repait's, taxes, fuel, -etc.), 
^1,426; household expenses (food and salaries), ^^3,784; 
income (rent, board at l per week, profit on laundry), >^3,980 ; 
margin, 220. 

More colonists would mean greater facilities and 
better success. The newsp.nxjrs liave made much 
fun of it, but Mr. Uptoif Sinclair replies, “ It is a 
beautiful place to live in, everybody is happy and full 
of good cheer.’* Professors and editors are among 
the occupants. 


THE STATE AS FOSTER-FATHER. 

Miss Edith Ski.i.krs contributes to the Content- 
porary Rcineta a most interesting and suggestive {lai^er , 
on the State children of Hungary. T'he Hungarians, 
she reports, consider their children as the most pre- 
cious of their national as.suts, the one which, aliove all 
others, they must keep from harm. She thus describes 
the Statu Refuges Act of M. S/cll : — 

Under the Children’s I’roUxrluin system, now that it is in full 
working order, the State is the giiarrlian-in-cliief of all the 
chiMren in Hungary, rich and poor alike. Tlur kingdom is 
divided into eighteen ilistricts district then* is a Stale 

(.‘hildren’s Refuge, .1 refuge to which every child^ in the 
flistrict who h.is no home In’; a legal riglit li>go. Then in every 
distriel there is also ;it least one ( lu.irdianship Tribunal, or 
('hildren's J^aw Coiiit, organised for the express purpose of safe- 
guarding the interests of every ihihl there Iiy seeing that 
it is pilher under the caic of a guardian who does his duty 
to it, "or in the keeping of the Stale. This court must at once 
hohl an empiiiy if it icceives notice from niiinicipal or eominunal 
niithurilies iiieiiibers of philanthropic societie-, or other respon- 
sible persons tluil .inyone, no matter whether prince or beggar, 
is ill-trcaliiig or neglecting his children or wards ; is not pro- ■ 
\iding lliem with proper lood, lodging und eiiiication ; is setting 
Ihetira bad example, or in .my u.ay expodng them to demoralis- 
ing influences. Tlu.n, if the charges agaiii'.l him aie proved, 
the court m:iy either warn him that uidi'ss he changes his wayst 
speedily he will be depriverl t»f his lights as a fallier — or 
guardian -or it may rleprive him of them al once by declaring 
the children deserted. In this case it appoints for them another ' 
guardian, who, unless the court sanctions some other arrange- 
ment, must hand them over to tlie represcnl.ili\e of the State, 
the Refuge Director. Local authorities are reipiired, when 
the biitli of an illegiliinate child is registeied, to make enquiries 
at once as to whether its mother has the means of proxiding for 
it ; aiul, if Ii.i-i not, to send her, together with her baby, to 
them 'ivU Refuge. 

ANV (.‘HILDKKN WKI.COMK. 

Similarly, «)n Ihu death of a widow or widower, the 
local authority is to find out whether children are left 
unprovided for, and if so to send them to a Refuge. 
T'he Stale is willing to take charge of all comers, pro- 
videil only they he young. ' 

(3n the other hand, the Slate takes very great care 
that the money it spends on the cliildreii shall, so far 
as possible, ])i* refunded to it. Inirthermore, children 
onee in the keeping of the State remain there till it 
can he proved an advantage to the community and to 
themselves to he restored to their families. 

T'he children, after being sent to a Re^’uge, are in 
ninety-five cases out of a hundred distributed by the 
Director. Abnormal children arc sent to the appro- 
priate children's institutions. The normal children are 
hoarded out. 

THK children’s COLDNV. 

'I'he Director of each Refuge has in hi.s own district, 
a number of villages on which he may bestow the 
great honour of being a Children’s (Zolony : — 

For a village to be selected as a colony it must liave a good ' 
climate, as g^H>d, at any rate, as can be had in tlir ilistrict ; aad,',' 
it must have open spaces for pl-aygrounds'around it. There inustb^, ■ 
a primary school there, of course ; and if there is abo a kinder*->; ; 
garten, so much the better. Then it imisl be a well-to-do/Z 
village : there must be nothing of the poverty-stricken a^ut it^f^ 
no grim wolves prowling around. On the contrary, It nuui^' 
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be a ])lacc whore (hoso who woik h:ir<1 onn live in ooinfort, 
and where iiuisl jieuph; do work. hard. Il is e'•^eIll^al that there 
should Ik! a goo.l re.-tiilent doctor, «)iu* willinj; to bivtune tlio 
paid servant of the Slate, amt, as ilie refuip* dirot loi’s 

deputy, walch over its i.-lii]dren for il. Il is rsseniiul, ton — ,1 
j/V/e ;/rv/ indeed --that I liere should ho I lien* at least thirty 
women well tilled to act as fosler-inolhers. 

No woman may hecoine fosti r-inoihi.T to a Stale ohild unless 
she is sironjj, healthy, j;ooil-lni)jicr<*d, and wilhoul “ nerves.’* 
Both she and her hudnnd, if sh#- has «ine, must he soher, hard- 
Workiiij.;. aivl in all ways respeelahle. They must live in a 
home id iheir own -nut oiu; loom .md musl belong to tht‘ 
peasant or artisan edass, nut that of the urisKilled lahouier. 
They nni't prove that they aie earnin,:' enough to live t»n, apait 
from what they woahl leeeive with the child ; ami, althoui^h 
the possessioji Ilf a cow is not insisted on, it is a j;real 
mendation. 

foNikxsi wrni I'Niiianii. 

'Fhe villagers are eager to obtain the rhihlren, aiul 
frequmtly adopt them. The full cost per c hild to the 
Hungarian State in 1905 was only 9s. for the 
year. The State’s wards noxv nuniber only 28,000. 
Since this Protection System came intf) force in 1903, 
the i)erccntagc of children who died in their first 
year has sunk from 22*2 to 19*67. Amongst the wards 
of the State it has sunk to 15*39. 

Miss Seller.^ reports that the Magyar Stale deals 
with the children wisely, economically, ami most 
humanely. She pronounces the system tt> bo 
admiiablc. She points out that the little Magxars 
who cost their fellows only 9s. a year eai h are 
just as well fed, clothed, housed, and taught as Hng- 
lish Poor Law children \sho are costing from ^20 to 
year eacli. She suggests that for 6s. 6d. a 
week there would be no ditliculty in finding suitable 
foster-mothers. “ Were Refuges established in such 
places as Lewes, Keswick, Aylesbury, Chic he.stcr and 
Whitby, each one of them would have within easy 
reach a dozen villages where ('hildren’s Colonies cmild 
be organised. ’ 

This Hungarian experiment adds a new meaning 
to the phr4.se, “ i)aleriial government.” 


Nationallsingr American Coal. 

In the Am tried fi Reiiau of Reinews the achijve- 
ment of 1906 most worthy of comme.moratioii is 
j.declared to he the proclamation of the President 
-withdrawing from sale the coal lands of the people. 
I It has been shown by experts that if the i)resent rate 
increase of con.sumption of cixd continues the total 
pisupply of the United Slates xvould be exhausted in the 
|j[iext century. All of the eastern coal has long since 
Iflissed out of the Government ownership, but the 
IjQbvernment still owms the coal of the west. Out of 
^xteen million acres of coal recently withdrawn by 
President only forty-seven acres have been sold as 
lands. 'Phe w'isdom of demanding for th(‘ jwople a 
l^ir price for the coal by an equable leasing system 
crystallised into a Bill, carefully prc[)arcd hy the 
lexperts of the Administration, which will be con- 
if'^cred at this session. 


THE LIMITATION OF THE FAMILY. 

From thk MotiikiPs Point ok Vikw. 

Mrs. Ai.krki) M-Xckahykn writes in the Nineteenth 
Century on the Birth-rate and the Mother. She 
siM^aks out quite boldly. She declares from personal 
experience that “a desire for limitation of family is 
at work through all classes of the English-speaking 
peoples, certainly among the more provident of all 
cla.sses.” She scoffs at the protc.sts of ‘‘celibate or child- 
less men like Father Bernard Vaughan, the Bishoj) of 
London, and Mr. Sidney We))h.” 'Plie restrictive move- 
ment is not an outcome of artificial civilisation or city 
life : for, .she says, she finds even on South African 
t.irms “ the same fccrling and the contingent pre- 
< autions.” She argues that “ with rational regulation 
of births the survival rate of infants is raist^d, and 
ultimately the marriage rat(\” She turns trenchantly 
upon her critics, and says : 

Nave men who itphnlrl the continuance of w.ir any right to 
oiiiipl'iin if women ri^hcl ag.iinst eii'litiing without limit the 
flij»cnmforts and of child-lM'aring and the long sacrifice 

of ehihl-rearing to provide food for powder? 'Kluisc wdio refuse 
to diminish the death rate at the expense of their money- 
hags are not the ones to sil in judgment on women, even if 
wtimen h:ul no other motive in restriction than to lighten the 
Imrdcn of motheihood. No man with a sjurk of ipiagination or 
chivalry would w'i.sh to force upon the woman ch^arcst to him 
unwilling mothcrhoo<I. 

The woman of to-day suffeis more than her anceslor.s both in 
the anticipation atnl in the hour of child-hit th — that is the pi ice 
paid in lUTves and physicpie for he; more complete and sym- 
pathetic share in the work, the thoughts, and the fortunes of her 
imdiand and children, and for the tiaining which makes it 
possible. . . If child-heari'ig costs more, child -rearing costs 
infinilely moie. 

Tlie writer sees increasing hoj)c of earlier mar- 
riages : — 

Notliing hut the regulation of the niiinber nf children c n 
make early marriage possible. Here we come upon the fiul 
that iiniler a system of restriction the increase of the marriagi: 
rate will help to balance tin. ilecline of the birth-rate per mother. 
If ten w'miien marry and each has three children there will be as 
many births as if five marry and each has six. Not only so, but 
early marriage is the solution of most promise in dealing with 
one great problem wliii'h is iu>t often discussed as part of the 
<pieslion of matrimony, but which nevi.*r ought to be discussed 
apart from il. 

She laments the great evils produced by the refusal 
of the medical profc.ssion to recognise “ that the 
mother’s claim is right within proper limits.” She 
adtls significantly : “ If the doctor passes by on the. 
other side, the quack is always at hand.” 

In the dr/^s Reilm appears an article on the 
Home Life of the young Queen of Spain, by Rachel 
Ghallice. Queen Victoria, apparently, has still 
:'.omething to do before she can s{x.'ak Spanish really 
lluenily, though she already reads it well. French has 
been of much help to her in speaking to her 
attendants. The royal household at Madrid seems 
run to a certain extent on English lines. There is,> 
for instance, a solid English breakfast and five o’clock 
tea, and other English customs arc being introduced. .. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

. Sacrkd Convkrsatiovs. • 

In the scries of articles which Mr. John La Fari^c 
i.s contributing io McCiur^ s Mas:aziNf ov\ One Hundred 
Masier|)ieccs of Painting, the February instalment is 
devoted to “ Sacred Conversations,” whi< h occur .so 
often in Italian art. 'rhey are not unlike the imaginary 
conversations invented in classical times by literary 
men anil poets, to bring together people who could not 
have met at the same time, for the pur|)ose of insisting 
on some impression. The painted conversations often 
centre about the Madonna and C'hild, who are repre- 
sented with other saints and the donors of the pictures. 
Ilellini’s “Sacred Allegory” is eminently a conversa- 
tion ; yet it is full of allusions and meanings which are 
not clear. It is an imaginary subject, treated as if it 
h.id really occurred. 

A Painti-r ok Simps. 

Mr. neniard Cxribble, says Mr. R. C. 'Praflford in 
the ll’tnJsor Magazine for Man’ll, is tlie son of 
Mr. H. A. K. Gribhle, the designer of the Hrompton 
(Oratory. I'hough Mr. (rribble the artist portrays the 
sea, his work is distingiiishiMl from that of mo.st 
marine artists, who are content to [laint the beauty 
and passion of the sea alone. 'Po his ])ictures he 
adds the interest of human life. Shi|)s figure on 
nearly every canvas, and it was at Plymouth that he 
acquired his knowledge of nautical matters and the 
various craft he has paini.ed. Ilis picture, “'Phe 
Lifeboat and Her Creiv," he says, is no mere effort of 
imagination, for he has himself starved as one of the 
crew, and witnessed the grim tragedy in the struggle 
between life and death. 

YKALMProN Art Colony. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine {ox there 

is an account of the I)evon.shire .School of Painting 
established at Yealiiipton, near Plymouth, about two 
years ago, by Mr. Edward Krt/.. Within walking dis- 
tance of Yealmpton is Plympton, the birthplace of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the old school-house where his 
father taught is still standing, hut the house in wliich 
Sir Joshua was born no longer exists. Mr. ICrt/ in 
deciding to make Yealmpton the headquarters for his 
painting classes realised what a large variety of sub- 
jects could be found there -farmyard scenes, thatched 
cottages in all states of dilapidation or repair, ivide 
stretches of bree/.y country, the quaint estuary, the 
Ycalm, the deep, quiet woods, etc., Awhile the coast is 
only a few miles away. 

'PeNNYSON’s iLLUSTR.VrORS. 

In addition to the Pre-Raphaelite painters to whom 
'Pennyson specially appealed, there have been so many 
illustrators of Tennyson’s poems that an interesting 
volume on the subject might be written. In the 
March number of the Girts Realm^ Miss E. M. 
Evors has an article on the subject, and a few well- 
known illustrations have been reproduced. A favourite 
theme with artists is “The Lady of Shalott,” and 


Ros.settFs drawing, and the famous pictures by J. W/ 
W alcrhou.so and Holman Hunt, readily occur to the 
mind. More niimeroii.s, however, are the illustrators 
and painters of episodes from “'Phe Idylls of the 
King,” among them being [), F. Watts’s “Sir Gala- 
had.” 

Napoleon in Art. 

Mr. Rudolph de ('ordova has written an interest- ’ 
ing article on Napoleon in Art for the Marcli number 
of Cits seifs Ma^^itzitte. Putting aside the portraits 
and othiT pictures of Napoleon in private life, we 
note till! large nu’tiil>LT of battlc-picturos and picture.*? 
connected with his military life. An interc.sting one 
among tho.se reproduced is Vcrc.stc.liagin’s “ Napoleon 
ami Staff watching the liurning of .Moscow.” Incidents 
in the liattlcs of .Vustcrlil/. and Jena are frequent, 
suhjeds willi artists, one of the most famous being 
the })icture by Horace Vernet, in the Mu.see de 
Versailles. Waterloo pictures have been painted by 
ICrne.sl Lrofis, A. ('. (iow, and others. 


Photography in the Army. 

In the Wim/sor Afat^iiziftc article is devoted to 
“ l'hotogra[)hy in Military kt'connaissancc.” Many 
olVic.crs cannot draw at all, let alone well, and often 
the better they draw the more artisli*- licms:^ they 
allow themselves. Photography posse v..;s ailvanlage.s 
over the best free hand drawings, photographs being 
more complete and cvact, and more ipiii'kly repro- 
duced WD niopies are needed. 'Phe chief objection 
to •iiMiig photography, ii\ fad, is the additional staft' 
required, but this would ])rol)ably be only about half 
a dozen men in eaeh Army corps. 'Phc.se photo- 
graphers would do their work on bieyelcs or horsC- 
?)ack, and accompany the officers engaged in recon- 
nai.^sance work. At night they would develop their 
j)late.s. When it was necessary to develop in day- 
light, this could be done by the use of a small and 
com|)act apparatus. Specimen photographs accom- 
pany the article, with a good many diagrams, and 
the latter half iT the article is entirely devoted to 
technicalities. 


In the February XorU und St/d W. Slavenhagcn 
supplies some j)articulars of the Army and Navy of 
(irccce. Military service is universal and liability 
to service lasts thirty years, from the age of twenty- 
one to fifty-one. Of this period, tw'o years are spent 
in the standing army, ten in the army reserve, ten in 
the National Guard or territorial army, and eight in 
the territorial army reserve. It is possible to escape 
military service on payment of a certain sum. 'Phe 
King is head both of the army and the navy. 'Phe 
army consists of 2,025 olliccrs, 26,790 sul)-ofiiccra 
and soldiers, and 4,500 horses and mules. 'Phe navy 
in 1905 numbered 186 officers and about 4,000 sut^? 
officers and sailors. In addition tliero arc cleveii^^ 
ships of 20,709 ton.s, 15 torpedo boats, 130 guh 9 ^ 
etc., etc. ^ 
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Undcf' this head the reader will find a ready referepice to the more mjiortani articles in the J>eriodicah 

on the Topics of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Agriculture, Land : 

The Latul, by Sir K. Veriicy, “ Indeiiendeiit Kc\,” 
M.ircli, 

New Food IMaiils, by Home C’oiintie^, \V'orId*-s 
Work," March. 

What shall Wc* do with Our Land by Lad) Salloun, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

Land in New /calaiul, “ Macmillan/’ March. 

State Control of Agiicultiiral Insurance, by P. 
Mariassci, “ Kassc^jna Nazionale,” Feb. i. 

Armies, Military Questions : 

Js a National Army necessary.' by Capt. J. B. 

Tidloch, ‘‘Journal Royal United Service Inst,’’ Feb. 
Mr. Haldane’s Army ScIkmuo, b) Lieut. -t.’ol. A. 
Pollock, “ Monthl) Rev/’ March, and “ Unite»l 
Service Maj;," March. 

Possibilities in Army Reform, by F.ail oi (.'.irdigan, 
“Contemp. Rev," March. 

Universal Mditary 'Pr.iining, by Lord Haliburton, 
“ iNineteeiith Cent,’’ March. 

The Future of the Volunteers, by j. I.. LLimmond, 
“Contemp. Rev,” March. 

Patriotic Military Service, by l.ieut.-<.'ul, W, H. 

Merritt, “ Canadian Mag," Feb. 

The Kducation of the Soldier, bv Col. 11 . C. C. 1 ). 
Simpson, “Journal Koval United Service Inst," 
Feb. 

Cultivation of the Brains of the .'\rmy, In Foresight, 
“ United Service Mag,” .Man h. 

The Invasion Scare, by t'. W. Radclif'fe Cooke, “ Nine- 
Icenth Cent,” March. 

'Pile Reconstitution of the Indian Army, by I.ieut.-Cicn. 
F. H. 'Pyrrell, “Journal Royal I'nited Service Inst,” 
Feb. 

The French Army and Uiscipline, “ Correspondant," 
Feb. 25. 

The Battle of the Future, “ \'clhagon,” I eb. ami 
March. 

Catholic Church : 

The Poiuiticate of Pius \., by .Xrcldjishop Ireland, 
“North .Amer. Rev,” Feb. 1. 

'J'hc Ke.d ami the Ideal in the Papacy, by Prof. C. A. 
Briggs, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 15. 

Channel Tunnel, Sir T. Barclay on, “Westminster 
Rev,” March. 

Children (see also lulm ation) : 

Child-Slavery, “ Arena,” Feb. 

The State Children of Hungary, by Kdith Sellers, 
- “Contemp. Rev,” March. 

.Protection of Feeble-Minded Children in France, by 
J. d’Arcy, “(irande Rev,” Feh. 16. 

Child Criminals, see under Crime. 

Church of England : A Plea for Reform, by Earl of 
Cardigan, “ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

•Condition of the People : The Poor of To-day, by I>. 13 . 

de La Fottc, “ Correspondant,” Feb. 25. 

Co-operative Home Colony, by Upton Sinclair, “World's 
Work,” March. 

. Coun^ Council, see Municipal and Local Government. 
Crime and Prisons : A Court for Child-Oifcndcrs, by W. 
B. Northrop, “ Sunday at Home,” March. 


Education : 

ICducation, JClemeiitary and Secondary, by Sir Michael 
Foster, “ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

Our Young Citizens, by W. B. Thomas, “ Macmillan,” 
M arch. 

Federal Tendencies in Educ.it ion, by K. B. Sargant, 
“Journal of Royal Colonial Inst,” Feb. 

French Influences in Faiglish FMucation, by M. E. 
Sadler, “ Educational Rev,” Feb. 

Churches and the Schools, by J. J. Findlay, “ J-Miica- 
tiotial Rev,” Feb. 

Paving Children to alleiid School, by O. Chiisman, 
‘SXreiia ” Feb. 

'Fhe College in the University, by (L B. Adams, 
“ Educational Rev,’’ Feb. 

'Fhe Univcisitv and ICducation, “Westminster Rev,” 
March. 

The French Universities, by Barrett Wendell, 
“ Scribner,” March. 

Education in the Distiict of Colombia, “ Educational 
Rev,” Feb. 

The Manchester Chariot teiiburg, by T. Caitwriglu, 
“ World’s Work,” March. 

Emigration and Immigration : 

CanadeVs Hindu Immigrants, by J. B. Williams and 
S. N. Sing, “ Canadian Mag,” Feb. 

Why America needs the Immigrant, byW'. S. Rossitcr, 
“Amer. Rev. of Revs,” March. 

Finance : 

The 'i'rcasury and Us Critics, by Sir A. Hemming, 
“ National Rev/’ March. 

Mr. Asephth and the Budget, by F. W. Hirst, “ Indep. 
Rev,” March. 

'I’ovvards ;; Just Income Tax, by L. G. Cliioz/a Mon 'v, 
“ Indep. Rev,” March. 

The Stock Exchange and the Public, by K. Craminond, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” March. 

The American Consul and American Traile, by J. B. 
Osborne, “Atlantic Monthly,” Feb. 

German lixperiments with the Land Tax, by W. C. 
Dreher, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” March. 

Fisheries : Foreign Trawlers and Territorial Waters, 

“ Blackwood,” March. 

Insurance : Savings-Bank Life Insurance for Wage- 

FLarners, by L. D, Brandeis, “ Amer. Rev, of Revs,” 

March, 

Ireland : 

The Irish Policy of the Government, by L.A. Atlierley 
Jones, “ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

The Irish Question, by H. A. Law, “Indep. Rev,” 
March. 

Labour Problems : 

Aspects of the Labour Problem, by T. Good, “ West- 
minster Rev,” March. 

Fhnployers and Employes, by A. Roguenant, “ Reformc 
Sociale,” Feb. i. 

Workmen’s Pensions and* Christian Socialism, by R. 
de Kerallain, “Rv 5 forme Sociale,” Feb. 16. 

F’urnacc-Making, by L. M. Bonneft, “ Nouvellc Re\',” 
Feb. 15. 

Child- Labour, see under Children. 
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Law : The Kdiilji Case, by Trof. Churton Collins, 
Nalioniil Rev,” March. 

Lodging-Houses: Twenty Years at the House of .Shelter, 
by 1I» Jioulloiij “ Forlniglitly Uev^” M-an-h. 

Morphia Mania, by L. Tailhade, “ Mcrcurc dc France,” 
Feb. I. 

Municipal and Local Government : 

Loiidnii County Council Finaricc, by J. II. Schooling, 
Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

T’he London County Council Mice! ion, by Frederic 
Harrison, “ Tositivist Rev,” Marcli. 

The L.C.C. Flection and After, by F. Dolman, “ indep. 
Rev,*’ March. 

The Municipal ()\vner.‘'hip of Street Railroads in fhr- 
many, by K. T. Hc\n, Ainer. Rev. ofRovs/* March. 


Navies and Naval Affairs : 

'rhe Standard of N.iv.d Stienglh, by Lieut. C. Bella ir.s, 
“Joiiinal Royal C idled Seivicc Inst," Feb. 

The Biitish Fleet and the B. dance of Sea I'ower, by 
A. S. llurd, “ Xinctceiilli (Jent,” March. 

The Defence of the Narrow Seas, b\ 11 . W. Wilson, 
“ National Rev,” March. 

Anthracite in Naval War, l)\ Adm. R. D. f’.vans, 
‘‘ North Aincr. Rev,” Feb. 1. 

The SiibiiiJiinc in War, by Vi«c-Adm. rascheti, 
“Deiilsehe Rev,” Feb. 

The A.B.d.B.S., b\ Black Joke, I'ldlcd S»T\ice 
Mag,” Mai('h. 

The I'niled Stales N'.iw. by Capt dn U.N., ** I idled 
Service Mag,” March. 

Parliamentary : 

A Business-Like RaiTiamcnt, by W. Johnston, “ Ma»‘- 
inillan,” March. 

The Speech from the J'liroiie, by M. MacDonagh, 
“Monthly Rev,” March. 

The King’s Speech, by lleibert raid, “Nineteenth 
Cent,” March. 

IMea for the Deinocr.disalion ot* the Conservative 
Party, by L’nionist Fieo Ti.ider, “Nat. Rev,” Mm. 

Conservative Opportunists and Iniperi.d Democracy, 
by Fabian Ware, “ Nineteentli Cent,” March. 

The House of Lords, by i-ord Stanley ot AlderU>. L 
T. llobhouse, and Coiric (iraiU, “ Con. Rev,” Mar*. 

Reform of the House of lairils, by Farl ot Dimraven, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” ^larch. 

A Defence of the House of Lords, by D. S. A. Cosby, 
“Westminster Rev,” March. 

The Kducatiuii Bill and the House of I.ords, by O. 
Sournow, “ Niiova Anlologia,” Feb. i. 

The Peers and William IV., by Harold Spender, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

Physical Deterioration of the Poor in America, by Rc\'. 

l\ S. (irant, “ North Amer. Rev,” Fob. 1. 

Population Questions : . , « . 

Concerning Race Suicide, by C. 'I'. Herrick, ‘North 
Amer. Rev,” Feb. 1 5. 

The Birth-Rate and the Mother, I y Mrs. A. N. Mac- 
fayden, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Marcli.^ 

Postal Service : Objections to a Postal Savings Bank, by 

G. E. Roberts, “ North Amer Rev,” Feb. 15. 

Race Problems (sec also U idted States) : 

The Black Man’s Burden, by H. Tompkins, “ Positivist 
Rev,” March. 

Railways ; • 

Cardiff and Its Railways, by G. A. Sekon, Railway 


Mag,” March. , . 

The Railway Experience of Germany, by I’rof. 
Parsons, “ Arena,” Feb. 


F. 


Tunnels, “ World’s Work,” March. 

Reformatories, by S. Fallows, “World lo-diiy,” Feb. 

Scotland: The Scottish CMiurches : a Idea for l'nion,by'‘ 
IT. M.'icphcrson, “ Bl.'iekwciod,” Marrh. 

Shipping : Norcldcutscher Lloj'd, Iiy R. Lrimbelln, Cor- 
responclant,” Feb. 25. 

Sociology, Socialism : 

.Sociology and Ethics, by L. T*. Hobhouse, “ indep. 
Rev,” March. 

A Scrutiny of Socialism, b> F. Carrel, “Monthly Rev,” 
M.iich. 

Socialism and the Labour Party, “ W'csiminster Rev,” 
.\1 .ircli. 

Socialism aiut Social Reform, by W. M. l.iglitbody, 
“Westminster Rev,” March. 

Theatres and the Drama ; 

Some Recent Plays, by Miss E. (iodley, “ National 
Rev,*’ M.Trch. 

Shaki*spe;iie against Ills Editois, byj. Corbin, “ North 
Amer. Ke\,“ Feb. 15. 

M.irbcih on the Stage, by W. IL Pollock, ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Cent.” .Maich. 

T’he Dr.'uiias of Edmond Rostand, by (L Loiscaii, 
“ Bibliollieque I ’niverselle,’' FeU 
'I he Dramas of Maurice Mai'torlinck, by Max Dean* 
ville. “ Rev. (icnerale,” Jan. and Feb. 

A Ke> to Ib.'^en, Ijy Jeannette Lee, “ Piilnam,” Feb. 
The t)p(m-Alr Theatre .ind the People, by (i. Boissy, 
“Mercure do Fiance,” Feb. 1. 

'rhe Stage of Fi>riiicr Days, by Goldwin Smith, “Caiia- 
ilian Mag,” Feb. 

Vivisection: Proceedings of Anti- VivisejU ion .Societies, 
by Dr. Stephen Paget, “National Rtv,” March. 

Wealth, Gospel of, Reply to Andrew Carnegie, by A. 
Withv. Westminster Rev,” Marcli. 

Wonv;.a and Women's Woi k : 

Women and Politics, by Eva Gore Booth, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” March. 

Ought Women to have tin* .Suffrage Symposium, 
“ Woman at Home,” March. 

Women’s Sphere of Work, by Ellen S. (iaskell, 
*• Westminster l<i*v,” M arch. 

The Social l".dui:atioii of Women, by I’aul Acker, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Feb. i. 

Wom«*n caiul .Science, by Miss Ida Smedlev, “ World’s 
Work,” March. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

International Policy : (iermany, Russia, and England, by 
Dipiom.it, “ Deutsche Rev,” Feb. 

Peace and Disarmament : The Peace Movement, by 
A. 11 . Fried, “ Wcstcrrnaiin,” Feb, 

Africa : 

I’lic Future of the Soinian, by John Ward, “Windsor 
Mag,” March. 

The Government arul the Congo Free State, by Lord 
Moiikswcll, “ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

The Kaffir Market and Its Magnates, by R. Belfort, 
“ World’s Work,” March. 

Native Labour, “ Revista j*oi tugiic/.i,” No, 112. 

On the Threshold of the .Sahara, by Capt. Kicq, 
“ Nouvclle Rev,’’ Feb. i. 

Morocco, by D. A. Fiinke, “ Konservative Monats-* 
schrifl,” Feb. 

France and 'Punis : 

A. M. on, “ Rev. Fran^'aise,” Feb. 

Bernard, F., on, “Questions I >iploniatiques,” Feb* 
and 16. 
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Australasia: Suiith Soa IbLindcrs in Ouecnslaiui, by 
T. I'arkcr, “ Australasian Kcv. of Revs,*’ Feb. 
Austria-Hungary: rnivcrsal Sinfrajjo, by H. Hantich, 
“ (jueslions niploinalKiiies/’ Frb. if». 

Balkan States (see also Servia, etc. : 

The Ralkaii I’eninsiila, by 1 *. < b'eiiier, (baivlc Kcv/’ 
Feb. I and i6. 

Belgium: Napoleon III. and Rid^^iuin, by F. do Lanno\, 
“Rev. Gl<ii<:i.i 1 c,’' l *-b. 

Canada ; 

'riu- ( I[)vornor-(ivncralsliip, by \V. I). l.i}*ht.ill, C.'.nia- 
tlian Maj;/’ Feb. 

The TwtMitictli Century is Canada's, bv .Xi^nosC. l.aiit, 
“ World’s Work," .March. 

Canada, Kngland, and the .St.itcs, by GoUbvin Smith, 
“ Contemp. Rev,’’ .March, 

China : 

New China, by T. F. Millard, “ Woil 1 To-d iv," Feb. 
'I’ll? Maker'* of New C'hin.i, by W. K. (iritlis “World 
'I’o-day,” Feb. 

Cm China tight? by Homer Lea, “ Wuild lu-dav," 
Feb. 

John Chinnin.an and His Secret Societies “ Ch iniber:»''. 
Journal/’ March. 

France : 

(ieorges ClcmciuxMU, bv I.. Andriciix, '* Noiih .\'n t. 
Rev,” Feb. 15. 

M. Waldeck'Rousse.iii, by Jnlcs I). I.ifossc, “ (.'m- 
respondant,” Feb. 10. 

SoSalist Ministers, by F. Foamier', “ .S'«/i ilisii'^t h : 
Monatshefte,” Feb. 

Fiance’s War on Chri aianity, by .\. Sarloiis, “ North 
Amcr. Rev,’’ h'eb. i. 

, Church and St i-te, by Sir R, Rleiineih issetl, “ National 
Rev,” Match. 

Church and Stale, bv Prof. S. I»ecs!\, “ Positivist 
Rev,” March. 

Anti'Cdencalisin and M. F.iguct, by hi. Ch i/.el, “ Foi 
Cl Vie,” Feb. I. 

AntbClericalisin, by .\. .M. 'roniia-Ij.uUliet, “Ciudad 
de Dios/’ No. 2. 

Napoleon 111 . and llie Church, by Gnillaiinie Ru*%lo\v, 
“Nouvclle Rev,’’ Feb. i. 

The Kpiscopatc, 17*)! by M. de Lau/.ic d? 

Labarie, “ Corrcspinidaiii,” Feb. 10. 

. Secretaries ot .S ici.d \yorks, by V. Ijeltencourl, 
“ Correspond ant,” Feb. 10. 

Against the Financial Olig.ircliy, by Ly.sis, “ I/i 
Revue,” Feb. i and 15. 

' The Rank of Fr.ince. by Sir R. Hamilton Lang, 
“ Blackwood/’ M arch. 

Germany : 

The (German Flections, bj - 

Barker, J. Fills, “ National Rev,’’ March. 

Bernstein, K., “ So/ialisli.sche Monatsheftc,” Feb. 
Butler, 11 . B., “ Contenip. Rev," .March. 

Dcscours, P., “ Po.sitivist Rev," March. 

'The Triumph of Prince lUih»\v, “ Nuova Antologi.i,” 
Feb. I. 

Through the German liener.il Flection, by V. 11 . 

Walsh, “ Fortnightly Rov,” March. 

The New Situation in (Germany, by K.irl Vilind, 
/ “ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

. Imperial Democracy and Socialist Ke\isi()n, by 
’ Calchas, “ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 


Political and Administrative Corruption, by F. Reybel, 
“ L.i Revue,” Feb. i. 

Protestantism and Catholicism in Geriiviny, by .'Vdolf 
Harnack, “ Preiissischc Jahibiichcr,” Feli. 

The School Strike in I'oscn, by O. Hdlzsch, “ Deutsche 
Monalsschrift/’ Feb. 

'Fhe Merchant and the Colonies, by W. Schulze, 
“ Deiitsche Rt?v,” Feb. 

Greece and the Greek Army and Navy, by W. St.ucn- 
h.igoii, “ \okI iiiul Slid," Feb. 

Holland : 

riu' I.a^t lUidgcl DJkiIc, bv L. J. Plemp van Daive- 
land, “ On/e Keuw," Feb. 

Reform of Coloni.il .Administration, by Prof. J. d.‘ 
Loutcr, “ De Gids," Feb. 

Indo-China in 1906, by F. P.iyeii, “ Oucstions Diplom.i' 
t il pies,’’ Feb. 1. 

Manchuria, by I’. F. Millard, “Scribner,” March. 

New Hebrides and the Franco-English Convention, by 
J. .Si-rvigny, Rev. Fian^’aise,” Feb. 

Poland: Pnissi.ms and Poles,!)) F. (!«• Morawski, “ L i 
Revue,” Feb. 1 5. 

Russia : 

riie Anglo-Riusian Agreement, by K. Lemonon, 
“Grai.de Rev," Feb. i. 

rhe 'rrulli about the “ Cadets," by N. P. Wassiliefl, 
“ Nouvelle Rev',” Feb. 15. 

rhe Strike and Its [.cssons, by R. Slrel(/o\v, “ So/.i iL 
isli-iche Monatsheftc/’ Feb. 

The Russian Peasant, by I., de Soiid ik, “Bibli)- 
ihequc Univcrselle," Feb. 

Servia; .Austria and Servia, by Reae Pinon, “ Rev. dcs 
Deux Moniles," l eb. i. 

Spain : A Socioh>gi<:al Programme, by Prof. A. 
Posada, “ LccUira, ’ l-’eb. 

Turkey : 

Till key and the 'rurkish Military Organisation, by 
Lieut. -Col. F. Lafargiic, “( Hicslions Diplomat hpics,” 
Feb, I. 

The Awakening of Islaniisin, by M. Reader, “ Bibl’o- 
thei|ue Hniversclle,” Feb. 

United States : 

K'-m iking the .Senate, bv F. (L Moorhead, “World 
10- Day,” Feb. 

Consliliilional Changes demanded to bulwark Demo- 
cratic (Government, by W. Clark, “Arena,’’ Feb. 

'I'lic Revolt against Mr.’ Roosevelt, by Sydney Brooks, 
“ Monthly Rev,” March. 

Roosevelt ; a Force for Righteousness, bv W. A. 

While, “ World’s Work,” March. 

The Interior Department under .Sccretar>^ Hitchcock, 
by M. West, “ Ainer. Rev. of Revs,” March. 
Secretary Root and Centralisation, bv 1). (3. Phillin.s, 
“ Arena/’ Feb. ' * 

The Ncgrt) Question, by W. D. Jelks, “ North Amcr. 
Rev,” Feb. 15. 

A Revival of the “Know-Nothing” Spirit, by T. L. 

James, “ North Amcr. Rev,” Feb. i. 

Hawaii ; the Mistress of the Pacific, by Louis Aubert, 
“ Rev. de Paris,” Feb. i and 1?. 

.\ Plea for the Filipinos, by Gen. W. H. Carter, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 15. 

Cuban Problems, by J. M. Cespedes, “Nucstro 
Tiempo,” No. 92. 

Canada, England, and the States, by Goldwin Smith, 
“ Conlernp. Rev,” March. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Collectivism is the dominant note of the March 
number. The si^ijiiificancc of tho Vresident’s with- 
drawal from sale of tlie [jublic coal landa is referred 

to elsewhere. The developoient of the Department 

of the Interior in sah\^ii.irdiiv^ the public lands, in 
stopping tht; timb'^r frairb, iii |)rotetaing the Indian 
territory, in allotting nalioual |).irks and reservations, 
an I in advancing the liureTu of litlueation, is de- 
scribed by xMr. Max \Vcst. Mr. Louis I). Brandeis 
urges that life insurance fur w.ige-earn ts should bo 
taken over by the savings bank. Mass lehiiseUs 
founded the admirable savings b.ink s>>.tem in the 
Eastern States in i8i6, and a et)miiiittcc of the 
Massachusetts Legislaluie has now recommended 
that savings banks be permitteil to establish depart- 
in.Mits for the issuing of life insurancti in srnill 
amounts. In fifteen years the working mi*n of Massa- 
•'husetts have pai I to the industrial life assurance 
companies an aggivgnte of .sixty one million 
dollars in premiums, and received liark in death 
benefits, endowment**, or siirnmdrr values an aggre- 
gate of only twiMity-one million dollars. About one- 
half of the amounts jiaid by llie working men in 
premiums has been absorbed in the expense of con- 
ducting the businc.s.s and dividends. 'I'he I'rudential 
])ays annual dividends to its stockholders etpii valent 
to more than 2i() percent, upon the <'aj)ital actually 
piid in. J’lie expenses of managememt in the industrial 
<lepartnicnt of the insiiranec .MM'ieties have exceeded 
40 per cent! The Massa«:husetts savings banks were 
managed at an cx|jense of i\/» of the year’s dop«>s»LS. 
'i’he plea is very strong m favour of the saving 
effected to the community well as to the persons 
insured by the use of lh(‘ savings bank. 

("ollectivist experiments in (iernr.iny are doseribed 
in two papers. Mr. W\ C. Divhcr, as noticed else- 
where, describes (lerm.an ex|)eriments with liie Land 
'lax, and Edward 'W Heyn recounts the success 
attending the municipal ownershij) of street railroads 
in Germany. 

“Why wc Need the Immigrant” is the subject of 
an elaborate statistical paper by Mr. W. S. Rossiter, 
of the United States Census Office, in which he shows, 
by tables and diagrams, the terrib'e loss to the United 
States which would occur if the foreign-born went 
back, and, still more, if tlie native-born of foreign 
parentage departed. 

His conclusions are that the immigrant is im- 
peratively needed to perpiHuate the population in 
the United States. He contributes to the distinc- 
tively industrial element of the nation, and has 
brought supremacy to all the arts of peace. The 
native-born direct, but do not multiply. The immi- 
grant does the work and breeds. 


THE AUSTRALIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Mr. JiuiKiN.s, in reviewing tlie Eederal elections, 
greatly laments the unholy alliance between Labour 
and gambling and drink in Victoria, but rejoices to 

think that it wa» iiuadiomely beaten at the polb. 
'rhe inconclusive result — only 45 ixir cent, of the 
electors voting, and no one of the three I’arties 
having a majority — leads tlie editor to press for an 
elective executive which would, he antici[)ates, make* 
Mr. Deakin Prime Minister, with Mr. Watson and a 
prominent member of the Opposition as his colleagues. 



Ifelbonme Pvnch,'\ 

The Divided Crew. 

Cai-tain Dkakin: ‘I Well, it strikes me that we*re going totnakoA 
tmiic.iil.ir mess of the sailing u! ilit* good y.\cht C'oiiinioiiwealth, if wc can’t 
runu* to some uiid*.'i standing lo work together." 

Mr. Thomas Barker describes the deportation of 
South Sea Islanders from Qucenslaiul to the New 
Hebrides. He declares that there is no truth in the 
charge that the importation of tlic Kanakas was a new 
slave trade. Tie declares the Act for repatriation, as 
drafted, brutal and inhuman. It has been modified 
in administration so that several of the Kanakas ard 
allowed to remain — children in the State schools, old 
and infirm residents of over twenty years, or mci| 
married to women belonging to different islands.. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

T-ori> Ditnravk.n’s paper on “’llie Peers'’ and 
Mrs. Maefadyen’s on “ The llirth-ratc and the 
Mother ” claim separate notic e. 'Phe rest of the 
articles are readable, but not of high dynamic value. 

wcjmkn’s waok \sd womkn's votk. 

Miss Eva (lore-Piooth replies to a eulogy of the 
sheltered virtues of the voteless woman hy pressing 
the economic eftect of po.s.scssing the franchise. She 
puts the case thus: - 

Kdiicnti'd .and qii.nlificd vMimcn :irc al)to to earn ns niucli :is 
skilled M firkin^ nicn. Tho siihiry of many lii{>h>s(:li(M)l teachers 
is no larKiT llian the ni.ilc spinner's waj^e of £2 a week, and 
often less than the of tailors' cutters. Tlie waijes of 

skilled working women at their hesi arc about the .same as those 
of unskilled woiking men, and at tln‘ir worst a gotwl deal lower ; 
whilst tlu: wages nf the unskilled w'orking woimm, valuing as 
they do betwc*en 5s. and lOs. a week, have no parallel in lh«* 
ranks <if the men workers. 

The (lovernment, largest employer of labour in the 
Kingdom, sets the evil example of finitig the woman- 
worker for being a woman. 

i:X(;i.ANlJ V. OKRMAW. 

Mr. A. S. Hurd, pursuing his mV of apologi.st for 
our i)rescnt Naval policy, shows that the total numbt*r 
of armoured ships in British waters in commission in 
1907 is sixty-four, as opposed to twenty in 1CJ03, and 
ninelctMi in 1902. 'Phe Chanticl Fleet has two fewer 
battleships than the (ierman Active fleet contains, but 
shows a mueli greater total of clisplaccment, and 130 
big guns against the ( Ierman seventy-six. Mr. C". W. 
Radclirtc Cooke jibes at Mr. Haldane as “ a middle- 
aged lawyer of philosophical bent who wastes at the 
War Offii'C gifts meant for llic Woolsae.k,” and again 
as '‘Napoleon He mockingly suggests 

that Mr. Haldane should not merely learn from the 
Herman War Oflice, hut should ask the Kaiser to 
statr the Ihiti.sh Army with (Ierman otiicers. Nay, 
why should not a Herman invasion and coiujui st be 
welcomed as adding a much needed virility to our 
composite character? \ Herman conquest may here- 
after be looked bark to with as mucli pridtr ns the 
Norman C\)nnuc.sl I So Mr. ('ooke relieves himself. 

“ IMPKRIAI. OKMOCR/U V.’’ 

This, according to Mr. hahian Ware, is what the 
Unionist Tarty needs to cultivate to-day. It is what 
Mr. Chamberlain has taught to the [iresent genera- 
tion. “ It springs immediately from the 'Pory Dlmiio- 
cracy of Lord Randolph ('hurchill, and both are in 
the direct line of succession to the policy of Mr. 
Disraeli.” It coincides ai)parently with ihe advocacy 
of 'Pariff Reform. If this policy he not adopted, then, 
says the writer, “ the future of ImpiTialisiii is to be 
sought in the growth of the Labour Tarty. 

THE LAST CHANCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Lord Cardigan advances a plea for (Church reform, 
whereby the power of appointing the incumbent 
should be permanently vested in the members of the 


parish congregation, with pay dependent on work, and 
a pension on retirement. He holds u]) the Di.sestab- 
lished Irish C'hiirch as a model. He adds his warn- 
ing to the many that have been uttered of late by 
leaders of tlie laity : — 

Tho pn.'.s<Mil opportunity of ihe clcrg}’, to gr.'iccfiilly waive tlicir 
i Liini to an indeprnfleiK't* of which they will nu»^l ccrlaiiily- be 
otherwise very quickly deprixed; i^ one which will never recur. 
It has arisen purely owiiij; to a total misconception by the party 
authoiities of the strength f»l the Noneoiiforinisisovtjr .all other 
paities in the House of Commons, ('onseqiient on that error in 
ealcukation the (lovernment has hesit.ateil todecl.ire open war cm 
the; Church of England, and has endeavoured to make; sure of the 
allt'giancc of ns many of its suppenters as pc^ssible by directing 
its assault c»n Ihe Church of England schools, a subject on which, 
as they knew, many earnest iiiemhers of that ('hurch were in 
entire agreement with them. Jiut for that error in tactics the 
Established Cliiireh niighf easily, ludbre isow, have ee.asi;d to 
exist. 

OTJIKR ARTKf.lS. 

Lord llalihurton prt;ss('s foi iiniviTsal military 
training as a praclicahh; schcMnc, and quotes opinioiLS 
from tht^ mo.st diverse quarters in support of his ('o»t- 
Icntion. Karl lllind soes in tho rtxont elections in 
Hermany by no means a verdict in favour of auto- 
cracy, but rather signs of a l.iberal sentiment liki; 
that which j>rcceded i8.|8. A paper by the late Sir 
Miehai:! Foster pleads for the organisation of all 
schools supported by the State into a homogeneous 
system of graded schools, it', place of the present 
anomalous and arbitrary division into elementary and 
secondary. An Amencan clergyman. Rev. H. M. 
Royce, gives most interesting instances of the persist- 
ence and value of oral tradition as prestTved by the 
Ivnglish agricultural labourer. 

THE WORLD'S WORK. 

The WorliVs Work for March rings with an ahno.^t 
American optimism. IVcsident Roosevelt is described 
in glowing terms hy Mr. W. A. White as a force for 
righteousness. Miss Agnes Laut recounts in a prose 
piuan the marvellous developmcuit already achieved^ 
and more marvellous development still to be achieved^ 
of the Canadian dominion. Her text is Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier's “'I’hc 'rwentielh Century is Canada’s.*^ 
'riiere is an enthusiastic paper on the triumphs of 
tunnel builders, with high appreciation of the com- 
mercial advantages of the Channel Tunnel. Mr. 
Upton Sinclair's co-operative home colony and 
“ Hv^me Counties* ” new food plants are separately- 
noticed. The vast development of bulb growing in 
the fen country is sketched by Mr. Leonard Bastin^ 
and the world-wide demand for th(’ British shorthorn 
cattle is eloquently described by Mr. G. H. Parsons. 
It is pleasant to see the work of the w'oinan’s world 
recognised in the JVor/ifs Work. Dr. Ida Smedley 
recounts the progress ofi women in science. The 
Manchester Technical School is praised by Mr. T. 
Cartwright. The illustrations accompanying most 
of these pat)ers are excellently well done, notably 
the views of the Canadian mountains. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

^ Four papers in the March number call for separate 
notice elsewhere. 

AS BAD AS KING LKOPOI.O I 

Lord Monkswcll deals faithfully with Sir Edward 
Grey and the British Government in 'regard to the 
("ongo Free State, and presses an urgent plea for 
British consular jurisdiction. He laments the 
hypnotism of office which seems to f)revont prompt 
action. He very eftectively urges : — 

King Leopold may say, and say with force, If you really 
believe in all the horrors you talk about, and if you know, as 
you do know, of a sure palliative, why don’t you make use 
tfif it? Vou have a remedy, and you don’t use it. Vou 
might, according to your own view, have seriously hampered 
my diabolical proceedings iliiring the last three years. V«m 
have stood liy and done iKithing. If, then, 1 am indeed the 
fiend you make me out to be, I claim you as accomplices in my 
crimes. 

He presses for a conference of the J*owt!rs, the 
placing of the navigation of the (!!ongo under an Inter- 
national ('.ommission, the insistence on our trade 
rights, and the rejmdiation of JiCopold’.s claim to 
absolute ownership. 1 le says : - 

Ilow the case for establishing Ihitish j.isiice on tlic Congo 
can ever be any stnuigei' than it is at this inoinent 1 am at a loss 
to ctmeeive. It has been pr»)vcd up to the lull that every 
imaginable perversion of justice is in constant o|>eratii»n on the 
C'ongo. , . Delay for a -.ingle hour is a c rime agaipst liinu.iiiily. 

niSINGKNUOUS rRUTCIS.M Ol* niK I..C.C. 

Mr. J. H. Schooling com[)re.sscs into an article hi.s 
hook of attack on London County ('ouncil finance. 
'Hie elections which this paper is intended to influence 
are now over, but one paragraph may be put on 
record : - 

The Ed'ucation Rate rose from 14s. 2d. tti £^ iSs. 4d. in 
the £i€X). Mark the large increase in recent years, 1905- 1907, 
since the London t'ounty Council has had conliol of the Ktli* , 
’ion Kale. 

The plain intention is to siigge.st that the London 
County Council is resjxinsible for the large incniase 
of the Education Rate, althougli Mr. Schooling is 
lierfectly wxll aware that, whereas the defunct 1 .ondon 
School Board had to maintain only provided sidiools, 
the L.C..(^ has been required by hfr. Balfour’s Act to 
support the non-provided schools. 

A NKW POMSH FACTOR. 

Mr. V. Hussey Walsh gives a graphic account of his 
experiences during the German geniTal election. In 
a series of vivid glimpses he calls attention to two 
facts in the Polish situation. One is the growth of a 
prosperous Polish middle class, hormerly Poles were 
aristocrats and serfs. Now the merchant community 
has grown up, which is driving the Germans them- 
selves out of the market. 'I’he other point is that the 
Poles are more prolific than the Germans. The 
cradle is more ]K)tent than the Kaiser in respect of 
the Germanisation of Poljftid. He remarks that 85 
per cent, of the voters on the register came to the poll. 

POINTS ABOUT THK UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. Harold Boulton reviews twenty years at the 
House of Shelter provided in the East End by readers 


of the Fortnightly Revmo, Out of a mass of most 
valuable matter, one notes that in the winter when 
painters arc out of work more labourers are needed 
for the gasworks, and that the summer seaside musi- 
cian can always find work in the wdnter as an 
attendant in the lunatic asylum I 'I'he processions of 
the uneinployefl freipiently drew the weaker-backed 
men from looking for work to the easier (‘arnings of 
street begging. 

oriiER AkricLLs. 

There are three literary papers. Mr. J. Malham- 
Dembleby “lifts the Bronte veil” by arguing that 
(’harlotte Bronte was the original of Jane Eyre, and 
M. and Madame Hcgcr the husband and wife of that 
popular ronianct\ Mr. W'arwick Bond contributes an 
appreciation of Drummond of Ilawthorndcn. Mr. 
Thomas Bayne traces the Brownie in literature, sug- 
gesting that as a domestic sprite, willing to labour for 
order or i leanline.ss, the Brownie may be a later 
representation of the Roman household gods. Mr. 
Harold Spender recalls from ICarl Grey's correspond- 
ence the interior liistory of the relation between the 
lk;ers and King William IV. over the Reform Bill. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

It is just five years since Mr. Marconi, travelling 
across the Atlantic in the rhiladelphUi^ received from 
his station at Poldhn, near the Li/ard, a wireless 
mess, printed in Morse type. To-day, in the 
Alarrh Corn/iil/^ Mr. A. Shenstonc describes the 
newer method of Mr. INnilscn. 

lo show us wherein .Mr. Poiilsen's method differs 
from the older inetliod of producing “undamped” 
wave.s, the writer asks us to I'ornpare sound waves 
with electric waves, and tlunk of the continuous 
waves in the air emitted by a tuning-fork kept in 
continuous vibration, and the intermittent series of 
sound waves emitted by a succession of pistol shots, 
and consider how each of these would affect the 
strings of a piano. The tuning-fork would evoke a 
singing responsive note from the string in tune with 
itself, whereas the pistol w'ould set all or most of the 
strings in motion. T'he waves of the former, like 
those of Mr. Poulscn’s arc, can be maintained as long 
as is desired, wfliile the latter die out quickly. Among 
the advantages of arc telegraphy over spark telegraphy 
are a considerabli; redac:tion in the cost and greater 
acc-uracy in the tuning of transmitters and receivers. 

Judge William ^Vlllis adds an interesting item to 
the history of T.ondon in his article on the Courts at 
AVestminster, and Mr. A. G. Bradley contributes a 
provincial article dealing with Marlborough and 
Savernake. Westminster Hall is the only remaining 
portion of the ancient palac e, and since tlie fire in the 
reign of Henry VIII. no king or queen has resided at.' 
Westminster. Mr. J. H. Yoxall's article, entitled; 
“ The Billingsley Rose,” relates to the rose as painted 
by William Billingsley on Derby china over a centuiy/^ 
ago. 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

'rnK Independmt Rmeik^ announces that in the future 
'it will be known as the Albany Rrciciv, This change 
in name, however, does not iinj)ly any corresponding 
change in policy, proprietors, or editor. It will 
remain independent in ('onlcnts even though it < eases 
to be independent in name. 

A (;rkm* lU'Doi’.r. 

'rhe March number is strenuous in tone, ft opens 
with two pa|)ers on Mr. Asipiilh’s Opi)ortunity, in 
which he is urged to produce a great Budget, “ for a 
small one would be bital to the C Government.” Mr. 
F. W’. Hirst insists that retrenchment rather than the 
.search for new sources of revenue i.s the true path 
in which a Liberal Chancellor of thi? Exchequer 
should walk. He ])oints out that the 60,000 men 
added to the .\rmy betw'ecn 1898 and 1906 at ;^'ioo 
|>er man repre.sents an annual charge of six millions 
and a capital charge of ^^‘2 16,000,000, a sum suttu ienl 
to buy out, on eciuitahle terms, most of the great 
landlords rtf iMigland, Scotland and Wal* s. His pro- 
posal is siin[)licily itsell. Me would .sa\c eighteen 
millions a year by icturning to the standard 'jf 
military and naval expenditure that j)rc\ ailed before 
the Boer War. 'rwelvc of these millions he wouhl 
devote to Old Age Tensions, one to edueatioti, one to 
agrieulture, four millions to graduating the im onit 
tax and repealing llie new taxes on lea and sug.ir. 
Mr. Chioz/a Money sets forth in detail his proposals 
for gra<luating the iiK'omc tax. He ves no reason 
why a beginning .should not be made at onee. 

sikt's nnvAKDs i.\M) KM'oinr. 

.Sir Fdmuiid Veriu-y prt)phesies that unless the 
Taberal (Government ileals promiHlv and effectively 
with the lanil (piestion, the next election will show 
quite as .startling a swing of the pendulum as the last. 
The first step he advoc ates is to suhslilute “ shall ” for 
*• may *’ in existing legislation. 'I’he next matter to he 
taken in hand should be the constitution of the local 
admini^lrali\ e bodies. He makes various .suggestions 
as to how ilu ir driving foir.e might he incrcasixi and the 
steady pressure of the brake relca.sed. When he comes 
. to legislation, he ])laces in the forefront the vital iinpc^rt- 
ance of freeing the rural .schools from being dorni- 
’neered over by the local magnates. Next, the land 
laws must be reformed, so that a plot of ground may 
be sold as cheaply and expeditiously as a cow ; and 
the land should be ri'licvcd of its present encum- 
brances. 

OTHER AKITU.KS. 

. . Mr. Hugh Law, M.T., puts the ease of Ireland as 
^ it presents itself to a Nationalist of the rank and file, 
:temperately and in a practical manner. Mr. Dolman 
/speculates on I'rogressive and Moderate ixdicy after 
the present London County C'ouncil election. Mr. 
" Arthur (laltoh writes on the evolution of religious 
thought, taking the New 'I'heology as his text, and Mr. 
L. T. Hobhousc discourses learnedly and solidly on 
j;,. Socigldgy and Ethics. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. . , 

Blackwbod s Magazine for March is a characteristic - 
number, with excellently written, but seldom very ,, 
i[uotaI)le, articles. Mr. Charles U'hibicy, wiling on 
‘‘ New England,” finds much less to flagellate there * 
than in New York, Boston, or (Jhicago. Fortu- 
nately for itself, he says, New England is a “back 
number.” Here, if anywhere, you may surprise the- 
triie-born American, “ and when you have surprised 
him, he very much resembles your own compatriot.” 
He never hu.stles, still less does he hu.stle for mere- 
hustling sake. Evidently the writer found hinis(df 
much more at home here than in the great r ities of 
the States. 

THE EAR EAST. 

“ A Subaltern ” rontributCM a very well-written, 
fresh, and vivid description of the .Agra Durbar; 
and Mr. David Fraser describes bis stay in 
“ Fakumcn,” of which probably most readers will 
never have lieartl. It is a small Chinese town on 
the Mongolian border, where the writer was 
lered with a ('liiiUM' household, wliosc domestic 
arrangements hi* liad thus a good opporlunity of 
observing. This is a Iru** Blackw'oodian article, 
humorous and entertaining throughoui. 

AN IRISH T(>ll\C(;i)-(;R<n\’EK. 

Mr. .Stephen (iwynu, M.P.. describes the w’ell- 
known experiment in growing tobacco in Ireland, 
made by (Colonel Everard in comity Meath, (^specially 
the later history of that experiment, w'hich i.s less well- 
known. At first it appeared to succceil, so miieh so 
that the Covernment turned its attention to the pos- 
sibilities of tobacco-growing in Ireland. By a scri(‘s 
of mu(Ullcs, however, or what read very much like 
muddles, the Department of Agriculture w'as k l to 
pronounce tobacco farming in Ireland impossible. 
However, further experiments have shown that it was 
imlhing of the kind, and .shown it so plainly that every 
Irish ALT. has signed a jietition for the rc])eal of the 
]irohibition on tobacco-growing in Ireland.’ There 
are certainly some difiieulties in the way, but Mr. 
Stephen (iwynn evidt?ntly looks forward to their being 
overcome, and to tobacco taking its place among the 
imlustries of Ireland. 

MUSINOS WITHOUr .METHOD, 

'This clever monthly catiscrie is devoted chiefly” to 
the King’s Speech, the omission in which of all 
reference to the Colonial (Conference is severely cen- 
sured. The writer has also something to say about 
the Jamaica incident, Mr. Hamar Creenwood’s out- 
spoken utterance on w'hieh he heartily commends. 
\Vc have, he thinks, kowtow'ed far too much to 
America, and it is well for her and for u.s, and for our 
relations with her, that .she is no longer supreme u|)on 
the Pacific coast, but lias Japan there to keep her in 
order. He docs not suppose that even America her- 
self appreciated our acquiescing attitude in regard to 
the Swettenham-Davis . incident. “ It is easier to 
quarrel wdih a man than to agree with a toady.” 
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♦ THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

^ Apart from the three or four articles separately 
noticed elsewhere, the March number contains no 
'**arlicles of. special eminence. 

TIIK SECRKT OF THK GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

Mr. H. B. Butler writes on the German elections 
and after. 'J’heir unexpected issue he traces to the 
fact that tlie Empire has been essentially industrial, and 
that in 1925 it will contain some eighty million in- 
habitants, while able from its natural resources to feed 
no more than half that number. 'I'liis is the raison 
d'etre of the Kaiser’s Welt-Bolitik, and this has 
appealed to industrial Germany. 'fhe defeat of 
Socialism is attributed to its Utopianism, its disloyally, 
and its false internationalism. Mr. Butler mentions 
certain electoral figures which make th(^ change appear 
less startlirig 

for instaiior, llir nuinix-r «if Soci.ilist li.m 

fallen from eii^hty-ont* to forty-llir«*e, yi l ilu: total iiuinlx'r of 
voles cast for SociiilUt candidates jpealer liy luaily i,cxxj,fK)0 
lliiin the nuinluT polled Ly the ('nitre, whiili will have 103 
representatives in the new Keichstnj;. Further, the nuiiilx.r ttf 
Socialist voters has iiu'rease<l hy 250,000, and thoiii^li this w .mly 
])roport innate to the increase of tin pi»pulati< n siiiic l‘KM« »0'l 
therefore indicates that the party i'. siaiioiiaiy, it i'. still L;i-e.it« r 
than the increase of the < <»iisei\ alive vole. 

He thinks the probability is strong that the new 
Reichstag may yet prove itself Liberal in character. 

ARMY REFORM. 

'fhcrc are two papers dealing with prc^spectivc 
military changes. The I^arl of Cardigan (’onsiders 
po.ssibilities in Army Refcirrn on the basis of twenty 
millions being fixed by the British public as the limit 
of w'hat it means to spend on its army. He discu.sses 
the three .schemes conscription, enforcement and 
expansion of the Militia Ballot Act, and voluntary 
enlistment. He declares that no plan before the 
public meets with general ap])rolKUion. Mr. J. Iv 
Hammond writes on the future of the Volunteers. I Ic 
hopes that Mr. Haldane’s Volunteer Army will not be 
as.sociated wdth the survivals and superstitions of the 
iMigland that is passing. It should not depend on 
the initiative of county gentlemen, but shouUl be 
ba.sed on a popular and democratic movement. Of 
the proposal to teach rifle-shooting in elementary 
schools Mr. Hammond says that France has made the 
experiment and decided that it is not only useless, 
but positively mischievous. 

lUBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Mr. T. H. Weir sugge.sts that tlv* higher criticism 
of the Old Testament is accepted i)ecau.se it is .satis- 
factory and convincing to the scientific and ])hilosophic 
discipline of European scholars. “If,’ he argues, 
“ we turn to such a purely Semitic, literary product as 
the Koran, w’e find the same phenomena as beset us 
in the Hebrew, and, to a less degree, in the Christian 
Scriptures. Yet the Koran* is the rock upon which 
higher criticism goes to pieces.” Its repetitions and 
variations cannot be set down to different w’ritcrs, for 
the author of the Koran was one — Muhammad. Mr. 


Weir suggests that a study of the Koran w'ould lead 
us, instead of splitting up the books of the Bible into 
innumerable sources, to attribute the first three booksT 
of the New Testament to a single hand. Rev. C. D. 
Burns writes on the use of names in tht^ Gospel of St. 
Mark. He suggests that the name Peter given to 
.Simon meant a stone rather than a rock, and implied 
hardn(.*ss (of hi.'art) rather than stability. 

UR. UII.L0N’.S JERKMIAU. 

“ Foreign Affairs ” in the Confeni/forary continue to 
read like serial instalments of th(! Lanumtations of 
Jeremiah. Dr. Dillon does not mellow wuth the 
advancing years. 'I’he (Teniian Elections fill him 
with alarm and consternation. He secs in them the 
triumph of ab.solulism, and the J’otsdamnisation of 
Germany, a very forward policy indeed, and the 
expropriation of llolland and Belgium. In Russia he 
is so pessimistic as lo entertain doubts as to the 
statesmanship of Count Witte ! As for M. Stolypin, he 
tells us : 

Afte r scvi ii iiinntlis c»f oilin', hr li.i'* Irfi ihr Knssiiin Monarch 
witliout ;i following; in tlu: l)um.i, llir Russian (‘ahinrt without 
.a workinij majority tlirri*, llu* Russian nation without a 
tonstilution, fhr Russian army witliuul rrnrganisalion, lh»; 
ministries wilhoiit tht* Imancial means of realising urgent 
ifforiiis, ami ihi- Ru.sian Tnasury \\iihoui the legal light lo 
r.ii*.c a forrign loan. 

OTHER ARIKI.KS. 

Dr. Gohlwin Smith writes on('anada, England, and 
lb(? States, and reassumes his usual nWe of predicting 
thcMinion of ( 'anada with the United States, and of 
dispar ‘-h.g alike the national develojJineiU and im- 
perial connection of Canada. Mr. Henry H. D. 
Malsalle discusses the ai lor, the man and his art, and 
declares that acting makes little claim ui>on intellect, 
'rhe actor is the viciiin of an ovcr-exjiloitcd sensibility. 

What is life 16 him whose occii|)alion numbs his. 
int(‘lh*ct, blurs his <'onscioiisne.ss, and destroys his 
nativi: feeling?'’ Mr. ICdgar Cramniond suggests 
that die London Stock h'.xchangc, which in his view 
contrasts unfavourably both in building and in con- 
stitution with the .Stock ICxchangc's of Paris iiiid New 
York, should br^ remodelled on the pattern of the. 
Liverpool and .Manchc.stcr Stock Exchanges. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

'I'lir. Monthly Ra'iew for March is, on the whole, a 
particularly interesting number, though Mr. John Butler 
Burke’s “ Mind and iMatter,” dealing with Leibnitz 
and modern thought, will he found rather diflieult 
rt'ading except to those with some knowledge of the 
.subject. Mr. G. W. Prothero reviews I’rofcssor 
lilton’s “Life of York Powell”; and we havt^ one. 
more Piccadilly Ghost (Byron’s) distiuieied hy being 
called up by Mr. G. .S. Street. Mr. C. VI, Lawrence 
enlivens the magazine by a discussion of the advan- 
tages of not being resp(?ctal)lc. 

THE REVOLT AGAINST MR. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks has a clever article on this ' 
subject. In England the instinct is to believe 
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Roosevelt always right, and his opponents always 
wrong. Tho notion that that “ right thing’* he is 
ever siip])ose(l to he doing is merely invftriilbly 
whatever he has resolved to do, is rejected as a base 
insinuation. I Tow far is our estimalt; of the Presi<ii'nt 
shared in America? By the thinking few not at all, 
or only very [lartially. By the unlhinking many it is 
altogether shared. Mr. Roo.sevell is emphatically the 
people’s, and not the [)olitician*s, President. His 
“ manifold lapses from taste and dignity, his bristling 
belligereneies,” do not affect the jiulgment of the 
many-headed. 1 1 is uneoneiliatoriness, his “ headlong 
mind,” and the overpowering self-confidenre which 
makes it diffn iilt for him to .see any side of a tiiiestion 
hut his own, are ]>ardoiied by them. I’liey an* 
not pardoned by the Plutocracy, however, nor by 
other more thought fill si-.clions of the eornmunity. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Koosi.-vcit’s power is slill great so 
great, in fact, that Mr. Sydney Brooks considers the 
following re( cnlly uttered i-stimate of the situation in 
Wn.shington not nnjiisl : ' 

Thrn* an* noiii* ; llivn* i-» only tlii- Wliitr 
Parties? 'I’lu'y h.ivc cr.iM.nl 10 rxist. There Koo-.e\rl{ 

and nothing more. 

ITowever, the Pri^sidential moralisings are beginning 
to pall : — 

CJreal as is the pjoslim of the .Vnierieaii peojile for being 
preaelieil at, they aie glowing tiled of Jiaving the lk*t.ilogiie 
lliunileied al tliein thiougli Mi. Ronsexelt's iing.'olione. In the 
Sophi>«t hated I'lastein .'sl.C; s, e^pe< ially, tin* PieMdeut’^ \i«‘\\s <»n 
wife-l)tMliiig, i.iei- siiii ide, the ohligatioiih <»f 1 iti/»‘ns]iip, the 
siniph* life, siiolihi.dines', aiul kindred topics, are voted tliomughly 
sound and esiini.ible but lOinrwhat of a boie. 

In short, ]\Ii. Koo.sevelt in general is heginning to 
pall ; and in a few years it is not unlikely that the 
0])inion of the many — and tliat of lh(‘ few-headed 
concerning him may be practically iifi nlical. 

SPKIa Itl-.S TROM TIIK Til RON K. 

Afr. Michael Mac’Donagh, w'riting on the Speech 
from the 'I’hrone, reviews the most famous of those 
speeches. Ocea.sionally tlie Sovereign has interfered 
with the draft of the Speech, as when ()iUHm Victoria 
insisU:d on lu utrality in the Sehleswig- HoKstoin ques- 
tion —the only instance, so far known, of her having 
done siR'h a thing, 'fhe SoviT(?ign, howi'ver, must 
always sign the Speech in the pri:scnce of the 
Ministers. 'I'he Spei*ches often hear the imprint of the 
personality of the Prime Minister at the time they are 
written. Disraeli’s were the most ornate and rhetorical. 
Lord Melbourne’s “ trembled at time.s on the verge 
of puerility.” (ilad.stone’s and Sali.shury’s w'ere noted 
alike for their freshness and their strength. In 1905 
the Opposition permitted itself “ derisive laughter ” at 
one passage in the S{K‘ech, and the Irish members 
audibly expressed disapproval of another — a “de- 
parture in Parliamentary manners” deserving to be 
placed on record. In 1906, too, the Speech occasioned 
a breach of Parliamentary manners, this time, how- 
ever, in the form of applause. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

AMONMi the light articles in the National Rroicio anr 

an able iind indignant fiumming up ut the UUalji case 

by I*rofe.s.sor Clnirton ("ollins, and a discussion of 
“ Some Recent Plays ” by Miss Rveline Godley, the 
conclusion of which is that though the drama of 
<*haraeter goes forward, that of action stands still, if 
it dues not go back. 

CUNSKRVATIVE OKMOCRAlbSATION. 

I can hardly sum up a Unionist Free 'Frader’s paper 
on this subject better than by the following (juGla- 
tion : — 

< tnc of I lie tlclLTiiiiiiing cause', of llie ovt*r\vlielining defeat of 
the Ibiionisl ]).irly was tlial llie b-adiiig men of that l*aity weie 
too much of (lie saiiu' sLiain of blood, and that just as a ine'.- 
alliaiic<* with a kitchen wench or a tenderness fur a footman ha^ 
ri otoied many a noble family t(i w it^ and vigeiiir, m> would our 
I'liumist li-aileis lie strengthened by crossing with a 111. 're robuit 
if hss aristiieralie sti>ck. 

A good deal of the papi r ]< devf)ti.‘tl to an advocacy 
of payment of Meiiihers, the sto» k objection to whicli 
— that it would lead to professionalism in politicos 

-the writei I'onsiilers rather an argument for than 
against th(‘ change. An ideal of the L'nionist Party 
would be a fusion of President Roosevelt ami Mr. 
Balfour, the former supplying the grit and tenacity of 
l)urpose which the latter lacks. 

i.KssoNS oi*' TUI-: oerman CrK.VER \ t. i-,bM:rniN. 

Mr. I. Ellis Barker thus sums upthese;— (1) Impe- 
rialism is no longer restricted to the ICmpiTor anil the 
Navy League, hut has spread to the whole nation : 
(2) 'Flu* German people are getting richer than 
ours, and may he able to oiithuilil our llee! ; ( U 
(rcrnian working population is apparently far more 
prosperous than ours, or at least their inalei’al 
condition .seems fast improving while that of oc’' 
working classes seems deteriorating ; (4) Social demo- 
cracy in (iermany will not check the anti-BrilisIi 
exjiansionisl and naval policy of Germany ; and 
(5) unless Great Britain “ recreates her industries by 
a policy which benefits the jirodiicer” (pre.surnably 
Protection), there will generally l)l^ a time of .serious 
difficulty before her. He admits that w-igcs here are 
higher, on paper, than in Germany ; but the argument 
of the “cheap loaf,” which a^jpeals so much to the 
British working-man, does not appeal to the German 
working-man, who prefers rather the “ plenty of work 
for all ” argument. 

A RAMBLE IN RU.SSIA. 

Space forbids more than mention of Dr. Hagberg 
Wright’s most intere.sting article with this title. He 
comments on the “ undreamed-of freedom of speech 
and unrestrained expression of opinion on all sides ” 
revealed to him in his recent visit to Russia. His 
article is not pessimistic. He is quite clear that 
Autocracy has had its day^, but equally clear that wise 
measures with a firm hand to carry' them out may yet 
save Russia from revolution. “ But the temper of the 
people is not such as will brook much delay.” 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster /Ctriezu is larj^cly I'hanncl 'luii- 

‘nel, Socialism, ami ihe Labour Problem. One article 

is devoted to a brief exposition of the leading argu- 
ments against Socialism, with a view to si lowing why 
it would be unwise for the Labour l*arty to allow 
certain of their leaders to capture, the Party for 
Socialism. Eight arguments are briefly expounded, 
among them that Socialism makes the.* profound mis- 
take of decrying labour, that it weakens the moral 
fibre of men, and that it would be bad for the labour- 
ing classes. “ If the labouring classes,” the writer 
concludes, “ want to avoid being the sweated slaves 
of State officials, being no longer men, but automata, 
. . . they had better givi: Socialism a very wide berth.” 

“ Some As|)ects of the Labour Problem” arc rather 
freshly stated, or rather re-state<l, by Mr. T. (lood, 
writing from practical e\])eru nce of the workshop aiul 
the slum. However, the article will by many be 
thought to go rather far. For instance, the writer 
advocates a five-day working week, and the oUl plan 
of absorbing the unemployed by reclin ing the hours 
of the laiiployed. A National ("oiincil of Industry, 
compo.sed of th<i representatives of Cajiital and those 
of Labour, is anolhcT innovation h<' .strongly advo- 
cates. Few who have travelled by workmen's trains 
will fail to agree with him that we had l>etUM- find 
.some way of doing our wcirk without dragging men 
out of their beds at 5 a.ni. Compulsory insurance 
against unemployment is another idea advocated in 
this article*, in which, of course*, old age pensions find 
a place, and t'vc’n fn'c travel! V/c* have free roads, 
the writer argues, whereas we used to havci tolls to 
j)ay. Some day, perhaps, we may abolish the book- 
ing-office and ticket examiner, as we liave already 
abolished the toll-kcc'pi.T. 

Another writer, discussing Socialism and Sck lal 
Reform, says that probably for the first time since 
Simon de Montfort we have a Parliarn«*nt which 
believes its first duty to be social reform. This 
writer, however, sees plainly that those who dread 
Socialism because it entails such heavy burdens on 
the already burd^med middle classes are not without 
reason. Tie thinks, however, that it is not so much 
additional as re-dislrihuted expenditure which is 
necessary to effect social reform. W'e already spend 
enough, but we often s[)en(l it unwisely and wastefully. 


THE treasury. 

The Rev. P. H. Dilchfield, ^hosc articles on 
Church lore are always interesting, writes on Spring 
Folk Customs relating to (Jhurch l.ife in the March 
number of the Treasury, Beginning with the Pace 
egg or Paschal egg as a symbol or emblem of the 
Resurrection, he explains that as the flowers waking 
from their winter sleep picacli the doctrine of the 
rising again of those who sleep, this egg, containing 
the gemr. of life, may be intended to proclaim the 
same truth. The origin of the May Queens and the 
dancing round Maypoles is certainly i)agan, he says. 


Miss Charlotte F. Yongc describes some of the 
miserere scats in the chupcl uf bt. lilargarct’s at East 

(irinsteail. lUere are lifly-lour seats, all of 

which were carved by one of the sisters in the 
convent, and they took seven years to tlo. Most of 
th<;m are studies from nature. For instance, one 
represents a s(|uirrel collecting his winter store of 
acorns anti nuts, and another a woodco«:k covering 
her eggs with a leaf while her mate is watching her, 

THE ART JOURNAL. 

'Fuk March niimhcr of the Art Journal makes an 
article on Sculi)ture in Jamaica a leading feature, but 
as Mr. Frank Cundall, the writer, [irepared it before 
tht; recent earth(|unke took plan:, we are not informed 
whetluT the tnomimenls in the parish church of 
Kingston (*scaped destruction. The famous Rodney 
Statue and the Rodney Memorial Building were 
erected at Spanish 'I'own, and possibly they have not 
been destroyed. ' 1*1 le Rodne} Memorial is the work 
of John Bacon, the sculptor of seviiral other monu- 
ments in Jamaii a. 

Anolht:r interesting article d‘‘als with the Additions 
to our Public (iallerics in 1906. On the whole the 
(ialleries have fared well in the matter of additions in 
1906, and the National (iall(;ry has hei'ii the recipient 
of tw'o valuable pictures ---the “ Venus," by Velasques, 
and the “(.'ockburn Ciroup,” by ReynoKls. The 
Turners, resiirn cietl from the eellars of the National 
Oallery, are -n important addition to the 'I’alt* Ciallery. 
The National Portrait (lallery now' i)o.sbesses (be 
]>ertrait of Charlotte Bronte, painted by fieorge 
Riehinond, as well as the ]>orlrait of her by Paul 
llegiT, w’hich Mr. Shorter liolds to bi: iinauthentie, 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Pkkhm’.'^ the finest of fine art is the art of home 
life. In its March number Good Housekeeping once 
more shows itself to be one of the best mentors and 
suggi’stors for the development and expansion of this 
liigh art. It is a pi^iodical eneyelopiedia of instruc- 
tion and advice on all matters ])ertaining to the home. 
'Phe subsidiary art of cooking has its place ; attention 
is paid to hygiene am' domestic medicine. 'Fhc 
ki'eping of poultry, the raising of inuslirooins, the 
ciillivation of photography, the handicraft of block- 
printing -all have their claims considered. J'here 
are chapters on needlcw'ork and dress. There are 
hints for the seclusion of the quarrehsonie member of 
the family, or for the isolation of anyone suffering from 
the infectious malady of “ blues.” Any number of 
homely but very useful discoveries are provided by 
readers and staff. I'erhaps the most distini:tive feature 
of the mouth is the sketch of home-like rooms and of 
Hawthorne Lodge, a little cottage built to express the 
individuality of its occui>ants. There is a sprinkling 
of fiction, w'ith some little stories for children. 
Young people setting up house should regard Good 
Housekeeping as an essential item in their household 
arrangements, scarcely second to gas and water. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

'rilK iKsue of l'el»riiarv ist <’ontains a further instal- 

nient of Mark 'Pwain’s aiitohiography and Arclihishop 
Ireland’s dtfenre *)f the Tope. Hoth these articles 
are separately mentioned. 'I'lie <'asc of the l*ope in 
France is vehemently stated hy Algernon Sartoris. 
Mr. H. Cl. Bayer (h'scrilx's the International ICxpo- 
sition at Bordeau.x, whii:h has been got up as a 
centenary memorial of Robert Fulton, who in 1S07 
launched on the Hudson Riv(‘r the first steamboat, the 
Clermont, It was in France, on the River Loire, that 
Fulton in 1803 made his initial ex[)eriment.s. 'I'Iki 
progress of I'lsperanto is duly honoured. 

A COMMON ni'.I.ISION \r.oi r ukiiain andjxtw. 
Mr. 'r. L. Jaims, formerly rostmaster-dencral, 
recalls the “Know Nothing*’ movement, which dis 
played to the Irish fifty years ago the same attitude 
which ('alifornia now shows to the jK OpIe of Japan. 
'Fhe Kditor remarks that “so long as (Ireat liritain 
remains bound by treaty to place her armed forces 
at the disposal of Jajian in the defilorahle con 
tingcncy of that nation becoming involved in warfare 
with the Tnited States, the friendly jirofessions of our 
cousins will be ac'cepted with the i|ualification of a 
certain reserve, and (lermany will find the door to our 
favour opening more wivlely every day.” 'I’he lulitor 
seems to overlook the value of the alliance as a 
restraining influence on Jafian. ^Ve shouhl neM.r 
support Japan in a war witli AnuTica, and const - 
(luently we shall see to it that Jaiian does n<Jt embark 
on such a war. 

riiK NKW ktn.i.Ks ok ikki.ano. 

In the number for February r5, its I.ondon corre- 
.s])ondent, writing of Mr. Birrcll’s np|Kiintinenl as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, .says : — 

His elevor ness an<l Iniinour tmght !n ingrntiato fiiin with tin: 
Nalionalist.s, IhiiIi in Irt-Kiinl amt in the* liiniscut I'uiiuimnv, 
whilf his ij'nnriiiui: of lii*.!) roalitir^ will niako .'^ir Animiy 
Marl >oiindl more than ever llic real ruler of I In* country .iml 
• the dictator of ilu- ( loviTnincni’'> Irish policy. 

KAIHCM. RKKoRMs IN KCS.SIA. 

The St. I’elerslmrg rorrespondent says that, accord^ 
ing to M. Sloly])in’3 prograiiime of refoim, — 

• The entire eonnnerrinl ami industrial legislation is to he 
reimwlelled. A I present everything that is not expressly 
pcriiiiltcd is implicitly forhidden. According to the new h*gisla- 
lion everything lh.it is not exi>liciily jiroliihiled will Wcotp o 
allowed. Joint-stoik companies m.iy jiroinoted almusi 
as easily as tea-parties are arrangetl •/ the workmen’s inleu-sts 
will be eonsulled and furthered ; those operatives w-ho arc 
incipacitatod by old age •»r acciilcnt will be provirled for ; 
freedom of combining ag.ainst employers will Ik: extended ; 
tariff duties will be wholly abolishnl or greatly reduced 011 
machinery not manufactured in Kiissiu whenever it is reipiired 
for mills, factories and inetallurgic works, railway^, etc. In a 
word, Russia's mineral and industrial wealth is to be realised. 

MR. I.K GAbLlENNli ON IIKKNARO .SHAW. 

Mr. Richard Lc (rallicnne, w'ho has disappeared 
«■ from the literary world of London, reappears in Ne>v 
York as a reviewer of Mr. Viereck’s “ A Game of 
Love.” Of Mr. Viereck he says : — 
s. His plays show evidences of the bourgeois influence of 


Uernard Shaw, that farcical doctrinaire of stale sociologira? 
philosophy, who h.is at last found his appropriate audience with 

ihrtsP miiifllc-class provincial minds who, like himself, are 

twenty years hehiml the times, but who fondly Iwlicve thein- 
st*Ive-» in the van of flaring thought, as they apphuid this cheup- 
jack of an outworn rationalism. 

DOWN-HII.b AKTI'.k KOkTY. 

“ When Mr. John Hay.” says Mark Twain, “ was 
forty and I was forty-two, he told me - 

“ .\i ffirty a man reaches the top of the liill of life and starts 
flown mi the sunset sidf*. 'file ordinary man, the aver.'.ge 
iii.in, Ilf it to particularize tof> closely aiul say the lominmiplaetr 
man, has at tliat age succeeilefl or filled ; in f'ilher cjisc he has 
lived all of his life that is likely tf^i be wmlii leifiriling.” 

Mark 'I'wain, commenting on this, remarks : - 
His idea that we bad finisliefl our work in life, passcfl tlio 
summit, ami were wcstw.inl bouml ilovvn-hill, with me lwf> 
ye.ii'. ahe.id f^f him aiul mrillier of us with .iiiything further to do 
.1'. bf iiefictois tfi mankind, was all a mislakf*. I had writleo 
four bf)nks then, possibly five. 1 have liccti ilrciwning the world 
in literary wisdfim e\f:r siim*, volume after \fflume ; since that 
• lay’s sun wentfli»wMi lu* has been ibe liisloii.in ol Mi. Lincoln, 
aiul his bffok will ne\er ju iish ; hi has been .ambassador, 
brilliant orator, competent ami admii.ible Secielary of Slate. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

.\ll the articles in the GtNtleman's are 

now signed hy their authors in tlu! tahit! of contents. 

In an article on Francis Ba<*on al the liar of 
History, I'ahcl M. Bcllcwcs dnousses Spedding’.s 
“Life,” and notes that already a reaction has .set in 
again.st Spedding's apology. Macaulay was severe in 
judging Bacon’s condti'^f to ICssex ; hut Mr. Sidney 
Lee, she .says, is not much le.ss sevi n*, and Professor 
(lardiner laments Bacon’s flattery and obsi.ciuioiisnes.s. 

Mary (*. Fair contributes an interesting article on 
Muncastcr ('a.stle and Hardknott, in Cnmberbnd. 
Muncaster (’astle is a solid pih* of red .sandstone a;.d 
granite laiildings (‘Iiistering round an old tower of 
Roman origin called Agricola’s 'Pow'i r, ami the 
neighbourhood is interesting on account of the 
Rrmian remains still to he .seen. Not far from 
the Castle is a curious old tower known as 
“(*haj>els.” The Luck of Muncaster is a curiously- 
shaped vessel of greenish glass, studded with gold 
and wliite spots. 

The Quiver. 

In die March numher of the Quwer^U. Charles M. 
Alexander, w'ho writes on Song in the Service of 
( *hrist, says it is witliin the reach of any congregation 
to have hearty, uplifting singing. People may not be 
able to .sing tunes, but they can sing ! While Mr. 
.Alexander does not underrate: quality, he is deter- 
mined to have quantity. Thousands, he says, have 
lieen converted through the singing of a simple hymn. 
Mr. B. l^aul Neuman continues his exc;ellcnt series of 
articles on the “ ICvolution of a London Boys’ Club.” 
'The cardinal principle of success, says Mr. Neuman, 
is variety. In another article Mr. Harry Davies writes 
on ("ounter-Attractions to the Public House, especially 
the work of the Rev. J. K. Watts-Ditchfield in the 
]Kirish of St. Jame.s-the-Less at Bethnal Green. 
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LA REVUE. 

In the I’ebruary numbers of La Revue Lysis con- 

dudes his series of articles ciuitlea “ Against liic 

Financial Oligarchy of France.” 

EXIM.Oi rA'llON Ol- KRENrn l AI.. 

Tie draws attention to the immense exportation of 
capital to aid needy fortrign States and to 
develop the wealth of rival countries, wliilc Frt nch 
commerce and industries are left to languish for lack 
of capital. /I'his exportation of French capital, he 
asserts, is the chief eau.s(^ of the French economic 
ilecline, and it is carried on under th^^ direction of 
three or four Oedit Societies, while the (lovernment 
and the newspapers concern themselves only with 
spu^stions of ])ure politics. 'I'he loan of French 
money to various provinces of Ilrazil, for instance, is 
de.scril)cd as nothing short of a scandal. 'The writer 
compares the French method of advancing money to 
foreign States with the English, and shows how the 
FLngli.sh form companies themselves and appoint 
Fai'rlish directors to manage tlu*m. Tin* French 
banks are not fmanv ial iii.stitutions in the real sense of 
the word. 'I’liv-V know that Franco lias every year a 
certain sum to invest, and all they wunl is their com- 
mission for th«:r transaction. 1‘rolessionally speaking, 
they are dealers in ])apcr ; morally, they are ex- 
ploiters. 

(U’.KM \\ OK.MOCU M V. 

In the first February numher, F. Keybel conclutlts 
his article on Political and Administrative (‘orriiption 
in (rermany. (^irruption, he writes, is everywhere, 
and neither the Kai.ser nor his (^iiinc illors ilare 
opposi; it. They only draw a protecting veil over 
the guilty persons. Decadence, loo, is manifest 
everywhere. Fhilo.sophical and ideali.st (lermaiiy no 
longer exi.sts ; it has been replace<l by a new (•'*'* 
many, greedy and calculating. I’liis, he .says, i', the 
chief cause of the decadence, while the first and most 
serious conscftuencc of the actual corruption is the 
disappearamai as a ruling <'las.s of the (lerman and 
Prussian ari.stocracy, to wIkiiii, in its constitutional 
form, flerman unity has liecn due. 

PRC.SSI.-W iMir.XND. 

F. de Morawski writc.s in the S(H:ond February 
number on Prussians and Pole.s. Few people realisi: 
that Prussian Poland cixceeils in extent Belgium and 
Holland together, and when (ierman publicists say 
that on the conflict between Pni.ssia and Poland 
depends the fate of a fourth part of the kingdom of 
Prussia, we must admit that they are right. 'Fhe high 
contracting parties of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 
promi.sed them, not national independence, but insti- 
tutions which would assure them the preservation of 
their nationality and an unlimited distribution of their 
industrial and agricultural products. To-day, over 
ninety years after the (Tongress, the fate of tlie.se 
people seems more unbearable than ever, and Prus- 
sian Poland is the field of a desperate struggle, it is 
the most acute of all the questions in Prussia. The 
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Poles are fighting w ith the energy of despair for thetc. 
existence against the formidable pow'cr of Prussiai^ 

and tlic riusslans arc flgluint; for ilicir fmUpii 

Moreover, the Prussian i^oles are taking count of 
what is going on towards thi; establishment of better 
government in Russian Poland, and soon the police 
system of Prussia will be the only remaining example 
of reaction in Fairope. 

THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

In the first February number of the Rciaie des Deux 
MouJes^ Rene l^inon, writing on the Austro-Serviari 
<.onllii:t, says that (France may gain .something from 
the conllict. Without in any way compromi.sing her 
gooil relati(.)ns with Austria-Hungary, France has 
ilerived considerable commercial advantages from the' 
Balkan Stales. I'Vcnch is .sjxfkcn in all the States, 
and Fri;nch civilisatiijn is apiirci ialed. France ought 
to profit by this amicablt* feeling, and while serving 
her own interc.sts in Servia and clsc.w'here she ought 
to (.It) all in licr [)owcr to appease di.scord and prevent 
coiitlitU. 

VZ/AKo\s (.ONC l'IM ION UR l-OVK. 

Kobcrl T.cger deals with tlu; noM'ks of Antonio 
Foga/./aro in the second February number. Nolwith- 
.standing his religious mind, and his desire to accom- 
plish through Art a moral mission, the novelist has 
made love the centre of all his works. His idea of 
love is not like the ideas of Dante or Petrarch ; he is 
not enthusiastic over an abstract ideal, more or less 
svm^ • uc d. it is from (lod he has received the law 
ot love, and not from Nature. In loving hi.‘ knows 
he is co-operating with the action of the sovereign 
aiid creative will, and this thoiighl exalts him. The 
oliject of his love also has been designated by (iod. 
Lov(^ is a forte -the nio.st powiTful force which we 
h.ivc to make us realise (air natural de.sliiiy, which is 
«*ver to risii towards (iod. Since love unites our 
material inslincls with the eternal wlib h (lod has 
created in His own image, it is love which makes 
Us co-operate by our will with ihti work of God in 
Ocalion. 'Fhe love of all creatures, and particularly 
the love of mankind, is comiirised in the love of God, 
and thus love in the heroes of Fogaz/aro is always a 
means of purification. 

RmiRXf (.»R RRKNCII ORrHOGRVPHV. 

In the .same numlx r the ])roposed oithogiaphic 
reforms in the French language aie set forth at length 
by Marcelin Borthelot ; the application of them will 
surely be another matter. 'Fhe only real way to 
reform the language, says the writer, is to give every 
facility for th-* evolution of the language ami the 
national life, and then* .should exist only an ortho- 
graphy in general use, Imt .su.sceptiljle of variety. 
As in the past, a consensus of oiiinion among writers 
on important points will always l>e po.ssible, and 
their ideas will be ineor|)oratt*(l in the le.xicographical 
works of academies, or of persons authorised by public 
opinion. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

De Gids is a capital issue. One article on what 
we should term the Free Libraries in Norway is 
likely to attract the mo.st attention, as it traces the 
movement in outline during the nineteenth century. 
The period between 1798 and 1803 may be said to 
have seen the commenccmimt of the Free Library 
idea ; the prime mover was ])r. Peder Hansen, Bishop 
of Christiansand. Heorj^anised reading .societies arnonji 
the pcoiile, ])reaehing about the advisability and 
advantage of reading good books and striving to 
enrol members. A small subscription was .asked, and 
the money was used for the purcliase of books. I'he 
divine him.se1f aeteil as librarian, and other promimait 
persons held various ofTiees. In 1800 Dr. Hansen 
was able to say tliat there were foity-one reading 
societies ^in his diocese. 'Fhe movement (intended 
and grew, and ultimately the State began to assist with 
a subsidy. A list of the sums so granted, comiiKaicing 
with the year 1877,18 given by the writer. Within 
the la.st few years a committee of three members has 
been appointed to watch ovi*r tht! fna; libraries, advise 
on the choice of hooks, and so forth. 

The contribution on Javaiu'se (!)hrish‘n<lom dtMl.s 
with the results of the efforts of the missit^naries sent 
from Holland. 'I'here appears to he .some cham:e of 
a new kind of Christianity springing up among the 
Javanese, and it leads to the consideration of the 
methods adopted by the missionaries while dwelling 
among the natives. The reform of Dutch spelling 
forms the subject of anotluir artiedty ; the writer deals 
with it in a neutral manner, as he .says, giving various 
examples. He declares that it is a matter of grave 
import, as a reform would ultimately have serious 
consequences in South Africa, Belgium, and the 
Dutch colonit:s. If we rcHect, we shall jicrceive that 
it might, in course of lime, lead to a kind of diftcrence 
of s|Xiech betw’cen Holland and her colonies. 

Vrasien des Ttjds has an article on married wonu^n 
who work in hictories. According to the law of the 
Netherlands, a woman must not work until four 
weeks after confinement ; but the law is ignored in 
very many instani'es, and the women work within 
three, sometimes within two, weeks of the birth of a 
child. Moreover, the poor mother often docs w’ork 
and earns money while still in bed. As for the latter 
condition, Holland is not singular in that resjH^ct, as 
many a poverty-bound British mother does the same. 
The writer, Marie Jungius, expresses the hope that 
some steps will be taken to enforce the law. 

How nationalisation alfects women is ably discu.ssed 
by Mr. M Fokker, w'ho shows the injustice which may 
be, and is, done to women who marry foreigners, 
whether in Holland or other countrii's. We arc con- 
stantly reminded, by reports in the newspaj^rs, of the 
possible consccjuences of such in tei -marriage ; but that 
tonly makes Mr. Fokker's contribution the more 
Worthy of perusal, because he goes deeply into the 
matter and (quotes some of the laws relating thereto. 

Elsevier gives a sketch of an artist, with some repro- 


ductions of his work, and tells us about Albert Vogel, 
the actor. 'I'he illustrations to the article on “ A 
Century of Instructive Art in (Icrmany ” arc quaint ; 
the liueerest is the. “ Political Death-Dance.” Then? 
is also a long contribution on An Unusual Young 
Woman ” — Marie Bashkirtseff to wit. 

Ofizt* Eetm has an article dealing with Trades 
Unions, labour disputes and similar matters, and the 
writer takes the case of Allen ik Flood and Another as 
his text. The Dutch readers who peruse this article 
with attention will have no cause for complaint against 
the writer for not having posted them fully in matters 
concerning Brilisli labour troubles. The critique of 
the T.eyden translation of the; Old 'Festament is also a 
thoughtful ii.ssay, and affords opi^ort unity for some 
forcible remarks ami quotations about the qualifica- 
tions of a translator. 


THREE NEW MAGAZINES. 

Iv January the fir.st number of the Modern Eeviaery 
an Indian magazine t'dited by Ramananda Chatterjee, 
was published at Allahabad. It is an interesting 
addition to the many periodicals jmblishcd in that 
part of our dominions. 

'I'he February number of the Modern Revieiu has 
also reached us. Practically all the articles in it arc 
on cpiestions relating to India. S. K. Sarnia, who 
writes on “ One Year under the liihiTals,” is rather 
severe on Mr. Jolui Morley. No one, he says, has 
made more sympathetic, jironounceme.nts than Mr. 
Morley, but India would like to see a (iovernment 
which would show a more earnest desire to intro- 
<luce Liberal principles into their dealings with that 
country. Lord Cur/.on’s administration is dcscril-ed 
as reactionary, the darkest page in Anglo-Indian 
administration. 

'The othei magazine, the first number of which 
apjieared in February, hails from Ireland, and deals 
with matters of interest to Ireland. The editor of 
Hermes belongs to University College, Dublin, and 
the magazine has been started to supply the need of a 
literary medium among the students of the College. 
Naturally, it is in sympathy with the Gaelic revival, 
and the native language is to he reiirescnted in each 
number. The present issue contains articles on Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, the Pictures in thii Dublin National 
Gallery, Irish Industries, and the two Australian 
IKiets, Adam Lindsay Gordon and Henry Clarence 
Kendall. 

A third new magazine, the first number of which 
was issued in February, is Scotia^ “ the expx)nent of 
the ideas animating the St. Andrew Society,” and the 
chief aim of the St. Andrew Society, we are told, is 
“to place the hi.story of Scotland in its true light,' 
thereby correcting many erroneous statements and 
implications which have become increasingly frequent 
during the past half century.” Nearly ail the articles 
in the present number deal with Scottish history and 
kindred subjects. The price is is. net. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Thk senator G. Sonnino discusses with some 
acumen, in the Nuot*a Antolo^ia^ the parliamentary 
silUclliuil crualovl by the rv;jcction of the Education 
Bill in the House of [..ords, and concludes that it will 
be impossible constitutionally to end or mend the 
ni)per House wilhoiit the consent of that House, 
that a disssoliition would be unpo]>ular, and that con- 
sr<[iiently the Liberal majority will have to accept its 
defeat as it did when Home Rule was rcjiicted. I'lie 
author does not think England is ripe for any form of 
anti-religious legislation, and expresses his conviction 
that the traditional good sense of the British nation 
will discover a ])eaeeful solution for existing dilTi- 
cultie'^. ‘Thi* political article is an enthusiastic 
«*ncomium on I'rincci Biilow and his recent electoral 
tactics, the writer c\])rcssing the hope that (ierman 
Liberals will now give their sup[)ort to his policy, and 
so save him from the necessity of coming to terms 
with the (..’tintre Party. 'I'lie. tiditor, Maggiorino 
Kiirraris, discusses the rise in rents that is taking 
jilace in Rome and other large citie.s, and urges the 
< on.struction of dwellings for (joverMuient oflicials on 
a co-operative .schimic that has had admirable results 
in ( ieruiany, and is thoroughly sound tinancially. He 
further advocates the creation of a garden city a mile 
or so outside Rome, with a good tramway and Uile- 
])hone system. If all Government employ h could be 
housed by these means, a great boon would be con- 
ferred on a deserving and ill-paid class, and the 
bousing difliculty for the general public would be 
sensibly lessened. 

'rh(! Kasscy;m Nazionalc describes various religious 
symptoms of the day as “ bearing witni?ss to a wide 
and deep spiritual crisis within the bosom of the 
(.'hurch.” The article, the first of a series, consitis 
mainly of ([notations from M. Sabatier’s article in 
the Hihhert (December i(jo6),an(l of an account 
of an anonymous volume!, the “Syllabus,” whic h is being 
privately circulated in Italy and France, and which 
summarises C'atholic doctrine in an exlnuncly 
liberal spirit, taking as its basis the necessity fur every 
man to Inink out liis religion for himself. 

The CiviltA Cattolica writes with some asperity 
against the new party within the Church that calls 
itself anti-clerical, and against the distinction that is 
now frequently made betw(‘cn Clericalism and 
("atholicism. It is of the essence r f anti-clericalism, 
says the CiviltA^ to be anti-hien’chical, />., to be 
opposed to the J^ope, the bishops, and the clergy, 
and hence in the end it must make for disunion 
and schism. The CiviltA continues its interesting 
enquiry into the causes of the lamentable increase 
of suicide in our midst, more especially among the 
young. That education ;Jone is no preventive is 
obvious from the fact that suicide is lowest in 
some of the countries, such as Italy, where illite- 
racy is most wide-spread. I'emperance advoi^ates 
will not be surpriseci to learn that alcoholism and 
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suicide have a tendency to increase side by side. On 
the whole the CiviltA establishcis its contention that 
suicide is less frequent in Catholic countries, more 
frecpient in Protestant countries, and mo.st frequent of 
all in countries like France, where there Is a large 
body of aggressive unbelief. 

'The February Emporium is ])raetically a Goldoni 
number, in eornmemoration of the sec ond centenary 
of the birth of the great Venetian playwrighl, February 
25th, 1707. 'Phe .article, some fifty pages long, is 
from the pen of the dislinguislied critic, I’ompeo 
Molmcnti, and is delight fully illustrated with repro- 
ductions of conttjmporary engravings and jiorlraits by 
Loiiglii and others. It is less a study of Goldoni 
than a brilliant sketi'b of the manners, customs, and 
artistic lile of Venice in llu! eigluivntb century. 

'I'he Rivhta iT Italia (February) is also largely 
devoted U) Goldoni. C. Inivi describes some of the 
many comedies in which (Joldoni himself has been 
brought on the stagt‘, and A. Lazzari contributes a 
gossipy article on the parentage and youth of the 
Italian Moliere, .and points out how many episodes in 
his com(^di(!S were drawn from his own varied experi- 
ence of life. 

'I'he Nim^a Parola gives prominence to a new 
library for [ihilosophic study which has just been 
founded and endowed at Florence! hy a woman. It 
is excellently housed in the IMa/za Donatello, will 
serve the [lurpose both of a reference and lending 
library, organise courses of ledures, and will, it 
iv: i.'.jicd, provi! a centre of intellectual thought for 
men and women students. 


SYSTEM. 

No magazine offers more valuable suggestions and 
bints to business men than does System. I'he descrip- 
tions of business inelbods in America are of great 
value to anyone on Ihc! look-out for ways of improving 
conditions over here. Where some have failed, or 
how others have succcetlcd, arc chronicled in a most 
practical and thorough way. 'Phe FY-bruary number 
contains artichis upon “ Handling Accounts of a 
(Yiitral Office,” “ Focussing Details at the Manager’s 
I )esk,” illustrated with instructive diagrams. Another 
paper of iieculiar interest tells how to set about 
e.stablishing a mail-order business. Lender the 
heading of “Battlefields of Biisine.ss,” a uiiique 
series of photographs portray market-scenes the 
world over. Advertising that brought business has a 
particular interest just now when display advertise- 
ments are so much used. Why one adviTtisement 
should “ draw ” l .cttor than another which looks more 
attractive is a mystery only constant trial can solve. 
A paper on the Life of Marshall Field brings out 
forcibly the great advantage a man has who ran single 
out and attach to himself others of great business 
ability. The reason why American fartoritis are built 
abroad is discussed in an article which well repays^ 
careful study. 



“My Partners, the People.” 


SOME OPINIONS BY MR. CARNEGIE'S PARTNERS. 

I HAVK received several interesting comnuinical ions from my readers on the subject raised by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie in his valuable paper publi.she<l in the January number of the Kkvikw of Rkvikws. 
Some of tl'.ese are marked private. Krom others I make the following extracts and (piotations : - 


MR. CARNICCUK’S GRRATKST GIKT. 

]W Dk. Af.fkkd R. WAi.i.An:. 

Mk. (.!.\kN'K«;iK's latest exposition of the“Ciospel 
of Wealth ” will bj welcome to all advanced thinkers. 
It is, in my opinion, the greatest benefit to humanity 
yet rendered by himself or by .any other multi- 
millionaire, since he unreservedly admits the right 

of the p.^ople to inherit the bulk of bis and ihi-ir 
accumulated we.illli whtMiever, by legal enactment, 
they so will it. He supp«irts this view by e.Keellent 
reasoning, on the grounds that in every case the aeeii- 
mulation of these great fortim(.‘s is >ery largely and 
sometimes wholly due to the industry or thi: talent of 
the people and the density of ])Opulatioii. Pre- 
eminently, he points out, is this the ease in the inerea.se 
of land value.s in gr^'at cities and towns, the whole of 
which is the enMtion of th • eommimity itself, as we 
land nationalisers liave long urged. Rut for great 
industrial (iiitcrprises he claims that the originators 
and organisers have some |)er.son:il claim, siiKx* they aid 
in “the dcvidopment of our country’s rosouri'es.” riit! 
Stock Exchange speculators, however, he declares to 
be wholly evil, doing no service whatever to the com- 
munity ; but he does not suggest how they are to be 
dealt with except by taking their whole accumulated 
wealth at their deaths. * 

'riiese views lie bases on jiistico as well .as on 
•expediency. Hi* objects, howev<*r, to taxing incomes, 
except where these arise from rents, interest, or divi- 
dends, for two very good reasons ; first, that a general 
income-tax (as in England) < auses the honest man to 
pay for the dishonest : and, secondly, that its collec- 
tion is enormously exijensive. 'I’o collect the l.a\es 
«n dividends, interest and rents, however, hardly costs 
•.anything; while as it taxes realised wealth, leaving 
•earned incomes fre^*, it is in accordance with the 
•.soundest principles of taxation. But to make up for 
(this loss he would take the bulk of very large 
incomes by means of grailuated death-duties, leaving 
of course a moderate share to direct heirs. 

With all tills i cordially agree ; hut while Mr. 
C^irnegie founds his proposals on an enlightened 
expediency, combined with an ctlTort to determine the 
just claims of the peojilc to shart: ilie millionaire’s 
wealth in iiitlividiial cases, 1 liave arrived .at a similar 
result by logically applying herbert Sjiencer’s “ law 
of social justice,” which, as I have el.sewherc fully 
explained, is identical with the law of “ equality of 
opportunities,” which nt^ccssarily implies “ equality of 
inheritance ’* ; and this can only be attained by the 


State becoming the so/e inheritor of accumulateil 
wealth. But without eiiii.ility of opportunity there 
can be no real individualism, which, as Mr. Garnegie 
maintains, has led to “ the steady progress of 
l ivilisation.” ITe is very careful to declare that he 
is utterly oppo.sed to Socialism or Communism, 
which, lie thinks, would “ saj) the springs of enter- 
])rise ” ; and he therefori: wants the inventor, the 
manufaclurer, and the monopolist to he lett with a 
free hand. 

But here 1 think he is illogical, l>ec.Tiise, under the 
present system of unequal oi)portunity and iiiiec pally 
inherited wealth, a large portion of the invention, 
intellect, and energy of the community is either lost 
or misapplied. C)nly by ab.solutc “ equality of 
opportunity” for ev'cry child, from birth through 
chihlhood to manhood — in nurture, education, anil 
ee.onomic training -can individualism he given lull 
play, and all the powers and talents of men and 
women he fully utilised for thi^ henetit of the nation. 

On such a iierfect individualism [ would base my 
hopes for the future of humanity. It would imivitably 
result in the voluntary organisation of industry and in 
a widespread co-operation, which might or might not 
ro.sult in a socialistic or communistic state. 

I maintain, therefore, that Mr. (.Carnegie, js an 
individualist, should adopt my extreme view of 
alnoliite equality of opportunities^ without whii'h the 
advantages of individualism can be only very imper- 
fectly realised. Neither does my friend Mr. J. H. 
Levy, the chief exponent of individualism in luigland, 
ever refer to this very fundamental point. It seems 
rather c urious that it has been left to a Socialist^ to 
uphold the standard of complete and thoroughgoing 
individualism, founded upon the ‘‘ law of social 
justic:e,” set forth in one; of his latest works by the 
great philosopher and individualist, Herbert Spencer ! 
-—Yours very truly, Alkrkd R. Wai.l.ace. 


A RRACTICAL DIFFICULTY. 

Mr. Carnkoie apparently desires that the duties 
should be graduated according to the means by which 
the wealth has been accumulated, for he says that the 
s|)cculator’s “ ill-gotten gold should be levied upon at 
the highest rate of all, even beyond that imposed on 
real estate values.” ‘How is this to be accom- 
])lishcd ? ITow are the virtues or the reverse of the 
dead millionaire to he measured and translated into a 
percentage? G. S. Barnes. 
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THE LOGIC OF THE SOCIALISTS. 

r>Y Mk. J. Kkir IIardie, M.1\ 

1 K.AVK read Mr. (Carnegie’s aiticle in the current 
issue of the Review of Reviews, but see nothing in 
it to call for special comment. He gives no indica- 
tion of being in touch with modern Humanitarian 
thought, and appears to think that the fillibusters of 
commerce who have acejuired millions of money out 
of natural or State-given monopolies, and who have 
maimed and destroyed thousands of human lives in the 
j)rocess -not including thostr shot by their hired 
Pinkerton thugs— scpiare their account with humanity 
l,y agreeing that 8 j)er cent, of their swindler s grab shall 
be returned to the coiniiiunity, from whom it has been 
taken by force and fraud, as a kind of hush money after 
the robber is dead. On Mr. (Jaincgic’s own bhowing 
it is from the i:ommuniLy that every penny of the 
millionaire’s niomiy originally comes, and the proWem 
with which the twentieth century is grappling is not 
bow to make tlie monopolist di-igorge, dead or alive, 
iS pjr cent, of his stealings, but how to put an end to 
his predatory career. 

THi: IXDlVIDlJALlsr (HVKX AWAV. 

Pv Mr. J. J5. (Ilasiek. 

In ’the Labour Leader for February Mr. J. I>. 
(jlasier says : - 

In “.My P.irtntTs, the Peoplr,'* Mr. t\unei;io sweeps com- 
pletely a^\.^5 at one atn ike the whoh* labiic of individu-ilisiii - 
from hriM' to :i/puiov,( tower. Ami all tlial IkmIocs wiiile 

lou'ily proti‘’*iing lujaiiiNl coimnuniMii, aivl insi-iiing that rivili- 
sation is lja-.cil upon in(li\ulu.iliNni. ll woiiM be .1 iniM.ike. lie 
thinks, to iliscoiirage millionaires entirely, so long as they hiiiry 
up the processes of iiulustrial orgaiiisaliiHi. 

Now, with respect to this plea in behalf of millionaires, the 
tight argument with Mr. Carnegie on this point is to ileilo’ 
that whatever justification there may have b-eii or may •* I’. U: 
for capitalism, so long as the aims of the peojile aiul n.cans ot 
iiiiliistrial organisation in .society aie imliviiliiali^tic, that neeil 
and justiHealion disappear once the people are resolved to .idopt 
the Socialist aim of life and Socialist means ot organUing iii- 
dudry. Once the community is collectively pn-pared to art 
the part of the capitalist (in the sense of owning ami organising 
industry) through the munlcipaliiie.s and the Sta»e, Mr. Cai- 
negh.'s plea ftir *he inillioiiaiie gois completely b) the board. 

What is, then, Mr. (!arnegie’s prop isal for enabling the 
community to recover the wealth which it created ? 

Mr. Carnegie advres that millionaires shorld be allow ctl to 
accumulate and retain possession <d' their wealth during tln*ir 
lifetime, but at their death the community should .step in and 
claim its own. 

But what is to happen once Mr. (\iinegie biings his iiiillioii- 
aires* estates into the posses.sion of the coiiiiminity at the death 
of their owners? Mr. Carnegie ha*, evidently iu:ver thought of 
that. 

Suppose the community were to obtain Mr. Carnegie’s 
;C65 ,ooo,ooo of shares in the Steel Corporation, and Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s 150,000,000 ill the Slamlard f>il Corporation. Sup- 
pose, in a word, that all the present jiossessiuns of American 
millionairo'i, amounting to, say, one-half of the total capital of 
the United States, were, as Mr. Carnegie suggests, to i:ass :»t 
their death into the possession the ( ioverinnent, what wouhl 
the (iovermnent do with this gig.intic capital —land, railways, 
factories, ironworks, and mines? What else could it do but 
become to the extent iif all that capital the owners and con- 
trollers of wealth production in behalf of the nation? Thus, by 


Mr. ('arnegie’s ow'n plan, the community w’ould speedily liccom^'. 
collectively the owners of virtually all the caiiital in the e»iunlry*‘^i 
And thus individualism would disappear, ami Socialism become" 
establishc'il ! 

Vet for the moment Mr. Carnegie’s acknowledgment of the 
truth of our Socialist position w'illi lespect to the iiiuin fact that.' 
all wealth is created by the collective knowledge and labour’ 
Ilf the eommunity, and belongs by tight to the commiinity, must , 
lie accepted on its iiieiils. lie ha^*, as 1 said at the i>egiiminga ' 
given the whole individualist L.ise away. 


WHAT IS TUK l»R()Hr.E\r OK WEALTH? 

Wrii ini: m Land Vaiues for February, “ L. H. B.” • 

hays : — 

” The problem of wealth which will not down,” and which , 
to-day is attracliug the attention of ii\ilisod men exerywherc, U 
fiot as to how to M-ciire an occasional overllow i.»f superfluous 
Axcaltli to the nation's 'I'le.isiiiy, but rather .is l«i liiiw to secure* 

tlaily, weekly, and annually a more equal and more eouiiabte' 

distribution of the supernbiiiulaiiL wealth daily, weekly, and' 
aiiiiu.illy produced by the united labours of the whole com-: 
niunity. In other words, serious studeuts of “the problem of 
wealth,” or rather of the |>ioblem t'f poveity, demand that 
there '.hall be, to U'.e Mr. 1 ‘aiiiegie’s words, “a lairer axrquisi^ , 
tion and fniier distribution ot wealth.” We trust Mr.; 
t'amegie may \et come to realise lliat (he very ,'iiausible and 
iiLsidinus lemedy he at present favouis will not touch the fringe 
of the pioblem he is (list ii.ssing, ami wliiih, doiibtles.s, he, like, 
themseUes, is earnestly desimus to see solved. As a real and 
eft'eidive remedy, as “ the l.iw needed to ]>iodm:e u more equal, 
as well Us a more c<|uil.ilile, distribution,” they demand; 
that tliese public x.ilues shall be riniiu.ill) n[ipioprinted for 
publiL iisc'., liMxing '•aired lo the iudix idu.il, as well as to com- 
panies ot indix iiltial^, anything and exerything iliie to their own 
iiidixidual exeilioii. 


AX APPEAL FROM 'PIIE OEORflEITES. 
'Phe followers of Henry (icorge, the Single Taxers 
and Land Nalionaliscrs, disci rn in Mr. ('arnegie a 
possible conwj;!. Mr. Arthur Withy addresses to him 
an oiien letter published in the IVesfniinster Rtidnv^. 
in which he bombards Mr. (.'arnegie with a niitraille 
of quotations from “ TTogrc.ss and Poverty,” and 
concludes by adjuring him lo come over and help us., 
Mr. Withy says : - 

1 hold that, so iai tmm iN being “immaterial at what date 
Lolleiiioii is made, so that it (the value created bythocom* 
iiuiiiit)) Comes to the .N'.itioiial Treasury at last,” it is of the 
utmost iinport.incf! that the land values created by the public 
ol tiwlay shouhl be appr priated to-day for the public niiiposes 
of to-day. Anil I laiinol but think (hat after furtnor con** 
sideration of tiie matter xcui yoiiiself musteline to the same 
concluMon. 

If, therefore, a*; 1 belie .i*, you are hoiuMly tlcsiroii^ i f dex'oting 
your w'eallh to the improx'cmeiit of the condition of lalKUir, to 
the uplifting i>f the great masses of the people, you can only 
do so by strengthening the hands of those who, in this 
country, in .\iiieriia, and throughout the civiliseil world, are 
w'orkiiig for the lealisatimi of the gieat kleal set before them l^- 
“the Prophet rif San Francisco.” 

As to how' you can best help oil this great and goml work— 
whether by supporting and pronioling propaganda work on the 
platform and in the I’rcss, by subscribing to such urganisaiioiis' 
as the English and Scotiisli J,eagucs lor ihe'l'axatioii ol l^nd. 
Values, by setting up an object lesson -- by founding :i Ilcnri|t. 
(leorge Colony on the lines of the faiihope (. olonyjj' 
Akabama, I'.S.A., and making it the centre lor a lectui^, 
bureau and for agitation in the I’rcss, or by any other iiieana*^ 
is of course for you to judge. . J 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


T he Bulletin Mensuel of tlie French MocUth 
L anguage Society contains several most inter- 
esting articles. Professor Sadlers paper on 
** French Intluences in English Education’* is con- 
cluded, and M. Laiidenbach, the i)resident of the 
society, gives his impressions upon the value of the 
reformed methods of teaching, of which he is an 
ardent advocate. He deprecates any neglect of 
translation, and contemls that it is a good nu‘ans for 
ensuring the stability of the knowledge already 
ac(]uired. 

(iuerardi reports upon the American Modern 
language Association, tells of the delightful time 
passed at Yale, but remarks with astonishment that 
the (luestions discussed were purely phllologiral. He 

is convinced that Americans do not much concern 
themselves with modern bYench life and its spirit ; 
for the discussions were very learned — too learned, 
he thinks — and they turned always upon tht; oldei 
literature. M. Wall/., of Lille, in an interesting letter 
about the assistants etraiv^ers^ says he; is siirt‘ that all 
his colleagues will fulfil the desire expressed in the 
' Ministerial circular, and will receive their ftweign 
heliMjrs as their e([uals, giving them introductions and 
preventing isolation, hut, on the other hand, lie thinks 
they should not be permitted to give private lessons 
to the pupils of the school to which they are attached ; 
this should remain tlie privilege.* of native teachers, 
who already suffer much from comiietition of various 
kinds. 

I have lately received from France a novel (’opy- 
book devi.stid by M. Ponge and Mile, Livet. It is 
intended for modern language studenlj*. On the left- 
hand side of every line is a small jiicture ; on the line 
attached, sentences should be written in the language 
studied. For instance, a picture of a cat and a ball 
should have “ Le chat noir joue avee une balk^' or its 
equivalent in other languages. 

The I‘'cbruary School World has a very valuable 
article on modern methods as applied to classes 
capable of translation, but which probably will con- 
tain individuals “ who will gazi? at you with an angelic 
; expression of willing attention, while their brain is 
■ indulging in com])lete rei)ose.** 

Amongst my letters a week or hvo ago was one 
■ from a teacher, who writes : — 

I don’t think I over told you what a j^lrasant holiday I had 
last summer with a correspondent, whose name yon i;;ave me 
seven years ago. We spent tin; first pari of the holiday in the 
“ Hartz mountains and the last in lierlin, and louiid that in the 
• years of correspondence we had learnt to ktiow* euLli other and 
each other’s afiairs ijuite intimately. We arc talking of going 
•• to the Black Forest together in a year or two, our party c»f four 
(ourselves and a sister each) was sueli a very pleaNiini one. 

My correspontlcnt remarks that I must often be in 
; receipt of such letters. Well ! I receive more often 
impatient letters from those who write one week and 
expect a correspondent to be found for them the 
. next. 


ESPERANTO. 

It is impossible to compress into one column all 
the events of imjKirtance to those who favour the 
.adoption of an international auxiliary language. 
Magazines multiply, public speakers continually rt'fer 
to the matter, anti business men find oversea 
customers sending their ordi'is in Esptiranto. 

'Phe Internacia Scicnca Rrt'uo is now under the 
editorship of the well-known Rene de Saussiirc, whose 
adhesion to Esperanto is the diri'ct ctinsc(|uence of 
the (leneva Congress. The secretaries are M. 
Muschamp, the great botanist, and M. Renard, the 
Ceneva scientist. The eontributors Ix'long to 
Institutes of Scii;nce from most luiropean countries, 
and from AYmcriea. (Os. per annum.) 

f.a Rmw for Febniary contains,. unongst other deeiily 
interesting matter, the coneliision of l)r. /amenhofs 
translation of “ I. a Revizoro *’ and two ])ages of his 
rejdies to (|ucstions as to j)hraseology and style. It 
also contains a translation ot l*oe’s tcrrilile Impiisition 
story, “ 'Phe Pendulum and the Well,’* which is the 
more interesting as a translation of the sam(^ was 
recently given in the JJnju'ro /nicrnacia, and thus 
permits a comparison of the different styles of the two 
translators. 

'Pwo books which have* lately aj)pearcd have a 
pathetic interest outside their literary value. 'Phe one 
is; “inter Hlinduloj.’* by a famous I'Vench oculist, 
J)r. Emile Javal, and is the translation (by his 
daughter-iii-law) of his original French treatise, cor- 
rected and added to by the Doctor liimself. In it he 
tells that he him.self became blind in his sixty-seiond 
year, and then found that there are liardly any books 
written specially for people who have become blintl 
when adult. He describes the innumerable w.nys in 
which blind peo])le can help themselves, and the 
wisest way in which they can go to work generally, 
and the book is one to read both for its matter and its 
style. Its author died, to the great sorrow of all who 
knew this delightful and genial man, just when the 
book was ready for publication. 

The other book is “ Blinda Ro/a.** by the Belgian 
author Hendrik (.Conscience, translatetl by Madame 
Van Melrkebeke during the last two winters of her 
life. 'J'he story itself is of a blind girl, reduced to the 
last extreme by the carelessness of the brother, who 
has wasted her little property in speculation. 'Phe 
pretty and pathetic .story ends happily. 

Amongst events is the famous lecture in praise of 
Rsperanto given by Professor Ostwald, and the meeting 
on Peace day at the studio of Felix Moscheles, when 
the text of the resolution was given in English and 
Esperanto. 'Phis will appear in Concord, 

The next examination in liCsperanto by the London 
CChamber of Commerce will take place r:cxt May, and 
wc hope that a large number of candidates will present 
themselves. 1 shall be glad to give information. 



The Book of the Month. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT WAR* 


I T is scklom we are told the real truth about war. 
Us more repulsive fixtures - the brutality, the 
horror, the torture and aj^ony it entails — are 
usually decently veiled from public view. Now and 
a^ain an eye-witness tears aside the veil and describes 
the actual realities of Afarfare in all their unredeemed 
and demoralising details. A Sergeant Hurgoyne 
describes the retreat from ^foscow, a 'I'olstoi the 
fighting in the trenches of Sebastopol, a baroness 
von Stiltner the heart-bri‘aking mi.stTy that follows in 
the train of a campaign. For a moment the world is 
compelled to look the grim spcelre in the face and 
admit with a shudder of horror that it is indeed an 
accursed thing. Tint mt*mori(?s are short lived, and 
soon the more ghastly features are once more 
bt^comingly dra[)ed in a tinsel of fidse glory. A few 
brav(; deeds, an heroic act, are held to ixcust; a 
multitude of rnieltiijs and barbarities. Only last 
month a corri'spondent wrote me that in his ni*igh- 
bourhood no one seemed to havii realisiid the awful 
sufferings and tnisery caused by war. 1 commend to 
them and to all such a careful study of the collccMion 
of lt‘tters which Mr. rutnaui Weale has editt'd under 
the title of “ Indiscreet Letters from Ik’iking.'* 'I'hey 
arc indiscreet indeed, for the writiT of them does not 
mince matters. He descrihes exactly what he .saw 
and what he exp(.‘rien(:ed during the siege of Ih.e 
Legations by the boxers in lyoo. No one can read 
this account of an (^ye-witness and ever again look 
iilKMi \rar otherwi.se than as a d('basing and degrading 
cal.nmily. 

A GRUESOME PICTURE. 

The writer of these letters gives a painfully vivid 
account of all the incidents of the siege of whicii 
he was an eye-witness. Tie describes in notes, 
written day by day, the vague terror which possessed 
evt*ryoiie before the storm actually burst ; the inrush 
of the boxers into lacking; the manner in which the 
feeble chain of fighting men was lockeil round the 
European lines , the desperate barricade fighting ; the 
grievous sufferings of the combatants and their provi- 
dential rescue from annihilation ; the curious way in 
which diplomacy made itself felt from lime to lime as 
the rude shock of events taking p'ace at 'rientsin and 
the sea wxre reflected in Peking ; the coming of 
the strange relief, and the terrible last scene, in 
which murder, rapine and rape stalked unmo- 
lested through the streets of the sacked capital. 
The human interest of the dramatic narra- 
tive is intense. 'Phe whple attention is concen- 
trated upon a single point. There is no far-flung 
battle line to distract the attention. It is a study of 

* '* Indiscreet Letters from Peking.'* Edited by B. L. Putnam Weile. 
310 pp. 7s. 6d. net. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


war under the microscope. We see it in all its 
debasing and hideous brutality. It is complete in 
every detail : a perfi.'ct working model of modern 
war on a small scale. A siege i> the rudest test in 
the world, says Mr. Wix'ile in Iiis preface. He 
enables us to’ see how human nature stands that 
ti^st ; how it is brutalised, dehumanised, by the 
savage* ordeal. We note as the siege pn^gnisses how 
the worNt passions in man’s nature are aroused, how 
the lust for blood seizes the pliysii?ally brave, how the 
clutch of fear sends the cowarrl skulking to the rear, 
;ind how the sacking of a town^ with all its accom- 
panying excesses, is still regarded as the divine right 
of soliliery. It is a grim and gruesome picture, but 
it is well that wcj should be roinpelled to look upon 
it for our instruction. 

A CARNIVAI. OF Ml KOKR. 

The drama began as it entled, with massacre. It 
was a fitting prelude to a carnival of murder. The 
occupation of Poking by the boxers was followed by 
a wholesale slaughter of native ('hristians. Eelief 
]wties sallied out of the barricaded Legation area to 
rescue what fugitives they could find. Such boxers 
as were “n^anintered were given short shrift. ‘‘ Our 
h*n*Li,*’ says the writer, who fr)rmed one of the party, 
“ looked at a big fellow with a eritic'al eye, and then 
said to him in the (]uieU*st ton(;s, * Stand up against 
the wall.’ 'Phe Boxer stood up, and a revolver belched 
the top of his bead off.” TTere is another typical 
scene, though the writer confesses that there was not 
much time to take stock of such minor incidents as 
the slaying of individual men. “ I marked down one 
man,” he says, “ and drove an old sword at his chest. 
The fellow howled frightfully, and just as I was about 
to despatch him, a French .sailor saved me the trouble 
by stretching him out with a resounding thump on 
his head with his Lebel rifle. The T^oxer curled over 
like a sir,k worm and expired.” In ihr. neighbour- 
hood of the ruined and smoking cathedral several 
lanes in which the boxers had been at work looked 
like a veritable shambles. “ The stench ol human 
blood in the hot June air was almost intolerable, and 
the sights more than we could bear. Mem, women 
and children lay indiscriminately heaped together, 
sonic hacked to pieces, others with their throats cut 
from car to ear, some still moving, others quite 
motionless.” 

A IIORRIHI.K SKJHT. 

Savagery roused up savagery, and the civilised 
forces of the West soon began to yield to the lust for 
slaughter. The writer says : — 

'rhe bluod was rising to our men's heads badly by now, and 
1 saw several who could ..tand it no longer stal»bing at the few 
dead Boxers we had securerl. Wc ha<l none of us imagined we 
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w»;rc coniin" lo such scenes as these ; for nobody would have 
believed ih:il such brutal things were possible. When we judjjeii 
we had finidied rescuing everyone alivi:, a man in the mo.'*! 
pitiable condition ran out from behind the siiiouhlerin;^ 
cathedral carrying a newly scvereil human head in cither hand. 
He seenunl but little abashed when he saw us, but came forv .ird 
rapidly enough towards us, glancing the while over his shoulder. 
Several sailors were rushing at him with tlic:ir bayonets, leady 
to spit him, when he fell on his knees and, tearing open his timic, 
disclosed to our astunisheil eyes a bronze crucifix with a siUcr 
Christ hung on it. “Je suis catliolicpie,” he cried to us re- 
peatedly and rapi«lly in fair I'Tcaich, and ihcsailors stayed their imKI 
steel until we ha«l extracted an exiilanation. Then it traiwpiretl 
that he liatl used thi.s horrible dc:vicc to ciscape the notice of 
some Uoxers who w'cre still at work in the sin*et on the other 
side of the cathedral. \Vi* ran round promptl-y on heaiing thU, 
and caught siglit of a few fellow's stripped to the wai>t, and gory 
with blood as 1 have never seen men Ix-forc. 

A NERVK-SIIAKINT; ORDKAb. 

A MCgCj this cyc-wltne.s.s excdaiins, i.s cviclontly the 
testing room of the gods. Very ft;\v of the men, 
women and children belonging to all the nationalities 
of Kuro|)e and Asia huddled within the barricaded 
lines of the Legation enclosure appear to have stood 
the test with credit. Chaos reigned supreme, tliere 
was no elective command, the organisation of the 
defences was left to individual initiative, hundreds 
deliberately shirked their duties. “ C’erlainly in this 
age,” he remarks, “ there is very little real valour or 
bravery.” 'Fhe realities of the fighting were ar.Uial 
and grimly di.sgusting. llo\v they affecte«l one was, 
he found, largely a matter of a lull or an empty 
stomach : - 

The shells (u i asi»»n.dly fly h»w :unl take y«>u on llu* head; 
ihe bulltis flick ihioiigli looplmh ^ or as often take yim in tin; 
back fnmi t'omi* enfilading barricades, .ind tliu^ thiougli two 
agciiiies you maybe haslein-d towards the I’nknown. As far 
as I am personally lonceinod it is largely a matter of foo*! 
whether this atfects one acutely or not. « If )oii have a full 
stomach yon do not mind so much, and oven sliiug yom 
shoiildeis should the man next you be hit ; but at four or five in 
the morning, when everything is pale ainl dani[), and you are 
stomach -siiiv, it is neive-shaking to svr a man brutally struck 
and gasping umler the blow. I have seen this happen three 
times ; once it was truly horrible, for I was so spladieil with 
blood. . . 

You hnvc no idea how hard it is to get men lo make 
sorties, he notes ; on the slightest provocation, once 
tliey have left their own barricades, they rush back lo 
safety. 

THE HORRORS OF TllK IIOSIMTAT.. 

'I'he sights to be seen in the humble little hospital 
installed in the llriiish lA'gation bring home the reali- 
ties of warfare with a {lainful vividness : — 

The Chanei:ry of the British Legation is now the hospital, and 
on despatch tables, recently littered with diplomatic documents, 
operations are now almost hourly performed and muttered groans 
wrung from maimed men. It is a curious thought this : to think 
that the vengeance of foidisli <lespalches overtakes innocent men 
aiul lays them groaning and blcciling on the very spot where the 
ink which framed iheni llow'cd. It does not ofieii happen tliat 
cause and efl'ecl meet like this. 

In the heat and dust the stench was terrible : — 

Worse still are the flies, which, attracted by the newly spilt 
blood of strong men, swarm so thickly that another torture is 
added. Half the nationalities of harope lie groaning together. 


each calling in his native tongue for water or Hir help to loosen 
a bandage which in the shiiiimering heat has become unbearable ; 
ami as the rifle-cracking rises to the storm it always does every 
iew' hours, more men will be brought in and laid on that gruesome 
operating tabic. The very pas.-iage w’ays have becui already 
invaded by men lying on long chairs, because there are no more 
beils. Kven they are happy ; they have crept to a place where 
they can gasp in quiet ; that is all they ask for. 

THE ORAVEYARI). 

Kven more horrible is his account of the hasty 
burial of the dead 

In the hideous little room at the back the dead are prepared 
for their last resting-place prepared in a manner which is 
shocking, but i's the best that can be done. 1 cannot dc;scribe 
it. In tile cool of the evening, when jierhaps liie enemy’s fire 
lias slackened a little and the buIlLls only sob very faintly o\er- 
hcaid, and the shells have ceased their brutal alteiitions, stretcher 
parties come tjiiietly and carry out the corpses, 'fhat is the 
worst .sight of .ill. 'riiere are no coffins, and the dcatl, 
shrouded in wliite cloth, have sometimes their liooted feet 

pushed through the coarse fabric in which they are sewi , ^ever 

sh.ill I forget the sight of a man -a great long feliow, who 
se«*med immense in his white shroud. A movement of tin; 
bearers .struggling under his imaccustomeil weiglit burst his 
W'inding -sheet, ami his fi*et shot out as if lie were making a last 
elfort to escape fiinii llie pitiless guisp of Mother Karih e.xtendiiig 
her arms towards him in thc.sha|>e of a nariovv liench. 'i'here 
was something hidt'ous and terrible in these booteil feet. <)m* 
man, unnerved at the sight, gave a shoit eiy as if he had been 
struck. T’hat is the brutal side, ijf life- death, 'I'here is also 
no room and not time to give each one a sejiarate grave to these 
our clea»l ; and so, strappe«l to a plank, they are lowered into 
the gnmiid, a few shovelfuls of eai lIi arc* hastily dropped in on 
top, and then another corpse is laid dcoin. 

As you i)ass away from this torturc-iooni and this 
execution ground, h.: says, dcst'ribing his feelings, a 
sulliui anger sei/.i:s you. Why should we die thus in 
a hole ? 

AN OMINOUS, SNAKK'LIKK HISSING. 

Slowly hill surely the Chinese pu.shcd forward 
tlieir barricades, so cunningly constructed tlvi the 
fiercest sorties were unavailing. They drove mines 
luaiealh the Legation defences, and the curious ta]), 
tap, tapping of the miners could be lieard in the lulls 
of the firing. Men became half drunk with the lack 
of sleep, and from bad, overheated blood cau.sed by 
a perpetual ])cering through loopholes and a continual 
alertness i.'ven when asleep. 'Fhe strain was almo&t 
beyond endurance : — 

So intense has the rifle fire been around the Su-fang-fu and 
the French Legation lines, that liigii above the deafening roar 
of battle a distinct and ominous, snake-like liissiiig can be neard 
- -a hiss, hiss, hiss tliat never ceases. It is the higli-velocity 
niekel-noscd bullet tearing through the air at lightning spued, 
ami spitting with rage at its ill-succcss in driving home on some 
unfortunate w'retch. They hiss, hiss, hiss, hour after hour, 
witlmut stopping, and as undertone to that brutal hiss there is 
tile roll of the rifles theniselve.s, crackling at us by the thousand 
like dry faggots. At first, this stoim of sound paraly.ses you a 
little ; then a lust for battle gains you, and you steadily drive 
bullets through the Cliinf;sc loopholes in the hope of finding a 
('hinese face. Wherever they bunch and press forward wc 
wither them to pieces. But men arc falling on our side more 
rapidly than we care to thii^k — one rolled over on top of me 
tw'o hours ago drilled through and through. ... Just now one 
of our few remaining ponies vi'as struck, and it was a pitiable 
sight, giving a bloixly illustration of the deadly force of tfie shell 
fragments. The piece wliich struck this poor animal was not 
very big, but still it simply tore into his flank, and seemed lo 
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burst liiin in two. With his entrails hanjjing out and his 
ajjoiiisod ey**'. mulcly protc^siinj', the pony siagijered and fell, 
'rhen we <lespatchcd him with our rifles. 

THIC AGONY OK THE WOUNDKI). 

'Fhc torturing agony of the wounded was a most 
pitiful sight. Here is one little s('cnc which brings 
liome to the reader what siiftering modern war entails. 
A little Japanese captain had led a forlorn attack 
against the encircling Chinesij barricades and been 
struck down by a bullet : — 

Lving on a coal thrown on the ground, with his si«Ic i(»rii <»pcn 
liy an iron bullet, the stricken man looked like a child wlio had 
met wiih a l«*rrihlc accident, lie cruild not iiave been more 
than five feet high, and his sword, which was a tiny blade, about 
thirty inches long, was strapped to hi-^ wrist by a cord which he 
retiised to li ive released. Heating his arms up and down in the 
air ^^ilh lh.it liny sword lK^I)l»ing with llicni, he strugghsl t*» 
MMsii-r the ])iin, but the effort was too great for him, ami he k<*pl 
moaning in spile of himself. A lew Icct from him sat a 

wounded Japanese sailor, who liail been struck in ilie knee with 

a sofl-no^ed bnllet. llis troiist-r had Ikmti ripped up t«> put i»ii a 
field dressing, and never before have 1 seen a more ghastly 
woiiml. 'file bullet harl drilled into die Uiiee-eap in a ne.it 
little hole, but the s»»ft iiu't.'il striking the bony s(iI>Man«:e within 
li.id sjd.isiusl it progressed through, with the resnlt fhal the 
liole iiKide on coming out was as big .is the kn<‘e-(.ip il'.cif. I’lie 
sailor bore his wi^und with a stoicism which seemed to me super- 
human. The -.weal w.is pouring oti his face in his agony, l»ut he 
h.nl stiilfed a cap in his m'lutli so that he might lu't ili-tgrare 
himself by eryii.g out, and even in Ins agony lie lay perlecdy 
still, with staring ey<*s as he waited to be e.iii'ie«l l«i tlie oper.il- 
ing table. 

THE IXIMLERAllbE SrENCII. 

Worse oven than tlie sight of sudden and of linger- 
ing (loalh was the intolerable stench, which turned 
the slomach.s of the (lefcnders ; — 

< )n the i Ip of it all the trenches are now sonic-tiines h.alf-full 
of w.iler, lor the stiniiiier rains, which h.a\(* liceii held back so 
long, are beginning to fall. The stenches are so b.id from 
Tolling carcasses and obscene droppings, lh.it an already 
wi*akenecl stomach becomes so rebellious that it is hard 
swallow any food at all. In the morning it is sometimes re» oil- 
ing. For four ilays 1 was at a line of loopholes, with tniiriese 
eorp-es sw'elling undei my nose in the sun. . . .\t the risk of 
being shot, I mvered them partially by ihrow’ing handfuls e* 
mild. Otherwise not I myself, but my rebellious slom.ieli, uniM 
not have sloofi it. .Scorched by the sun by day, unable to sleep 
except in short .sn.ilches by niglit, w'itli a nevcr-ciuling rifle ami 
e.innon lire aronm* us w'e have had allllo^t as mucli a. wi; can 
st.aiid, aiivl 110 one viants any more. 

Terrified ponie.s jumped the low barricades and 
galloped madly between the lines. “ Idic ]}Oor 
animals excited our pity for days without our being 
able to do a single thing tow'anls rc.scuing them. 
Gradually one by one they were bit, and soon their 
festering carcasses, lying swollen in the sun, added a 
little more to the awful stenche.sr which now surround 
us.” 

LEAVES AS FOOD. 

Hunger, too, began to claim its victims. Thousands 
of Chinese refugees had to he fed. The time soon 
came when sick horses hat^ to be buried (quickly to 
secure them from the clutches of the half-starved 
refugees- Cats and dogs were chased and killed 
with stones, in order that their carcasses might be 
devoured : — 

The native children, with hunger gnawing savagely at their 


stomachs:, w-ander about stripping the trees of their leaves until 
half Prince Su's grounds have leafless branches. Some of the 
mothers have taken all their clothes otf their i,hildren on 
accoiiiU of the hc.il, and their terrible water-swollen stomachs 
and the pitiful sticks of legs eUM|uently tell their own tale. 

I 'liable to tintl food, all arc drinking enormous quantities of 
w.itcr to stave <»ff the pangs of hunger. . . . Thus enclosed in 
<nir brick-bounfl lines, each of us is spinning out his fate. The 
Kiirnpeaiis still have as iiiuch food as they need ; the (.'hiiuse 
.are h.ilf-starving, shot and shell cimtiiiiie, stinks ah'uiii<l ; rotting 
tarc.is#*., lie fi'Meting in the sun ; our eoininami is hniscr than 
ev»T. It is the merest luck we are Mill holding out. ]*er- 
li.ips to-m«irrow it will la.* all over. In any case the glory has 
long siiire departed, and w'e have nothing but biulal realities. 

A IU)Sr l»K KAMISHEI) l)Oi;S. 

IwtMi more holTibU^ was the siiectacle of the host of 
famished dogs that overran the battle-ground 

The. droves of ownerless Peking «h‘g' wandering about and 
enVping in and out ot every hole anil gap are also annoying us 
tenibly. These juiialis, abandoned by their masters, are 
riUenoiis with hunger, amt light over ihc boilirs ijf the C^hinescr 
fle.i'l, .ind ilig up till* half-burieil lioisi-s ; nothing will drive 
them aw.iy. In fiinoiis baiiils they rush down at us at night, 
s*>me!ime', .alarming the oiitposti so much that they open a. 
he ivy lire. An order given 10 shoot evi*ry one of them, so as 
to st«»p ilicse night rushes ;this has been carried out, but no matter 
how many we kill, more push forward franiie with hunger and 
tear their dead roinr.ide'. to pieee.s in front of our ryes. It is 
be«.o!iiiiig ;i horrible w.irf.iie in this biicked-in battle-ground. 

“ A DEAD MAN IS YOl R REWARD.” 

'Fhc irftcct of all these sights and sounds was 
demoralising in the evlrcmc. 'J'hc lust for blood 
mastered every other .stiUimeiit. Many men found 
a /est in killing otf their foes. Sharpshooters sought 
c\<'if lit in picking off individual Chinamen. 

iisterday I had great luck,” the writer records, 
“for I got threi; men within .1 very few minutes of 
eai h other; and then, when I w.is fondly imagining 
tli.'it I might piek off dozens more from my coign 
of vantage, 1 was swept hack into our lines under 
such a storm of firo as I havi} never i.‘x|M‘rienced 
before.” H(! gives detailed accounts of “ this curious 
sport” when “you may catch a Chinaman smoking 
and drinking his tea, and if you are quick a dead 
man is your reward.” He records many ghastly 
instances of the lust for slaughter that had seized 
upon men of all nationalities. Here is one scene : — 
.Some Ilf the youngei volunteers' have t.-iken to creeping out 
.iikI buti-herinj; in the bowel, of the earth. This is terrible, but 

ab>.iilulely true. Thus a young volunteer named I) found, 

after watching for two days, that a number of men crept into a 
tunnel mouth every night only twenty feel from his and 
liegan working on a mine right under his feet, lb* ik*cidcd to 
go himself and kill them all. . . . He crept out tw'o days ago, 
as Siam as he had seen them go in, ami posting himself at tlur 
entrance, ealleil on the men In come out, else hi: would block 
tliem in and kill them in the most misernble way he could think 
of. 'I'ht;y came out crawling on their hands ami knees, aiid-asr 
each man •^lipped up to the level he was bayonetted. ... In 
the end thirteen were killed like this. Three remaimtl, but. 
I > — *s strength was not equal to it, ami he had to drive them 
in .as c.aplives. They were, then de.spaliheil and behcatled. 
They .say the French sailors slung back iIiom; heads far over 
into the advanced Fhiiiese barricades with taunts and shouts. 

“ now ri' srr.ASHE.s ! ” 

It is small wonder that in this welter of blood racii 
went raving mad : — 

Some go mad during the fighting. It is alw'ays those who 
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have too much imaf^iriation. Thus during a lull in the attacks 
against the Krcncli lira's a Russian volunteer, with ritle anti ban- 
dolier across his luck and a bottle of spirits in his hantls, 
chargcfl furiously at the Chinese barriers willi insane cries. \t> 
effort could bo inadt; to -,ave liiin, becaustr hundreds of Chinese 
riflemen were merely waiting fur an oppnrtimity to pick trfl'our 
men. St) the donmeil Russian reached the tirsi barricade 
unmolested, put a leg ovt'r, aiifl tlu'n fell bat.k \iith a terrible 
cry as a dt»zen rifles were einj)tied into his btrrly. Jly a iniraele 
he picketl himself up, evt'ii in his living condition, and made 
another frantie eUbrl to climb the obstacle. But more rifles 
were thfii <li'iehargj*cl, ami Hnally the wretched man fell back 

quite lifeless. 

A yet iiioie blood -eunlling ease is that of a British inarint', who 
has been hopelessly mad for weeks now. lie shot ami 
bayrmelteil a man in the early part ol the siege, and the details 
must ha\e horriiied him. Tliey say he tiisl tlrove his bayonet 
in right up to the hilt through a soMier’s chest, ami then, 
without wilhdrawing, emptietl the w hob* of the tonlent-Hof his 
inagaziMe into his \iciim, muttering all the* lime. Now In' lies 
repeal mg hour a flei Inuir, “ 1 bnv it splasher ! 1 biw it splashes ! " 
and at iiiglit he shrieks ami iiies. 

TllK R hi. IKK. 

On the niglil of Atigiisl i^lh, in tlie midst of a 
tornado of fire fruin tin* (dtinese iKirrir ades, a disRmi 
boom was hi*artl, the lu.-rald of thr; apprtjach of the 
relief column : - 

[ held my breath and tilt'd i<i ibiiik, but befor<* T eouhl tlet kle, 
boom ! eaiiie an .insweiiiig Iiiggiin miles aw \y, I tlug my leolli 
into my lips t') keep myself c.ilin, but i« y shivt'is ran tiown my 
back. They came fastei ami l.i-ler those ■^llivers. You will 
never know that feeling. 'I’lien, botun ! before I liacl t alnii'tl 
myself came a tliiitl -lioi k ; ami then ten setoii«ls afterwanls 
three liooms one, tw’t*, ihnc, pr iperly -.p.icetl. I umleistood, 
although tin: stiunds imly shivt ieii in tlu‘ aii, it wa'> a battery ol 
six guns coming into ai.ti««n '..am w I ere \eiy far olf. , . . Wc* 
began slitiuling, “The ariiq’s arrived,” in Chinese, .moss to our 
enemy, shouting it loudei iml louder in a muI t»f e^sta^), ami 
heaving heavy stones it) .iilr.ut their alleiilioii. N\e must have 
become tpiite era/y, lor my thio.it sutldcidy gave out, .iml L 
could only speik in an ab.surd whisper. Oh, w hat a night ! 

T’he fighting at the barricades had bd'otne so 
desperate that in two places han<l-to-hand coiiibals 
had taken place. This,” says the writer grimly, 

gives a lust that is uncoutrollabh\” 

THF LI ST tOR LOor. 

T'his eye-wilnt's.s’s description of the siege is horrible 
enough iu all conscience, but his account of the sack 
of Veking by the soldiery of Europe far surpasses it 
in brutal ily. It outrivals even Poe’s tales of horror. 
It is a lurid example of the state of demoralisation 
into ’.which troop', fall as soon as the iron hantl of 
discipline is relaxed and the fear of the Provost 
Marshal’s gallows is not present before their eyes. 
Everyone was tarred by the same brush, Mr. Weale 
declares. 'Phe lust for loot became uncontrollable, 
and there was no attempt at control. The city was 
turned into a shambles, atvl no property was .safe 
from the hands of the marauding soldiery : — ■ 

The men wanted to know why they hail l)ecn dragged forward 
like animals in this burning heat stifling dust flay aftei day, 
until they could W'alk no longer, if they were to have no rew'ard 
— if there was to be nothing to take in this cursed country. In 
the hot air the sullen complaints of these sweating men rang oui 
lirutally. They wanted to loot, to break through all locked 
dex^rs and work their wills on everything. 


OF Reviews. 

OPEN LOOTING. 

'Phe first case of loot which he witnessed was when 
a drunken French soldier fell heavily to the ground 
within the English lines, spilling the conlenls of a 
sack in which he had gatheretl his booty. Sud- 
denly a soldier whispered hoarsely to his mates, 
“Silver! .silver!” He spoke in an extraordinary 
way : — 

I stepped hn ward at these words to see. It was true. 'Phe* 

sack hail been split open by llie fall, anti on the ground now 

Mattere«l about lay big lialf-moonsof silver syeec, as it is c.illeO. 
'The s.ippcr took a cautious look around, saw that it was all 
quiet ami only myself there, ami then the six of them, sei/i-d 
with the same i'lea, went ipiietly foivvard ami ])Iimdered llm 
f.illeii Kit'iu hman of his loot as he lay. Kacli man slulf«d as 
many of tlmse lumps as he eoiilil e.irry inlt) liis shirt or tunic. 
'Then lln*y holpeil the fallen iliunkard tn his feet, h:imled him 
the Iraction ol his treasure that rem.iined, and pushed him 
roughly iway. The last 1 nolieed ol this iinioiis scene was the 
maiauder staggi'ring into tlie night, and calling faintly ;it inter 
vals .as he ie.ilise«l his loss, “ r/n/rwej.' Sam’s T'o/t'ur.\ 

an-^/ais ' 'Then 1 made «itf too. li u.is the lirst open looting 
I hail si'eii. 1 sh.ill always remi'inber .ibsolult'Iy how curiously 
it impresse*! me. It seemed v'ery str.inge. 

.V (U.IMPSK INTO TllK INFKKNO. 

'Phat was but the first step. It led rapidly to 
others. Hcri‘ is another glimpse into the inferno. 
'Phe wriliT had .stopped a raid of French soldiery iu 
.search of lout : 

In loud vniee'. tiicy eal Ic'd me tiaiiu 'Twice they turned U'i 
if ihc'V vvotild ^hoot me down; then om* of them m.ide up the 
minds of the other', by declaring that their ohjei't W'as not to 
fight, but to pillage — U.i-se few earls ilid not matli'r. With 
louiing faces they specilily withdrew', cui'dng im* with calm inso- 
leiicci .Is tlii'V reached the gams, t tutsicU: wt: saw that the y h.id 
a iiimibei ol ol'u'r c.uls and. mules, all loaded up with huge 
bundle's ; .and ri'eling round these caplurc'd things v\c're other 
drunken soidic'rs, vvliosc: disoiclerc'd clothing amt leeu 'g faet^ 
pioclaiined that they had given themselves up solely o the 
vvildc'i orgies. 'To-day iheie would be no quarter. 

THK HUNT FOR TREASURE. 

'Phero was not much to choose between tlu* 
methods of the European soldiery and the dregs of 
the Peking populace when it came to looting. In 
two lurid passages the writer gives a grim idea of mob 
violence, luiropcan and Chinese. In the first he 
de.scTil)es the looting of a pawnsho]) by a motley 
crowd of French and Russian soldiers : — 

'They were hunting for treasure. With curses as their dis- 
appointment deepened, and always hurling more and more 
shelvt's and cupboards to the grouml, they soon reduced room 
after room to a confusion such as I have m:ver before witnessed. 
Rich silks and costly furs, boxes of trinkets, embroideries, 
women’s headdresses, and hiiiiflrcdsof other things were flung to 
the ground and trampled under foot into shapeless masses in a 
few moments, raising a choking dust which cut one’s breathing. 
They wanleil only treasure, these men gold if po.ssible — some- 
thing which possessed an instant value to them--' -something 
whose very touch spelt fortune. Nothing else. In some 
amazement I watched this frantic scene. From the outer court- 
yards came the same roar of excitement as the street crow'ds 
fought with each other for the po.ssessioii of all that wealth in 
ca.s)i, separated from one another only by a few yards. Euro- 
pean marauders and Chinese vagabonds, 1 reflected, were acting 
very much in the same way. 
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MOB VIOLENOK. 

AfUT the Europeans had done their worst, it was 
the turn of the native looters : — ■ 

Liki; bloodluniniN lh«- crowd ruslievl in ;iii I'ndlc^s stmiiii of 
men, women, :iiul oven children, all Buminunod llie new'ifh.il 
tlie pawnshop, whicli was their natural jLiieiiiy, wa'« f.iileii. 'Diey 
roared past u-., striking nii«l teaiing at one another with iiisaiut 
gestures, as if each one feared that he w«»uld he lor>hite. Inside 
tlie seem* iniisi Ij.ive haliled de'.rriptnin, for a clamour soon io.se 
which showed that it was a bailie to the death to secure loot a! 
any pi ice. Shi ill crie^ ;iiid awful gnmis rose hlgli above the 
Storm of sound, as the desperadoes iif the eity, wlu^ were mixed 
witli the more innocent coninioii peojile, sinu k out with choppers 
and bar iron and inereilessly felled to ihe groiiiiil all who htood 
in their way. 

A VT(;NEirE OK WVK. 

lint thc-rn wtirii worse sights than evon this to he 
wilni.sscd in Peking during the sack. Here is a little 
vignelle of w'ur which hums itself into the memory 
from its shetT horror : 

Throu!;h the open door I could see a eoiifusf<l ina'.s of dea«l 
bodii-v. men who hail beiTi bayoiielled to death in (he eaily 
iniuniag aiul from a lafler hung a inisciable wreh h, who had 
<lestruyed hiiti‘'elf in liis agony lo escape the leii.u ot odd steel. 
.\s till- details heiaiije i.lear, tlie scene was liidemi-. Never 
indeed shall I foigei lliji liuiiibh.* lillh: vignelle «‘i war tho-»« 
vli'/.ens upon d"/oMs of iiiiio.is Mj|«lii*r-Iav cs frmn'd in shun h hats 
only h.ilf undersiaiuliiig ; tlw iniph^ring eiinn< h on the groumi, 
the huddled ma-.s of sl.utghleie.i men -'VMii ming in iheir blood 
'in the shadow l.**liiiiil; that lliiek -.mell of niuiih-r and smlclen 
death, rising and ‘linking in the hoi air ; ami llie Lisi eruel mile 
\'f till! (’hinese llgure, with a shriek of agtiiiy ami fi ar pettified 
on the featme-,, swinging in hmg loo ,e < lathes from the raltci 
abo\ e. 

IIIK FATE OK TflK Wn.MK.V. 

This scene the writer witiie.sscd liimself. Other 
sights near the luislcrn (iah s were reported to him 
hy a mchiher of one of the [a'gations. 'Fliis is the 
dc.scrlption of the fate of the Imperial tutor, flsu 
'I'ling : 

lie is swinging mwv fioin his own lafters, he and his w' 
Iioil^ehold wivt>, 1 hildren, 1 oneubiin*s, allendaiils, evciy un:. 
Theri; are sixteen ol tliem in all, sixteen all s.vingiiig from ropts 
tied on with their own iiands, and willi the chaiis on whiidi lltcy 
?*toocl kicked from iimler tliem. Tli il they did in their ileath. 
struggles. J*'.ver\ adiere the) hive acted in the same way. They 
eall it hanging, bill il is not that; il is really -.low strangulation, 
wliich Ia‘ls for many iiiiniiles, !>i-i.ause at the la^l nioiiients the 
victims beoniie afrriil ami hy to r< gain their fooihoUl. 

T'he wells were full of women and young girls who 
had killed themselves because of their fear of the 
troops. This witness had seen si.x or seven bodies, 
all clinging together, hauled out of a single well. I’hc 
bodies wrerc being removed to previMit the poisoning 
of the waters. 

i^OraiNG BUT DEAL PEOPLE. 

“The place is full of dead people,” one of the 
actors ir these scenes complained ; “ everywhere there 


is nothing but dead people, and more are dying every 
minute.” l>y chance, in riding through the streets, 
the writer of the letters stumbled upon the track of 
an avenging column. T'he men had been mad with 
Inst to loot the palace. “ 'I'he farther and farther we 
jM^ietrated,” he says, “ the more hideous did the ruins 
and the corpses becomi*. There was nothing but 
silence —death, ruin and silence ; and at last we came 
to such a mountain of corpses, that our ponies 
siiddrnly stampedt'd, and wtMit madly careering 
away ” : - 

tlorp'^es ilDtiwrilu* grouml in ugly bint dies - the corpses of 
men who luul met ilcath in .1 •lozrii 'lilfcrcnt ways. Ikying in 
«x.hauitcil .'illiludes, ilicy covcicil the mail way as if tlw'y had 
I)e«‘n mcicly Urol to dr.ilh. Il w';is awful, and 1 began lo have 
a terrible di*lc''lalion of ihirsc Asiatic faces, which, l)^•c.'lllsc they 
wi*r** dea«I, Ixr iini* ■'iich a hiiiouis grciMi -yellow -while, and 
whose timlies soem«*il to •^hrivL•l lo mithing in ihcir limp blue 
suiling-,. Such dead an: an insult lo the living. 

IIIK uki(;n ok tk.ubor. 

While the reign ol terror lasted the capital seemed 
like a city of the dead. The streets W'cre deserted 
except for the marauding .soldiery. T'error tilled 
every mind ; “ half the thm; you s|)i‘ak to the ( Ihincsc,” 
tlie WTitcr noted, “ you arc not iinilerslood ; they 
look at \oii with staring eyes, wondering whether the 
riHe or the bayonet is lo follow the iiiiestion.” Men 
went in.sane ; they offered their very women up so that 
lh(‘y might escape themselves : -- 

Yosiciday sunm (Miinosc wlioui 1 knew in iho old days came 
stcaUhib* . >i.*«* nu*, and a*^ s«M»n as they were alone willi me, 
'• Isb aK excuse or warning, th -y /rll on their knc<'.*% and began 
b’Ueily weeping. They bad lost eveiylliing, ab'^ohiloly every- 
tiling. But they did not mind, 'fliey were bitUu* and beyond 
om^olalion, because ihey liacl lost lln* iiilaiigible tin ir honour. 
Kaihoneliad liad women of their liouvehoiiU violated. One 
T'ith many hideoii^ details lold mu how soldiers came in and 
violated .ill lii-i v.tunenkind, young and oM. 'I'hat account, 
niiitteiud to me with trembling lip'^, w.is no in\entiuii. 'Fheir 
blanched and haggard faces diowed mu it was only ihu truth they 
were speaking. 

Suidi tilings, he exclaims, are the dregs. It is too 
much. 

THE IMPULSE TO OESIROY. 

T'he impulse to destroy, he says, was in the air and 
could not be resisted : — 

It made one fuel a little insane and intoxicated to see it all, and 
as one’-, blood rubhe«l through oneN veins alter that h>iig captivity 
one had, loo, the ili'dre to add a little more destruction, to break 
<lown places and to shoot fc^ the amusement ol tlie thing Vou 
could ui>t help it, it was in the air. It was a subtle poiscin which 
could not Im: analysed, biu wdiich kept on coursing through one’s 
veins and heating the blooil to lever ]utch. 

And SO in a w'eltcr of blood tlic terrible drama of 
vengeance tirew to its close. 
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During the month the centenary ol I.onjjfeliow’s 
birth has bet?n c'elelirnted in a manner that pro\t\s 
that the popularity of his [)oetry has survived the 
criticisms of the eritic'.s. Hi; i.s essentially the poet of 
the common j>eopI(\ whose verdict in Iht; long run lias 
liefore now on more than one occasion rexer^ed that 
of the rnori! fastidious and trained intclligeii' e of the 

scholar, (.arducci, the ^reat modem Italian jioct, lias 

passed away, follow’ed to his 
grave liy a luindred thousand 
mourners, and haih'd by his 
fellow countrymen as xhn 
worthy successor of llie im- 
mortal Dante. Ilis fami; iiad, 
however, hardly extended 
beyond the frontiers of his 
native land, though a few 
months liefor*' his deatli lu* 
had been awarded the Nobel 
jirize for liliTalure. 'I’lie 
writings of Ruskin, so long 
the monopoly of the well-to- 
do, have at length by the 
expiry of the jieriod of copy 
right bcciimc the property of 
the poor. 'J’he near iiiptoach 
of the dnt(; of liln ralion had 
brought (lowm the juices (^f 
Kuskin’s better known book^, 
and now' it is jios.sibK* to 
buy them lor a shilling, .six- 
pence, and in the casi* ol 
“Ibilo this basl” lor tliree- 
pence. An evt*n more nmaik 
able instance of the jiojnilar- 
isation of Ru.sk in is the fact 
that during the month we have 
been alilc to piihlisli, as the 
latest number of tlu: Rooks 
for the Bairns, his faiiy tale 
of “The King of the (loldcn 
River ” at one penny ! 

Tin*' IMMOR.VI. N«)V1 I.. 

It is about time that a word of proti’.st xva.s raised 
against some of the novels that are bi-ing issued to the 
public, in some cases by resjiectalde publishers. 'I'heir 
number appears to be on the increase. It is not 
advisable to name them, for to name i.s to adver- 
tise, and the fewer readers they have the better it will 
'be for the moral healtli of the community. Immo- 
rality is ojicnly jiaradcd and not infret juently de- 
fended in their pages. And this is done, not to 
serve any cause or to call attention to an evil, but 
simply and solely because it is considered to be a good 
business speculation to do so. Fiction of this descrip- 


tint} Ciwnot be cln.s.sed a.s literalurc. It is j)ro(lucc(l 
to lx.* read and throw'll on one side. I I.s function 
is to supply n-crcalive reading lo the ctxnniimity 
and cnabK* a t'ertain numlx r of |)eopIt; to jias.s 
the time. If, as Madanu* de Coiilevain |K)int.s out in 
the Fortin}^htl\\ the masses of the Fnglish pcojile 
have a craving for artificial emotion, it is th.e 
duty (if those who (^'iter for that demand to s(*e to it 

that the supply is pure, and not adulterated with the 

taint of immorality. It would 
not I e just to call these 
novels drivel for ihe diegs, for 
though Ihe dregs are piaiiiii- 
nent enough in ihe composi- 
tion c)| tin* sl(»rN, the actual 
handling ol lltu nanative is in 
some easts eli.\er enough; 
and thtnigh tlx; readei.s for 
whom they are wiiltui may 
b(* eommonplaee, they me 
not immonil. No doubt the 
public can, in tlx* long run,^ 
jirfiteel ilsell, but in the ni(.‘an- 
time pnblislx.rs are not with- 
out their in the matter. 

M:<. Ill NK\ I \Ml'.s (IN 
.\.MI KK \. 

Mr. Demy Jamc.s’s style 
IS an act|iiirefl literary taste. 
'Those who ha\e mastered it 
enjoy it, I l)eli(*\(.*. At liiasl 
they say tlx-y dt). 'The a\er- 
age render, however, does not 
find Mr. Henry James easy 
of comprehension, and would 
assuredly dissent from thcj 
oiiening sentence of the pre- 
face to his late.‘t ])ook. The 
Amcritan Sernr (C'hapman. 
465 jtji. 1 2S. ()d. net). In it 
he .say.s, “ tlie follow ing jiages 
duly explain themselves.” 
I'hal is pr(‘cisely what they do not do. Mr. James 
has aUtmpled to record his impicssions of America 
after a quarter of a century's ab.senee. He has 
done so w'ilh an amplitude that is absolutely, be- 
wildering. His impressions are so numerous, and 
they all crowd upon him with an insistence that 
demands an attempt at record, that the reader closes 
the book w'ithout any clear idea cf Mr. Jaine.s s opinion 
ol .\incrica and Americans. Broadly .*4 leaking, I 
should say he liked the- country, but disliked the 
ixjople and the cities. But really to understand Mr. 
James one should read his pages at least half-a-dozen 
times. I have only read them one*.*, and it is quite 
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[)f)ssil)le I have inisapprelicnded his incanini^. Mr. 

possesses the analytic mind, hut analysis, 
carried to the i»oint of unintclligihility, defeats its own 
end. And that Mr. James is unintelligihle to the 
average n ader there is no doubt. He writes for the 
Sided few. 

A T.xr.K OF iHK wor.v. 

Mr, Jack London h.is written another capital 
.animal story. The opening cha|)ters, de.scribing a 
wolf pack on the m..at trail, arc* thrilling in the 
'i^vtrcme. As a piece of vivid descriptive writing Mr. 
London has never dotvi anything hotter. There Is 
something of the gruosoineness of one of falgar Alien 
i\) *'s talcs in hi.s aceount of how the famished wolxes 
hunted their vii'.linis acros.s the snow. The scene in 
which the survivor, crouching in die c».*ntre of a ring 
of fire, surrounded by a circle of starving wolvi*s who 
look upon liirii hungrily as a (Lilayed meal that is .soon 
to be eaten, is one which cannot he ea-iilv forgotten. 
'The lest ol the book is devoLi'd to a di si'iiption of 
<he l)irlh, upbringing, and .ulvi-niiires of Wnilc King, 
^h.* olLpring of a iimoti of a ilog and .1 wolf. Nature, 
;is Nfr. l.ondcin de-scrihes it, is ind'*ed “ n*d in tooth 
ami claw.” 'I'hc hunt lor food am ing the wild 
aninnls is (lesc.rib.id with a minuton«‘ss that .som * 
readers will regard as excessive. \ n is tlierc much 
iinprovcm Mit in this respe<'L when the wolf ciih 
l)e ’oin ‘s a servant of m in. 'riic sax.tge struggle for 
ext'^lenee still conlimjfs. A more lumiim* eli-meiit 
is only introduced towards the elos** of the book 
wlv. n While Fang comes into the ]/Ossession of a 
(Californian, who misters his swage nature by the 
po »'er of love. It is a powerful story, anrl is certainly 
on • of the best books that the present year has yet 
brought us (.Methuen. ). 

NORDAU ON AKl’ ANO ARIISI'S, 

M. Max Nordiii is nothing if he is not vigorous, 
and his book on Ar/ and Artht^ (Lnwin. 348 
pp. 7.S. 6 1 . net) is full of slrongly-worded o[)inions 
on contemporary art. He begins by tilting at the 
the.3ry of “ art for art’s sake,” which he romvlly 
denounces as “a hall-mark of crass ignorance. ” .\rl, 
ho says, has had many mistresses. It now work.'* only 
for the masses. 'I'he Stale and the few ricli buy, .in - 1 
universal suffrage tells them what to l)iiy. The art of 
the future Max NTordaii regards as typified by Millet 
in painting and C'onstantiii Meunier in sculpture, 
before Meunier he Ijows in profound admir.ation. 
From Rodin he turns in e«|ually profound horror. 
** Mysticism and sexuai psyrdiopalby in the choiee of 
themes, impressionism and incidental eccentricities 
in tjchni([ue, ovcrstei»ping the limitations of his 
art,” have, he maintains, raised Rodin to his present 
po.sition. One Englishm.an only is dealt with Frank 
Brangwyn — and he is treated very appreciatively. 
Other artists on whom swift judgment, favourable or 
otherwi.se, is passed are Bougucreau, John W. 
Alexander, Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, and Rosa 
Bonheur, whom he describes as “ a Rudyard Kipling 


of the brush.” A free and very good translation of 
thi.s most vigorous and intere.sting book has been 
m.ade by Mr. \\ . F. Harvey. 

msKN : THK man and ms art. 

Mr. Haldane .Macfall lias written one of the best 
books on Ibsen that have yet been |)ubli.slied (Kiebard.s. 
326 pp. 5s. net). It is a d(\scri|)tion of the man, 
bis art, and his* significance, and is written in a style 
that should make it an invaluable iiitrodiK'tion to the 
.study of Ibsen’s plays for anyone who is not already 
f.iiniliar with thcin. ( )iu* of ihr most lu.'l[)fiil features 

of this skt'tch is the brief but admirably worded 
descriptions of the plays. Without any sujierflLiity of 
words a clear idea is given of the plot and its signih- 
canc-c, and the impn?ssion whieh the play made on 
the piiblie, at the tiuu; of its appe.iranee. Mr. Macfall 
has handled his subject with much skill and insight, 
and the hit'idiiy of his narrative should increase the 
number of Ihsen’s stiuh nts, even if it does not add to 
the circle of his admirers. 

W( ) M V N IN A .M 1 K N r TI M K.s. 

Prineipal Don.aldson has written an exceeilingly 
interesting hook on tlu* ])osilion and influence of 
women in ancient (Ireece and Rome and among the 
c*arl\ ( 'hrislians ( Longtnans. 2 7''< pp. 5s.net.;. He 
is a master of an attrai live sl\Ie, and he treats his 
siilijeet in a vi-ty sympatlielie spirit. As far as it is 
jiossihle to do so, hi' endeavours to rid hinisi lf of any 
piecone* !>i cl views as to the relations between the 
s .1 aiul to approach ihi* siihjci't in a sjurit of 
ihiparti.ility ancl moderation, 'rin* impre.-ssion li‘fl on 
tile mind of the* reader is that in pr.iclic e, if not in 
theory, women were aceordeil .1 mote inihiential posi- 
tion among the (ireeks than among the Romans, and 
weie least highly coiisidereil among the early Chris- 
tians. ll is a book to be read, and one whieb it is a 
pl»*asnre to ii*a(l. No siiminan c,in do it aileqiiate 
ju'*tiee, and I have only spai'e for a single brief quota- 
tion. IVincijial I fonald.^on thus describes the place 
ami position of woman in the eyes of the early 
Chrisli.ins : 

I iiwy di liiic in.in l«^ lie n ni.ili- Imni.'in Being :iiul wnni.in to be 
a fiaii.ile being. I'lu y aie both human iiciiig'.*, ImUU 

giftc'i with iiMSiin .nut c-ou'^cience, both le'.pfinsibk lor iheir 
aelioiis, both entilleii ti'i tlie fieedoni essential to (hi< ros^^on- 
sibilily, and both eapabli* of ilie noblest tlioughls and deeds. 
As human beings tin > are on an ei|n.dity as to (heir powi i..., the 
(tiffereiices in imlividuaU n suiting Inun the surroundings and 
tiri uiii''tanees of spirited growth. lUii man is a m.ile ami 
W'unan is a female, and ihis distinelion exists in N.iture for the 
contiiiu.ancc of the race. Now, what the eatly t'hristiuns did 
was to strike the male out of the definition of man and hiimait 
tiring imt of the definition of woman M .in w.is a human lieing 
made tor llie higln st and iiobh'sf puipo^'s; Momanw.is .1 female 
made to serve only one. Slie W'as on llie earth to inflame the 
heart of man with every e\ii passion. 

A K.VsCINAlINi; r.IOCRAIMIY. 

'Fho.se who have read Lady J^vs/s Daus^httr will 
turn with interest to the English translation of the 
Marquis dt; Segur’s famous biography of Julie dc 
Lespinasse, for Mrs. Humphry Ward founded her 
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no/el upon Julio’s career. No two persons, I suppose, 
will quite agree about her character, and how far she 
was to blame for the terrible griefs she suffered. It is 
this element of uncertainty that gives a jierennial 
fascination to her life^story. Whom did she really 
love ? Or did she in reality love no one ? Was she 
ruled by her hc-art or her head? The Marejuis de 
S< 5 gur, after following her “ tortured existence,” sums 
her up by saying : “ Surely she did indeed sin, yet for 
that sin she paid full measure ; and if she suffered 
greatly, so also did she greatly love.” Into few souls 
is it j>ossible to look so closely as into that of Julie 
de Lespinasse, and this English translation of her life- 
story will he read with absorbed interest by many to 
whom the original is as a closed book (Chalto. 
403 pp. 7s. 6 iL net). 

NATtoNAl. I.IKK IN IJTKU ATrkK. 

Mr. Edmund Dale has prodiictid an extremely 
interesting book, and one which it would be useful 
to keep for reference after reading, in his Maiionai 
Life and Character in the Mirror of Early En^^lish 
Literature (Clanihridge Prt!ss. 324 pp. 8s.). It 
might be called a history of the manners ami cu.-jtoms 
of the English people as revealed in their literature. 
It is written in a style that makes it most iMitcrtaining 
to read. The first chapter describes national life 
and customs to aljout 650 a.d., and the last brings 
the book down to about 1400, the period of the 
“ Canterbury Tales.” “The idea of ihe book,” the 
writer says in his preface, “ is that by pricking in, as 
it were, literary illustrations upon the backgrouml of 
history the study of the period might gain in interest 
and definition.” It certainly does when the idea is 
as ably carried out as it has been by Mr. Dale. 
Reference to any particular point or autlv^r is facili- 
tated not only by an index, but also by a full syiio])sis 
of the chapters. 

I.irKRARY FOROKRIES. 

There is also a great deal to attract any reader 
who takes an interest in the by-paths of literature, 
in Mr. J. A. Earrer’s careful studies of Literary 
Forgeries^ wdth an introduction by Andrew Lang that 
is a marvel of erudition. Some of these mysteries 
of imposition still remain unsolveil, even after Mr. 
‘Farrefs researches. 'Fhe whole subject is under 
review— classical forgeries ; political forgeries, the 
most famous of which was the “Eikon llasilike,” 
fathered on Charles I. ; Ireland’s Shakes]iearean 
forgeries, against which Malone protested so vigor- 
' ously ; and, of course, the marvellous productions of 
Chatterton, which have a chapter to themselves. A 
special chapter also deals with the forged letters of 
Byron and Shelley, which imposed even on Mr. 
Murray, and the story of which, the writer says, 
“ affords a standing warning against the pleasant folly 

collecting autographs.” If these letters imposed on 
such a man as Mr. Murray, “ what hope can there be 
for the ordinary collector or buyer of such wares?” 
(Longmans. 282 pp. 6s. 6d. net). 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 

Lord Dunraven has very opportunely set forth the 
ca.se for devolution and conciliation in Ireland in a 
volume bearing the title, The Outlook in Ireland 
(Murray. 295 pp. 7s. 6d. net). It is a useful 
compendium of information regarding many aspects 
of the Irish problem — industrial, agricultural, financial 
and educational, fn addition, it is a strong and 
elo(|uent plea that the present favourable moment 
should be seized and made the most of. Never before^ 
he says, in the modern history of Ireland has the 
outlook been as favourable as at the present moment 
for a strenuous effort for her n^generation. A con- 
ciliatory spirit is needed both in E.ngland and Ireland. 
But, he declares, the British people must recognise 
ont^ fact and divest themselves of one delusion — they' 
must realise that they cannot anglicise Ireland. 'I’hat 
i.s die great and fundamental mistake that the English 
jxiople have always made. Bearing this fact per- 
manently in mind, Lord Dunraven outlines his policy 
of devolution. Ireland cannot be happily governed,, 
nor can her prosperity be assured, by purely English 
iiK.-thods on purely English lines. She understands 
her own affairs best, and she should be allowed to 
manage her own affairs. Lord Dunraven’s desire is. 
to see the largest possible freedom of action and self- 
governing power delegated to Ireland compatible 
with the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 

LORD CROMER AS llENEVor.FCN T AUTOCRAT. 

Mr. Edward Dicey is mildly critical of English rule 
in ICgypt in Ifis hook l^he Egypt of the Future (Heine- 
nianu. 216 pp. 3^. 6d. net).. To sum up his critL 
cisms under a single head, they amount to this : ihat 
British ride in the land of the Pharaohs is an auto- 
cracy. Lord Cromer is the most high-minded and 
benevolent of autocrats, under whose rule Egypt has 
made enormous material progress. At the same time 
the invariable defects of autocratic rule have made 
themselves manifest, and moral progress has been of 
a retrograde description. One by one every influence 
which impaired I.ord Cromer’s autocracy has been 
removed or fettered. His present policy is to make 
his autocracy even more absolute. Mr. Dicey 
believes that a Protectorate is bound to come, and 
perhaps at an early date. He further believes that 
the idea of autonomy being conferred on Egypt 
is, for the present, a pious aspiration and nothing 
more. But he contends it would be a policy of 
wisdom to entrust the carrying out of reforms which 
are hound to give umbrage to the inhabitants to 
native administrators s{X!aking the language of the 
people, belonging to their creed, and understanding 
their prejudices. Fanaticism is always a latent 
element in a Mohammedan country, and wise stat^- 
manship would take every possible care to guard 
against its assuming an active form. That iH the 
reason why he is somewhat sceptical of the .ultimate 
wisdom of Lord Cromer’s policy. • * 
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SWITZERLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Switzerhmd: The Country and Its People is the 
first volume of a series of coloured books that Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus propose to publish. Mr. Clarence 
Ro6k supplies the letterprcs.s, and Effie Jardine the 
coloured illustrations. The combination is a very 
successful one, and the volume avoids the frequent 
tendency of coloured books — the subordination of 
the letterpress to the illustrations. Mr. Rook has 
written a well-informed and pleasantly-worded narra- 
tive which covers the history of the people, describes 
their method of government, and gives some account 
of the Swiss as a soldier, engineer, schoolmaster, and 
host. There are also chapters upon winter sports, 
upon Lake Geneva in spring, and upon some of the 
literary associations connected with that famous 
stretch of water. Mr. Rook does not attempt to 
describe Swiss scenery, preferring to leave the reader 
to imagine its beauties, if he is not already familiar 
with them, from the carefully-printed coloured illus- 
trations. The Swiss people, say Mr. Ro(»k, has 
developed a most triumphant patriotism on a busi- 
ness basis ; it is a syndicate of many races and creeds 
and languages pledged to buy freedom. As a host to 
the paying guest the Swiss is supreme. Ry rf curious 
lirintcr's error the artist is made to give us a view of 
the Matterhorn as it may be seen from (Irindelwald i 
(270 pp. 57 coloured illustrations, 20s. net.) 

THROUGH SAVAGE KUkOBE. 

Mr. Harry do VVindt’s Through Savage Europe will 
be already familiar to readers of the Westminster 
Gazette^ as it is a narrative of a tour undertaken as 
special correspondent of that paper. “ Savage 
Eurofie ” means the Balkans, and also the Caucasus, 
about which there are several chaptiir.s. We know, 
the writer thinks, the geography of Darkest .Africa 
better than that of the Balkans, 'rhere is a go«:)d deal 
about Servia, “ The Garden of the Balkans,” a place 
to be avoided unless well prepared to rough it, which 
is true of most of the countries described in this book. 
The story of the murdei of Alexander and Draga is 
retold ; but Mr. de Windt is wrong in saying Colonel 
Maschin was Servian delegate to the Hague ; he was 
a delegate, but in a very subordinate capacity. I'he 
book is very lively and readable, and is never dull. 
There are a great many interesting illu.strations. 
(Unwin. 300 pp. los. 6d. net). 

THE LIKE OF AN EMPIRE. 

Mr. Walter Meakiu’s The Life of an Empire^ though 
inevitably containing some statements from which 
many readers will dissent, is yet, on the whole, a very 
fairly written book. He deals with Imperial problems, 
political and social, from the standpoint of the 
Empire as a whole. IHie Native question, for 
instance, is treated with a view to finding some 
general principle on which to govern native races. 
Dealing with trade, the writer shows himself distinctly 
%/ree-trader, and plainly says he thinks New Zealand 


wrong in imposing high tariffs, and Canada mistaken 
in her fiscal policy. He makes a curious remark that 
the Englishman is never so healthy as in his own 
country ” — that the colonially-bred have not the con- 
stitutions of the country-bred English. This, if true, 
.is grave. He woukl have a central authority dealing 
with emigration, each Colony stating how many emi- 
grants it wants, and of what cla.ss. He makes also 
some sensible remarks as to the danger of provin- 
cial ism, both in the Colonies and in England. Need- 
less to say, Inqjcrial Federation is the goal towards 
which he looks. His conclusions are not often very 
oiiginaljbutthe whole book forms a useful compendium 
of facts on Imperial questions (Unwin. 335 pp. 6s.). 

ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM. 

'Lhat the late Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
should have written a History of English Congregoi^ 
tionahsm (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net) is in 
eminent accord with the place he occuiiied in the 
denomination. For the last half of the nineteenth 
century no man in the Old World or the New stood 
near Dr. Dale as the literary and theological advocate 
of the distinctive tenets of Congregationalism. 'I'he 
work, which was begun as a manual of Congrega- 
tional polity and intended to be issued by the 
Congregational Union, grew into a history, for v/hicK 
the author himself alone became responsible, and after 
his death it has been completed with filial ])iety andt 
self-snppri:ssion by his son, Dr. A. W. W. Dale, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Liverpool. It is. 
divided into .six books. 'Vhe first cleals with Church 
f)olity in the apostolic age and with after attempts to^* 
recover the lost ideal of the communion of saints. 
It is an endeavour to vindicate at once the 
apostolic origin and the more or less hidden con- 
tinuity through the ages of the Congregational 
idea. Outsiders will doubtless feel it a very 

slender counterpart to the massive and inqKising 
unity of the Roman succession. The second- 
book begins with the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when, 
the stream of (Congregational succession comes inta* 
the daylight of ordinary history. 'Fhe claim of the 
(.'ongregational Churches that they constitute a truly 
national church is perhaps supported by the inextric- 
able interweaving of the life of the denomination witlv 
the life of the nation, which Dr. Dale traces with firm 
and sympathetic hand. Dr. Dale himself brought his 
History down to the year 1885. Two chapters have 
been added by his son — one dealing with institutions 
and enterprises of modern Congregationalism, cliiefly 
colleges, schools, benevolent and other societies, and 
settlements; the other describing the International 
Council of 1891. Congregationalists will doubtless 
find in these pages a classic statement of their polity 
and progress. The outer world will turn to this yrork 
with genuine curiosity. to find in the narrative of one 
of its foremost exponents how what was, perhaps, the 
most virile influence in English national life originated 
and developed. . . 
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BACK TO THE LAND. 

The useful scries of articles that have been appear- 
ing in the columns of the Daily News on the English 
land question have now been gathered into a volume 
under the title of To Colonise England (Unwin, 
aio pp. 2s. 6d. net). I'hc iiilfestion of the Land 
is bound before long to occupy much public atten- 
tion, and this volume will be found to be an 
excellent preparation for an understanding of the 
problem. 'J'hc diagnosis of the disease is the work of 
the late Mr. W. B. Hodgson ; the consideration of the 
remedy is the contribution of Mr. Mastcrnian, M.P., 
while a variety of writers make suggestions as to the 
l)est policy to pursue. The serious and outstanding 
fact is that the reservoir from whioh our cities have 
drawn their vitality has almost dried uj). We have 
become a wholly town-bred population. All the writers 
recognise in co-operation the solution of the prohlem, 
but the co-operative organisation of agriculture, to he 
elfective, must be developed under favourable condi- 
tions of tenure and cultivation which do not at present 
exist in Englaml. It is necessary to create the small 
holder and make him indepenilcnt ajid secure, 'i'he 
keystone of the policy advocated hy this haml of 
writers is the establishment of a Central Body of 
Small Holdings Commissioners, which should he the 
driving power of the whole scheme for settling the 
small holder on the land by aid of the Parish and 
County Councils. It is uni)ardonablc that so useful a 
volume should l)e without an index. 

THE EVIL OK INDUSTRIAL DRINKINO. 

Several years’ experience in prison and lunatic 
asylum work has convinced Dr. \V, C. Sullivan that 
ill dealing with the que.stion of drunl^nness we have 
allowed the di.sorders arising from convivial drinking 
to occupy too exclusively our attention. 'Phis, he 
believes, has led us to take short views which, when 
translated into practice, give very unsatisfactory 
results. In order to combat this tendency he has 
written a book on Alcoholism (Nesbit. 214 pp.), in 
which he has brought together a large amount of 
valuable information on the question of intem- 
perance. His conclusion and contention is that 
the greatest evils of alcoholism depend on the 
use of liquor as an aid to work, and that it 
is therefore to this misuse of alcohol, and to the 
belief in its stimulant value, that preventive mca.sures 
can be most eftectively directed. Any attempt to deal 
with convivial drinking must necessarily be of a 
gradual character, but checks on industrial drinking, 
he points out, may be applied at once. If, for 
instance, the public mind were better acquainted with 
the eiTect of small doses of alcohol on perception and 
movement, there would be as little difficulty in 
penalising the serving of engine-drivers and chauffeurs 
in uniform as prohibiting the serving of |X>licemcn. 
And the early opening of public-houses, one of the 
most fruitful sources of intemperance in London, 
might aUjo be dealt with directly. This is a very 


useful contribution to the consideration of the drink 
problem, which deserves careful study by all who are 
interested in the promotion of the welfare of the nation. 

NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 

Many excellent novels were p iblished last month, 
and many others that were not worth the paper on 
which they were printed. About the latter we do not 
need to trouble overmuch, for oblivion will speedily 
swallow them up. They do, however, temporarily at 
least, occupy shelf-room that might be devoted to 
better uses. This by the way. My bundle of fiction 
this month docs not lack variety, and there will be 
found in it something to suit almost every taste. For 
those who prefer a story of present-day society life there 
is Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s The Lonely Lady of 
Grosvenor S/juare (Murray. 6s.), a well-written tale 
of the exixiriences of an unsophisticated Welsh 
girl suddimly transplanted from her native country 
to a grand house in (Irosvenor .Sc^uare. It is 
a j)lcasanl novel without being a remarkable one. 
A less pleasing as^ject of society is displayed in 
S. Macnaiighten’s Ihe Expensive Miss Du Cane 
(Heinemann. 6s.). The hero is a product of modern 
civilisation, a young man with excellent manners and 
fa.stidious tastes, but no backbone. .\n income of 
three hundred a year is sufficient for his single exist- 
ence, but when the supposed heiress, whose heart he 
has won, proves only to have sufficient to dress upon, 
he discreetly withdraws, leaving her lamenting. In 
Exton Manor (Rivers. 6s.) Mr. Archibald Marshall 
describes in great detail and with considerable success 
life in a country village, as it is lived by the well-to-do 
tenants on a large estate. He gives us a glimp.se of 
country life which is a refreshing change after the more 
complex tales of the city. Another novel with a count ry 
atmosphere is Mr. H. B. Marriott Watsson’s A Mid- 
summer Day's Dream ( Methuen. 6s.) He r>ec.ounts in 
very lively fa.shion the adventures of a country hou.se 
party in getting up a performance of “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” They take nearlya whole book of over 
300 pages before they begin to act, but their amusing 
adventures and love-makings keep up the interest. A 
bright and sprightly story, which will hold the reader’s 
attention and help him to pass a pleasant hour or so, 
is Mrs. Sidgwick’s The Kinsman (Methuen. 6s.). 
The substitution of a cockney city clerk for a refined 
Australian gentleman, owing to their striking resem- 
blance in figure and feature, leads to many amusing 
complications, which are made the most of by a 
clever writer. Bessie Dill’i My Lady Nan (Hurst. 
6s.) is a very prettily told tale. It is a story of rather 
long ago, when women still led cloistered lives and 
when Bath was the queen of English watering-places. 
The charming girlish heroine is trapped into marriage 
wffien barely fifteen, under pain of becoming penniless 
if she does not consent. *The marriage for years is 
no marriage, and when husband and wife meet my 
lady is masquerading as a country lass. Her husband 
falls thoroughly in love with her, and after a tanglet^ 
love affair the tale ends happily. 
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FOUR EXCELLENT TALES. 

Four among the month’s novels deserve sfl^ecial 

mention, and, had I the space, would call for separate 

notice. First I would place Mr. Richard Bagot’s 
Temptation (Methuen. 6s.) on account of its care- 
fully worked out plot, the refreshing absence of 
chatter from its pages, and the picture it gives of 
provincial Italian life. We are brought into contact 
with the proud, conservative nobility of the Italian 
provinces. The country house in which the whole 
scene passes is inhabited by a young count, a frank, 
generous character, leading an energetic life in look- 
ing after his estates. He desires no other life, and 
cannot conceive that his wife — who, rumour said, had 
once herded pigs- - could want any other. She, how- 
ever, has inherited the worst points of the peasant cha- 
racter, their ingrained suspicion and proneness to seek 
the worst motives for every act. Never in her life has 
she spoken the truth nor acted openly. She craves 
for Rome and its corrupt society. The inevitable 
conclusion is tragedy, and the story steadily pro- 
gresses to “its consummation. A totally different 
atmosphere pervades Mr. R. W. Chambers’s The 
Fighting Chance (Constable. 6s.). 'Hie scene is 
America, and the actors belong to country house 
society. 'Fhe hereditary taint is present in both hero 
and heroine. In Stei)hen’s case it is a tendency to 
drink, ever being combatted, and ever cropping up 
again. In the case of the rather commoindace, 
selfish, and frivolous Sylvia it is her ancestors’ 
inability to remain faithful to the marriage vow. For 
Stephen there is “a fighting cliance.” He takes it 
and wins the fight. How, I must leave my readers to 
find out for. themselves. It is a clever and original 
tale. Another fine talc is Mr. Sidney R. Lysaght’s 
Her Majesty s Rebels (Macmillan. 6s.). He warns 
us that no attempt has been made to suggest 
a portrait of Charles Stewart Parnell in his hero 
Michael Desmond. The warning is not altogether 
unnecessary, for the careers of the two men are strik- 
ingly similar. The scene is laid chiefly in Ireland, 
and Irish problems and family feuds are much to the 
fore. In Corinna, Sir William Desmond’s beautiful 
wife, we do*.not have a second Mrs. O’Shea, but a 
passionate and lawless love affair ending in the 
divorce court, tragedy and death take up most of the 
book. In the end Desmond is murdered. Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer made his mark as a writer of histori- 
cal fiction by his study of Henry VIII.’s fifth Queen. 
He has now added to his reputation by writing 
Seal: His Last Venture (Rivers. 6s.), in which he 
tells with dramatic vividness the events which led up 
to Cromwell’s fall and the placing of Katherine 
Howard on the throne of England. It is a fine piece 
of workmanship. 

PLEASANT READING FOR AN IDLE HOUR. 

There are several tales of a more or less pleasant 
but unpretentious character, which make excellent 
]i||^t reading. Mary Mann’s Memories of Ronald Love 


(Methuen. 6s.) is a pathetic story of the early fifties. 
'Po some, the bitter suffering of the child Ronald may 
seem improbable. It is morbid, perhaps, but it is not 
impossible. The other characters are ably sketched. 
Mr. K. W. Jennings’s Under the (Unwin, 

6s.) is an eminently readable novel with a well worked- 
out plot, as full of interest as it is of adventure. The 
tale shows marks of careful research, whether the 
author is describing great personages or notable places. 
The character of Madame de Pompadour as con- 
ceived by Mr.. Jennings is not at all uupleasing. 
Sir William Magnay’s The Amazing Duke (Unwin. 
6s.) is Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. It goes without 
saying that there is plenty of adventure, and that the 
lovers have their full measure of troubles before the 
happy ending. Edith A. Barnett’s A Wilderness 
Winner (Methuen. 6s.) is a tale of English settlers 
in Western America. It would be a useful story for 
intending emigrants to read, for she manages in the 
course of the tale to drop by the way many common- 
sense hints without spoiling the interest of her story. 
Mrs. Meade’s girls are always nice, and the two whose 
experiences are narrated in The Girl and Her Fortune 
(Hodder. 6s.) are among the nicest she has created 
with her facile pen. May Crommelin’s House oj 
Howe (TiOng. 6s.) is an aniu.sing story of a kind- 
hearted autocrat uncle and a pretty niece. Four or 
five weddings make a bright ending. A less pleasant 
and more pretentious tale is Winifred Ciraham’s 
World Wuhout End (Rivers. 6s.). It is a story of 
paK ntal influence, vividly pictured and weirdly fasci- 
nating. As a consequence of the intense desire of a 
theosophist mother that the child to be born should 
have a vivid and continual recollection of a former 
life, Harom Anstcy possesses a dual nature. It is an 
unhappy gift wliich leads to tragedy. Miss Under- 
hill’s The Lost Word (Hcinemann. 6s.) is clever and 
original . 1 1 is the story of an art-for-art’s sak ; sesthete’s 

search for the lost word of the ancient masons. He 
falls in love with an ecstatic and eccentric art-worker. 
A marriage contracted by one who believes that its 
ties arc fatal to art is not likely to be a comfortable 
affair. Nor does it prove to be so in this case. Still 
less agreeable is Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s Kifs Woman: 
A Cornish A/y//( Rivers. 3s. 6d.). There is nothing 
strictly idyllic about it, but a great deal that is very 
tragic, and much more that touches on matters almost 
too delicate to be handled in any story. 

THE NATIVES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Miss A. Werner has written an admirable account 
of the native races of British Central Africa 
(Constable. 303 pp. 6s. net). It is a complete 
survey of the customs, beliefs, and mode of life of 
the native tribes which inhabit our Protectorate. 
Miss Werner has handled her information with much 
skill, and has produced a continuous narrative that 
holds the attention of the reader throughout. It is 
no dry compilation of facts, but an illuminating 
account of the lives of the natives and the 
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conditions under which thc7 are lived. How 
wide is^ the scope of her book may be gathered 
from the titles of the chapters. After giving 
a bird*.s-eye view of the country in its main out- 
lines, of its vegetation, and of the animals that 
enliven it, she proceeds to describe the inhabitants. 
Two chapters arc devoted to an account of their 
religious beliefs and the i)ractice of magic, two chapters 
deal with native life from the earliest moment to the 
grav(^ while a whole chapter is taken up with descrip- 
tions of funeral rites. Miss Werner also gives .some 
account of native arts and industries, of their language 
and oral literature, their tribal organisation and method 
of government. An exceedingly interesting chapter 
describes the native folk-stories, many of which are 
retold. 'I'hey have a distinet resemblance to the Brer 
Rabbit stories of Uncle Remus. A curious ])oint is 
the belief that an animal could divest itsi'lf of its .skin 
at will. Mi.ss Werner has given us a book which is not 
only a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
native races of the ICmpire, hut also an intensely 
interesting and human account of their lives and 
beliefs. 

IMIRXSKS ANh gUtU'A'lKiNS. 

Any of my readers who want a complete up-to- 
date book of (piotations cannot dti hethT than 
expend ten and sixpencii on the carefully compiled 
volume that Mr. W. (hirncy Benham has prepared 
for Messrs. Cassell. It is probably lue most 
plete and elaborate book of ([uotalions publi.shed, for 
it comprises f|uoted and (|u6tal)le i)hrase.s from all the 
princ.ipal living languages and Ihe two great dead 
languages. 'Fhero arc* besides .sections ilcvoted to 
(luotations from the Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Koran, and a fuy collection of 
proverbs. An index occupying no lower than 356 
()agcs, piinted in double column, makes the task of 
traciivg any (piotation only a matter of a few moments. 
Mr. 'French H. Johnson has compiled a curiou.s, novel 
and very useful reference book under the title of 
Phrasfs and Names: their Origins and Meanings. 
The Londoner, no doubt, will tirst turn to the names 
of his own streets to find their long- forgotten nu;an- 
ingvS. I have looked out many, and ne\or looked in 
vain. 'Fo give a notion of the scope of the book the 
following names aiul phrases are selected : A. B. ( \ 
girls, Bermondsey, draggletail, husband's boat, jingoes, 
Milk Street, palaver, woolsack. Some slang terms 
are included, and many, perhap.s too many, Ameri- 
canisms (Laurie. 384 pp. 6.s. net). 


NOTE.— I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subsorlbep. In any part of the world, on 
reoelpt of their published prioe, except In the case of net 
books, when the amount of postago should also be sent. 
Any Information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publloatlons. either of the eurrent month 
or of earlier- dat^ I shall endeavour to supply. All eom- 
munloations must be addressed to “The Keeper of the 
Review B(k>kihop*'at the Oflloe of the “Review of Reviews,** 
lldwbray House, Norfolk Street, London. W.C. 


A FAMOUS PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

Un^>kr the title of “ Makers of Books,” Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, the publishers of Thackeray and Char- 
lotte Bronte^ and of many other famous authors, are 
dealt with in the Pa// Mall Magazine, The firm was 
originally a sort of offshoot from thij houses of Murray 
and Rivingtons, Ocorge Smith the Pirsl luiviiig served 
under these firms, (reorge Smith the Second, how- 
ever, was a much more famous man, who took over 
the business when it was far from prosperous, and 
when he himself was still extremely young to be 
[>lact*(l in a position of so much responsibility. The 
liriiFs offices were then in Cornhill. In his efforts to 
retrieve its fortunes it was a common thing for 
(leorgo Smith the Second 

.iiul for many of llir clerks to wi>rk until three or four 
oVIiu-k in the inoriiini; ; ainl occasiitmally, when there w.as but a 
short interval between the arrival .iml <Iep.uiureof the Indian 
mails, I used to start work at nine o’eluck of one morning, ami 
neither le.ave my ri>om nor cease iliclat ini; until seven o’clock the 
next evening, when the mail was desp.itcheil. 1 >uring the.se 
ihiily-tvvo hours of (‘iniiinu-ms work 1 was supported by mutton 
chops and green tea at staled intervals. 

This toil certainly bore fruit. George Smith the 
Second published works by Charlotte Bronte^ 
'Fhackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, Raskin, Matthew Arnold, 
the Brownings, 'Frollope, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 

I. .V. Symonds, and many more. Darwin’s was another 
famous name at Cornhill. Ruskm, though only 100 
copies of “ Modern Painters ’’ had been sold in a 
year out of 500, continual with the firm for fully 
thirty years, and only in 1878 took his books else- 
where. 'Fhe Ruskin family introduced George Smith 
to another author, wilh whom he had a long and 
profital)li‘ connection Wilkie C'ollins. 

'Fhe story of Charlotte Bronte’s meeting with 
(icorge Smith the Second is too well known lo 
repeat ; but to his death the publisher looked on the 
MS. of “ Jane Eyre ” as his greatest literary treasure, 
and it still remains in the |)Osscssion of the Smith 
family. 'Fhackeray had long been a writer for whom 
George Smith had wished to publish something ; and 
the chance came with “ The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine.” Later on ;^i,2oo was offered for a first 
edition of 2,500 copies of “ Esmond.” Thackeray, 
it may be remembered, was for a time* editor of 
thc! Cornhill Magazine^ a position in which he was 
far from happy. “'Fhe Ring and the Book” is 
another famous volume which ca^mc out under this 
firm’s auspices, and at Browning’s funeral in the 
Abbey, George Smith was a pall-bearcr. Mr. Reginald 
Smith, K.C., who came to the firm in 1894, 
present head He was formerly “ devil ” to Sir 
Charles Russell. Various interesting specimens of. 
famous manuscripts are reproduced with this article. 


In the Sffiart Set for March I find nothing whaUver 
hut short stories and shorter poems, with the .solitary 
exception of an article on “ Emphasis in the Drama,” 
by Clayton Hamilton. It is thus very nearly an “ all-, 
story magazine.” ’ ^ 



LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


RBLIQION, PHILOSOPHY, BTa 

The Bible Doctrine of Atonement. H. c. Beeching and 

A. N irne 3 

Laws of the Spiritual Life. B. w. Matiirtn....il.ongiTi.'iiiO nut 5/0 

Substance of Faith. Sir O. Lodge '.Methuen! net a/d 

Christian Theoloay and Social Progress. K. w. BuvscU. 

V Methuen) net 10/6 

The Divine Wisdom. J. Coiilta Hiitc-liiiiNiiii) iittt 6/0 

Enfflish ConEPdfifationalism. R. W. Dale (Hodder net is/o 

A Free Catholic Church. J. M. L. Tlioiu.is 

Willi mis and Ntirg.ilu n.H 1/6 

English Catholic Missions. B.w. Kelly Kiui) net 7/6 

ApOlOffla pro Vita Sua. Cardinal Newman (I ongmans' net a/A 

Sarsum Corda. .Sister Blanche B.uili 7/A 

Essays In Ecclesiastical Bloaraphy. sir J. Stephen. 2 vols. 

.Ijongmans' each net i/6 

The Parish Clerk. Rev. P. it. 1 )iichfi-ld , Methuen) lU't 7/6 

Introduction to Philosophy. Prof. o. s. Kuilei-rnn 

iMacinilhin) net 7/0 

Concepts of Philosophy. Prof. A. 'r. Onnond ..•..Maciuillan) net 17/0 

Studies In Humanism. K. C. s. SHiiller iMaciiiilL'iir net io/.-> 

The Tennile of Love. Kmest NewlamUmith .Longmans' net 1/0 

The Profit of Love. A. A. Mcl iinley Loiigin ms} net s.''o 

Help and Comfort for Widowers i^ongmaiiH) net 1/6 

Personal Idealism and Mysticism. Rev. w. k. ing.^. 

f L inginnns) net ^/6 

Proofs of Life after Death. taunpiUd by R. J. 'I’hoinpsnn 

{ 1 ..’Iiirie') net 7/6 

Hypnotism. A. Pord !Rebiii.in; net 7/6 

Education and Social Life. j. w. ii.irfier Piinini) net 4/6 

Oxford and the Rhodes* Scholarships. K. F. .sclml/ and s. 

K. Iloriibuck .Kiowdc) net j/u 


LITBRARV BIOGRAPHY, BBSAYB. 

Cheeryble ” Grants. Rev. w. Hnme Klliott 


Cl '6 

t/‘ 

2 

6 /., 

3 fy 
7,6 


The 

The Waverley Novels, 


The Romantic Revolt. 

Litepary Forserles. J. 


(Sherrait and Hughe.sj net 
cLeho.se) net 


C. A. Voting 

Prof. 1). R. Vaughan (Rlackwood) net 

A. Furrer (Longmans) net 


Ah 
3/0 • 
5/0 


9/0 

6/0 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3 /» 


P 0 IM 8 , DMIiU 

Democratic Sonnets, w. M. Russftti. 9 vuls (Rivers' net 

Chllde Roland, etc. (Pnems j a. it. I(. Bell (Stock) 

My Garden, etc. 'Pciems.' J. ('.ngury (Airowsmith) net 

The ComlnB of Spring, etc. iPocin«<.' R. Lingston..(Loigi net 

The Kingdom of Love, etc. j'oems. FlU Wheeler Wilcox 

((«ay and Bird) net 

The Testament of Omar Khayyam. (Poems.) Louis C. 
Alex.auder (I,«ng) net 

ART, ARCHITBCTURB, MUBia 

Art Ideals. K. NewlainUmith ;Opcn Court Co.) net a/6 

Esthetics In Music. Poetry, Art. t». L. Raymond * . 

(Mnrr.'ty) net xo/6 

On Art and Artists. hLix Nurdau. Translated by W. F. Harvey 



to 


(Unwin) net 
tenin 


HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, BTC. 

Poors or People? w. T. Stead Unwin} net 

The House of Lords and the Unjust Veto, .^ir R. Kdgcunibu 

i.assuir 

The House of Lords. A. c. Fux D.ivies .Lan .' net 

The Navy in 1907 . Ci\is (Smith, K.ldei) 

The Life of an Empire. W. MtMkin Unwin 

To Colonise England. C. K. ('•. M.isiennan Unwind net 

The Outlook in Ireland, K.*trl nf Dnnr.ivun (.Murray' nut 

Memories. Mij«ir-(r.mcr.il sir Ow'ii Tudor Buinu (Arnold) nut i$/>> 

Old Hampshire Vignettes. M. Ixr .Macmilhn) net 2/3 

Impressions of a wando**er. .M. t . Maliik (Unwin' m t 5/1 

ReOOlleOtiOnS of a Humorist. A. W. ^ Bcrcketl Pi* mm net 19 ''^ 

Provence and the Riviera. F. .Miltoun .'^isiey) im 7 o 

Madame Louise de France. L. dc La Briure. Tian^laticl hv 

Meta ami Mary Brown i'aiil) 6/0 

Ju le de Lespinasse. MarquL do Stignr uii.aitti- net 7/6 

Switzerland. Cl.irunce Rook .md F.ffi.- J.ardine (.^hatto) net 20/'* 

The Princes of Aehala and the Chronicles of Morea. sir 

Rennell Kodd.' 2 vuls Arnold) net 23/0 

Through Savage Europe. H. He Windt (Un win) net 10 'n 

The Seven Cities of Delhi, c. r. iiciim ( I'iiack r) net tw 1 

Indiscreet Letters fi?om Peking. Faiitcd by B. I.. Putn mi 

Wealu Hiiist .-lud Blaikutti net 

Signs and Portents In the Far East. K. Coates 

'.Mclhiu’n) I et 

The Egypt of the Future. F.. Dicey illcinriirniii) net 

Natives of British Central Africa. MLs A. Werner 

^Constable; nut 

The American Scene. Henry l.'uncs tiiiapmm; ici 19/6 

Four Centuries of the Panama Canal, w. F. Jo! nv.m... 

(Casseii, net 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act. R. M. Minton Stsnhouse 

W yiiian • 

The Workmen*s Compensation Act. r. A. Nciiiam 

,.Sw, et and Maxwell) net 

The Labour Movement In Australasia. V. .s Clnk 

.Constable^ net 

Industrial America. J L. Liughiin 1 Bidder. 

American Problems. J. H. Bakar Longmans) net 

The Drink Problem In Its Medlco-Soclologleal Aspects. 

Edited by T. N. Keiynack ;Mciliii.ii net 

Aloohollsm. W. C. .Sulli\un Nislict' 

Newer Ideals of Peace, j.me .Addams ^Mac:iiiill m' lict 

The Next Street but One. M. Loanc ; Amuidi 

Riches— and Poverty. L. Cl. Chiozxa Money Metluiun) net 

American Railway Organisation. K. R. Dcwmiud '.Unwin) net 
Woman In Ancient Greece and Rome. J. Donaidsun 

(Longmans'- net 

SOIBNCB. 

The Nature and Origin of Life. F. L.* Dantec ...'Hodder' net 

The Evolution of LIro. H. C. Bastian (Methuen) net 

The Kingdom of Man. K. R. I^iflkester (Constable) net 

Structure and Growth of the Mind. Prof. w. Mitchell 

(Macmillan) net xo/j 

Brain atld Persenallty. W. H. Thomson (Hoddei • 6/0 

Animal Artleans. C. J. Comhh Longmans! net 6/6 

lirde I have known, a. H. Be.avan Unwin) 9/u 

||*0ns. Sir Oliver Lodge (Bell) net 6/0 

Boopge Gabriel Stokes. J Larmore. a vob.. 

(Cambridgx University Press) i^t 94/0 


Hutch iiiso 

A ..rd, Lo(.k', 

-.Lt ng' 

V Methuen) 

(Long) 

Hurst .iiiil Blackett) 

Cassell} 

vklvers) ‘x/S 

vUtowp, I/iii^ham' 6/0 

.Hutchinioni 6/0 

(Methuen; 

.Brown, Lniigham) 
llutchiiison) 


6/0 

C/o 

6/0 

9/6 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


7/6 

7/6 

3*6 

6/0 


3,6 

1/6 

6/1 

7/6 

Ah 

7/6 

s/o 

6/'j 

s/*' 

y/o 

5/0 

6/0 

7/6 

3/6 


The Year’s Art. .A. C. R. Caitpr ....(Hutchinson) net 

History of the Violin. Ah?lu and Nit-di'iheitmann. Translated 

by Juliii Bioidhoiise iReeves} 

Musical Directory, 1907 (Rudall, Carte' 

.NOVKL8. 

Bngot, Kirhaid. Tomptatlon (Methuen) 

Barclay, A. The Kingmakers Cw sell) 

Barmtt. Kditli A. A Wilderness Winner Methuen) 

Bennett, ^iiiohl The GhOSt CIkiUo' net 

( 'hauiber<.. R. W. The Fighting Chance .Ci nstablc) 

( leevc, Luca-. Her Father’s Soul -Lo g) 

Culm re. c. The Angel and the Outcast Hutchinso ) 

Crockett, R. Little Essen 

Croinm.Hn, M:iy. The House of Howe 

Deaiie, M.'try. The Other Pawn 

Diehl, Aline .M. The End of a Passion.... 

Dill, Bessie. My Lady Nan 

Kd .y, c. The Bachelors 

Kllis, Mrs. Have), k. KIt’s Woman 

Kiiierson, . O. The Builders 

F* •'li t.ieen, K. Married In Haste 
(kites, F.lcanor. The Plow Woman . 

(deig, C. The Nancy MaiiiBiivres... 

Hamilton, Cosmo. Adam’s Clay 

iLaiiicr. c. (;. Love In the Harbour (Chapman) 

(irahain. Amulla -.SmiUi, Elder) 

Hmffer, F. M. PrIvy Seal .Rmrs) 

Im. Pasture, Mrs. Hon^y de. The Lonely Lady of Grosveoor 

Square Murray) 

London, J;ick. White Fang 'Methuen' 

Lysaght, S. R. Her MfUcsty’s Rebels (Macmillan) 

Maciiaiighten. S. The Expensive Miss Du Cane..'lkincinann) 

Magnay. Sir W. The Amazing Duke vUnwin) 

M.tim, .Mary K. The Memories of Ronald Love ... .Methuen) 

Miichiiiont, A. w. In the Cause of Freedom vWard, l/ock' 

.Marsh. Kidi.ird. The Romanoo of a Maid of Honour... Jamg) 

Marsli.dl, A. ExtOn ManOP (Ruers) 

Me-aflp., L. T. The Girl and Her Fortune Hodder' 

.Miller, Ksther. Living LIOS (Mgthuen' 

.Munay. Kale. The Blue Star RicharOa) 

Pateriiuslcr, ( k .N. ThO Folly of the Wise '.laing) 

Peiiiliertuii, Max. The Diamond Ship iCasxclI) 

Ramsden, I., Red CavallCP ('•Lley' net 

Reynolds, Mrs. Fred. The HOUSO Of Rest ...yllursl .nnd Blackett) 

Rick-rt, Edith. The Goldon Hawk (Arnold' 

Sidgwk'k, .Mrs. .-Xifred. ThO Kinsman (Methuen) 

Stringer, Arthur. The WlPO Tappers (l.aurie) 

Summers, Dorothy. A Man’s LOVO (Unwin) 

’niur,.tQii, K. I'cniple. The Evolutlon Of Katharine 

,( h.ipuinii .and Hall) 

Tyn.m, Katha.iiie. FOP MalslO (Hodder 

Underhill, KveUn. The Lost Word Heineniaiin) 

\V.it.suu, H. K. M. A Midsummer Day’s Dream sMethuiiu 

Anoii. What Might Have Been • ,Muir.iy) 

ROOKS OP RBPBRBNCB. 

Imperial TarllT, 1907 . T. K. O’R. illy (Eyre.-md spoil iswimde'. 4/6 

Lord’s Parliamentary Companion. 1907 (x\ hmaker) net 3/6 

Municipal Year-Book of the United Klngdcm, 1907 . 

Local Government Annual, 1907 . s. K. Riigcrs „ 

: Loc.-!! Government Omc. ) f/o 

County Councils, Munielpal Corporations, etc., Companion^ 

Borough and County Couneii Eleetions w. Oromi) nn a /6 

Public Schools Year-Book, 1907 (Soniien»cheiii' net 3/6 

Newspaper Press Directory, 1 907... 'Muchi-ii. a/e 

Burdett^ Hospitals and Charities, 1907. Sir Henry Burdeit. 

(SLleiitific Preib) net 7/6 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


rRINCirAb 1VCNT8 OF THE MONTH. 

Feb. 1.— M. (riiiiter is appointed Minister of Justice in 
Hungary in rojm of M. Polonyi resigned ... A new Cabinet 
is formed in Montenegro ... The Royal (Jomndssion on 
Tuberculosis publishes its report ... .Mr. Moseiy publishes a 
report of his recent visit to the United Slates on the .School 
System. 

Feb. 2.— The King ami t^iieeii leave l/>ndon for l*.iris ... 
The votin'^ on the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge Uni- 
versity results in a majority of 142 for abolishing the Senior 
Wranglership and the “order of merit” ... The New South 
Wales Government decitlcs to aiil the emigration i)f agricultural 
labourers by contributions towards their passage money. 

Feb. 3. — Severe blizzird in the C'anadian North-West. 

Feb. 4. -The fjOrd Mayor announces that the Jamaican 
rdipf fund amounts to /,48,oo3 ... The Senate of Uulilin 
University meets at Trinity College and passes a resolution 
against Mr. Bry»'e*s Irish University scheme ... The Canadian 
House of Commons adjourns as a mark of respect to Karl (Irey 
on the death of his daughter ... The circular addressed by the 
French Minister of Public Wiir-ihip on Church leases is pub- 
lished in Paris ... A meeting is held in London to form a 
Secular Education lA'aguc. 

Feb. 5.— .\t a m.*eting of the L.(L('. it is resolved that the 
Works Department >hall construct the new m.ain sewer bL*i\vc..n 
Stepney and 'I'rafalgar .S<|uare. 

Feb. 6. -—.\t a meeting of the Education Commiltec of thj 
L.C.C. the .alterations ami improvemMiSs rcipiired in nc.irly fifty 
n m-provided schools are approved ... The Royal Co uiiiissina 
of ini^uiry into the administration of Biilidi New (jiuium pre- 
sents its report, recommending the thorough rcorgaidsa'ion of 
ihe Public Service there . . Mr. Hole presents to die I'niled 
States .Senate the details of the iilans for building the big balilo- 
ship already vole<l ... The fin il results of the German gt*ueral 
election arc favourable to the Government and disastrou'* for the 
Socialists. 

Feb. 7. — Nine very anciimt gold br.icelels are found in a suml- 
pit at Crayfoui, Kent ... In the FreiiLli (di.amber, the .Minister 
of Finance introduces an Income-tax ItiN. 

Feb. 8.— The King cxprcssc.s his satisfaction ih.il the 
miuimnm sum necc-ssary to guarantee the expcn.es of the 
Franco- British Exhibition in J.ondon in irJoS has been sub- 
scribed ... Mr. Dv)iuld MicAllister, Fellow of .St. Jnlm's ('o]. 
lege, Cambridge, is appointed Priiicipil of Glasgow I'nivcisiiy 
.. At a Coiiferen.'C held in London by the N.ilioiial Union of 
Womairs Suffr.ige Societies a resolution is pas.srd in tav.uir nf 
equal franchise for men and women ... Tlic Governor of Penzi, 
in Russia, is ass.issinated. 

Feb. 9.— The. King and (^aeen leave P.iris for London . .\ 
Women’s Suffrage Dcmonsi ration lakes place in L<uulon ; ^.uoj 
wonen walk in procession from lly«l* P.irk to Exeter Hall; 
forty societies are represented ... tbmference to promote an 
ambulahce service for London is held at Gray's Inn Hall ... 
The nomination of candiilates for Parli.imtMit takes pl.ace in the 
Transvaal ... Tiie Ru.sian Goverimieiit issues an internal loan 

Feb. II.— The King confers the Order of Merit on Mr. 
llryce on hi.s appointment a.s Ainl)ass.adur to Washington ... A 
violent explosion occurs at Woolwich Arsenal in the Chemical 
Research Department ; no lives lost, hut much tlain.age done ... 
In the Transvaal ten I let Volk candidates are elected unopposcil 
to the Legislative Assembly ... The battleships .7/Av/i«r/‘/(r ami 
CMmonweahh come into collision, and proceed ti> Gibraltar 
for repairs. 

Feb. 12. — ^The King, accomp.anie(l by the Queen, o|)ens 
Parliament in full State... The London C'oanty Council fliscu.sses 
the Finance Committee’s report ... The Music-hall dispute in 
London is submitted to arbitration ... There is a debate in the 
Canadian Ifouu! of Commons on the partnership of Great 
Britain and her Colonies ... The Ameer arrives in Boinlxiy ... 
Menn. Spooner and loidge, Republican leaders in U.S.A. 
Congress, declare in favour of Tariff revision. 


Feb. 13.— Mr. Bryce leaves London for Wa.shington ... A 
national conference of miners is held in London ... The Ameer 
is entertained at a Slate banejuet in Bombay ... The transfer of 
the Northern Territory of South Australia to the Commonwealth 
is arranged ... In lhe;Houseof Assembly, Newfoundland, an 
address i.s carried expressing dissatisfaction with the modusr 
ifhfftuii on the Fisheries question ... A banquet is held in T<)kio» 
at which .satisfaction with the alliance with Great Britain is. 
warmly expressed. 

Feb. 14. — The King hold.s a lorvee ... Both Houses of Ctm- 
vocation meet. 

Feb. 15.-- The (.Chancellor of the Exchecpier receives a depu- 
tation who desire a grant in aid of the research work of the 
Lanoo-shire ami Western Sea Fisheries Joint Committee ... The 
Federal I'remier of Australia gives permission for the importa- 
tion of ijOCXJ Italians into (Queensland to work on the sugar' 
plantations ... The basis of an agreement is arrived at between 
the U. S. Fetleral Government and the Californi.an deputation 
on the Ja[)anese question. 

Feb. 16. ^Owing to irregularities in the Irish whiskey trade,, 
writs are issued at tiie suit of the Inland Revenue authorities 
.'igaiii.st D. K. Williams, P. Smyth ami Daly and Co., Limited, 
for the recovery uf/’65. 200 for breaches of the Spirit .Vet of iSSo 
... The claims again.^t the British insurance coni|Kinies for tlie 
flamagc done by the e.irthi^uake at Kingston are estimated at 
^i,5oo,fxx) ... The domestic servants in Wellington, New 
ZeaUnd, form a union ... Jlerr Piiplan is charged at Berlin with 
betraying official secrets .. 'Fhe notoriou-; I''ehim Pash.i is 
banished from Constantinople, and bis band of spies and agent?, 
dispersed ... The Higher CCourts of New York refuse both of 
Mayor McClellan’s writs ; this clears the way for a recount of the- 
M'lyoraliy vote of H)05, claimed by Mr. Tlearst. 

Feb. 18. — The Mayi.»r of Devonport, in consultation with 
members of the TownCounc.il, decides to refuse all invitations im 
connection with the visit of the Prince of Wales to open the 
Dojk extension, in cons<.4iicnce of the action of the naval 
au'.horitie>. ... An important report on lliird-clas.s season tickets- 
is issued by the London County (Council ... The complete ILl of 
Progressive candidates in the Lomloii County Council eleeiiorv 
is published ... To present date, fifty-four fatal cases of spot te.i 
fever have occurre*! in Belfast. 

Feb. 10. — The L«jndon C'ounty ( 'ouncil approves the principle 
of an equal rate, and authorises the preparation of a scheme for 
the financial control of local exiienditurc by the central 
authority .. The Reich'^lag is iqiened by the Kaiser in persom 
in the White Hall of the Berlin Palace ... The French Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to the Separation I .aw is approved by 
the t'hamber of Deputies by a majority of 351. 

Feb. 2D. “'riu! elections to the first Legislative Assembly- 
under the new t 'onstitution take place throughout the Transvaal. 
.Sir Percy Fitzpatrick defeats Sir Richard Solomon im 
Pretoria ... In the Reichstag in Berlin Count Stolberg- 
Wernigerode, Conservative, is elected President, defeating Dr* 
Spahn, of the Centre, a Liberal being elected Vice-President ... 
The elections for the Duma proceed in Russia ... President 
Koo.sevelt signs the Immigration Bill excluding Asiatic labourers 
froiii the United Slates ... Mr. Hughes, Goverivir of New York, 
recommends the removal of Mr. Kelsey as .Slate Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

Feb. 21.— A disastrous shipwreck occurs off the Hook of 
Holl.ind, when the Great Eastern Railway Company's steamer 
the /ffr/i/i is lost, with 128 of her passengers and crew ... 
Tlie result of the Transvaal elections shows a majority for 
Het Volk over all the other parties ... The nominations to the 
Tr.msvaal Upper Chamber are made by I-iord Sell^rne ... Tne 
Prince of Wales opens the North Dockyard extension at D-von- 
port. • 

Feb. 22. — .\fier thirty hours* cxjKisure twelve persons are 
rescued from the wreck of the j9rr/iii ... The Dutch Govern- 
ment officially declares its readiness to receive the delegates tp 
the Hague Peace Conference on or about June ist. 

Feb. 23.— The King opens an Exhibition of ^uUi African 
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Cff/yrtgJki pkotogr^phx hy Rett, iV, Raillt*,^ 


AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE: SNAPSHOTS AMONG THE RUINS OF KINGSTON. 


(I) View of Duke Street ; Post Office and Town Hall on right. 

(3) King Street. The chief business centre and a portion 
of the city destroyed hj fire. In the foreground ari 
the remains of an electric street car. 

(5) Roman Catholic Church, Vith the new and beautiful 
Gordon Hall to the left. The church is a coiiiplcte 
ruin. 


(2) Harbour Street, from Myrtle Bank Hotel. Some of the 
wooden buildings on the right arc just a moss of 
matchwood. 

(4) Upper portion of King .Street, with street car destroyeil 
by fire. 

(6) Coke Memorial Wesleyan Church, admitted to be the 
most beautiful structure in the town. 
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iPrpducts in Westminster ... The three remaining women are 

Presetted from the wreck of the lierlin ... A petition to the 
' House of Commons asking for an Imperial gniril to repair the 
damage done by the earthquake is being promoterl in Jamaica 
... M. Driand notifies the Archbishop of Paris that his con- 
ditions and stipulations cannot be complied with by the 
Government. 

Keb. 25. —The despatch from I.i>rd KIgin to the Governors of 
^thc self-governing Colonies on the agenda for the C'olonial Con- 
ference is published ... Prince Kanjitsinhji is recognised as jam 
of Nawanagar by the Indian Government ... In the German 
Keichstag the dcliatc on the Imperial Kstiinatcs lupins ... Mr. 
Bryce presents his credentials to Presulcni Roosevelt at the 
Wliilc llou.se. 

Keb. -The Royal Commi.ssion appointed to inquire into 
Che operation of shipping rings hohls its first sitting . . Or. l ‘litf< ird 
is presented with an annuity and other gifts in celebration of his 
seventieth birthday ... General Botha and Mr. K. Solomon 
enter a protest against the nominations to the Upper ChamlMT 
in the Transvaal ... The final result t)f the Transvaal elections 
shows that I let Volk have carricfl thirty-seven seats ... The 
King confers on l*rince Henry «)f the Netherlands the < Iraml 
<’ross of the Bath in recognition of his devotion and gallantry 
at the wreck of the /fi't/itt, 

Keb, 27. — General Botha addres.ses a letter to Met Volk ... 
l.ord Grey annoimces a prize of which he will give fi»r a 

challenge trophy to 00 competed for between t'aiiadiaii t'ad**! 
Corps ... Tile new Central Criminal Court in Comioii i> 
opened by the King, who iinexpeeU:dly knights the Common 
Serjeant and Mr. (.diaries Matthews, the leader of the Criminal 
Bar. 


BY-BLICTION8. 


Feb. 12. — Sir R. Pullar (I..) is eloclejl for i^erth without 
Opposition in place of .Mr. U. Wallace, resigned. 

Keb. 16. —Gn the death of Mr. HKack (L.) an election occurs 
in Il.iiiffshire. Result : - 

Captain Waring (L.) , , . , 3,901 

Mr. Whitelavv ((.!.) ..... 1,892 


Tdberal majority , . 2,109 

F'eb. 19. *~Mr. McKenna ia n:*t‘l«*cted for North Moniiumth- 
shire, unopposed, 011 accipting ('.ibiiiel rank. 

Keb, 20. - By Mr. Bryce’s resignation a vacancy ociur.s in 
South Aberdeen. The re^dt of the poll is as follows : — 

Mr. (!. B. Kssleiiuuit (I^.). . . . v 779 

Mr. R. McNeill (IJ.) , . . 3,412 

Mr. K. Uramley (L. .S.) .... 1,740 


Liberal majority . , 307 

Feb. 26. — By Mr. Reckitl’s resignation a \acnncy tu curs in 
the Brigg Division of Lincolnshire. Result : 

Sir Berksley .Sheltield 1 C.) . . . 5,380 

('.aptain Guest (L.) ..... 5.273 


Unionist majority . . 116 

(I'liionisi gain.) 


Houm of* Lerdtt. 


Feb. 12. — I^rd Castletown moves the Afidress in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne, and Lord (.'liichester seconds it. 

Feb. iS.^IIome Defence ; statement by Ltird Tw'eeilmoulh 
... The House decides to sit on \Vediiesda>s inste.ad of Fridays. 

Feb. 21. — Lord Newton iiilro«lucesa House of Lords Reform 
Bill. 

Feb. 25. — The Lord Chancellor inliixluc(*s his Bill to amentl 
the law with respect to the Court of .\p)K;al. 
ft. Feb. 26. —Australian .States Constitution Bill, second reading. 

• Feb. 27. — Archbishop of Canterbury calls aitention to the 
native liquor traffic in West Africa. 

Houm nf Oommoffin. 

Feh. 12.-- Mr. Tompkinson -inpves, and Mr. Rainy seconds, 
''the Addre^ ; speeches by Mr. Balfour and the Prime Minister. 


Feb. 13.— General debate on the Address (after notice of Bills 

to be introduced by Mr'. Birrell and Mr. Burns) •... 'fhe Newlj) 
Hebrides, Ireland, and Old-Age Pensions arc discussed. * 

Feb. 14. — Worcester Writ : On a division, the issue of the 
writ is rejected by a majority of two ... Flvictcd Tenants in 
Ireland : speech by Mr. Birrell ... Repeal of the Vaccination ’ 
Acts : Mr. Burns promises a Bill on the subject. 

Feb. 15. — C'olonial participation in Imperial defence intro- 
duceil by Mr. Harold (Jox ; speeches by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Churchill, who anntiuncers agenda of C'olonial Conference ... 
Mr. Dickinson introduces his Woman’s Suflrnge Bill. 

Feb. 18. — I^ird Percy moves an amendment “deploring that 
social legislation should 1m; pr)Slpoiu‘d in order to change the 
relations of the two Houses of Parliament.'* (^n a division this 
amendment is rejected by 374 votes to in. 

Feb. 19.-- Fiscal Debate : Opposition amendment on Colonial 
preference. 

Feb. 20.— Colonial Preference; Debate resumed; speech l>y 
Mr. Balfour. Amendment defeated by a majority of 255 ... The 
Uiieiiiploye(.l : Amendment moved by Mr. Thorne ; speech by 
Mr. Burns. 

Keb. 21. — Supply : Siiptdemeiitary Civil Service Votes 

PtlSStMl. 

Keb. 22. — Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill ; the second reading is 
carrietl by 263 votes to 34. 

Keb. 25. -The Aimy : Mr. Haldane explains his new 
si'Iicmc. 

Keb. 2fi. - Mr. McKenna introduces a Bill lo relieve the rates 
of the cost of special religious instruction in non-providefl 
schools ; by 264 voles to 109 the Bill is lead a first time. 

Keb. 27. — Resumed debate on Mr. Haldane’s Army Scheme 
... A resolution in favour of the disisLablisliment and diseiidow- 
inent of the Church in Lnghind and Wales was adopted by 198 
to 90. 


SPBKOHCa 

hVb. I. — Mr. Balfour, .it Hull, on his h'adership. 

Keb. 4. Mr. ('hurcbill. at Manchester ... Mr. Burns, at 
Leuisham, on the L.C.C. 

Keb. 8. — Mr. Idoyd-(jcorge, at Belfast. 

Keb. 9. — Mr. Haldane, in London, on his hopes of training 
an efficient atlniinistrativc stall' for the War Office. 

Keb. 12. -Sir W. Laurier, at Ollaura, on the right ba.is of 
union between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

Kell. I 5 > Mr. Balfour, in l«ondon, makes a bitter attack on 
the Government. 

Keb. 16. — Mr. Keir Hardie, at Cambridge, on the issues 
before the Labour Party. 

Keb. 19. — Mr. Burns, at Wandsworth, on the L.C.C. elec- 
ti<.>ns ... M. Briand, in Paris, on the settlement of the Church 
< question. 

OBITUARY. 

Keb. 2. — Professor Meiulelecft’ (St. Petersburg), 73. 

Feb. 4. - Ia>rd Thring, 88. 

Feb. 5 -“ -General Sir A. Alison, G.C.B., 81 ... Sir Godfrey^ 
Lushington, K.C.B., 74. 

Feb. 7.— Lord Goscheii, 75. 

Feb. 10. — Sir W, II. Russell (war correspondent), 85. 

Feb. 12. — Professor Pelham, Oxford, 60. 

Feb. 13. — Lord Allendale, 77 ... General Sir Allen John- 
son, K.C.B., 78. 

Feb. 16.— Carducci (Italy’s eminent poet) ... Princess 
Clementine of Saxe-Coburg, 89. 

Feb. 18. — Colonel Olcolt (founder of the Theosophical 
S(>ciety), 75. 

Feh. 20.— Loid Davy (Loril of Appeal), 73 ... M. Moissan 
(eminent French chemist). ® 

Feh. 22. -Mr. Russell (astronomer) ...Baron de Staal, 85. 

Feb. 24. — M. Otto Goldschmidt (Jenny Liul’s husbuid), 77 
... Mr. Archibald Gunter (novelist), 59. 

Keb. 27. — Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 82. 
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To Helpers, Associates and Others, Greeting. 


M V DEAR COMRADES, I iiave to thank 
you for your kind services in the cause of 
the Revival of Reading and the promotion of 
the new Peace Crusade. 

I'll is month I have already advised you by letter 
of the urgent need for hacking up Mr. Dickinson’s 
Woman Suffrage Bill, the second reading of which 
will have taken place before this meets the public eye. 
rHK PKACK CRUSAIIK. 

May 1 repeat and renew my appeal for active effort 
on behalf of the Peace Crusade ? I'he result of my 
journey round Europe is to convince me that the 
nations will eagerly follow the lead of Great Britain in 
all that makes for peace and brotherhood. The rfjsult 
of my interviews with Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir E. Grey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Asquith since my 
return has confirmed me in my conviction that never 
have we had afiovernment more earnest for peace, more 
anxious to promote international brotherhood. And 
I am more than ever convinced that such a Govern- 
ment, with such noble aspirations and so great an 
opportunity before it, ought to be encouraged, backed 
up, and supported in every way by every method by 
which citizens, single or in association, can strengthen 
the hands of a Government. In another page I set 
forth some of^:he means by which this may be done. 
Other methods may suggest themselves to you. What 
is wanted is not uniformity, but co-operation in action. 
Press, pulpit, platform, private representation — let us 
leave no stone unturned. 

TOWNS* MEKTINOS FIXED AND TO COME. 

I have to thank my Helpers in many constituencic.s, 
notably in Lancashire, for the response to my appeal 
in the last number. Until the end of the month, when I 
leave for the Peace Convention in New York, I shall 
be glad to address Towns’ Meetings which may be 
summoned to support the forward policy of the 
Government at the Hague Conference. My engage- 
ments at present areas follows ; — ^ 

March 7 . Address Frde Church Council, I.eeds. 

„ 8 . Town’s Meeting, Ms^nchester. 

„ 9. „ „ Bolton. 

„ II. „ „ • Rochdale. 

Meetings are being arranged for Oldham, Bury, 
Southampton, Bournemouth, and London. I hope 
before the month is out to hear from Edinburgh, 
Glgi^pw, Newcastle, Sunderland, Bradford, Liver- 


pool, Hull, Birmingham, Nottingham, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Cardiff, and other great centres of popu- 
lation. But the time is short, and prompt action is 
necessary. 

A CONTINENIAI. READERS* RKOLSTER. 

Now that I am going aliout the country I would 
like to say how glad 1 should be if in every place 
which I visit I could spend some time in friendly 
converse with the reader.s of the Review of Reviews 
in that locality. Wherever I v/ent on the Continent 
I found subscribers to the Review, and always 
regretted that I had no means of arranging for a meet- 
ing with them. Hie idea occurred to me of publish- 
ing an appeal to subscribers and readers in every 
foreign capital to forward their names and addresses to 
our local Helper or Secretary in their city, so that 
when next I go round Europe 1 may hold a little 
recei'lioii in which 1 may make the personal 
acc|uaintance of those who have so long been 
familiar with my writings. But first I must have the 
permission of my Helper in each centre for the publi- 
cation of his or her name and address, and their 
readiness to collect names and addresses of our 
readers in their neighbourhood. Subscribers please 
note. 

A (JENERAL INVITATION. 

What is true of the Continent is equally true of the 
towns which I hope to visit in my present Peace 
Mission. Everywhere I go I shall be glad to meet, if 
it is j)o.ssible, as many of my readers as care to speak 
with me face to face. Never mind even if there are 
only two or three. Their numbers will grow. Probably 
half-an-hour before the meeting, if it is at eight o’clock, 
or half-an-hour after, if it is early, would be the most 
convenient time. But I am in the hands of my Helpers, 
and will be glad to meet their wishes in the matter. 

THE REVIVAI. OF RKADiNt; ; WORKHOUSE READING. 

With regard to the Revival of Reading, I am glad 
to know that active measures have been taken in 
many Ibcalities to stimulate the reading of good litera- 
ture. The formation of small Free Libraries is 
reported in some places, notably in India, which has 
been followed with the best results. I am afraid that the 
supply of reading-matter to workhouse^ needs attend- 
ing to. The newspaper boxes which our Helpers 
caused to be set up at railway stations fifteen yesLrs ^ 
ago have grown very dingy now. I should be glad if 
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''you could, either by ix>stcard or by personal enquiry, 

• ascertain from the workhouse authorities in your dis- 

trict whether the supply of papers, maga/iiies, and 

Vjooks is adequate, and report to me the result. The 
collection of such literature for tlie workhouse is one 
of the pious works which would be a means of grace 
♦to many, and as such might well be recommended to 
the Churches, whose worship of (iod includes the 
service of man. 

THANRS. 

In conclusion let me express my thanks to all my 
friends for what they have done in the last month for 
the Rkvikw and its ideals. A village Helper in the 
North of Ireland writes : - 

My Report inu 1 be mr.'igre, indred, compared wiili ilu* ettbrN 
of thi>se whose influence and sphere of aelioti are eiuirnioiisly 
larger, 1 h.ave, however, been able to oittaiii at h ast six new 
renders for the Khvii-.w OF Kkvikws, and havir just now got the 
promise of a couple of fresh subscribers. 1 am also starting u 
village Library here which 1 think ought to prewe an iimneiise 
I loon to the district by stimulating the ilesire for rc.iding and 
aflbrding the means nl satisfying it. 

I am glad to i:ontinue to receive from all parts of 
the world assurances of the help which the Rkvilw 
UF Revikws has rendered to readers abroad. Of 
these the following kind assurance from a Public 
Prosecutor and Municipal Councillor in the Hombay 
Presidency is a fair sample 

Pray enrol me in your li^l of the constant rea<lers <if the 
UhVIKW OK Kkvikws and also as an a'*s<ieiate, inasmuch as I 
genuinely am at one with you in all tin* live ide.ils, I may be 
allowed to state that the ludd your pieeious monthly Ikis upon 
the Kentimeni, affection, niul reaMiri of the cultured people of 
the Kombay IVesidency can hanlly be imagine<l by you. Not 
a few- from the cultiireil classes have been led*to a better appre- 
ciation of Knglish fairness, etc., from the type presc-nUsl by the 
editor of the Rkvikw of Kkvikws, which magazine is a]>\ays 
seen lending its support to ilie cause of justice and righteous- 
ness ; it does not iiiatier in wh.al part of the world the suif ring 

♦ humanity is to be found, lii conclusion, I may be allow eil ti» 
stale that my humble services arc at your disposal for any little 
piece of serxice I may be able to reiuler ytni on this side of 
India. 

March r, 1907. WILI.IAM T. STKAI). 


A VOICE FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Rev. J. Pcndlehury, Wesleyan Minister, writing 
lrom36, Havelock Street, Port Elizabeth, asks whether 
in the British Colonies .something might not be done to 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon the 
forthcoming Conference at the Hague ; — 

I think at least petitions praying that arbitration be made 
compulsory might l>e presented to the Conference. 

Tnough I have no authority to say so, I think the Free 
Church Councils in .South Africa would throw themselviN 
heartily into a scheme for a big petition, and 1 have no dimbt 
the authorities of the other Churches would do so also. 

I heartily approve of the suggestion, and shall he 
glad to receive and forward any petitions that may be 
signed on the subject in any of our Colonies. They 
should be addressed to the President of the Confer- 


ence at the Hague, and I hope they will ask not 
merely for compulsory arbitration on secondary ([ues- 

tions, but also for the three articles of our demand : 

fi) An arrest of the increase of armaments; (2) A 
ixjace budgc‘t for active peace work ; and (3) Making 
all war loans illegal to Powers which do not, before 
fighting, resort to the peacemaking machinery recorn- 
memled by the Hague Convention. 


ESPERANTO IN EUROPE. 

If anyone wants to realise the crying need there is 
for a keydanguage that will oflend no national suscep- 
tibilities, let him follow my example and run round 
l*airoi)ti. French and German, together with English, 
will carry a long way in the c apitals and among the 
educated few, hut to hold ordinary conversation with 
the men in the street whom I ran across in the course 
of a six weeks* tour it would have been necessary to 
speak the following languages : English, French, 
Italian, Viennese, German, (>.ech-Magyar, Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Dutch. Be it noted also 
that I only visited capitals. If I had strayed out of 
the beaten track I should have needed to add 
half a dozen other languages to iny list. When you 
have seven diflerent languages sjioken by eighteen 
millions of |)eople in Hungary it is about time a key- 
hnguage was adopted. To talk of ICnglish as a possible 
key-language is to talk nonsense. 

Evcirywhere 1 w^ent J came across groups who were 
studying Esperanto. 'Vhen I was in Norway I learned 
there were nearly one hundred ICsperantists away in 
the extreme noith within the Arctic Circle. About 
twenty Esperanli.sts came* to Christiania railway 
station to see me off at eleven o’clock at night. At 
(Copenhagen I discussed Esperanto w ith the King and 
(^ueen of Denmark, and was presented with a lovely 
bou«iuet of lilies-of-thc- valley by the Lady Secretary 
of the Esperantist Society. On reaching London I 
met with an apostle of the Bahaist religion, which has 
among its other credentials the fact that its founder, 
a Pt^rsian, has proclaimed the need for the adoption 
of ICsperanto or som^ similar language by all his 
followers. As there is no similar language, this 
elev'ites Esperanto to the dignity of a religious 
dogma. 

ESPERANTO IN AMERICA. 

The zeal of the editor of the American 

Reinew in the cause of Esperanto knows no abate- 
ment. Nay, it seems rather to wax hotter every fort- 
night. In the last number of the 'Review to hand the 
editor, after describing the spread of Esperanto in 
Chili, Brazil and other countries, declares : — 

The human race instinctively welcomes and clings to what is 
good. It has accepted Esperanto. From all over the Western 
Hemisphere we have received letters from men and women who 
see the value and utility of Emranto, and we have seen 
Elsperantists gathered in hall bedrooms and in back parlours 
studying and teaching it without a thought of compensation, Imt 
with a z»al reminiscent of that of the early Christians in their 
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cause. Whole nations are rapidly becoming converted to it. 
In France, where there are thoiisamU of Ksperantists, a Bill 
will soon be introduced in the Chamber of Deputies providing 

that Esperanto shall be tauirlii in the schools. Ditto in B:;lgium. 

Therefore, says the North American Review^ let the 
American Government take up Esperanto : — 

All nations would follow suit were we lointrc^duce it into our 
consular service. And what a boon it would be to our consuls 
to have a language which they could learn to read, write, aiul 
speak within a month, and through which they would lie 
universally understtxxl ! We ourselves are so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the merit and practical value of the invention that we 
unhesitatingly recomiiumd to the Secretary of State a serious 
consideration of the new language, with a view to including it 
in the admirable examinations which he has already prescrilxHl 
for .applicants for consular service. 4 is fitting that America 
should blaze the way along a path of progress sure to be followed 
immediately by sister nations already partially aroused to the 
importance of the proposal. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS FROM INDIA. 

Captain Banon, one of our oldest readers and 
correspondents, writes me from Kulu, in the Punjab : - 

I came out to India in 1868, so have nearly forty years 
Indian experience. During that forty years I have been a great 
and catholic reader and student of English, Indian and world 
politics. 1 have b(H:u military oHi ial, Thco-ioplust, and 
C' ongr(*ss Del<!gate. I lave lived for twenty years as an agriculturist 
among agriculturists, and taken my chance of jail in the exposure 
of crimes and abuses. I have seen almost the whole of India, 
and have as many Native as European friends in all parts of 
India. 1 have no interests of iny own to serve; I am simply 
desirous of doing the best both for England and India, because 
I see the official and other advisers of the English and Indian 
publics are blind leaders of the blind.” The road of peace, 
contentment and safety for India lies, first, in the formation of 
Legislative C^mncils. 

Second, in gradually applying the precedent of Mysore to the 
rest of India, except to provinces like B irnia and Assam, and 
fionticr north of the Indus. Everywhere you now hive a Com- 
missioner. Put a Maharaja in his place, like Mysore. Why 
not make a l>eginning by making the son of Dluilip Sing -'.nd 
his English wife Maharaja and Maharani of the Punjab proper, 
south of the Indus, excluding Native states ? You will find plenty 
of claimants for the Kaja.ship of your new Native states, with the 
bc!st of hereditary claims. Failing any, Kajputana can give you 
any number of princely scions. “ Now is the accepted time,” 
since we have come to the parting of the ways. 

A Chance for British Capitalists. 

^ The Chinese Government have ordered the Viceroy of 
Szechuan to look into the matter of a railway between China 
(Western)^ and Thibet. Of course this is a physical impossi- 
bility, owing to the immense mountain ranges between Szechuan 
and Thibet ; but the undertaking becomes quite easy if a rail- 
way is first constructed from West China to Assam, and then 
the rail taken up the valley of the Brahmaputra. Here is an 
unexpected chance for the English and Ir.lian Governments ; but 
unfortunately the race of Cecil Rhodes is extinct in England, 
and not even a Dr. Jameson can be found in the English 
Ministry or at the India Office. Brains and enterprise have left 
England, and it is only a question of time when the money will 
go too. But still do your best to bring this scheme to the notice, 
first of the slothful British public, and then of the Americans who 
liaye brains, enterprise and money ; and a big scheme like this 
ts just the thing to appeal to them, with colossal wealth in it. 
More traffic wul pw along this East Bengal and West China 
Railway than will ever pass through the Panama Canal. 
Japan and China are bcrfcotting the U.S.A. Here is the 
chance for them, when the Chinese front door is riiut in 
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the face of American trade, to find a w.iy in by the Ixick door. 
There is the biggest trade in the world awaiting development’*'^ 
between the eighty millions 6f Lower Bengal, the richest^' 

(novince in the Indian Empire, and the eighty millions of 

Szechuan, the richest province in ('hina. Chittagong, the port 
of Assam, i$ a small place now ; but once run the Assam 
Railway into West China and it would become the biggest 
seaport and city in Asia. The Assam Railway does not now 
pay 2 per cent., but run it into Szechuan and it will pay 
25 per cent. There is a profit of ;^ioo, 000,000 to be made in ' 
this project of linking up East Bengal and West China ; and a 
capital of /£* 10,000,000 would amply suffice to get back this 
principal ten times over. Surely an almighty big business 
like this should appeal to the megalomania of the American 
financier ? All the present discontent of the Bengali educated 
classes is due to poverty. Enrich them, and discontent will 
disap|>car. 


TRANSFORM PIT-HEAPS INTO PARKS. 

Among the minor social activities to which the 
attention of our helpers and associates may be turned 
with advantage is the conversion of unsightly pit- 
heaps into gardens and parks. What was done in 
Wedne.sbury by Mr. R. Williams, a former Mayor, may 
be done elsewhere. Mr. Williams says : — 

I think if 1 tell you the history ot our Wednesbury Park you 
will be able to judge how this question should be dealt with. 
When I was general manager of the Patent Shaft and Axletree 
Company in Wednesbury, we had a piece of land of twenty-two 
acres, having on it a pit mound of alH>ut five acres. It was an 
ugly eyesf>re, and a.s I was then also chairman of the local lioard, 
and therefore interested in the beauty of the town, I determined 
to cultivate the mound, if possible. 

I treated the top and sloped the sides. I then turftNl the top, 
and pla.iied 1,700 young trees on the slopes, principally elder 
I also seeilccl the sides, and ])Ianted a lot of gorse. In 
the process of time they all grew, and the change of scene was 
delightful. In the place of grey shale there was tne green foliage 
of trees, and the yellow (lowers of the gorse, as well as the young 
grass. All this w'as done at the cost of the company, unefer my 
inspection. • 

The whole twenty-two acres, adds Alderman Williams, were 
afterwards transferred to the local bnanl for a public park. It 
was greatly improved by the Corporation, and is now one of the 
beauty spots of the Black Country . — Social Science, 


M. DION'S REMEDY FOR SHORT SIGHT. 

I If AVK put off from month to month the publica- 
tion of my report concerning the experiment instituted 
last year with M. Dion's method of remedying short- 
sightedness. The results have been very satisfactory. 
They would have been more conclusive if the patients 
had had more patience and if M. Dion had been in 
a more central position. Some of the persons who 
presented themselves as test cases, after submitting to 
treatment for a week or two and experiencing benefit 
therefrom, grew weary and ceased to attend. The 
following is a return of the improvements effected in 
the range of vision of some of the test cases ; — 

42, Prince’s Square, Bayswater.’ 

When you first tested my eyes I could read letters that ought 
to have liccn read at 5 metres at 80 centimetres only ; now* 
after eighteen sittings, I read them at 230 centimetres. I con- 
sider this a marvellous improvement. J. W. D. N* • 

I could read the test letters at 35 centimetres, and now I raad 
thenl at 240 centimetres. G. M. D. N. . 
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I am tmc of tlie Iwi^niy test cases. After b.-ing under his 
j:arc for three weeks I am now able to flispen!>e with my 
spectacles (except at extra lon^ ilistanees), and this after having 
constantly worn them for eighteen years. Kurther, my stn*ngfh 
of vision has increased from metres to 4 metres. 

A. T. It. 

M. Dion has last month disrovercMl anothi^r applica- 
tion of his invention, whereby j)crsons afflicted with 
inability to see at shnrt range, although they have 
good long sight, can have this failing remedied. 
Some t^yes arc e.Kcellent at long range hut useless for 
reading small type, threading needles, or seeing small 
objects close at hand. M. Dion’s method, while in 
no way impairing long sight, enables its posse.s.sors 
also to see at short range. 'Fhe following letter is 
from one of the first oersons to whom the new method 
was applied : — 

lA, 'F.isso koail, Kulham, 

Vk:\k i2fh, 1917. 

1 have much pleasure in Icsiifying lo the great bencTii 1 have 
rcceiveil from M<»nMi:ur Dioi^’s treatment for long .sight. 

When I first went to him I was only able to read (without 
spectacles) at a dist.iiu'e of loD ceniimelres. 'riie sec-ond day 
Inis distance was p tluced to 75, and after five days’ treatment 
to 10 centimetres, witiiout the help of any glu'^ses whatever, and 
also as a test have ihr<‘adrd a line needle without sp^'ctaclc*.. 

1 am still able to read at the longer tlislancc (icx) centimetres) 
as clearly as before. T. J. M. 


THE BOYS* JUDGE. 

Amkrica has evidently produced another of those 
unconventional geniuses that mark a new e[>och in 
their jxirticular line of life. iJcn B. I/indsey, described 
by Lincoln Steffens in a recent nunibe.r of. AfeC/un^s as 
“The Just Judge," seems to be as much an inventive 
genius in dealing with juvenile criminals as Edison is 
in dealing with electricity. One day the judge having 
passed .sentence on a hoy thief in tHb Denver C^ourt 
in the conventional way, was startled into his new 
methods by the shriek of the boy’s mother. He went 
home lo the mother, who lived in a cave, and got into 
touch with the human clement in mother and son. 'rhe 
judge accordingly stopped the machine of justice to 
pull that boy out of its grinders. Through the judge’s 
influence he became a reformed character and a good 
man. The judge’s methods are as unconventional as 
can be conceived, but they transforiii the juvenile 
offender into a promising citizen. Out of a sc.ore of 
incidents given by the writer one may be quoted : — 

One of the early cas.'s in the Juvenile Court was that of seven 
boys brought before him by a policeman who hul caught them 
.wiring up signaMMixt*s, hopping cars, stoning motormen and 
^ otherwise interfering with the traffic of the street r.ulway. The 
^boys were either tearful or sullen, and they denied the 
""testimony of the officer and his witnesses. The Ju<lgc took 
* them into his chambers. There he cleared away all ideas of 
" puniihment, and got down to the truth. The Judge could see that 
' It wifs fun, but also he could see that what was fun for the lioys 
wait\rouble for the conductors and motormen ; it made life hard. 
iK;them, delayed them, and got them home late. The boys 
i bftdn^t thought before of these railroad men as human beings, 
only 'ds '* filr game,” as ** fellers what’d give you a chase if you 
Md ’em up.” So the Judge gave the boys a good view of* the 
‘ mei\’s‘tlde of the fun, then he said : — 

**.’TalQ’t ^r, is it, fellers ? ” 


“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, what do you say to cuttin’ it ou‘. ? ” 

They agreml. Bui there was more for these boy.s to do than 
simply to quit, themselves. There was an evil deed done to be 
overcome with goixl. Tiicrc wa.s the gang. 

** Will you fellers brio- in the rest of thc gUIlg lO-lllOrrOW ? ” 

“ Sure they would.” But they didn't. Tue seven turned up 
the next day without their “ crowd.” 

“Well, what arc you going to do?” thc Judge asked the 
seven. 

They believctl th.at if the Judge would write a letter to the 
g.iiig, they would come. 

“ A w.irrant,” s:iid the J.i Ige, seizing the chanee lo take the 
terrfir out of another instrument of the t.iw. “ I’ll write you 
<iai a Wtirranl, and you shall serve it on the gang. But whaiMl 
I write?” 

One little fello»v spoke uj. “ You begin it,” he said, “begin 
by saying — * Nf kid has snitched [sneaktul], but if you’ll come, 
the Judge'll give you a si{uare deal.’ ” 

rnis showed what th^j matter was, and it brought home to 
the Jii Ige the foree of hi^ own feeling against snitching. 

I’he judge beg^n the “ w'arraiit ” as the little fellow suggested, 
anil tlius he ended it, loo. d'he boys took it, and evidently 
they served it, for the iii'xt clay tin: gang came pouring into the 
court, fifty-two kids. There w'us a talk, straiglu t.alk, like that 
which lie gave the seven. ( 3 nly the Judge jiiit mon: faith into 
it. He was going lo see if they cijuUIn'i get along out wliere 
that gang lived wdlluiut any policemen, d’h * )H:aci: of the 
neighh>uirhoo:| was to be left to the gang, but the gang had to 
play fair and give him a sc};iare deal. 

“For,” said the judge, making a pers mil appeal to their 
honour, have told the company that I woiilil be responsible 
fi>r their having no more trouble. 'I'lie company ilon't trust you 
kids ; and they say 1*11 be fooled. J’liey said youM go back on 
me. But 1 said you wouldn’t, and I say now that you won’t. 
So I’m depending on you fellers ; anil I don’t believe you’ll 
throw me down. What do )ou say ? ” 

“ Wc’U slay wit* you, Ji'dge,” they shouteil. And they didn’t 
.throw the Judge down. They organised, then atul there, a 
Kills’ edtizons T,c.agiie, ami the League played sipi irO'Wiih the 
Jill Ige. 

U will b.: noticeil th.at LimLey made effective use in this case 
of thc ‘‘gang” which the police and all prcmaiui^dy old 
reformers scc;k only lo “ break up.” The “kids' Judge” never 
thought of breaking up such organisations. His sense k- for 
essentials, in-»linctiveiy, and there’s nothing wrong about gangs 
as such. They arc as natural as organisation^ of men. 

When one of his “ kids ” is in a critical struggle with 
his besctnients, the judge will interrupt a trial in 
which millions of dollars are involved, in order to 
have a talk with the lad : — 

Tliis, then, is Judge Lindsey’s “method” It is an old 
method. He didn’t discover it. A great ndigion w'as founded 
on “ f.iith, hope, and love ” <mce. That was long ago. The 
only new and interesting things alM)ut Lindsey’s t:xpcriincnt is 
that he finds that this ancient, ' neglot'ted method “works” — 
works, too, as I said at the outset, with growm-ups as well as 
with children, with cops as well as with kkls. 

The Windsor Magazimy in which the article on 
military photography in reconnaissance is noticed 
elsewhere, contains, besides a paper on “Bee-keep- 
ing in the Caucasus,” one on “The Future of the 
Sudan.” “Single-handed Entertainers” (Corney Grain, 
George Grossmith, Chevalier, and others) are de- 
scribed, with caricatures by Mr. Harry Furniss ; and 
there are stories by Jack London, Israel Zangwi^^ 
and other well-known jirriters. On the whole, it 
good average number. , ^ , 
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SOME NEW PROFESSIONS. 


I WONDIiK. how many of the tlnuianJs who con- 
stantly ask theinsdvos “ How can I better, my 
position ? ” realise thiit there are several new pro- 
fessions which can be profitably entered, and are not 
overcrowded? Tiie clerk, the stockbroker, the lawyer, 
the civil servant “-must the youth embirkinj;, with 
high hop2S, upon the unknown sea of life, inevitably 
drift into one of these ? Must he hive no choice save 
to enter one of the well-known but terribly over- 
crowded “recognised” professions? Whjn once a 
clerk, has he no hope of ever being anything else? It 
is unfortunately too tni.i that the higliest hop^ of 
hundreds of thousand'; is just to in mage to keep a roof 
over their heads by dull, mono- 
tonous work perched on an olllice 
stool. 'Fhe prospects of promotion 
are small, and the chances of saving 
anything for old age are still 
slighter. In fact, the outlook for 
the future, even when universal 
pensions arc paid -as eventually 
they must be — is by no means 
bright. Yet there arc many clerks, 
both nK*n and women, who coiiKl 
better their positions, who could 
earn good salaries, if they only 
knew it. 'riieir outlook is bounded 
by the office they happen to be in, 
or by similar offices where thou- 
sands like them are just earning a 
living wage.- The problem of what 
they can do daily re<'eives much 
thought, but usually ends in nothing. 

The opportunities are wanting. I'lie 
risk of an entire change of employ- 
ment is too great. 'Fhey have yet to learn what new 
professions there are which can offer better chances 
than they can ever have under their present circum- 
stances. 

At the first mention these new professions nuy not 
appear to offer any very adequate field for increase of 
salary and consequent improvement in social condi- 
tion. A further enquiry will show, however, that 
they yield very handsome prizes to those who follow 
them. 

The first is the art of wrii'ng advertisements. 
At one time this was regarded as a minor 
matter which could be delegated to anyone to do. 
'Fhe resultant advertisement was naturally a plain 
statement to the effect that the goods of So-anef-.so 
were the best, or something in that style. It was not 
long before it was noticed th%t cleverly written advertise- 
ments brought far superior results. This discovery 
. mce made, advertisement writing became an art. 
'Ipioy who excelled in this work have drawn splendid 
^salaries, whilst those whose abilities were not so good 
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have nevcrth:;less been able to gain a very comfortable 

livelihood in the profession. This is perhaps fairly 
well known, but there is a curious lack of apprecia- 
tion of the fact that here is a field which can be most 
ade(|uately filled by m.any wh ^ are now just earning 
enough to live on and nothing more. Nor is this 
field as limited as might be suppose I ; new advertisers 
come forward every day, and the demand for capable 
writers is constantly on the increase. 

Another branch of this profession —in fact, almost 
one in itself — is the designing of advertisements. It 
is -very seldom that the writer of advertisements 
supplies the designs as well. It is his business to 
produce “ copy ” which wdll compel 
the reader’s attention. Someone 
else will supply the design. 

Catalogue designing and writing 
proves a lucrative profession, as 
also does poster designing. Other 
branches of the same profession — 
(juite .separate arts in themselves 
— are commercial black-and-white 
work, i.G, the designing of letter 
headings, book -covers, etc., and 
photography for commercial pur- 
poses. A quite distinct line of 
photographic work is the taking 
of topical photographs for use in 
magazines and newsi>apers. In 
connection with journalism proper 
there is a great deal to be done in 
the way of free lance work and 
paragraphing. 

"I ’he great obstacle to enter- 
ing these professions is that 
very few people know how to set about it. The 
older professions can all lx: entered in recognised 
ways, and the result is that the new ones, even when 
their existence is known, are passed by. As these 
new professions slowly came into being, those who 
followed them picked up the necessary experience in 
a haphazard way. In fact, people just drifted into 
be oming members. 

'Fhe time had inevitably to come, however, when 
proper instruction was imperative. An ordinary 
clerk can pick up his business in the office whilst 
filling some minor position, but to make any success * 
in these new professions requires special training*' 
Unlike the cartoonist, advertisement writers sre ; 
made — not born. They require to be carefully .and-, 
systematically trained by experts. Hitherto it ^has* 
been this necessary specialisation which has been*^. 
greatest bar to entrance into any of these new profit 
sions. It has been practically impossible for those' 
not already connected in some way with advertising; 
to obtain it at all. 
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It was in order to ovltcohic this difficulty that the 
^ter{)rising founders of the Practical Correspondt-nre 
College (73, "Phanet House, Strand) entered the 
field. 'Pheir object is to give enterprising men and 
women the means of securing a thoroughly prnrtuMl 
training under men who arc at the top of these sevt'ral 
new professions. The principle they work on is to 
get into personal touch with eat'h and all of their 
pupils. Inileed, the courses are so worked that, 
instead of merely being a member of a large 
class which one teacher instructs, each individual 
receivi;s .special tuition from an expert, which 
instruction i.s largely devoted to I'learing up an<l 

smoothing away his or her individual difficulties. It 
is this personal touch which makes the College so 
succ(‘ssful and so pr)[)ular. This would, of course, 
not be the case if the lessons themselves were not 
eminently succ'essful in turning out pupils fully com- 
petent to earn their living and earn it comfortably — 

w’hen they actually enter one of 

the new professions. 

The instruction is given entirely 
by post, each course consisting of 
from twt‘lve to twenty lessons, the 
number depending somewhat upon 
the student’s aptitudi*. 'Phe sp(M:ial 
care taken with each pupil liy the 
College is made possible by postal 
tuition. It would be out of the 
<)uestion for a teacher in class to 
attend fully to the individual necils 
of each pupil. He w’ould not have 
the time or the opiwrtunity. He 
must carry the whole class with 
him ; he <\innot allow some to 
progress quickly and others to lag 
behind. Postal instruction enables 
the pupil to go as fast as his or 
her ability will allow* or as slowly 
as circumstances may dictate. 

Postal tuition annihilates distance ; 
it interferes in no way with other studies and occupa- 
tions; it is less expensive than class instruction, and 
the student can refer at any moment to the whole of 
the previous lessons. 

There is, however, another thing which has made the 
Practical Correspondence College deservedly popular. 
The directors absolutely refuse to undertake the 
instruction of woiild-he students who are obviously 
unfit for the profession they wish to enter. And 
more : if after four or five lessons the pupil shows no 
aptitude, the course is stopped. In the first case the 
fuU fee is returned, in the second a just projiortion is 
kept to pay for the instruction already given, and the 
balance is sent back. It is this rigid refusal not to 
allow students to ])ay fees for instruction that obviously 
yill ‘ do them no benefit which has ensured such a 
aplendid average of good results from those w*ho 
complete the course. Only great experience enables 
. ihe teachers to determine who will not profit at all by 
a 9ourse of Instruction in a special subject. Many 
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people have achieved success who when first making 
enquiries about the courses were quite certain that 
they had not the least talent for advertisement writing 
or designing. As we mentioned before, the adver- 
tisement writer is made —not born. This fact offers 
great comfort to the man or w'oman who is on the 
look-out for new w*ays of increa.sing his income. 
'I'hey may l)e specially adapted for one or other of 
the new* professions, or they may not. In the former 
case they can rest a.ssured that they will receive 
thoroughly sound instruction, esjxicially suited to 
ihcir nec(ls ; in the latter they can be confident that 
either their fees will b(‘ at once returned, or, if the 

anticipated progress is not made, that they will receive 

back a just proportion thereof. 

The College guarantees to continue tuition until 
the student has become proficient. The directors 
give students diplomas, and undertake to find those 
w*ho have won a first-class one in advertisement w*riting 

sufliicient work to cover at least the 

fee jiaid for the instruction. In ad- 
dition, they have an employment 
bureau w’bich gives facilities for 
obtaining permanent wo/k to all 
.students 

All Ibis is done without any 
extra fees whatever being charged. 
'J'hs original fee covers everything. 
No matter how* great the special 
corresj)ondence over individual 
difficulties, or how long drawn 
oui the course may be, nothing 
extra is charg(‘d. No books have 
to be bought ; there are no extras. 

A knowledge of the directors 
of the College cannot fail to 
further strengthen confidence in 
its methods. Mr. Neil Maclaien 
directs the course in advertisement 
w*riting. He was formerly the man- 
ager of the advertisement w*riting 
department of one of the largest advertising agencies 
in the w*orld. He is identified with those well-known 
and .successful advertisements, “ Catesby’s Drolleries." 
His work has appeared in practically every publication 
of note in this country. The organisation of the* 
whole of the departments is in the liands of the 
Secretary, Mr. W. T. Corney, who formerly conducted 
the most .successful advertising journal ever published 
in Great Britain. The well-known writer, Mr. 
Sharper Knowlson, directs the journalistic course, 
covering short story writing, the principles of fiction, 
paragraphing, the market for MSS., interviewing, etc. 
The poster course is conducted by Mr. Charles E. 
Dawson, an artist whose work is prominent and 
popular wherever pictorial publicity exists. Press 
photography is in the capable hands of Mr. Ward 
Muir, who is probably the most successful press 
photographer of the day. The conductor of th^ 
commercial photography course is Mr. P. T. E^<iwar^||PI 
who has w*on a high place for himself. 


' All khese * experts conduct the various courses from the headquarters of the Practical Corresponden<flH 
.-V' , College at 73, Thanet House,' Strand, London. 
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S.S. ** Caronia,” en route for New York. 

March 27, 1907. 

We .Tre ntMring (Queenstown, the 
From the Old World last port in the Old World from 
to the Now. whidi we leap off to the New 
World across the Atlantic. The 
morning is heavenly bright, the sea as traiKjuil as a 
lake, and the gulls, the fearless doves of the ocean, are 
floating so near to the bulwarks that it .seems as if you 
could almost touch thnn with the hand. Kevv of the 
|)assengers are as yet about. 'The steerage is .still. 
Only the ceaseless throb of the iMigines tells that the 
ship is not aslecip. Otherwise, despite thti miles we 
are flinging hehind us every hour, we might almost 
be in a painted ship upon a painted sea. It is a 
moment ol calm and rest between two [Xiriods of 
extreme activity — a pause between the eddying currents 
of the Old World and the plunge into the fiercer 
activities of the New. It is the New World that 
more and more is dominating the (Jld. At the second 
Hague Conference for the first time all the American 
States will be represented. Some, of course, especially 
the small ragamuffin Stales which are even now 
fighting in Central America, will contribute little of 
weight or wisdom to the Parliament of the World. 
But Brazil, Chili and the Argentine represent Powers 
already great, and destined to be infinitely greater in 
the years that are to come. The second Conference 
will differ from the first in that it will be much more 
American in its composition, in its ideas, and probably 
also in the nature of its decisions. Therefore I am 
at this moment on a Cunarder outward bound, off the 
coast of Ireland, instead of doing my ordinary day’s 
work in London. 

American influence was very great 
Amertean Influence in 189^. It will be greater in 
the miff ue ^ summoning of the 

1809 and 1907. second Conference was due to 
American initiative. 'The first 
djj^ft of its programme was drawn up by President 


Roosevelt. One of the first subjei^ts rekrgated by the 
first Conference to its .succ'e.s.sor was the denial of 
the right to captun- private property at .sea in war 
time -a favour iie American traditional doctrine 
forced upon the first ( \>nferi*nce by the .American 
delegates. No more striking illustration of American - 
ascendency can hi* afforded than the fact which 
now appears to he almost beyond doubt, that 
the Americans, having brought the Conference to- 
gether largely to legalise the .American doctrine 
of the immunity of |>rivate property, will use it 
to abandon that doetrine and insist upon the 
maintenance of the sfaius t/m\ If they do this, 
and I hof*»' they are very likely to do it, their volte 
far*, will occasion no reproaches, although it may 
jirovoke a gentlt* sarcasm. For the .\mericans are 
the chartered libertines of di];lomac.y, and arc allowed 
to do as they ^please. Of tlu ir influcnci^ in the first 
Conference 1 heard an interesting anecdote the other 
day. The T\sar .summoneil the Conference to check 
the growth of armaments, hut it ae.hieved its great 
success in establishing an International Court of 
Arbitration, 'Phe d(*cisioti to save the Conference 
from failure and to convert it into an instrument for 
forwarding arbitration was taken in the office of the 
then Under-Secretary for Stat<^ at Washington. The 
subject was first mooted by Lord (then Sir Julian) 
Pauncefote to Mr. Secretary Hay, and by him referred ■ 
to Mr. Under Secrct.-iry Hill, in who.se office the 
scheme of arbitration was framed whic'Ji was after- 
wards carried out ai the Hague. Mr. Hay and liOrd 
Pauncefote are no more, but by good fortune Mr. Hill 
is American Minister in Holland and a member of the 
American delegation at the second Conference. 

.At the second Omference, as at 
the^^ essential unity of the 

Enirllsh-speakinfir Kngli.sh-spcaking world, whenever 
theory gix'cs place to action, will 
be the great outstanding feature of th(! asseml)lage. 
The representatives of the feudalism of the Old World 
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have been quick to recognise that in the Parliament 
of Peace the New World holds the sword of Brennus 
•—if so warlike a metaphor may be permitted in this 
connection. Hence, when differences arise, the 
supreme qiuistion will* always he, “Htand they 
together these two, Britain and America?” And the 
tactics of the opjiosition will be to divide one from 
the other — tactics which must not be allowed to 
prevail. In 1899 the two Powers played into each 
other’s hands to such an extc:nt that America refused 
to condemn our I)iim-T)iim bullet, and we in return 
refused to vote again.st her protest in favour of the use 
of asphyxiating gases in war. Similar deals may 1 m: 
expected at the Hague this year, 'fhe maintenance of 
Anglo-American unity in action is the key to the 
position, 'riiat, among other things, is a reason why I 
should be glad if Lord lusher were nominated as first 
British Pleniix)tcntiary at the Hague, with Sir Arthur 
Nicolson as his second. For 1 .ord hasher has a strain 
of American blood in him, and his direct businesslike 
ways would cmable him to get on famously with Mr. 
Choate, Mr. Porter, Judge Ross ami Mr. Hill. 
His other (|iialifications hi.s French, his influence, his 
lX)sition and his tradition of unbroken success -all 
point him out as the man for the Hague. 

The appointment of Baron Mar- 
The Attitudo schall von Bieberstcin as first Gcr- 
Germany. delegate at the Hague has been 

favourably received. Baron Mar- 
schall has had a wide and varied experience. He 
has served his time at the German Foreign Office, 
and he has of late years been Amba.ssador at Con- 
stantinople, where the ascemlem y of Germany has 
been at its zenith. His latest exjfloit in securing the 
disgrace and dismissal of Fchmi Pasha, the Boss of 
the I’alace, has been universally rei'ognised as a 
triumph for honesty and civili.sation. Baron Marsc.hall, 
wc may depend upon it, will not come to the Con- 
ference this year as Count Mimster,with Baron Stengel 
as his Sancho Panza, came to the Hague in 1899 —with 
his mouth full o( sneers at the absurdity of the whole 
business. '‘All we can do,” he u.sed to say, “is to 
manufacture some pretty etreunes to plca.se Nicholas.” 
I venture to hope and believe that Baroji Marschall 
will come in a very different mood and with 
very different instructions. Herr von 'Pschirschky 
assured me that the German Government would 
energetically support every practical measure the 
British Government brought forward for the main- 
tenance of peace. Prince von Bulow was even more 
emphatic in declaring tliat the only practical way in 


which the Governments could work for peace was by 
promoting friendlier relations among the different 
peoples by the systematic exercise of international 
hospitality. In recommending the principle of an 
annual appropriation for peace, Germany and England 
should be at 0119, and when the English-speaking 
peoples and the Kaiser agree no other Power is likely 
to say them nay. 

In all Europe — excluding the 
The Only Balkan peninsula, where we have 

Danger Point. still to pay the penalty of Lord 

Beaconsfield’s betrayal of Mace- 
donia — the only danger point is the excessive 
nervousness of some French statesmen and their 
echoes in the IVess, who see in every attempt at a 
rapfrochement between Germany and England a danger 
to the entnite cordiak. When can our sensitive French 
friends be made to understand that the English idea 
of the entente is not at all the idea that seems to 
possess, the minds of some people on the Continent 
on both sides of the Rhine? Not, we fear, until 
some necessary changes have been made in the diplo- 
matic and journalistic personnel of Paris. Uur entente 
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eordiale with France is a very real and a very precious 
thing to us. But we can buy even diamonds too 
dear. And if anyone imagines that our entaite with 
France is to preclude us from cultivating the most 
friendly relations with Germany or any other nation, 
he is labouring under a very great delusion, from 
which he will wake up with a very sudden disillusion. 
In our domestic menaces we are the strictest 
of monogtmists, looking with much more disfavour 
than most French novelists upon liaisons with a 
mistress. But in our international relations we have 
no wife with a right of monopoly. Wo are free to 
make love to all our agreeable neighbours, and any 
attempt on the part of our French mistress to claim 
the exclusive privileges of the one and only w^edded 
wife would have no other result than that which the 
manifestation of similar jealousies usually produce in 
private life. 

The consciousness of the existence 
Anglo-Gepman nervousness across the 

visits. Channel leads some English jour- 
nalists to deprecate the visit of the 
Kaiser to London, or the return visit of the ICnglish 
editors to Gerhiany. Things must have come to a ])retty 
pass when wc cannot visit our own relations or accept 
the hospitality of our own confreres because of French 
susceptibilities. Of course we do not attribute such 
excessive jumpiness of nerves to any sane and respon- 
sible French statesman. But it is imputed to French- 
men by many Englishmen, who seem to think that 
because w^e love France and wish to perpetuate and 
strengthen the entente eordiale^ therefore w^e mu.st be 
uncivil to Germany. No more mi.schievous doctrine or 
one more certain to rebound disastrously on France her- 
self can possibly be imagined. Our entente with France, 
so far from committing us to be uncivil to Germany, 
imposes upon us the obligation to go out of our way 
to do Germany friendly acts wherever we can find an 
opportunity in any part of the world where French 
interests are not concerned. As for the visit of the 
Britidvjournalists to Germany, arrangements for that 
pleasant interchange of international amenities are 
going on most satisfactorily. Almost all the impor- 
tant editors of the British press, regardless of party 
distinctions, have accepted the German invitation. 
The only difficulty lies in the extreme cordiality of 
our German hosts. ■ Munich insists upon being 
included in the programme, and how the visit is to 
be finished in less than a fortnight no mem can 
conceive. 
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The late M. Berthelot, 


A diitinguuhed French scientiit and statcHman. who dM under peculiarly 
pathetic circuinst.anoes. almost simultaneously with his wife. 

As stated last month, the Channel 
The Fate Tunnel will not be made — not 

the ChanSri Tunnel. '>ecausc it is not wanted, but 

because of the excessive nervous- 
ness of a certain portion of the British j)ui)lic. We 
have no right to throw stones at our French neigh- 
bours about the jumpiness of their nerves when we 
have to admit that our own ix;ople are so prone to 
panic that they dare not even allow the construction 
of a rat-hole under the Ch.nnnel. Ibe decision 
of the Government was inevitable. 'I lie loss of 
the Tunnel is only one among the many other 
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lie had a brillLint career, and poswssed all tlie ()rdc#« of Russia. 

penalties wc pay for the art of imnie - niongering. 
All that can be done at present — till the coming 
of the aeroplane, which will bring as a counter- 
irritant a new and more formidable jKinic— is to 
push forward the ('haiincl Ferry scheme. If we 
could go to in London anti wakt* in I*aris, as we 
can go to slet'p in Berlin anti wake in (Copenhagen, it 
would be an immense imprf)venu:nt upon the present 
broken voyage. If, in the cause of i\\oi*PifentecorJiaii% 
the antiquated and useless system of examining 
luggage were replaced hy a more civilised mode of 
checking smuggling, mankind would he the gainer 
and the exchequer no loser. 

Tn another page I deal with the 
Great Revolution question of the coming of the 

of the aeroplane, and indulge in some 
Twentieth Century. ' . ’ 7 

s]x}culations as to the changes 

which the solution of the problem of flight may bring 

about in war and ()eace. After that article was 

written I came upon a very interesting sketch of 


OF Reviews. 

Monsieur Bertheiot, the distinguished French savant 
who in the closing years of his life expressed himself 
to his interviewer as having no doul)t nt all as to the 
advent of the aeroplane. In fact, in order to 
illastrate his confidence as to the ultimate solution of 
some scientific problem, he declared that you may be 
as certain of it as of the coming of the flying 
machine. He went on to Siiy, “ Ah ! when the 

problem of flight is solved, how many other problems 
will also be .solved, as it were, automatically 
Frontiers will be abolished ; warfare will he made 
more and more dangerous, if not impossible; and 
tho.se tariff contrf)versies which disturb the temixir of 
nations, even that of your own countrymen, will 
trouble us no mon;.” 

T’here was a certain fitness in the 

Constitutional ^^ony of circumstances that M. 

! Russia. Fobiedonostseft' should pass away 

in the .same week that M. Stoly- 
pin, as Prime Minister of Russia, declared to the 
iHimathe imallerable determination of thej^rnperor 
to perseven‘ in the establishment f)f constitutionalism 
in Russia. Parliamentarism to PobiedonosLseff was 
the great malady of the age from which, in his earlier 
days, he believed Rii.ssia wa.i happily immune. It 
was well to ])ass from the world when the Russian 
Mini.st(ir, in iht' name of the Russian Tsar, proclaimed 
the end of autocracy, and tabled a mass of measures 
of reform which cut up by the roots the whole system 
that the ilecoased statesman regarded as the paladium 
of .Russia’s greatness. M. Stolypin seems to hav*- 
convinced the Duma of his sincerity and determina- 
tion to carry through the reforms which he has placed 
before them. TTic Russian Lilierals, in .short, appear 
now to have just arrived at the point which they 
ought to have taken up when I imi>lorcd them at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Saratuff to show a little con- 
fidence in the Tsar, and co-operate with him in the 
attempt which he was determined to make to intro- 
duce the con.stitiilional systtMU into Russia. Through 
what a welter of bloody misery Russia has passed 
because of the disdain with which such counsels of 
conciliation were scouted in 1905 ! 

It is very satisfactory to note this 

C<mirtltnttenfi« evidence of growing ra/^rocAmetU 
Democrats. between (Constitutional Democrats 

and the Government. M. Milukoff, 
their leader, has always been much saner and more 
practical than the majority of his followers. If things 
go on. as they seem to be going at present there is 
every reason to anticipate that be will ere long 
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succeed M. Stolypin as Prime Minister of Russia. 
Notliing in the world would tend to make the 
Constitutional Democrats more reasonable than even 
the shortest exiXTience of the actual difticulties of the 
work of ( iovernnKint. Kven in our country, when a 
l)olitical party has been ki.*pt too long in opposition, it 
is inclined to adopt all manner of wild-cat theories, 
and there is no remedy for this except an experience, 
however short, of the responsibilities of odi<*e. The 
Duma had a narrow (escape from destriieiion by the 
falling of tlu^ plaster ceiling of the Hall of Meeting, 
as the mass is said to have weighed about thirty tons. 
If the Duma had been in session it would have 
efTectively extinguished the legislators. Fortunately 
only a very small handful of Russians an' now mad 
enough to attribute this accident to the (lovcrnnient. 
Two years ago, if it had been forcMU-n, the great 
majority would have set it down to the account of 
the liureaucracy without any hesitation. It is only 


another instance of the truth of the saying that 
oppression drives even a wise man mad. 

M. Pobiedonostseff, the most 
famous and most feared of all 
“ Shadow on the Russian statesmen of the Reaction, 
passed away last month. He was 
eighty years of age, and until his seventy-ninth >car 
he had exercised a powerful and baneful inlhicncc 
upon the course of Russian policy. He was for two 
reigns a veriiaWe “ shadow f)n the throne," obscuring 
all the better features of the autocratic system by his 
sombre pessimism. If M. Pobiedonostseft' had been 
a man of fervent religious faith much would have 
been forgiven him, for the enthusiast who persecutes 
has at least a certain joy in assisting what he considers 
to l)c‘ the progress of humanity towards the millennium. 
Hut M. PobiedonoslselT had no such consolation. He 
had no faith in the future and no hope in the progress 
of mankind. He was like a shipwrecked mariner 



On Mnreli Ktli. in Uic morning, the ceilii'g of the hall in the Tauride Palace, St. Pcter^burg, where 1I17 Ouina nw-cts, gave way aiid fell intn 'h-s 
iMidy of the cluiiiiber. Had ihc arrident happ^nod duiing a ailting, only llie Minitten, a few PolUh Depuliee. i4,*mc of iho Lxlieiito Kighi, 

tfKi the jounuiiUtK would ha\’e escaped. 
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The late M. PobiedonostsefT. 


Constantine* Pobi«<Uiii<Msc(r, wlui was in ih77, ciuinnous 

inAuence over lliu*e l'<saiH, w.is lainntis .is I'lnruiator of the; Holy Synod, 
and resisted 1o the iitiiiust the new t.'onstitutiuij. 

clinging to u spar in mid-occan. TT<' had no ho^ie 
of reaching lantl. All that ho could do \va.s to 
ding dosperatoly to iho sj)ar which alone stood 
between him atnl dostriK tion. *l'o maintain the 
autocracy with undiminished authority, to tlcfend the 
monopoly of the Orlhotlo.K ('hurcli as ks chief main- 
stay, seemed to him all that could he done, hut he did 
it joylessly without hop)e or faith. Yet in private life 
M. Pobiedonostseir wa.?. one of the most charming, 
intelligent, and cultured men whom it was ever my 
foitune to meet. He was extraordinarily wr ll-read in 
Knglish litornture, for he read our languagt: easily, 
although he spoke it very imperfectly. 1 suppose it 
is not right to s{)eak of his e\isti‘nc.e as having been a 
misfortune for Ru.ssia, ina.sinuch as in the niy.slerioiis 
dispensation^ of Providence he hud his uses ; hut so 
have pestilence, plague, the Arctic frost, and the 
•simoom of the desert, and it would be to adopt some 
' of his own pessimism not to believe that even those 
outward forms of evil work together for the good of 
mankind. 

Very disquieting news has been 
The Jaoqusrla received last month from Rou- 

Moldavla. mania, where the chronic hatred 

of the Jews by the peasants has 
broken out in very violent form in Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The peasant rising has assumed such 


dimensions that 120,000 troops have had to be 
employed in the attempt to quell the revolt. Even 
Bucharest, the capital, has been endangered and 
martial law has been proclaimed throughout the 
country. At first the character of the rising seems to 
have been purely agrarian. The peasants demanded 
land at low prices and sought to free themselves from 
the grinding tyranny of the middlemen, who are 
mostly Jew.s. As the revolt spread the spirit of 
destruction apixjars to have gained the upper hand, 
and villages, country houses and farms have been 
plundered and destroyed 011 a whoU.-sale scale. What 
is vrorse, bands of peasants from across the Austrian 
frontier, w'ho are kith and kin of the Jew-baiters in 
Moldavia, have taken a willing hand in the work of 
plunder ; and Anarchist societies over the Russian 
frontier are said to have been stirring up the i)ea.santry. 
'riie ]x:asants have undoubted grievances and the 
Government has made belated promises of redress, 
undertaking to ab()li.sh the hated system of middlemen. 
Such disturbances are not only deplorable in them- 
.s(dves, but they might easily bring about international 
complications. Neither Austria nor Russia can afford 
to see an agrarian jacquerie blaze up heaven high just 
across their frontiers. No one can say how far such a 
conflagration might spread, and when once the interna- 
tional tire brigades are called into action to extinguish 
the conflagration in their neighbours' territories no 
one knows how soon they may come into collision 
with each other. 

The smouldering anti-EuroyF^an 
France feeling in Morocco last month 
Mopoeeo. flared up into momentary flame. 

On March 20th the inhabitants of 
Marakesh, seeing a geodesic signal on the roof of a 
Dr. Mauchamp, a Frenchman who had lived in the 
city for the past eighteen months, believed that some 
dire machinations were going on. 'Fhey promptly set 
u]x)n the doctor and stoned him to death, *and 
threatened other Europeans with a similar fate. The 
outbreak seems to liave died down as quickly as it 
originated. It is a symptom of the general state of 
unrest that exists in Morocco, but it doeff not 
api)ear to have been the result of any concerted 
action. The incident, the last of several isolated 
manifestations of native ill-feeling, has convinced 
the French Government that the situation requires 
tirni handling. With the unanimous concurrence 
of the Chamber the Go^eriimcnt ordered the 
occupation of Ujda until satisfaction should be giwen 
by the Sultan for the murder and a guarantee obtained 
for the future maintenance of order by the immediate 
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organisation of the Morocc'an polire force, 'fhis step 
was promptly taken. Ujda, a tumble-down town of 
some 10,000 inhabitants, situated seven or eight miles 
from the Algerian frontier, was occupied by French 
troops without opposition on March 30th. 'Fhe 
didiculty of the situation docs not lie so much in 
Africa as in Kurope, for Morocco has taken the place 
of l^gypt as one of the storm-centres of international 
relations. 

When I was in Johannesburg three 
The Triumph years ago I told the Itoers that I 

Botha. would rulurii in fi\o years to fiml 

them ‘‘the most prosperous, the 
most contented, and the most hjyal of all the subjects 
of King Edward.” It seemed a bold i)rophecy at the 
time, but 1 knew my countrymen, and I knew my lioers. 
To-day no one doubts that I was right, 'riie most 
dramatic vindication of my conlidenee has been 
supplied by the month just ended. It opened with 
the solemn installation of (k-ncral Botha as j^iime 
Minister of the 'rransvaal. It closed with his 
departure from CajH^ 'I’own, amid the congratulations 
of the world, to take bis place among other British 
Premiers, at the capital of the Empire, in the Colonial 
Conference. The advent of ( leneral llotha’s Ministry, 
its decision to dismiss the (duncse from the mines, 
and the triumphal j)rogress of its head as he goes to 
participate in our most Imfvjrinl of Councils, form 
together a notification to all the world that the Transvaal 


has been given back to the Boers ; that, so far as is 
possible, the criminal work of the war has been 
undone, and that Milnorism has been c.Ypelled root 
and branch from South Africa. The British flag, it 
is true, waves over the IVansvaal. The Boers are 
subjects of the Briti.sh King ; but to be a .subject of a 
British King is no strain upon anyone’s loyalty. For 
the loyalty of British subjei'ts is only claimed by an 
ideal sovereign w'ho c'an do no wrong. If any of 
those who wield his authority and act in his name do 
anything that' is wrong or unjust, then the first duty 
which a loyal subject owes to his ideal sovereign is 

energetically to rid his actual monarch of these evil 
advisers. All, or nearly all, the trouble in South Africa 
afose from ignoring the difference between loyalty to 
the King and obedience to Win satraps. The satrap 
always tries to make ou. that loyalty to the sovereign 
entails obedience to his Ministers. Hence the Boers 
were taught that loyalty to the (^)ueen involved sub- 
mission to Lord Milner, to Mr. ('hamberlain, and to 
Dr. Jameson. As a matter of fai l, the more loyal a 
British subject is to his sovereign the more violently 
must he revolt against the evil advisers of that sove- 
reign who are doing wickedness in his name. 

Jt may bcj objectcil that the sacred 
iVhy the Boors ^'Ight of insurrection may shelter 
are i.cyal. itself umler the guise of loyalty. 

The objection is .sound. The 
fact is true. Loyalty lingers in Great Britain as a 


4 3 2 



Before the Dave of a Constitution in the Tnnsvael. 


inM.«Ung pictut. re«.U Ih. old <Uy. of ihc Tmiwvial E«c iidv.. ,Mr .Krup .^h b oouncil .re IbtcninB to . typical dqutation of 
1. Mr. Kruger. 2. Hr. Beltz. 3. General Jouhert. 4. General CronJe. 6. General Koch. 
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iiy >H t*J t/ie /•/ •* /*•/>/. // "I 

History Defeats Itself. 

SiiAOK OF i*Ai'i Kki'oi |{ : •* \\ h.il ’ \'o\\\.\ Pt.iuiW: Well, these- 

Kiiglish «/ > * slag^wi* Imiii.niiiy ’ ' ’* 

useful political fon t* In •can. sc the Puritans discovcrecl 
the secret of making war on the Kin^ in the name of 
the King. When once the Moers realised that funda- 
mental truth in nuulern ptdilics they had no longer 
any objection to profess lo\ally to the King in the 
abstract, knowing that tlu y ihtrehy aetjuired a tiiar 
tcred right to oppo.se tt) the nltennost i;verything 
done in his name of which ihi-y disapj>roved. 
No sooner had the ikw Premier taken the oath of 
office than^he sent as his messiige to the Jlriti.sh 
{K^ople the memorable words, ‘’(beat Britain will 
never have cause to regret the trust to-day plac'ed 
in the Boer people.” His last words before 
embarking for London were ; •* 1 intend to tell the 
Itnperial Government and the British i)eople that 
wcl shall be pleased to c.o-oi>erate with them. 'I riie 
South Africans desire this co-oix:ralion.” Confidence 
and co-operation have proved themselves more 
powerful than <\annon : methods of barbarism have 
been vanquished by methods of brotheriiood. Cieneral 


Botha will be the hero of the (^^lonial ('onference 
and the lion of the season. Captive Soiitii Africa - 
to vary the Horatian line - has taken captive 
her Imijerial conqueror. 

The Colonial Pnjmiers have 

The Colonies already begun to arrive from the 
nnd " rill 

the Conference. quarters of tlic globe. Sir 

Joseph Ward, of New Zealand, 
who hail the farthest to come, was the lirst to reach 
l.ondon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has decided that, after 
all, public business in Canada will permit him to he 
present at the opening meeting of the C!onferencc on 
the fifteenth. Tin* most conspicuous figure among 
lh(; Premiers represeniing the st'lf-governing States of 
the Kmpin* will, as has been said, be General Botha. 
'Phe time the I’remiers will he abU* tosiiare. from busi- 
ness is already ])retly well filled with banquets, fetes 
and s|)eeches, wbihi new subjects are lii.ing added to 
the already crowded agenda of the ConfiTence. 'Phe 
real discussion will centre round two questions -tlie 
proposal to I'onstitute some permanent body to 
represent the ('olonics in thi* capital of the ICmpire, 
and the trade relations of its component parts. 'Phe 
C a[)e, New Zealand, and Australia have projwsed the 
estal)lishmeiit of a |)crmanent Im[H.‘rial Council, and 
some modest steps, sucti as the formation of a tx^rina- 



Phoiograph hy] [K. U, AftUi, 

Sir WilUam Lyne. 


nent Intelligence Bureau of the lilmpire, may be taken 
in that direction. Canada, as Sir Wilfrid laurier 
explained last month to the Canadian House ot 
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Commons, is intcrcstud in one ((uestion only — liuit of 
the intcr-trade relations of the Empire, ('anada ha<l 
made proposals, he said, but ihijy had not met with 
favour in Clreat Britain. She hail no new proposal to 
make. He recoj;nised that it was a (iiiestion the 
people of Grout Britain must decide for themselves, 
and he did not feel that they had any right to press 
the matter. “ 'Fhe British Empire,” he dticlared, 
“ can be maintained and can rest only upon 
the idea that every one of the nations that 
compose it must be allowed to determine for itself 
what is best for that nation.” His own ideal was a 
universal .system of free trade between all jjarls of the 
Empire, a policy, he believed, that would build the 
Empire upon an even stronger basis than it has at 



TrtiuHf.\ 


After-Effects. 

Dr. AsQinrii: ** Duwn .-iK.iiii ' Ah! siill iinForiiuT fi«uii ihc ffTn ts of 
the kill hit >ou i^ot iluiiiiK tin* lhic;i i'll, well, ,iiul this will 

pull you round. 

present, if that were possible. But such a system was 
•not prai ticablc at the present time. All that they 
could do was to show the w’ay ami point to the goal, 
and let time develop it later on. I'Acept for this utter- 
ance the Colonial Premiers have for the most part 
maintained their own counsel. 

'riicrc is much that is i);iradoxical 
** pre.sent slate of our nation il 

Danger ! '* ffnam es and of opinion about them. 

Our trade, as measured by ex])ort.s 
and imports, is in a condition of unprecedented pros- 
perity. Our credit, as measured by the low price of 
Consols, is in a condition of profound depression. 
This depression is largely due to the reckless way in 
which wc wasted hundreds of millions over the South 



** Discovered." 


“ MuNirii'Ai. Rrpokm ** Party: “Confoiind it, you’ve niiiR up before 
I’m re.idy.” 

[On Wednesday the sceietary of the London Munii:ip:il Socict) wiote 
to rt'piiili.iti: the suggestion th.it it ci>iild be de.srrihed us a political body 
Hut on Friday Mr. Halfoiir s.'iid that in the: election the Moderates 

rtMliM'd that the Priniruse laMguc found here .*1 legitimate sphere fur their 
self ileiiytiig .'iciivities.”! 


African war. Perhaps it has been fostered among the 
f)ro|)ertied classes by the frantic assurances of Tariff 
Reformers that the nation as a trading concern is on 
the down grade. Bui the wanton spendthrifts who 
are responsible for the South African folly and for the 
'1 ariff alarms have the hne impudence to charge the 
fruits of their wild exces.ses to the sober stewards 
wliom the nation has called in to rectify their blunders I 



Morning Leadt’r. ] 


MoiiiiuATB Party : ** Go it, 0I4 nuin. let *em lta\’e it ! Tve changed 
the record.” 

[The Moderates came into office on the L.C.C. u^ih a nwise of a tram- 
way policy of lower fares and profits in aid of rates. The Daify Mtul^ 
their organ, published an article on the subjtR't with the words in caifitals 
** PREPARE FOR DEARER FARES.” alleging falsely that the County 
Council tramways made no profit.] 
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The Imperial wastrels have fastened upon the social 
thrift by which the Government would improve the 
general condition of the ])eople as sure proof of coming 
confiscation and — Socialism! 'I’lic influcince of the 
Labour Party in the present Parliament, the speeches of 
labour members now for the first time reported with 
fre(iuency in journals circulating among the middle and 
upper classes, and the rapid development (^f the social 
policy of the London rounty Council, ollrnul an 
opportunity which was eagi:rly seized, 'riie scare w'as 
started, “ Property is in danger ! Socialism is advanc- 
ing 1 ” It has proved a clever cry. Property in l^mgland 
is one of the safest of things, yet it is al.^o one of the 
most timid. Its .stronghold -London —w'as simply 
swept with the panic. The Progrtissive majority on 
the London County ('ouncil, which has done so mu<‘h 
to heighten the value of the metropolis in wealth and 
health and beauty, was annihilated, and the alarmists 
were on March 2nd installed at Spring (Lirdens in 
overwhelming force. Happily the visinn tia of the huge 
machine which has been going so swiftly and steadily for 
these fifteen years is too strong to be seriously impi.^led, 
still less reversed, by the inexperienced majority on 
the new London County Council. A strange sequel 
was, however, the re-cmergencc of Lord Rosebery — 
first chairman of the Progressive London County 
Council,' remember ! — to beat the tom-tom of “ Pro- 
perty in danger ! ” Poor 1 ,ord Rosebery ! — “ croaking 
raven on a withered branch,” as with charming can- 
dour and humour combined he described himself ; — 
even “ the home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs ” 
could afford him no ark of refuge. Py i,ioi votes iv* 
440 Oxford University decided against the corvine 
candidate for the Chancellorship. 'Phe provinces 
have happily not yielded to the metropolitan attack 
of nerves. The electors of Hexham, who returned 
Mr. Holt (L.)by a majority of 1,157 ^^ver the Unionist 
candidate, evidently appraise more accurately the 
sound finance of Mr. Asquith, which will this month 
contribute about five and a (luarter millions surplus 
towards paying oif debt. 

The patience of ( irisclda has been 
The Patience overdone. I’ha.iks to the over- 
OrlMlda. cultivation of that Christian virtue 

by women, men have come to 
believe that the worm will never turn and that 
women can be tricked and cheati'd and befooled 
with impunity world withoift end. In the relations 
between the sexes — ^in the bastardy lawrs for instance, 
in the refusal to make seduction under false promise 
of marriage a criminal offence, and in scores of other 




Tribune.^ 

** Talked Out.’* Friday, March 8th. 

instances — men have so habitually played women the 
scurviest of tricks that they have come to regard it as 
quite in tlie order of things. Men would never 
dream of behaving to each other in the dishonourable 
way in which they constantly behave to women, 
and as v,umcn have put up with this for ages, the 
majority of men cannot understand why dear, patient 
(rriselda should not put up with it for ever. Hence, 
when the demand for woman’s suffrage is put forward 
seriou-sly in ParKament, the instinct of the man is 
always to cozen the woman. He will not say her nay 
with a good round oath and be done with it. He 
prefers to pnitend he is most anxious to oblige her, 
and then by the clumsiest of fraudulent pretexts he 
evades the discharge of his obligations. The pro- 
fessed suppc;rtcrs of woman’s sufi'rage in the House of 
C'ommons have done this for years. They did it 
again last month. Mr. Dickinson’s Bill was talked 
out, and then when a motion by Sir C. McLaren in 
favour of the principle of woman’s suffrage had a 
chance of being brought to a division, an adult 
suffrage Bill was introduced in order to burke the 
discussion. 

So in one way or in another the 
exclusively male House of Com- 
Gettinff Mad. aPows its members to baffle 

and evade the women who are 
pleading for a plain yea or nay to claims the justice 
of which both Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Balfour have admitted, and to support which 
400 members were pledged at the last General 
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IClcction. The House exists for the redress of 
grievanetis. Hut when the grieviinces ;ire only those of 
women, any atul every wretelied suhterfui'i- is resorted' 
to in order to t:vade the perforinanee of the duly 
which it owe,s to tlu* nitlion. l,e.t it reject their 
claim if it thinks well, hut don’t dodge it ! It 
is this misi:ral)le, eowiirdly, dishonest evasi(»n of 
facing the issue which explains and jiistilies the 
inii>atience of the SiinVagettes. 'rhere are seventy- 



rh>t»grapk hy\ \MauU and Fo.v. 

Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson. 


New Adiniial of ihv Urili'^h Meet. 

six of them now in gaol for attempting ii> 
march to the House of ('ommons to complain of 
the way in which their demands hive been cushioned. 
It is all very mad no doiihi. Hut there is method in 
the niadne.ss. It seemed very mad to us for the 
Ashantees to commit suiiide on their enemies’ dooi' 
step, but it was the it If i mu ratio of despair, and it was 
not without its uses. If sufficient women can be found 
to crowd and overcrowd the gaols rather than endure 
any longer the shuffling cowardice of the House of 


Commons, the House will at last he (compelled to 
debate the ([iiestii)n fully and decide on it fairly., 
'riiat is all thi; wonu;n ask. Hut so far they have not 
heeii able to get a division. L'ntil they get a fair 
answer, yes or lui, they will continui: to protest by 
geiling themselves locked up. If M.I’.'s will nol play 
the game, and play it fair, wliat are women to do? 

rhe forin.'ilion of the Secular 


Tho I'aliic.'ition l.eagiu! is one of the 

Secular Education 
Leairue. 


(Mitslanding jxirU nts which ouglit 
to warn both C'hiin h and Cliapel 
of ibc! inevitable le.Milt (»f lluir e.ijntiiiiied wranglings. 
'I he secular system is the only logical solution of the 
eiliication controversy, and if ihe ('hiircli and the 
NoneoiiJorniists persisi in fighting to the death over 
the right to have their respective tenets taught in the 
schools of tlu; nation, it is ihev, and they alone, who 
will be responsible for the ultimate exclusion of reli- 
gion Irn.u the national schools. The Secular ILduea- 
tion League, founded by Mr. H. Snell, 12, Leighton 
drove, London, has sctaired a (ieneral (Council 
of a Very repri*.M‘nt alive character, besides the usual 
war-lM)rscs of the secular army, it has nmiited various 
ministers of leligion, ineliidiing the Revs. K. J. 
Campbell, Silas K. Hocking, and Walter Walsh, who 
find themselves rubl)ing elbows with Mr. ( 1 . W. Foote, 
of the Fnrt/iinker, \dio is a member of Ihe l^xecutive 
C’omiiiitlee. Jn their manifesto they ])iit forward 
secular ediu ation as the r)ne way of yieace, and in 
reply to those who declari: that the nation w;!l not 
tolenitc* any secular system, they point out that at 
'Lrades Lnion ('ongresscs the skilled workmen, through 
thi*ir official representatives, have always registered 
overwhelming majorities in favour of sei'ular education. 

Lwo cases which came personally 
before me last montl) illustrate 
forcibly the existence of .a gap 
in the resources of civilisation. In 
order that human society can hold 
together, nol merely must juslic:e he done between man 
and man —it is, peihaps, ijremature to say between man 
and w(MTian ; hut, for the necessary self-complacency 
of the units which compose society, there ought never 
to be an uneasy sense that cruel injustice is being 
done to anyone without redress, because of the 
inability of the victims to put up the necessary funds 
to right their wrongs. It may be that the alleged 
victims have 110 real grievances. It may he that they 
arc crazy. But what Society ought to have a means 
of ascertaining is, whjthcr they arc wronged or 
whether they are erstzy ; and that in the two cases that 


A Gap 
In 

the Resources 
of 

Civilisation. 
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came before me Society does not seem at present to 
possess. No doubt if the comi)lainants who go about 
crying in the streets had money they could get their 
cases attended to by our Royal Courts of Justice. 
For law courts are like peniiy-in-the-slot machines. 
Money must be put in before justice can be brought 
out, and these unfortunates have not the necessary 
penny. 

'I'he first case was that of a lady 

The Case froiii South Africa, of Scotch ex- 

of 

Miss Littlejohn, traction, of the name of Miss 

J.ittlejohn. She claims to have 
a wealthy brother, from whom she alleges she has 
a kigal right to demand, undcjr the provisions of* 
a trust deed, the regular payment of an annuity, the 
arrears of which now amount to^j,ooo. JMir reasons 
which may be excellent, or which may be the rever.se, 
the money is not paid, and the lady is driven from 
sheer penury to spend night after night homeless in 
the streets of London, sitting sometimes for hours on 
her brother’s doorstej) in oiKi of \hc. West London 
squares, challenging arrest. She possc.sscs doi'uinenis 
signed by men learned in the law stating that her 
claim is legally sound, and that if the necessary f(‘cs 
can be paid the (.!ourt of (]han<'cry or some other 
(.'ourt will speedily right her wrong. 'I’his may be 
so or it may not. 'J'hii (jiiestion I am discussing is 
(juite independent of the nierits of (nthcr brother or 
sister. For after a period of more or le.ss prolonged 
tension, Miss Jattlejohn, being totally ]jenniless, 
gravitates td the workhouse and becomes an 
indoor pauper. According to her own story si.*- 
was turned out of tin; workhouse because her 
brother promised to pay a w'eckly pittance to keep 
her off the rates. Now this may be extravagant 
generosity on the part of the; kindest of brothers 
to the most aggravating of sisters ; but it does not 
seem right that anyone should be left to go at large 
charging any of His Majesty’s lieges with nil manmT 
of frauds and violation of trust without somebody 
being laid by the heels, ("ould not the workhouse 
authorities get the question settled one way or the 
other by bringing an action agam.st the relative 
alleged to be responsible for maintenance under the 
trust deed ? If he paid, it would afford pri»id facie 
evidence that her case ought to be looked into by 
the Courts. If he resisted, then the whole case 
could be gone into in open Court, and we should at 
least have the comfort of knf Aving that justice was done. 


The case of Miss Littlejohn is 
***** and**^'* however, as nothing to the case of 
Parr’s Bank. Horsfall, which has now, after 

several years, assumed the dimen- 
sions of a public scandal. 1 am neither a share- 
holder nor a dcf)ositor in Parr’s Bank, but I am a 
citizen of London, and feel a certain degree of smug 
complacency in my confidence in the sterling honesty, 
unimpeachable integrity, and solid foundations of 
British banks. Whenever I take ray walks abroad I 
am confronted wuh one or anotbcir of the innumerable 
branches of “ Parr’s Bnnk.” Parr’s Bank is indeed 
the most conspicuous of all banks, and we ought to 
feel correspondingly proiul of its renown as a typical 
British banking institution. But thanks to this 
gentleman, Mr. Horsfall and a most respectable- 
looking genlU;man he is — all my smug compla- 
cen('.y has been destroyed. Parr’s Bank, instead 
of ministering to my national and civic pride, is 
beroming a positive' eye-blister, and all owing to Mr. 
Horsfall, against whom I owe on this account no 
small gru(lg(;. For this most benevolent-looking, and 
cerUtinly tuo.st persevering, gentleman bombards the 
public with pamphlets of 300 pages and more, in 
wh.ich he sets forth with terrific iteration and 
reiteration the most damning charges against Parr’s 
Hank. ’I iie.se charges may all be the merest 

moonshine or the mo.st malignant libels. But 
they are most explicit, most detailed, and 
they are n;peated with a savage intensity of 
earnestness wbi*:h produces a very uneasy im|)ression 
upon the mind of the reader. Now', why is Mr. 
Horsfall not sent to gaol as a criminal libeller 
if his .statements are untrue ? He has been 

making for five years now charges which, if truc^ 
would make out Parr’s Bank to be heading straightway 
to the aby.ss in which Whitaker Wright was engulfed. 
Why is he not prosecuted ? I'he fact that he is still 
at large maki;s me feel (piite creepy whenever I sec 
“Parr’s Bank” written up in large golden letters on 
any building in London tow'ii. The scandal has 
attracted attention even in Paris, where press com- 
ments of a very unpleasant nature have begun to 
appear. Surely this nuisance ought to be abated. 
Parr’s Bank, like Ccesar’s wife, ought to be above, 
suspicion. But if it refuses to vindicate its own 
reputation, perhaps Mr. Lloyd George might put the 
machinery of the Board of Trade in motion to clear 
up this mystery. 



Facts and Figures for the Second Peace Crusade. 

A HANDY CATECHISM FOR CRUSADERS. 


T he following compc^ndium of material will be 
found useful for all those who wi.sh to do their 
part in rousing public of)inion to a s(‘nse of the 

importance of making effective use of the great 
opportunity offered by the Second Peace Conference 
at the Hague. 

What is the Second Hague Conference ? 

'Phe first Parliament of Man that has ever been 
summoned on this planet. In 1809 only twenty-six 
Governments met at the Hague. In June all Govern- 
ments will be represented, save the Negro Republic 
of Liberia and one Central American Republic. 

Why was the first Hague Conference summoned? 
Because, in 
i8g8, the Tsar 
asked the Powers 
to arrest the con- 
staiit increase 
of armaments, 
whose growth 
threatened to 
precipitate a cat- 
aclysm, “ the hor- 
rors of which 
make every 
thinking being 
shudder in ad- 
vance.” Lord 
Salisbury de- 
clared that if 
armaments were 
not checked so- 
ciety was in dan- 
ger of “ a cata- 
strophe in which 
^civilisation itself 
^ mightdisappear.” 

What was ac- 
complished in 
1899? 

The Confid- 
ence unanimous- 
ly declared that 
“the restriction of military chniges, which are at 
present a heavy burden on the world, was extn nu-ly 
desirable for the increase of the material and moral 
welfare of the world,” and expressed its desire that 
“ the various Governments should examine the possi- 
bility of an agreement as to the limitution of armed 
forces by land and sea and of war budgets.” 

I.— ARMAMENTS. 

Has anything been done since then ? 

Armaments, instead of being arrested, limited, or 
reduced, have enormously increased. In Europe 
alone armies and navies which cost in 1899 in round 


numbers 205 millions sterling, cost in 1907 288 
millions. I'hcre has been an increase of at least 
30 millions more in the New World, and nearly 

10 millions in Asia. 

What does that mean ? 

It means that a burden that was declared to be 
intolerable in 1899 has become much heavier. In 
round numbers, mankind is paying 120 millions a 
year more for its armies and navies than it did eight 
years ago — an average annual increase of 15 millions 
a year. One hundred and twenty millions per annum 
is ec|iii valent to 4 per cemt. interest on a capital sum 
of 000, 000,000. 'Phat is to say, what is equiva- 
lent to a new 
national debt of 
3,000 millions 
sterling has been 
piled upon the 
shoulders of the 
toilers of the 
W(jrld. 

What is now 
proposed to be 
done? 

I'hc British 
Government, 
supported by 
America, Italy, 
Hungary, and all 
the smaller 
Powers, proposes 
to cry hall Not 
to disarm, not 
even to reduce 
armaments ; but 
to arrest the con- 
tinual growth of 
military and 
naval expendi- 
ture by a com- 
mon agreement 
to let the present 
estimates be the 
high-water mark, not to be exceeded for a term of, 
say, five years. 

Is there to be no reduction ? 

The British (Government has reduced its naval 
estimates by eight millions in two years and its army 
estimates by nearly two millions. It has offered to 
make still further reductions if other Powers will agree 
to do the same. It is not probable the Powers will 
at once agree to reduce* If they can first be got to 
stop increasing, they will then be more likely to agree 
simultaneously to reduce. 

Is this a party question ? 

No, it is a national question. The House of 
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Commons on May 9th, 1906, unanimously passed the 
following emphatic resolution : — 

That this House is of opinion that the growth of armaments 
is excessive and ouj;ht to be reduced ; .such expenditure lessens 
national and commercial cretlit, intenMfics the unemployed 
problem, reduces the resources available for social reforms, and 
presses with exceptional severity on the industrial classes ; and 
ity Ihcrcfore, calls upon the Govcrnmcnl to take drastic stcp*« to 
reduce the drain on national income, and to this end to press for 
the inclusion of the question of the reduction of armaments by 
international agreement in the agenda of the forthcoming Hague 
Conference. 

But did not Mr. Balfour oppose it (juite recently? 

No. He supported it. On March 5th Mr. Bal- 
four said : — 

The Prime Minister wa.s loudly and properly cheered when 
he expressed his aversion to the growing burden i»f armaments 
on this country and on all other countries. I do not sup|R»se there 
is a single man in this House wlio ilissents from bis aspir.itions. 
1 am ready to go furlher and say that if the right hoii. gentle- 
man through the Hague Conference or by any »)lher machinery 
can really find a melluMl by which, consistently with the security 
of the Km]urc, lliis tmrden can be diminished he will receive the 
urianiinoiis and grateful thanks of every section of the eommiiiiiiy 
whatever may lx* their political creed. . 

Is the world more warlike now than in 1899 ? 

Quite the contrary. In 1899 there was no Court of 
Arbitration, and there were wars either just entled or 
just beginning all over the world. Now the whole world 
is in profound peace. There is only one dangerous 
question unsettled— that of the (Christian subjects of 
the Turk, But while the war risks have gone down 
50 per cent., the insurance charges have gone up 50 
per cent., which is not reasonable. 

Why does Germany object to discus.sing arma- 
ments ? 

Germany does not object on principle. She says 
she has fewer soldiers in proportion to population than 
cither Russia or France, and fewer ships in proiwrtiot! 
to her trade than any other Power. But as it was 
impossible to arrive at a unanimous deci.sion in 1899, 
she thinks it is not practical to rai.se the que.stion 
now. 

What is the British answer ? 

The reply of the British Government, that if 
unanimity cannot be obtained to-day the reason is 
that public opinion is not ripe. Therefore it is our duty 
to ripen public opinion, and the best way to ripen 
public opinion is to have the whole subject seriously 
debater! in the Parliament of the world — knowing that, 
if not at this Conference, then at the next or the next 
the cause will triumph. 

II.— ARBITRATION. 

Are armaments the only (jiiestion before the Con- 
ference ? 

By no means. There arc several other practical 
questions which await settloment. 

What is the first ? 

The adoption of an article making resort to arbi- 
tration obligatory in the case of all questions of a 
secondary nature such as do not involve either the 


national honour or vital national interests. This would 
have been carried in 1899 but for the opposition of 
Germany. If brought forward to-day it would pro- 
bably be carried, even if one or more Powers clissent. 
The assenting Powers <'an bind themselves to act in 
this way, even if the Conference is not unanimous. 

III.-THli FEACE BUDGET. 

What is the second ? 

The adoption of the principle that the time has 
come when the l^xecutive Governments of the world 
.shouhl actively undertake the work now very feebly 
jx^rformed by the Peace Societies in educating the 
public opinion of their .subjects, and in promoting by 
means of systematic, international hospitality the dis- 
jxirsal of national prejudices, ignorance, and misunder- 
standings. 

Will not this cost money ? 

It will cost a shilling and save many pounds. It 
is pro])osetl that the Government should make an 
appropriation for activii |)eace work and hospitality 
ba.sed upon the principle of decimal point one per 
cent, of the War Budgi't ; that is to say, they should 
.si)end one pound for active peace work for every 
thousand pounds they spend on preparations for war. 

What support is there for this proposal ? 

Two hundred Members of Parliament have signed 
a deelaration in favour of it. 'Phe Prime Minister 
has expressly acc epted it as a sound principle, and 
the Imperial C'hancellor of Germany, Prince von 
Billow, pledged himself to .sup])ort the British 
Government in this, which, lui says, is the only prac- 
tical way in which (h)vernments can work for [x:ace. 

What would it come to in hard cash? 

For us about ^^50,000 a year. A small part of 
this is rai.sed already and spent on the Hague Court, on 
various ix^ace missions, the Berne Bureaux, and other 
international work. About ;;^5,ooo would create an 
effective peace and educational propaganda, and the 
remainder, say ^40,000, would be available for inter- 
national hospitality. 

How is the diffi'ulty met at present ? 

By S(!nding round the hat; by doing things on 
the cheap ; by shirking the duty of hospitality 
altogether. When the French fleet came to Ports- 
mouth in 1905, they would have l>een most shabbily 
entertained if a public-spirited mayor had not sub- 
scribed ^4,000 out of his private pocket. When the 
London County Councillors went to Paris the French 
voted 3,000 to entertain them. When the Paris 
Municipal Councillors came to London there were no 
funds, and they had to be billeted on the County 
Councillors as militiamen are billeted on public- 
houses. 

Who would dispcn.se this hospitality ? 

The representatives of the nation, acting probably 
through a committee nominated by the Foreign 
Office. Kings entertain kings, an<l princes princes. 
In this democratic age we have not yet learned how 
to democratise our national hospitality. 
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IV,— AN INTERDICT ON SUDDEN WAR. 

What is the Ihinl reform? 

To increase tlie security against a sucicleu outbreak 
of war, Article 8 recommends that a |)eriod not 
exceeding thirty days should bt* interposcrl in'tween 
the final ruiitlire and the commencement of hostilities. 
That article .should l)c made obligatory. 

What is the text of .Xi tic lc 8 ? 

The sij»n:UnTy Rowers arc agrt-rtl in rcctiiiinu-mliiij' the appli- 
cation, wtirn cirt'uuist.iiices pcnnil, of special incdialioii in the 
folio will}; form : - 

In case of a serious <litri‘rence endangering llie pi-aci*, tin- 
Stales at variance shall each choose a Rower, U» whom they shall 
intrust the mission ot entering into direct coimminication with .i 
Rower chosen on tin* other side, with llu* object of pn*venling 
the rupture of paeiiie relations. 

During tin* jierioil oftliis inamlati*, the term of whitli, unless 
otherwise stipulated, cannot i*xceid thirty day-., the Stales in 
conflict shall cease from all ilirecl cominunii ation on the subject 
of the disj)ute, which is reg.iided as having been ieh*rreil e.xcbi- 
sivcly to the mediating Rower-^, who shall use their best clfi*it'» 
to settle the conlro\ersy. 

W'hat was the idea of this prnposal ? 

IV) make; war, which is an inte rnational dud, as 
civilised as a ilud, which is j)rivate war. In a duelling 
country no man, no matter how grossly he may U* 
in.sulted, is allowed to shoot or stab at sight. riu*y 
must always call in seconds, and until these seconds 
havt* had an opportunity of conlerring together with 
the view of avoiding bloodshed no duel can lake 
])lacc. Should they fail to conn)ose the ([iiarrel, no 
actual recourse to arms can take place until thi* 
prescribed lime has expired. 

What light does recent history shed u|K)n this 
proposal ? 

If it had been acted upon, neither of the two great 
wars that have been fought since it was drawn u|) 
would ha VI* taken placi*. * 

How w’ould it have stopped the South African 
War ? 

'riie South Afriean War wa:* brought about by 
mutual suspicion and distrust l)etwet*n the negotiating 
])ersons. If when the IJoers launched their ultiinatum 
demanding arbitration or war in three days, we <'ouUl 
have had thirty days in which new negotiators say 
Lord Paiincefote in pla»*e of Lord Milner, and Presi- 
dent Steyn in place of IVc.sidcnt Krttgc*r could have 
taken over the negotiations “ witli tlie object of pre- 
venting the rupture of ix’ac'erul rclntions ’’ ; there 
would have been no difhcully in arranging the one- 
tenth which Mr. Chamberlain admitted was all that 
was left to be adjusted, nine li*ntlis of his demands 
having been conceded by the Ho<t.s. 

But could it have stopped the Japanese War? 

It would certainly liave postponed it, perhaits for 
years, |)ossihly for ever. For the lim|XTor of Russia 
was resolved not to fight, and the Japiine.se demands 
were not rejected. He only put off* a final decision, 
never dreaming that Japan would h(*rself begin hostili- 
ties. If thirty days’ respite had been allowed for the 
s[x;cial mediation of, say, England and France, it is 
impossible to believe that peace would not have beeq 


preserved, especially as Russia was utterly unprepared 
for war, and the ICmpcror was resolutely opposed to an 
appeal to arms. 

What, then, ought now to be done? 

An article which, if acted upon, would have averted 
the hloorly wars which devastated Asia and Africa 
ought no longer to be merely a recommendation. 
More power should he given to it. 

How can that ho accomplished? 

Very simply, by converting tlie recommendation 
into an obligation and enforcing the obligation by an 
international boy<*oU. 

h'xplain the modus opeiwidt, 

'Phe sc<*ond Hague Conference should draw up an 
article soine.what to the following effect : — 

'Phe signatory Powers are agreed in declaring that 
if any Stales at variance resort to hostilities without 
allowing a periotl no! exceeding thirty days after the 
riiptun* ; or with employing either (.Article 2) Cood 
offices, (Article tS) Special iiiediation, (Article 9) Com- 
missions of JiKRiiry, or (Article iff) Arbitration, for 
the purpose of seeming a pacific solution of their 
differences, such a Stale shall he declared an offender 
.against inte rnational law, an international outlaw, 
and an enemy of the hiitnan race. And that during 
the* whole duration of such hostilities they bintl 
themsitlves to disc ourage by all tlu^ means in their 
power the lending of money by their subjects to such 
offending and outlawed State, and further declare 
that all goods exiiorteil to such outlawed State shall 
l)e liable to be lr(‘at^d as contral)an'l of war. 

Would such an i;iU rdict be effective? 

'Phere is jio doubt that it would be efficacious. 
'Phe power of the purser is almost as great as the 
|)owi-r of the sword. Neiitml nations are exposed to 
such inconvenience: by the outbreak of war thai they 
are well within I heir rights in imposing financial 
disabilities upon belligerents who tread under foot 
the prescriptions of intiTnational law. “ No special 
mediation, no war loans. No thirty clays of grace, 
then all your goods !>ecomp contraband of war.” 
Ja]xin could not have defeated Russia if that rule 
had been enforc'ed. 

But can wc forbid wTir loans ? 

No loan can he raised in France without the 
express permission of the Finance Minister. In 
other countries the disapproval of the Government 
would, in nine ca.ses out of ten, be sufficient to pre- 
vent the issue of a new loan. But, if necessary, 
legislation could empower Governments to punish 
with pains and ixinaliies those of their subjects who 
raiseci loans to benefit any State under the ban. 

Can we hoj)e for unanimity on this point ? 

Unanimity is necessary for a decision about 
armaments. El is not necessary for the im[)osition of 
the hoyi:ott. For only four nations — France, Britain, 
Germany, and the United States -lend money. If they, 
or even if the first two, were to agree to the interdict, 
special mediation aVid thirty days' grace would soon 
become the universal practice of civilised States. 
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V.—THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

\Vhal then is the duty of the hour ? 

1*0 do everything that can he done in pulpit, 
[)latforni, and press to arouse, educate, and express 
public opinion on this question. 

Why is this necessary? 

Because the (Governments will only act under 
pressure of the public opinion of their suhjt.'cts. 
Unless the peoi)les bestir th(Miiselvi‘s, not oiie-half of 
the great harvest w’ill he reaped that now is ripe for 
garnering. 

How can this best be done ? 

By everyone who is eaniesr eiulea\ curing to make 
others as earnest as h<‘ is himself. Ily seeing that he 
uses every means of puhlic'ly expressing his convic- 
tions that lie within his reach, whether hy preaching, 
sjH-aking, writing or talking. Ily getting up public 
meetings, towns’ meetings where possible, other niect- 
ings where a town’s meeting camiot he had, to pass 
resolutions for the encouragement of the (iovern- 
ment. 

Who ought specially to co operate in this work? 

'The Clergy and all Ministers of the rrince of 
Peace, the Free C'lnin h (.'ouncils, th(* Cliristian 
Endeavour Union. At the Frtr (Jluirdi Council held 
at Leeds in March the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed : -- 

“That the National h’rcM* c 'hunli i '»)iiiuil rrinirmses that the 
tortiu-oiniiig nu'ctiiig of the ll.igiu* ( '<niA.*iciuv i** .i cill of tiiHl 
ic* the t'hiiMiaii world to i.ikr |Ma<l'u.il Meps U)\v!inl'i the 
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estahlisliinent of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, and instructs 
iu Kxt:eutive (.'oinmitice, especially if no «>iher Church ol)ey.s 
that call, to take such measures a.s are within its power, through 
every council and every Free Church, to evoke a national 
response to this appeal for interiiath^nal peace and the brother- 
IuumI of the nations. 

“And that tliis Council feels that the .Sunday Itefore the 

meeting «»f the H.igiie Conference should be set apart for special 
prayer, and that seniions should be preaelie*! in every Free 
(!hiirch pulpit in support of the proposal to interpose special 
medi.ition with thirty days’ giace before the breaking out of 
war.” 

What resolutions d(» you suggest? 

Something like the following 

'rh.it this iiieeliiig heai'til\ eoiigrahilatc*'* Hi*! Maje'-ly’s 
fbixettmU'iil upon its delei inliialioii to biing the ipieslion of 
airotiiig the increase ol .Annainents before* the Hague t'oii- 
ferenee, anil e.nnestly desires iliat the Hrilisli representatives at 
the Coiifereiu e may olit.iin : - 

1. Universal nbligabuy .irliiir.ition for all secondary ipies- 
tions which do not involve national honour or vital national 

inlet esls. 

2. .\ l*i*n»-e Itiiiigel by which mie pound will be ilevoled Ut 
peace propaganda and inlernatii»nal hospii.dily fru' every l,ooo 
spent on tin* Army ami Na\\. 

3. I'he reliisiiig of loans to an\ Power tleil resorts to hosti- 
lities without first tiying to aveit wai by railing in special 
iiit'dialois ns rei'onimeiided bv .NilicleSof the Hague Conven- 
tion, and allowing thirty clays of giace after a rupture before 
it*sorling to arms. 

'riiat copies of the foregoing le.sointimi be signed by the 
t'hairmnn on In haif of this meeting and forw.inled to Sir Henry 
Cani|dH‘ll-lkiimerman, Sir Kdwanl (Grey, llie Manpiess of 
Laiwlowne and Mi .Mthur |. Halfour, ami the iiinnliers for the 
(onstituericy. 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE 



Our Napoleon at the War Office. 

A liapjiy ski'tcli by 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us."— ]>urns. 

M arch is not so prolific of pictorial humour as other 
months have been. Perhaps tli<^ humorists are saving 
up for the month that opens with All Fools* l^ay ! In 
lionic politics “ F. C'. G.** portrays Mr. Haldane as “ Our 
Na])oleon.” The ada[>tation of the well-known picture is ver] 
successful ; but surely our War Secretary belongs to the Teutonic- 
academic cast of mind rather than to the Napoleonic. The 
great caricaturist is more hap])y in sketching poor Mr. Ralfour 
as bf-ing pulled in opposite dirticlions by the Free Fooder and 
th(? 'I'ariff Reformer. Fit/patric'k, in /.epracauft^ hits off the 
probable result in a j)i(‘turc of Mr. (Iiamberlain as a retiring 
Wolsey handing over all his effects to Mr. Balfour as Cromwell, 
the effects being the broken egg of South Africa and Tariff 
RefiKin. The same writer applauds the bona fuies of Mr. Birrclfs 
attempt to improve the Irish business. 

'Phe victory of the Modcratt\s at the ratepayers* expense' in 
lht‘ London f!ounty Omncil ele(‘tions is shown with grim humour 
by “ F. C. G.’* 'The same forcible ])cncil spits as a March hare 
from (’olney Hatch the (dei)rijcatory) hint of the Daily Mail 

that (.)ld Age Pensions were to be 



It 'esiminsttr Caaftte,'\ 

The Unionist Party. 


[March iS* 


lUub in any c:isf, wc ti.uf to fiKht thr qiicsUon of a com tax wlietlier wc liknl it or no, for it 
clear that if the clectois would mil have a corn t.ix tbf> would iiut have the Unioiii'-t Parly. I’liey 
could not as a p.irlv clear themsches of whatever diHiciiIty wa« involved in the .suKgvstion of a fiH>d 
tax . — Mr Austen CfiitMfvriitin^ March 14.] 

til Kcuis tu me to xtand upon precisely the Name footing as raw matciial. Iloih are csseiituil, 
and without them the people cannot live. You might as well raise rwviiuc by putting ui excise upon 
water.— Saiuhmryt Ma*ch 14. 


scc'ircd by a huge loan ! 

“ Hop,” in the Sytbiey Bulletin^ 
holds up in ridiculous contrast the 
deplorable plight of the famished 
Australians who went to fight the 
Empire*s battle in South Africa, with 
the horde of plump Chinese, Hindus, 
negroes, and other foreigners who 
have tiourished in consc(tuencc. The 
troubles likely to arise with Japan 
over a AVhitc Australia, which tend 
to embroil John Bull, are used by 
“ Hop *' to show the ineffective con- 
tribution wrhich the Commonwealth 
makes to Au.stralian defence. 

'Phe resolute pursuit of the entente 
cortUale by oiir King is rather slyly 
satirised by Pasquino, 

'Phe sudden rise of Herr Dernburg 
offers occasion to three rollicking 
German cartoons. Perhaps the sug- 
gestion of Sintplicissimus of Dernburg 
as a modern Moses, with a modem 
substitute for the grapes of Eshcol, is 
the richest bit of humour this month. 



F.C,G. m Ike •• 


The Silly Ratepayer of London. 


Tokyo Tuck. I 

The Financial Situation in Japan. 


THere wm a silly Ratepayer^ 
Whw rude on a Moderate Beau*. 


They returned from the ride Ratepayer inside. The resoiirres pf Japan arr aiiiT>lc ciioii^li to make 
And a smile on the fiice of the Bear. Koud the deficiency of 150,000,000 yen of ilic budget. 







Makers of Discord. 


PkaCB : ** The jutirncy would be rcall v pleasant were ii nut lor the 
GOUi|nuiy.*' 


Having the Time of his Life. 

^BradUy m iht *• 



Current Aistory in Caricature. 


AUSTRALIA’S VIEW OF CHINESE LABOUR. 






i 








/, 


^4% 


Sydney Bulletin. | 

Returned Empties. 

Return of the Australian exilcn from South Afiica : A dc|iuiation of 
the ** Empire's Friends ’* who reaped the advanta^c^ of the w.« coiiie!i loscc 
them oflU 




.S rdtny /» tilt ' '///.] 

Solid Backing^. 

Hi'ii.* “look. hcie. ymmK man. ThU White Austnilia biMinets is 
•••' .Liple not iiiitie. Now, how iiiiich do yon back your principle 
wMh?’* 

Ai'si'kalia : " Well, iheic’s the old eiiiiboat Protector** 








’ISSm 
> 6 


Sydney BnUetinJl 


A Cordial Welcome. 


/' Tom Bent lavs that if the Duke of Connaught visits Australia he will 
raceive a cordial woioome from Victoria.** 

“ Cordial am*t the word for it^if ids in his pocket.'* 


ChM jMlIca Madita ■dya tiMt. BagItobflMa love m . ll 


Do yoM know, oqr lltlli aMO, I'oi very food of yoo, 
t tho devil oro yoo, oeid whefo do you Uvo?** 

IB'rom the •'Sydney Bulletin'*) 
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Hyt in the AtUinta “ '/etferinHian**\ lAfatau/ey in tfu ** Neva York World*' 

In the Shadow. 

n's (OMIM,, WlIhlllKH THEY I.IKK IT OK NOf. TIIK CONHUFTOR. 


fOii I lie railroads of fhc United States there has been foi a number of >ears :i steady increase in the tiutiiber of deaths and injuries to both employees 
and }Mss(Mi^<Ts. In mo^, petsoiis were killerl in thcrailiuads of the United States One emplu\ee was killed to every 447 employed, and one 

passeinter in c-vciy e,'ji67,<io(i. 'I'ln* cmnpaiative figures f('r (lr«Mt Britain arc one employee in cveiy 1,070, and one ixissenger in every g,ooo,ooo. 
" Accidents," Ktyb the A’eview, ** have become a national vicc.”J 
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Otr IVaAfv yaeotf,] L^iuttgart. 

Dernburgf the African. 

N,B.— 'I'liere'ft nothing the inan can*t do. 


** My nephew, Wilhelm, never thought of tAis 
iinifiirni, which is mure efleclivc th.in the finest 
Diange iiiontiiuetil. My Dutch niilU grind slowly, 
hut they giiatl cjicecdiug ucll.** 



(Zurich. 

The Kidwr’e New Tof. 


Herr Dembiirg, the German Colonial Director, will embark at IJsbun 
on May aoth on his tour to the German Afi-icaii Cchmies. in Gcriiiaii East 
Africa lie will l.c joined by a company of industrial caperts, wlio will acooiu- 
pany Herr Deruburg on his tour of inspection. 






SOME OF THE CHURCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS IN AMERICA. 

(x) In Pittsbure ; (a) In Kanina Ci^ ; (3) The old mother church erected In Boaton, 1896 ; (4) In New York ; 

(5) In Concord ; (d) In Denver ; (7) In Mfameivolia. 
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THE REV. MARY BAKER G. EDDY, 

Pastor Emeritus of the First Church of Christ Scientist, Boston, Mass. 


T he other clay I received from a firm of American 
publishers a stand-and-deliver demand that \ 
should name “the j^reatest man now living on 
the earth.” I did not venture to resjKjnd to thc^ 
summons. But if the best known of all American 
writers now living on the earth be not grossly mis- 
taken there is no doubt at all as to who is thc^ greatest 
woman now living on the earth. Acxc^rding to Mark 
Twain, M rs. liidciy, the founder of Christian Science, 
is that woman ; she 'and no other. TIis latest hook, 

“ Christian Science,” with notes, containing c<irrections 
to date (Harper Bros.), proclaims this with trumpet 
tones, so that all the world can hear. 

THE MOST IXTKRKSriNO PERSON IN THE WflRT I). 

Mark Twain is a humorist, the greatest of living 
humorists. Ihit he is, none the less for that, a pro- 
foundly earnest thinker, and a very serious writer 
u[)on subjects which interest him. What he says of 
Mrs. Eddy, although characterised by his u.sual vein 
of pictures(|ue exaggeration, is nevertheless serious 
enough in all conscience. Tht! man you can feel it 
in every page of his hook — is fa< e to face with a 
problem wdiich he has not solveil, which he knows ht: 
has not solved, and whicli, as is usual with unsolved 
problems of great magnitude, leaves him ill at east*. 
His contribution to the controversy sctHes nothing, 
not even to his own satisfaction. I'lie only thing he 
is cpiite .sure about is that 
Mrs. Eddy did not write 
“ Science and Health.” 

But that is a small matter. 

Whether she wrote it or 
another, she admittedly 
built upon it a new re- 
ligion -a religion w^hich, 

Mark 'Fwain himself be- 
ing judge, works miracles 
of healing, both mental 
and. physical, and which 
he frankly but ruefully 
admits has in it the pro- 
mise and potency of divid- 
ing Christendom vrith the 
Catholic Church. If this 
be so, we can understand 
that he is not joking when 
he says of Mrs. Eddy ; — 

Closely examined, painstakingly studied, she is easily the 
most interesting person on the planet, and, in several ways, 
as easily the must extraordinary woman that was ever born 
upon it. 


A PALPABLE MIRACLE OF OUR DAY. 

Anyone w lio ever strolls into a “ Church of Christ 
Scientist,” or who tries to master “Science and 
Health,” after” he has overcome his first feeling of 
boredom and repulsion, is compelled to admit that 
th(Te is something in it miraculous that transcends 
the ordinary experience of every day. 'Fhe mediaeval 
story of the Jew who became a Christian after wit- 
nessing the unspeiikahle corruption of Rome under 
the Borgias, because no religion not Divine could 
ix)ssibly have survived siicli abominations as were 
then associated with the Catholic Church, illustrates 
the reason why 1 am compelled to do ol)eisance to ■ 
Christian Science. The service in Christian Science 
chun hes and the (!ontents of the Bible of the new 
creed scfMii of all things most calc ulated to destroy all 
inlcTest in the eult and to damp dow'n enthusiasm. 
There is no appi*al to the reason, to the emotions, or 
to the senses. There is nothing to attract, everything 
to repeal. When Elijali in his famous challenge to the 
priests of Baal demonstrated the might of Jehovah by 
drenching his altar with water before calling down 
fire frc.ii Heavim, he acted very much as Mrs. Eddy 
has done by her writings and lier method of worship. 
She has deliberjitely aggravated every difficulty which 
stands in the way of the ac'ceptance of her religion. 
She has stripped it to the skin of everything that is 
calc ulated to attract attention, to stimulate the imagi- 
nation, or to convince the 
intellect. And yet not- 
withstanding this, ("hris- 
tian Science flourishes to 
such an extent that Mark 
Twain declares “ 1 believe 
that the new religion will 
cotiquer the half of 
Christendom in a hun- 
dred years.” 

IHE GRcnVTil OF 
CHRISTIAN .SCIENCE. 

The [progress of Chris- 
tian Science - it has 
already 660 churches, 
and charters a new branch 
every four days — is ac- 
cotnplishccl “without 
frenzied revivals, without 
uniforms, brass bands, street parades, comer 
oratory, or any of the other customary persua- 
sions to a godly life.” It rejRjIs rather than 
attracts converts Mark 'Fwain, it is true, 
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Mark Baker. 

Mr Kcltly’-i iatliur. 


maintains that this is duo to hrr tine astuteness 
and knowledge of human nature : “ Mrs. liildy 
knows that wlion you ('annot j^et a man to try, 
free of cost, a new and eft'eetive remedy for a 
disease he is afilicted with, you can generally sell it 
to him if you will pul a price upon it which he 
cannot afford.” But that explains nothing. Merely 
to put up a barrier is not enough to make peo[)le 
climb over it. Would the public read their Bibles 
better if no Bible could bt; bought for less than a five- 
pound note ? 'rhe Bible Society raises vast sums 
every year to distribute Bibles at less than cost price. 
Not so Mrs. Kddy. Mark 'I'wain points out tltat the 
Bible, containing a million words, can be bought for 
7 Jd., whereas not a copy of “ Science and Health,” 
which contains only 180,000 words, can be bought for 
less than t as. or 34s., although the cost of its production 
cannot exceed 7 Jd. for the cheaper edition, or 3s. 4d. 
for the dearer. Churches advertise themselves by 
recounting the services they render to the poor and 
the afflicted. Christian Seicnce has no charities ; 
yet it prospers. 


THK SKCRKT OF ITS SUCCESS. 

Mark 'i’wain gives us the reason, but he canno». 
explain how that reason came into being. C^luoting 
an orthorlox preacher, he says : - - 

lie crmceiled ihat ihis ik-w ('iiristiaiiity frets ils possessor’s 
life Irorn frets, fears, vcx'itious bitteniess, and all sorts of 
imagination-propagated maladies and pains, and fills his world 
with suiishine and his heart with gladness. If (duistian Science, 
with this stiipeiulous e((iiipment — anti final salvation added 
cannot win half liie (Miristian globe, [ iniisi be badly mistaken 
ill the make-up t)f the human race. 

But how “ this new Christianity ” docs the trick 
Mark Twain does not explain. And his explanations 
of the faults in M rs. liddy’s character and the auto- 
cratic system of the Church of Christ Scientists add 
to the mystt^ry, instead of dissipating it. 

WHO IS MRS. KL)I>Y? 

Who is the Rev. Mary Baker (1. JCddy ? McClures 
Ma:;^azine has been publishing in America “the 
story of her life and the history of ('hristian Science,” 
by (icorgine Milrninc, who promises to become as 
famous as Miss Ida 'Farbell, who published in the 
same magazine the story of Standard Oil. She has 
sjxint tw'o or three years in mastering the subject, and 



Mra» Mark Baker. 

Mrs. Eddy’s own mother died in 1849 : Baker was her itepmother. 
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hur biography, so far as it has appeared, seems to be 
conscientiously written without any at)parenl i)ias. 
The British rights in these remarkable articles have 
been ae(tuired by the Woman at Home, anti the first 
instalment appears in the April number. Ity the 
courtesy of the publishers we are enabled to repro- 
duce some of the [lortraits in this article. 

HKR llVSl'ERICAI. C.lkl.llooi). 

This American ])rophetess was born of good old 
Ni'W Kngland stork in New IFampshire, on July 16th, 
1821. Her father, Mark Baker, was the descendant 
of men wlio for two hundred years had farmed in that 
State. He was a (]ongregationalist of the old school, 
who died in 1865, at the age of eighty. lie was 
“ igncjrant, dominating, jias^ionate, fearless. He drove 
the sharpest bargains, paid his workers the smallest 
wages.” But he “never cheated a man, and he 
glways sacredly kept his word.” He was a strong 
advocate of slavery, oiienly rejoiced over the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, aiul so strict a Sabba- 
tarian that he made his six children, after attending 
service on Sunday, sit qiiic'tly \Aith folded hands all 
the rest of the. day. His children resembled him in 
being high-tempered, headstrong, and cranky. Mary 
A. Morse Baker — who was alterwards to become 
famous as Mrs. Eddy — was his youngest, and was the 
M/e of the village. She lived till she wa.s fifteen in the 
little farmhouse, whiire everyone worked twelve hours 
a day but herself. She was an interesting, beautiful, 
delicate child, with good taste in dress and a glorious 
head of hair. From her \outh 141 she was subject to 
fils of hy.steria : — 

They fn:qiH'iilly (’.'iini' 011 wiilKuil 1 lie slighti'sl warning. At 
times the :Ut:\ck leseinhlrU a cniivulsinii. M.iry pitched hi*:ul- 
Uiiig on the mile land kukcil, wrilliinn and screaininj.' 

in apparent agony. Again sliedroppcd limp and lay ninii^ •di'.s. 
.-Vt other times, like a iMUlepiie, ^lle l.iy rigid, almost in a slate 
of sus])eniled animal ion. 

KARl.Y CLMRAIJDIENCE. 

She was a sensitive child, clairaudient, and very 
psychic. She says in her “ Retro.spectioii and Intro- 
spection ” : 

“ For some twelve iiioiillis whim T was almut eight years old, 
I lepeatcdly heard a voice, calling me dUtiiiclly liy name*, three 
times, in an ascenrling scale. 1 tlunight this was my mother’s 
Voice, and sometimes went to her, beseeching her to tell me 
what she wanted. Her answer was always : ‘ N«ilhing, child ! 
What do you mean?* Then 1 wo»dd >ay : * Moihcr, who 
call me ? I heard soniehtwly call lirce lime.*» !’ This cmi- 

tinued until I grew discouraged, and my mol her \^as |)erplexe(l 
and anxious.*’ 

At another time her cou'tin, Mehitahle Huntooii, heard the 
voice, and told Mrs. Haker about it. Then, accr)riling to Mr>>. 
Eddy, her mother advised her to answer in the words of Samuel, 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hearclh.” The voice came 
a^in, but Mary Eail not the courage to answer it. Wlurn she 
did get that courage there was nti response, nor did she ever 
hear the voice again. • 

At school her attendance was irregular, owing to 
her fits ; and when she was at school she wtu indolent, 
lolling on her seat, and constantly scribbling on her 
slate. When she was eighteen she was admitted as a 


Church memher, .although .she obstinately n:fused to 
admit the truth of the Calviiiistic doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

HKR KARLY KNVIRONMENT. 

Ill those days the Shakers, under their pro|ihetess, 
Ann Lee, w^ere making much stir in those parts, ami 
(ieorgini* Milminc draws a very suggestive parallel 
between the distiniuive doctrines of the Shakers and 
thost! now known as Christian Scienc'e. When Mrs. 
Eddy was twenty-two she married a bricklayer, George 
Washington Glover. He died of yellow fever six 
months after his marriage. Three months later was 
born her first and only son, George W. Glover, who 



Mrs. Eddy. 

An authoriscil (Mirtruit from an ciil fiainting. 


is now taking [iroceedings in order to secure an 
account of his mother’s financial affairs. 

TIIF. CfRUWN-UP »AHV IN THK CRADLK. 

Mrs. Eddy lived for the next ten years upon her 
relations : — 

Mrs. (ilwvcr’s liystcrical spells* liccamc nmre violent as slie 
grew older. Fi»r incmtlis at a time she liv«*d in an almost con- 
tinuous stale t)f collapse. She ua** given to long and lonely 
wanilerings, especkally at night. During her many illnesses her 
family would leave her in becl, aj>p.ireiuly helpless, and return- 
ing a moment later find that she had disappeared. C>ne mimi- 
festation of her luthological condition was a mania for being 
rocked or swung. Mark Baker frc(|uently look the grown 
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WDinaii ill his arms, i 1 rop|ie«l into a hi;; rorkiiij^-clinii, and 
sonthril lirr tn sleep like .1 hiihy. Then lie e.iiricfi hei to IxmI, 
gently tiukerl lu*r in, and stealthily tiptued nut df the rocmi. 
Mrs. Tilton, when Mary slayivl at her house, iierfurined likei 
service. Usually, at the 'rilton Iniiise, the task h*ll to one John 
Varney, the man of all work. lie, like the memhers of her own 

family, rucked her lu sleep iii his anus. 

'rhuii a cradli! was tnade in whieli she would be 
ror.kcd for hours. H<;r falhcr always had to carry her 
upstairs. 

MKk .SkCoM) MAKRI.MU:. 

When, after ten years* widowhood, she married 
a dentist, J>r. Daniel Patterson, the hridej^rooni 
had to t^arry her downstairs to chiin h and upstairs 
after the ceremony. Her new hiisliand was ex- 
tremely poor, very miforlunale, and in 1873, "hen 
she w'as filty-lwo years of age, .she divoreetl him on 
the ground of de.sertion. Kor lier son she seems to 
have had no atreclion. Site si;emed, indeed, to liave 
for him a jiositive aversion. “ Mary,'* said Mark 
Baker, ‘‘ acts just like an old ewe sheep that won’t own 
its lamb. She won’t have it near her.” 

UK. i,>t;iMHY II KR IK/VCHKR. 

When shti was forty years of age she ha<l heien 
practically bedridden for six or seven years. It was 
believed tliat she suffered from an alfection of the 
spine. In 1862 she heard of a tiiiiid-healer, Dr. 
(^.uinil)y by name, who, after some exfierieiice of 
mesmerism, discovered I'lie Science of Health,” 
which he sometimes described as “Christian Sciemu;.” 

Dr. (Juimhy was a very good man, a great healer, 
and the original iiivetilor of the ilifference between 
“Mortal Mind” and the 'True Mind, which is the 
funda mental idea of Mrs. Kddy’s doctrine : 

IIU iiicllitnl wji-^ Miiiplirny itscll'. The iiiciliiMl piofiNsioii 
constantly harpnl on llir uUm nf sickiir-is ; (Jiiiinliy ciin'>t:intly 
harped mrlhe idea of IkmIiIi. The doctor lohl llu* p.itient ili.il 
itisease was iiievilabU*, man’s natural irihcnt.mec ; (Juimby udd 
him that iliseasc was merely an “error," that it was ereated, 
“ not by t*n)d, but by iiiaii," and that health was the tine and 
M'ieiilifu: state. “The idi*:i that a beneficent <«kI had any- 
ihiny to do with disease," said tjiiiinby, “ is Miperstiiion." 
“ Disease," leails another of his in.imi'icripls, “ N false reason- 
ing. True sci(*ntil\c wisdom is health and hapiiiness. K.ils<^ 
reasoning is sickness and ile.iih." .\g.iiii he says : “ This is my 
theory : l«» put man in po-.se'.'.ion of .1 scienee that will destroy 
the ideas of the sick, aiul teach man oiu- living profi-ssioii uf his 
own identity, with life fiee fiom error aivl «lisease." 

Mrs. Eddy — Mrs. Patterson she then was -came 
to see Dr. Quimby, and in a week was restored to 
perfect health. She became an enthusiastic disciple. 
'Pwo years later she s|)ent two or three months in 
Dr. Quimby’s society, drinking in his teachings, copy- 
ing his nianus(!ripts, and learning whatever he liad to 
teach h(!r. When she left him he gave her “ absent 
treatment,” on one occasion sending his astral body 
to visit her in her room. She s[)oke to it, but it 
turned and walked aw^y. 

HF.R SPIRITUALISTIC PHASE. 

About this time she became intere.sted in 
Spiritualism. She went into trances, when she was 
controlled by her dead brother Albert, who used her 
lips to tell her friend Mrs. Crosby not to put entire 


ctinfideiice in his sister, for “ while his sister loved me 
as much as she was capable of loving anyone, life 
had been a severe experiment with her, and she might 
us«? my sacred confidence to further any ambitious 
purpo.ses of her own.” From which it w’ould seem 

that her brother knew his sister very well. Spirit 

letters followed. Mrs. Eddy, in after life, declared : — 

“ Wi* nrvKr were a Spiritualist ; an<i never wi*rc, .nnd never 
coiiltl lie, ami never a(lmitte>l we were a medium. We have 
explained to tin* clas.s calling themselves Spiritualists lunv their 
sigii', and womlers wt*re wniiight, ami have illu'^lrated by doing 
them ; hut at the same time have said, This is not the work of 
spirits ami I am not a medium ; ami they have passed from our 
pre.sence and said, Behold the proof that she is a im*dinm ! " 

For which conduct on their part there was at least a 
primA facie casci. 

HER INUEIirEDNESS TO UR. OUIMBY. 

In 1865, when Mrs. Eddy was forty-four, Dr. 
(^)uimby died at the age of sixty-four done to death 
by overwork, against which evcMi his Christian 
Science had no cure. Mrs. luldy wrote elegiac 
verses to his memory, two of which may he quoted 
as an acknowledgment of her indebtedness to his 
teachings : — 

To mourn him less ; to mourn him iiiori* wen just 
If to his memory ’twcrc a tribute given 

Kor evi*ry solemn, sacred, earnest trust 
l)eiiverei.l ti> us (*re he rose to hcaM:n. 

Heaven hut the happiness of that calm soul, 

Hrowing in stature to the throne of God ; 

Rest should reward him who hath made us whole. 

Seeking, though trendilers, where his foot-.teps trod, 

THE FOUNUINO OF THE CHRISTIAN SCirCNCK CHURCH. 

She urged one Julius Dresser to take tip the master’s 
work. But two years later she appears to have 
decided that it was she, and none other, who was 
called to fill the vacant place. In 1866 she claims 
that she was led to the discovery of Christian Science. 
In 1867 siie started the first school of (Christian 
Science Mind-healing in Lynn, Mass., with only one 
student. In 1870 she copyrighted her first pamphlet 
on Christian Science, but did not publish it till 1876, 
although from 1867 to 1875 copies were “in friendly 
circulation.” In 1881 she opened the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College, where she taught the pathology 
of spiritual power, charging students twenty pounds a 
week ! In seven years four thousand students passed 
through it. Even supposing each only took one 
week’s lessons, this represented a total of ;^8o,ooo. 
This is a minimum, for the college term was three 
weeks. Mrs. Eddy had struck oil. 

In 1879 she established the first Church of Christ 
Scientists, without a creed, and with twenty-six charter 
members. From such small beginnings arose the 
present organisation, of which Mark Twain says in 
1920 there will be ten million Christian Scientists in 
America and three millions»in Great Britain. 

MARK TWAIN’s STUDIES. 

Mark Twain’s study of Christian Science was carried 
on in his desultory fashion over a period of some four 
or five years. His book contains within its two covers 
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a somewhat heterogeneous medley of observations, 
witticisms, and statements of fact which are not 
always consistent. He frankly admits this, here and 
there adding corrections in lootnotes to his earlier 
impressions. For instance, after declaring in the text 

01 an earlier article that 

of all ihc strange and frantic and inconiprt'hLMisihlo and unin- 
tc‘r])rctal>lc books which the imagination of man has created, 
surely this one (“ Seience and Health ”) is the priz.* sample, 

he adds the following penitential note : -- 

lannary, 1903. — 'I'lie first reading of any hook whose ter- 
minology is new an<l strange is nearly sure to lea\e the reader in 
a bewildered and sarcastic state of mind, liul now that during 
the p.i.st two months I have, by diligence, gained a fair aetpiaint- 
anceship with “Science and Health*' technical ilits, I no longer 
find the bulk of that work hard to uiidcrstanfl. — M. T. 

And to einpha.sise his regret he satirises, in a further 
note, his precipitate aaisiire by an elaborate sarcasm 
at his own expense. 

Till-; oPLNlNt; JOKK. 

Mark 'J'wain ofKins in his best style by a V(*ry 
humorous description of the w’ay in Avhich he first 
made the ac(|uaintaiice of Christian Science. He had 
a had fall when travelling in the 'lyrol, and a (iiristian 
Science healer m(‘nded his broken hones, iiie inci- 
dent may or may not have hapi>uned, Init it is told 
with all the humorous tixaggeration which first endeaied 
the author ot “ liie New rilgriin’s Progress’* to a 
laughter-loving world. 'Phe healer tells him that he 
needs no healing, his sulfering is purely imaginary. 
He replies : — 

“ 1 am full of imaginary tortures,’’ 1 s.d«|, “ but 1 tlo nof 
think r should be any more unconifortabh* if ihcy wore real ones. 
What must T do to gel rid of them ? ” 

“ 'fherc is no necasion to gel ri<l of them, since* they th» in>t 
exist. They are illusions ]>ropagated by matter, ami matter h.is 
luj existence ; there is no such thing a^ matter.” 

And so he is prepared to receive the secret -llie 
Open secret — of (’hristian Science healing : 

“ It is quite simple*," she said ; “ the fundamental propi>silions 
of C'hristian Science explain it, ami they are suiiiinariseil in *he 
four following self-evident propositions: 1. Cj-r)d is all in all. 
2. (Jod is good. (lo<id is miiiil. 3. (hwl, Spirit, being all, 
nothing is matter. 4. Life, tiod, omnipotent <ioo<l, deny tlealh, 
evil, sm, disease. Then — now )iui see.” 

He accepts the formula, which, he says, works 
eiiually well when re|)eated backwanis ; all his broken 
bones knitted themselves together, the dislocated joints 
re.set themselves, and in the end 

Mrs, Fuller brought in an iteiniscil bill foi a crate of lm»ken 
bones mended in two hundred and ihirty-four places — one dollar 
per fracture. 

“ Nothing exists but matter ? ” 

“Nothing,” she answered. “All oLe is .suirstanccless, all 
Hsc is imaginary.” 

I gave her an imaginary cheque, and now she is suing me for 
substantial dollars. * It looks inconsistiint. 

MINOLED FEAR ANO FAITH. 

That is but the overture^ Phe re.st of the book is 
serious enough. Mark Twain is evidently fascinated 
by Mrs. Eddy, but it is a fascination of repulsion anti 
of-fcar. As the devils believe and tremble, so Mark 
Twain shudders as he avows his faith in the power 


and coming triumphs of the creed of which this strange 
octogenarian is the in.spired prophetess. He is under 
no illusions as to evils which it will bring in its train. 
His book is written apparently with the direct object 
of proclaiming to the world the approach of the worst 
spiritual tyranny mankind has ever groaned under. 
After describing the probable rapidity of its growth 
and extension, Mark 'Pwain predicts that Christian 
Scicnep will Ijccome 

in 1040 the governing power in the Republic- -to remain that 
piTmaneiitly. And 1 think it a reusoiiuble guess that the Trust 
(which is nlre.'idy'in mir day pretty l)rus(|ue in its ways) will then 
Im: the must insoli'iil and unseiTipuUuis ami tyrannical politico- 
religious nuisti'r that luis dominati'U a peoplt! since the palmy days 
of the Inquisition. 

THK CERTAIN rv UF ITS TRIUMPH. 

'J'o most pi.'oplf thi; possibility that (Christian 
Science is dcstiiiecl to attain such a position of influ- 
ence .seems mere lunacy. Hut Mark 'Pwain .sticks to 
his gun.s. He says : - 

Rt*membi*r its principal great oiler : t(t ri«l the race of pain- 
and disease. (Jan it iln so t In large measure, yes. 

He maintains lha! four-filths of the maladies which 
affect thi^ human frame art; amenable to treatment by 
C'hrislian Science can, in fact, be cured and per- 
manently banished by (Jhrislian Science, and he 
naturally asks, if it can rid the world of four-fifths 
of its pain and disease, win should the world refuse 
to cmi)race it ? He asks : 

Is it insanity to belh:ve that ('liiislian SiTenlism is destined to 
inak« Mit* most formidalde show that any new religion has made 
in the world sinee the birth and *>piead of Mohaniine<lanisni, and 
th:U within u cent ur) from now it may stand seer»n<l to Rome 
only, on numbers and pr>wer in ( 'hristt*ndoni ? 

WllXr l IIRIS'IIAN .-si IKNCK ACl.OM Pl.lSIlE.S. 

Hut the healing of physical pain and disease is only 
onc-half of the Scientists’ claim to attention, and on 
the justice of this other claim Mark 'Pwain is even 
more emphatic. He says : -- 

'I’here is ;i mightier benef.irtion than llie ht*aliiig of the body, 
and that is the healing of the spirit, xvliieh is ('Iiristian Science's 
t)ther claim. St' far as I know, so f.ir as I can find out, it makes 
it goiMl. Personally I have not known a .Scientist w'ho did not 
soc*m serene, conleiitcd, unharasMMl. 1 have not found an out- 
shler whose observations of Sci<*iitists furni.'%hed him a view that 
dilfercd from my own. Hut >y ant spirits, comfort of mind, free- 
dom from care — these happinesses wc all have, at intervals ; but 
in the spaces Iwlween, dear nn:, the black hours ! 'Hiey have put. 
a curse upon the life of every hiiimin being I have ever kmtw'n, 
young or t>Ul. 1 concede iii*l a single exception. Time will 
lest ihi: Sciencfj’s claii*i. If time shall make it good ; if lime, 
shall pn)v«! that the Science can heal the piasecuteii .qiiril ofinan 
and banish its troubles anil keep it serene and sunny and content 
— why, then Mrs. Kddy will have a inoiiiimeiil that will reach 
;ilK>ve the clouds. It is the, giant featuie, it is the sun* that 
rides in the zenith of ('Iiristian .Science; the auxiliary features 
are of miwn consequence. 

Measured by this standard, it i.-* thirteen hundrtHl years .since 
the world has produced any ‘M u* who ( ould reach up ti> Mrs, 
Kdtiy’s waisthelt. 

Figiiuilivel) speaking, Mr*.. Ivldy L already as tall as the 
Kift'eJ Tower. She is adding suipii-jingly to her stature every 
flay. It is quite w'ithin the probii hi lilies that a century hence 
she will lx.* the most imposing figure that h.is east its shadow 
across the globe since the inauguration of our era. 
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MRS. F.OI»y\s CIIARACTKR AND STYl.E. 

Mrs. Eddy’.s cluiracter, as it is rcvt^aled by her 
writings, her genuine writings, and her acts is 
far from commanding Mark J'wain’s admiration or 
respect. As a witne.ss, he says and tlu^ record of her 
varying testiinonic*s on the subject of her relations to 
Dr. Qiiimby appears to justify his remark- she is the 
most untrustworthy that the work! has heard since 
the late lamcntc:d Ananias quitted the witne.ss stand. 
Her literary style, he says, is characterised by : 

Dcm.-iI vacancy as regards lluiiiglit. 

Solf-roinplaccncy. 

riUTilily. 

Sentimentality. 

Afl'ectations iil‘ scholarly learning. 

Lust after eloquent ami fliiweiy expression. 

Uepetition of pel pnelie pictures! piene.s.ses. 

('oiifiisecl ami w.^mliMiiig statement. 

Metaphor gone in»am:. 

Meaningh'ss wor!ls, usctl because they are pretty, or 
.showy, oi umi'iiial. 

Sorrowful attempts at the epigrnhimatic. 

Destitution oi origin.) lily. 

Her character, as revealed by her arts, disi)lay.s a 
superlative egotism, an overweening ambition, and an 
in.sntiate lust for power. 

THK AN);I':L ok TIIK .\I'(U. AI.\T\SK. 

Mrs. Eddy’s claims, as set forth by her disciple.s, 
which appear to be endorsed by her acceptance of 
their homage, make her out to be a Divine being. 
The Virgin Mary —Jesus ('hri.st- Mrs. Eddy -appear 
to be the positive, eonijiarative atid superlative terms 
of the revelation of (lod to man according to this 
latest American religion. 

“We cun.seiou.sly declare’’ (.says Dr. Oeorge 
Tomkins) “that ‘Science and Health, with Key to 
the Scripturt!s,’ was lori*.told, as well as its author, 
Mary Baker Eddy, in Revelations x. She is the 
* mighty angel,’ or (Jod’s highest thought to this age 
(verse i), giving us tln^ spiritual inter] wetation of the 
Bible in tlie ‘ little book oiien ’ (verse 2). 'I'lius we 
prove that C’hristian Science is the second coming of 
Christ Truth -Spirit.” 

H)>w IIIRISIIAN .si IKNrisrs RKOARO HKR. 

'lo outsiders sht! sci'iiis to be a singularly unlovely, 
blaspliemotis old woman, l)ut lo lier followers (says 
Mark 'Fwaiii) she appears to be — 

P.Uicnt, gentle, I'>\ing, comp.is'^ion.ite, noble-hen rted, iin- 
sidfidi, widely cultured, spleiulully efjiiipticd miMitally, a pru> 
found thinker, an able writer, a ilivine per^m.ige, an inspirc^l 
messenger \vhi>se acts are dictated from tin* 'rhrune, and whose 
every utterance is the Voice of CiimI. 

She ha.s delivereil to lh<*m a religion whiih has revolutionised 
their lives, Ivinished the glooms that shmlowed them, and filled 
them and flooded them with sunshine and glailiiess ami ]>cace ; 
a religion whose heaven i.s not put oil to another time, \\ith a 
break ami a gulf Indwecn, but liegins liere ami now. and melts 
into eternity its fancies of the waking liay molt into tlie dreams 
of sleep. 

They believe it is a irbrislianity that is in the New Testa- 
ment ; that it has always been there ; that in the drill of ages it 
was hist through disuse ami neglect, and that this lienefaetor has 
found it and given it back to men, turning the night of life into 


day, its terrors into myths, its lamentations into songs of cmanci 
pation and rejoicing. 

Small wonder, then, that they worshif) even her old 
rocking-chair as Catholics revere the relics of the 
.Siiints : — 

Mrs. Kddy has this eflicimit worship, which is indifferent to 
opposition, untroubled by fear, and goes to battle singing, like 
CromwcH’s .sohlicrs ; ami while she has it she can cominaiul ami 
it will olwy, and maintain her on the thnme, and extend her 
imipire 

TirE NEW PATERNOSTER. 

What is the cs.sence of this monstrous farrago of 
incredible nonscn.se, of shrewd good sense, of mystical 
insight? Mrs. l‘Mdy’s spiritual interpretation of the 
Lord’s Prayer will suffice to illu.strale the curious 
jargon of the Scientist theology:- - 

“Our Father- Mot her (Ind, all-harmniiioiis, adoTtablc One. 
Thy kingriom is within iis. Thou ;irt ever-pres!*nl. Fiiable us to 
know, as in heaven, so on earth, < iod siijireme. Give us grace 
for to-day ; feed the famished alh*ctions. And infinite Love is 
i4-flected in love. Ami lawe learlclh iis not int!> lem])talion, but 
delivereth from sin, diseasi*, and death. For liod is now and 
tor evi*r all Life, Truth, and i.ove.” 

Since Mr. Voysey mutilated the J.ord’s Prayer by 
turning the sublime petition, Forgive us our tres- 
passes as w'e forgive those wdio trespass against us, 
into Forgive us our sins as we hope to be forgiven — 
surely the supreme example of unspiritiial banality of 
our time— there has been nothing quite like thi.s. 

CHRISTIAN .SCIENCE NOT MINP-HEAI.INi;. 

Mark TwMin wrestles vigorously with the problem. 
The following j)assages represent the net result of his 
prolonged cogitations ; — 

'flu* Christian Scientist believer that the spirit of Gxjil (life and 
low) jiervades the universe like .an atmosphere ; llial whoso will 
stmly .Science and Health can get from it the secret of how lo 
inhale that transforming air ; that to breathe it is lo be made 
new' ; that fonn the new man all sorrow, all care, all misciir's of 
the niinil vanish away, for only peace, contentment, and 
ineasiirele'is joy can live in that divine fluid ; that it iiiirilies the 
body from disease, which is a vicious creation of the gross human, 
mind, ami cannot continue lo exist in the presence of the Im- 
mortal Mind, the renewing Spirit of (lod. 

It is apparent, then, that in C'hrisiiaii .Science it is not one 
man’s iiiind acting upon another man’s mind that heals ; that it 
is solely the Spirit of God that heals; that the healer’s mind 
performs no oftice but to convey that force to the p.atient ; that 
it is merely the wire which carries the electric fluid, so to speak, 
and delivers the message. Therefore, if those things he true, 
mental -healing and Science-healing are sejiarate and distinct 
processes, and ii«> kinship exists between them. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 

'J'his i.s going too far. Mind-healing is very closely 
connected with Science-healing. The difference 
between them is chiefly in this, that the mind-healer 
docs not assert that the live wire which he switches 
on for healing purpo.ses is connected with the central 
dynamo of the universe. The Christian Scientist 
does. But if the latter is right, the former is working 
w ith the same force, only he refuses to recognise its 
force. A child who imagines that he makes the 
electric light by turning a button, and the electrician 
who can trace the current thus switched on from the 
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dynamos in the 
distant powers 
house, arc deal- 
ing with the same 
force, and are as 
near akin as the 
mind-hcaler and 
the ('hristiaii 
Scientist. For 
what is the heal- 
ing elfi<'a<:y on 
the mind ot man 
hut the Spirit of 
('lod, who is Life 
and Health and 
Power ? 

AN AMK.RICAN 
WITCII-OOCrOR. 

Mr.s. Eddy, 
however, regards 
inind-healcrs and 
hypnotists with 
the profound 
aversion natural 
to two of a trade 
who never agree. 

Herself a great 
mistress of magic, 
she brooks no 
rival near her 
throne. If any 
('hristian Scien- 
list has anything 
to do, even in thtj 
secret recesses of 
his mind, with 
mind - healing or 
hypnotism, he is 
east out of the Synagogue. In this article of 
the Christian Science Church Mrs. Eddy has a 
sceptre of despotism the like of which no Pope ever 
possessed. She shares it with the witch-doctors of 
Africa, whose right to smell out witches is one of 
the most familiar and most monstrous engines of mur- 
derous tyranny that ever exi.sted in the world until 
the days of Mrs. Eddy. Listen to the claim of this 
modern witch-doctor of the New World : — 

I possess a spiritual sense of what the malicious niontal prac- 
titioner is mentally arguing which LMiinoi be ileceivecl ; T can 
discern in the human inind ihoiighlh, r olives, and purpos*^ ; 
and neithbr mental arguments nor p.sycliic power can affect this 
spiritual insight. 

Hence she has but to allege that a disciple is 
secretly indulging in hypnotism, and out he goes : - 
“ She is sole accuser and sole witness, and her testi- 


mony is final and 
carries uncom- 
promising and 
i rr e m ediable 
doom with it.” 

THE NE\VE.ST 
IDOLATRY OF 
THE NEW WORLD. 

Of the church 
which Mrs. Eddy 
has founded, of 
the millions of 
followers whom 
she has gained 
throughout ^the 
world, there is 
no need to .speak 
here. It is a 
chun:h founded 
upon one book, . 
written or 
mothered by one 
woman. It is. 
Murk Twain 
says, the most 
dcsp)otically or- 
ganised society 
or church in the 
whole world. No 
Reader or, as 
we should say, 
minister --can be 
appointed with- 
out Mrs. Pkidy’s 
approval. Any 
Reader may be 
dismissed by 
Mrs. Eddy at any 
time. As if this were not enough, no Reader is allowed 
to make any commeutary of any .sort upon the inspired 
text-hook whic'h is proclaimed the sole Pastor of the 
Church of Christ-Scientist. The much-tlcTided Bibli* 
olatry of the Protestants is as nothing to this worship of 
the Book which has b^^en established by an unchange- 
able decree as the new idolatry of the newest church 
of the New World. And what an idol it is : Few 
deities in the Hindoo Pantheon can vie with it in 
shapelessness, in uncouth, grotesque unlovcliness. 
But it is a wonder- wijrking idol. It coins dollars, 
and it earns its miiat by healing the sick and banish- 
ing worry from the minds of its worshippers. Verily, 
wc feel disposed to cry : 'Pherc is no Pastor but 
“Science and Health,” and Mrs. Eddy is its 
Prophet. 



The Mother Church of the Chriatbui Scientists at Boston. 

This Triiiplc, the hfadiinavters of the Christian Scientists in Americ.'i, (:i>si /400,0m. rhe 
.«utliioiiuiii holds live thuiis.’iiid people 'I he or^u Cost /8,tx>o, Thirty lliuusaml Chi-istian 
Scientists went to llosttin for thci dvdicatiun. 
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71 .-PAINTING IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE: ALEX. BORISSOFF. 


I'liKKK is now on exhibition at the Grafton Gallery, 
in I.ondon, a collection of paintini^s unique alike in 
character, in origin, and in charm. 'I'hey are the 
pictures painted by a Russian arti'st ^\ithin the Arctic 
circle. Alexander Borissoflf deserve^s in some way to 
he bracketed with that other Russian paintiT of 
gimiiis, the lamented Nerac Wrcslchagin. Common 
to both was the gift of translucent colour. Vere.sl- 
chagin’s pictun.'S of light and shade in the blazing 
noontide of (^aitral Asia may fitly be compared to 
tlie almost miraculous paintings in which Alex. 
Borissoft' displays on canvas all the* mysU‘r\ of 
colour that lurks in the ice Hol-, the desolate tundra, 
or the sunlit water of the Northern .Seas. One of his 
pictures representing the midnight sun as rctlcc-ted on 
the ocean at mid.suminer is almost iinTedibly wonder- 
ful. It is difllciill to bi'lieve that ihertj is not a strong 
lamp behind stained glass, so real *s the gUiw of sun- 
light upon the purple hron/e (if the ArctU' Sea. 
Madame Novikoll' insisted iqinn my visiting the 
gallery, and I owe to her the honour of my ac([uaint- 
ance with the eminent Russian aitist. 

M. Borissoft' was a peasant lad of \''oloyda, who 
owes his cham:e in life to the piety of the Russian 
Church. IL', learnt to rc*ad out of a prayer-book ; he 
first .saw a yuctiire as the result of a pilgrimage, 
his artistic .soul was wakened by the work of painteis 
who were decorating the village chiin'h, and Ins 
a[)prentice.ship was served in .Solovelek Monastery, on 
the White Sea, among the painters of holy images. 
It was the Grand Duke Vladimir who discovi red 
Borissoft' -one of the few good deeds that should be: 
remembered to the cre<lit of that much-maligneil 
personage. He brought him to St. lV;tersbiirg, and 
there Borissoff attendeil the art school, and became a 
full student of the Ac ademy. When he was thirty years 
old he started for the bleak and i nh os j)i table rc^gion 
of Novaya Zemlya, which was afterwards to be the 
scene of his triumphs. Since then he has sjHjnt the 
greater part of his life amid the ice-floes, and the 
collection at the ('irafton G.allery is a marvellous 
illustration of his industry and of his genius. 

I found M. Borissoff a pleasant genial gentleman, 
unassuming and unpretentious, wiio pined to be back 
amid the horrors of the Arctic .sea.s. On my express- 
ing my astonishment he .said, “ I f)ine for the light 
and shade, for the translucent colour, for the wonder- 
ful hues of the Arctic skies. Oh ! here everything is 
so grey and dull.’* 

On iny remarking upon the marvellous shimmer on 
the great picture of the ^midsummer midnight, he 
remarked simply, “ It c<»sl me ten years’ constant study 
and practice before I could get that -efi'cct.” 

What study, in such a studio ! Sometimes he was 
all alone, at other times with only a Samoyede for a 


comj)anion. And the cold! M. Borissoft' .said, “It is 
very cold. 'The paints congi*al into a comyxict lump; 
even tiir|XMitino (the only matter in which paints can 
be kept there) freiv.es, such is the intensity ot the 
cold. Some* of my sketches 1 painted in the open air 
at iwenly-lhreb to thirty deg. below zero, Rc^aumur. 
I had to put on fur gloves to hohl the brush, and to 
work with rapid and energetic .strokes, 'fhere were 
moments when my hands were frozen, and refused 
service, my brush splitting with the cr ld.” 

As we walked round the gallery, M. Borissoff 
pointed out his little red beamed yacht The Dream^\\\ 
which he spent many lonely months in the frozen fast- 
nc.s.ses of the far North. SometiiTu.'s they camped in 
tenis and battled for days together against the raging 
tenqwst. At other times they crawled for shelter 
under rocks from snowstorms that seemed as if they 
never would cease. But worst of all fhey feared the 
mist, the dense Arctic fog whii h dc'seends upon them 
like a pall of death. All these pliases of human life 
and misery within the Arctic circle an* de]>icted upon 
his terrible canvases. 

“ Here,” said M. Borissoft', pausing before a large 
pi(*ture “ I *ent by the 'rsar,” “ is the Cemetery.* '^rhere 
are n* my such in ihese parts.” 

‘‘ I'lie Cf'metery ” was gruesome*. The centre figure 
was a white fox st‘ate<l by llu? side of a wrecked boat. 
In the background were some (Tosses; in the fore- 
ground the remains qf a skull and some hones. The 
white fox had been the last undertaker. M. Borissoff 
explained that “ one particularly severe wdnter a 
party of Russian hunters in Novaya Zemlya had 
to shut themselves up in their huts ; cold, damp, 
bad air, bad f(jod, brought on thi* awful Polar disea.se, 
the scurvy ; one after anolhiT died ; those who 
remained buried their companions and set a cro.ss on 
their tombs, until the last one, whose body was 
devoured by the while fox.” 

With the exception of the wdiite fox and the rein- 
deer M. Bori.ssoff* does not particularly emphasise 
animal life. His Samciyedcs are delightful natural- 
istic studies of human ugliness. One of his pictures 
represents the Samoyedcs’ great sanc'luary on the Isle 
of Vaygach. 

“ Do you see these exists ? ” said M, BoriFsoft*. 
“ Every one of them is an offering to a god, the 
great goil of the Samoyedes — Syadey, the deity of 
the Polar deserts. Pilgrims from the Urals will 
travel 800 miles in order to offer sacrifices at this 
holy .shrine.” 

“ What sacrifices ? ” 

“ Reindeer as a rule, but sometimes they offer human 
sacrifices. Yet they arc nominally Christians. ” Thus 
the Samoyede Gogarkan, of the Isle of Vaygach, had 
his son shot to offer his body to the god. After the 
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deed he threw away his gun and commenced to cry. 
At another time he was- going to kill his wife in the 
same way, when he was prevented by the voices of 
some strangers in the adjoining hut; fearing their 
denunciation, he renounced his criminal design. I 
often tried to prove to the Samoyedes that human 
.sacrifice is contrary to (lod’s counnandments. ‘ We 
do it just because it is wicked and immoral,* they used 
to say ; ‘we do not sacrifice to (lod, hut to the evil 

spirit Syadey, to send us plenty of reindeer and Polar 

bears.* 'I'his belief is so deeply rooted in the minds 
of the Russians, that even they oiler their reindeer to 
Syadey.** 


M. BorissofT does not himself offer sacrifices to 
Syadey, hut he is longing to go back to Syadey’s 
dominions, where, as likely as not, he will one day 
be offered up as a living sacrifice to the rigours of 
Syadey's realm. At present he is fortunately alive and 
ill London, and those who wish to t;xperience some- 
thing of iht! magic and the mystery of the Arctic 
wilderness had better follow the example of the King 
and the (^)iiec*n, .nnil everybody who* is anybody, and 

spend an lioiir In the flrafton Gallery. • 

I rc*produc€ some of the pictiire.s, but black and 
white enn give no idtsa of the colour which is the 
fascination and the si'crct of M. Borissoff. 


72.— NEW ZEALAND: SIR JOSEPH WARD. 


Sir Joseph Ward, who has .so ably siic(‘tH*ded 
Mr. Seildon as PremitT of N»'w Zealand, is at ])resenl 
in l.ondon for the piirpo.se of attending the Naviga- 
tion and Colonial (Conference s. A very i-nc rgc‘tic 
man, he finds it almost impossible to keep the 
numerous engagements which arc sh<jwere<l \\[nm 
him. He, however, very kindly spared me a few 
minutes for a talk upon New Zcaiand, altcT his return 
from the first sitting of the Navigation (^onlcrcnce. 
I found him dictating letters in liis sitting-room at 
the Hotel Cecil. 

“1 sec. Sir Joseph, that one of the mail lines to 
your country lids been sus[>endc(l ? ” 

“ Yes, the New Zealand (iovernm(*nt, owing to the 
irregularity in the recent running of the steamers, 
reluctantly decided that the mails should ctiase 
coming by San Francisco. 1 hope to arrange a 
weekly service 
vid Suez whilst 
in l^ondon. Ere 
long, too, 1 ex- 
pect we will be 
able to avail our- 
selves of the 
Vancouver route, 
an all-British 
one.*’ 

“You have 
always been pro- 
minent in advo- 
cating universal 
penny postage?’* 

“ Yes. New 
Zealand was a 
pioneer in this. 

We have arrang- 
ed penny postage 
with every coun- 
try that would 
agree to it. We 
send letters to 
Australia for a 


penny, although it costs twopence to send from 
Australia to New Zealand. I ])Ut forward a motion- 
in iht! riT.ent Postal (Congress in Rome advocating 
universal penny iiosiage, and was most heartily su|)- 
ported by tlui representative of Australia.** 

“ llav<* you found it a cosily e.xperimcnt ? *’ 

“ On the contrary, it has paid us well. In two and 
a half ytiars we had covered the loss in revenue due 
to the naliiction, and were receiving a larger sum for 
{Kistage stamps than ever before. 'Phe number of 
letters had more than trebled (luring that lime. We 
(*arr\ foiii oiine(;s for a penny all over New Zealand, 
even to the rcmote.sl plat-es far from any railway line. 
We also find the sixpenny telegraph rales pay hand- 
somely.** 

“ You yourself are personally much interested in 
the Tourist Oeparlnicnt, are you not?*’ 

“ I created it. ' 
It has done 
splendidly, and, 
moreover, in- 
stead of costing 
the State a great 
deal it is now a 
con siderablc 
source of reve- 
nue. The chief 
thing we do is 
to give every- 
one information 
about everything 
free. 1 have 
just received' a 
photograph from 
Mr. Donne, the 
|3ermanent head 
of the Depart- 
ment, showing a 
heap of some 
two thousand 
letters which had 
reached him by 
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onu mail alone since 1 left the Colony. They 
came from all over the world, and contained 
requests for information which by now has been 
sent, entirely free of charj^e. We have ofiircs in 
all the larger towns in New Zealand, and aKo in 
Melbourne and Sydney, where every ])anieiil:ir, down 
to the most minute detail of cos!, can he obtained by 
anyone w'ho wants it. \Vh(;re to shool, whcTC! to fish, 
where to go for the best seiaiery ; liow to gel there, 
what to take ;• ev(?rything needetl, in lact, is available. 
We also make and keep up roads to show places all 
over the country, and provide guides. Our guidebooks 
are full of exact information, and we also issin- maps.” 

“ Hut when! does the revenue (*ome from?” 

“The State owns the railways and marlv all the 
small .steamers on the lak<*s, and these, of couise, 
benefit largely by the gn-at im reasc of tourists, hi 
addition, ac'commodation houses under tiu* ronlrol of 
the Tourist 1 )e|iartnient are providetl for visi|f>rs on 
our various 'rourist Reserv« s. In coimi ction with 
these there are bowling-gn-ens ami tennis com ts, for 
the use of which a small Ic.i- is c harged. It also owns 
cairativc! baths in the thermal distiicts. Its medie.il 
officers givii advice to invalids who an* residing at the 
sanatoria, and no charge is macle fc'Jr doiiig so. 'riu* 
fees received by the de|)arlment tiom its v.irioiis 
resorts last year amounted to hetwe en 5,000 atid 
;^i6,ooo. Our High ('ommi.ssiom*r hcic also su|)|)lics 
full information to intending tourists.” 

“ What sjjecial attractions dci you ciifer to immi- 
grants ? ” 

“ We otter any special induc'ements to attrac't 

immigiants. We do arrange for c heai) passages rwi 
,,5omc of ihi* direct steamship liiu*.s, but no om* is 
jkllowtul to land unless he has at least twenty-five* 
Xiiinds with him. Anyone, however, whc» is willing 
to work will find no ililtie.iilly in getting it, and is sure 
to do well in Ne\v Zealand. A X'25 minimum 
is fixed, as we do not want anyone in New Zealand 
who cannot pay his way for a reasonable period after 
his arrival. And in order to jireveiit the illiterate 
class from pouring into our colony, we n;ciuire that 
each intending settler shall he able to read and write 
in his own language.” 

“ May anyone enter the country if he meets the.se 
requirements ? ” 

“ Everyone except tlu‘ (Chinese, 'fhey are requirecl 
to pay a poll-tax of ;^roo.” 

“ Have you settled the ever-burning land ciuestion?” 


“ We inteml bringing in legislation about it when I 
get hack. 1 expect the (jovernment’s proposals will 
be ac'cepted. 'riie details are not yet completed, but 
the general idea is to jirevent any one ])crson owning 
too much land. It will also enforce the cutting up of 
the large estates which are .still in private hands. It 
must be remembered that New Zealand is a small 
country, and it would be b.ad policy for us if the land 
passed into the hands of a few large landowners, 
('lose land settlement and an industrious community 
an* among Ni*w Zealand's aspirations.” 

“ How* does women’s franchise wc^rk in New Zea- 
land? It has been freely stated here that it is by no 
mc'ans a siic'cess." 

“ It has worked exeellently all round. I''.\cept in 
soc'ial matters it has had little effect beyond increasing 
the voting on both sides. In these, howevc*r, the 
women s vote has had grc'at intlucMiee. Kor instance 
it i'l large ly n'spoiisihh* for the ctMistanlly increasing 
an*.*! in whirh total prohibition has been carried 
'This of course i.'. always decided at the polls. Out- 
laws by the way do not give women the right to sit in 
Parliament.” 

“ I notice that tIu* domestic si'rvants are forming a 
nnioii in New Zi*aland ? ” 

“ Stj it app(!ars. 'There is no n* ison why they 
should not. It will not come tc' anything much, 
w.’iges an^ high in New Zealand.” 

“(knild a maid bring her mistress before the 
Arbitration ('ourt?” 

“C'ertainly, with tiu* nservation that her grit‘van('e 
wfmld first require to havt* the assent of lier union,' 
but .such a case as you cite has never taken |)lace in 
the e,olonv.” 

“ I undi*rstand that you are a strong sup|)ort'*i of 
I'Lspeianlo ? ” 

“ Yes ; I believe in it enthusiastically. It offiirs a 
splendid way out of the language cliffieulty. Why, 
n-presenlatives of the different Iiiiro|van States woukl 
have to learn an en Hess number of languages in order 
to understand i-aeh other, la-t them learn Esperanto. 
1 have heard a Russian, a Diitc-hman, and a Erench- 
man, who knew no language but their own and 
lOsperanto, convtTsing away most fluently — a ea.se 
in whit'h none of their own languages would have 
been of any use at all. It is easy, too ; that is one of 
its great attractions. It can be mastered in six month.s. 
If a man cannot learn it in that tinu; I don’t suppose 
he could ever learn anything.” 


73.-ORPHEUS REDIVIVUS: MR. TOMLINS. 


Orpheus, in ancient myth, wrought miracles with 
his lyre, making even inanimate things dance with 
glad joyousness of life. 'The which was a parable. Eor 
Orpheus but syntbolised the miracle power of song, 
the full potency of which has been imperfectly realised 


by mankind, and which diideed has to a very lai]ge 
extent l)een completely forgotten. 

Mr. 1 'omlins, a man born in ICngland but dis- 
covered in America, is at pre.scnt giving daily dc!moTi- 
St ration of the reality of the power of music to a class 
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of the poorest children in the slums of (.'anongaic, in 
Edinburi;!). When 1 was in Edinburgh last month I 
met him, not for the first time. For when I was in 
f!hicago fourteen years ago I made his a(:(|uaintiince 
in the city in which he had established his name and 
his fame as a kind of magic, music-master fur the 
million. 

1 was glad to see him again in Edinburgh, for L 
love miracle-workers of all kinds, and although to ini;, 
a man without a musical ear, the secret of his power 
must ever remain a .secret, I recognise results when I 
see them. 1 had heard great stories lA' his doings in 
Chicago. 1 found that he had not lost the .spell by 
crossing the Atlantic. Here is what Air. Andrew 
Young, Headmaster of the North Canongate School, 
in which school the experiment of Mr. 'romlins* 
method in teaching singing has been carried on during 
the last ten wet‘ks, wrote about Mr. Tomlins on 
March 15th, to a friend who had attended the re- 
hearsal of his children in the .Music Hall, and who 
had greatly enjoyed the beautiful tone, taste and 
expression with which the children sang : • 

Y»m, however, luul Dniy a ijlimpsi- of wli.il Mr. 

Tomlins Is cloiiig foi our children, lie ile^cloping the l)e.iuly 
of their voicc.s, and hlemliuj^ ihrir l(•jL^i^lers to a rctnaikalde 
degree, such a-» is only to he found in tin* udiill choir-i ; and 
not only is he doing ihi^ for their \oices, Inii he is gi'tling at the 
heart of the life of tlie^* iliildreii, and so inalxing singing a 
nieaiis of humanising and spiritualising the chil<l nature, which 
has largely beiui destroyed by the .soidid eoiulilions under 
which too many of our children live. Fn lii-i song-teaching, he 
inculcates lessons of bravery, hone.siy, love tif kind and csmntry, 
and the spirit of saciifioe fur other-*. In short, lie brings our 
the best that is in the child, and makes him -.parn all that is 
base and mean. Did ail teachers inspire in iheii children thi* 
same intelligent sclf-coiittul and self-direetioii, I do iu»r think 
we should have a Juvenile Delimpieiicy tjiu'-ttion. liifad, I 
feci that NTr. Tomlinii’.s methods and leaching have a iiation i! 
inten^t, .and should he (‘xl'-iuled to all the seluioK ’• die 
country, and then dear auld .Scotland would become a home of 
singing-birils, and much of* the prosaic Lhillness would v.inish 
from our native land. 

I saw Mr. 'romlins at the house of the Rev. Dr. 
Whyte. 1 did not hear him sing, for 1 had to leave 
just as he was preparing to prove that even I could 
be reached by his method. Hut 1 had .sotuc talk with 
him, and this is the substance of what he .said. 

‘‘ Every human soul has in it an ine.xtinguishable 
.spark of God. Hut in most human beings their 
environment darkens it, and in some apjx^ars almost 
to extinguish it. What I claim is, that of all the 
agencies by which the human soul can be revived, 
music is the most powerful. Mu.sic is the key to 
unlock the prison in which the soul lies imprisoned. 
There is a potentiality of divinity in all of us which 
music can call out. 1 have tried it everywhere, and 
the result is always the same.” 

“ Even in Edinburgh slums ? ” 

“ Quite as much there jis elsewhere. You remeni- 


bt*r when you were in Chicago I wa.s Choral Director 
to the ('olunil)ian lv\|Mi.sition, and Direc tor of the 
Apollo Club. I resigned the latter Directorship in 
orde r to devote myself to the ta.sk of bringing the best 
mi'tbods of training in music and song to the national 
school teachers and children of the United States. I 
have trained in the la.st eight years 2,000 teachers and 
20,000 children.” 

“ Hut can anyone else learn your secret?” 

“ It is an open seerel which anyone can learn. Its 
whole art lies in ciuickening the whole mind and 
concentrating it upon the one object. When my 
children are singing their whole soul is absorbed. 
bA'en a dog-fight would hardly divert their attention, 
fur there is no unoccupied section of their mind for 
the ni‘w distraction to a))peal to.” 

“ How did you come here ? ” 

“ I am over on this side on a holiday. Dr. Arthur 
Somervell, Insixic tor of Music to the Board of Educa- 
tion asked to see how my method would work in 
Scotland. Mr. iMorant, after receiving the report of 
two of his inspectors, has .strongly urged that 1 should 
try what can he done in Lancashire.” 

“ How long have you been at work in Edinburgh?” 

“Since January. I am going back to America in 
July. If 1 have a fair chance I ought to have one 
or two classes of teachers of 100 or 150 each, and 
aci e.s.s to a school where I could give a lesson of 
twenty minutes daily to several clasises, .say, 500 or 
1,000 ' Iniiin n in all. ( )iie of the main features of my 
work is that 1 aim not .so much at a mere training in 
singing as at making music and song the means of 
anaising the vitality of the child 'and giving it more 
life, moverneiil, and expre.ssion, at the same timi 
guiding, softening, and harmonising this incrcaal 
vitality.” 1 

So much for Mr. 'romlins. I close thi.s brief nottt 
of a very interc.siing man by quoting Profe.ssor Earl 
Barnes’ verdiiT ; - 

'I’o Mr. 'ri)inlin*>, tin* voire is a part of the soul ; when one 
siiij's he seinU forlh iiilo the world ; hence music, to 

him, H liie. In oxirmliiig und perfecting singing, he believes 
that ill* is extending and perfecting life, lie believes he has a 
iiiess.'ige for hiimaiiity, and so do I. 

Scotland sct:ms to be w'aking up. As I finish this 
article I take up the first pamphlet of “The Fraternal- 
Flaiform.” It is entitled “'I'hc Witchery of Music,” 
and is a refirint of a lec.ture by the Rev. C. A. Hall, 
delivered at l^aisley, February lolh, 1907. In it 1 
read that music “fseems to detach us from the material 
and, for the lime being, to wing our spirits into, the 
eternal realms. It confers an appreciation of the Infi- 
nite, arouses aspiration, and makes the mind reach out 
to the unseen eternities. Under its influence the 
Unseen is /•//, the spiritual realised, and the heart of 
man cries out to God for light and life.” 



The International Pilgrimage of Peace. 

PROSPECTS AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 


T HK response r« (x ived to llic: apjHMl whiili I 
published Iasi month lor an international 
pilj'riniai^e of international personages has 
been most gratifying. It is now evident tliat, 
providing tlu: Amerieans deride at the goMt IVace 
Convention at New York to atteiniit this great 
new thing in thi: way of inU-rnational appeal, there 
will be no lark of adeipiate re.sponse in Britain and 
in other haiiopean rounlries. As Haroiie.ss von 
Suttner writes: “'The plan is simple ami splendid. 
Its ehances of realisation li*- in America, wlirrtj the 
pilgrimage is to start from, and where the men and 
the women have the nohle daring that is wanted. I am 
(piile willing and ready to join." And .so, in elfec*l, 
write many others. 

WOMKN AND IIIK t;oN ri.k KNC K. 

Lady Aberdeen, who is iinlortimately unable Irom 
illness to take |»art in tlu* Pilgrimage, has done 
nobly in arranging for an independent demonstration 
on the |)art of the International (‘omu il of Women. 
Writing to me from Dublin (!astU*, Man'll 15th, the 
Coimte.ss of Aberdeen sa\s : 

IVrMiii.ilIy I sliiiiild likr iinthing (liaii in i.ilvc p.iit iu 

this nr siny cillin iiinvmirin wlnrli iiiiglii lirlp Nmw.u.I the 
Peace nnivi'jiirni. 

1 am iifuid, linweviT, lli.il Mils year il uill Im* tui! n( ihe 
([uesliuii for me in gn 

Since 1 last vvnjte U» )nu I h.i\e Im'cii I.u<I aside l»y an allatk 
of rluniinatic fever, from \\lii»‘h I am only |ust imw re»'nvering - 
inileod, I am iml yet allowed ii|i nm nf hed, amt am udd 1 have 
got to l»e ve.y earelul for ^ome lime to 1 nine. 

1 have, however, .iskj*i| Mrs. < »jj;iivie( mnlon. om (’nrrispnnd- 
milic Secretary ol die liitein.itinn.d t 'nunul of Wnmeii, in send 
liMler In all the CnniuiU askiii!; iliem, if pn.silile, to 
^Hhge to send a deleg.Ue to the llagU' at the lime nf the 
^MKlFnlding of the t 'oiih-reoee, sn that ihev, in the name of* die 
IiUernalioiial t 'omuil of Women, whieh m.iy now tiidy U- held 
to speak for the wnmeii Wiirkeis nf the world, iiia> .»sk fnr an 
audieiua'. 

That is all to the good, and if the J’ilgrimage 
should come olV after all, these ladies will form an 
invaluahle auxiliary, whether or not it should be 
decided to Join force.s. 

If the rciiuisite dozen ol repre.sentative .Americans 
can be found able and willing to head the Pilgrimage, 
intimation of the haet will at om-e bo cabh.-d by me to 
the various setTelaries in the dirteriMit countries, aiul 
they will immediately .set about getting their respective 
groups into readiness to start. ICven if the whole 
project should from any cau.se fall tlirough, it may be as 
well to set out in brief the main outline on whieh it is 
pro[K)sed to carry through the first world wide inter- 
national demonstration in favour of internationalism. 

WUIV THK mUlRIMAl'.K l.S NKEDM). 

'Phe object to be kept constantly in view is to 
impress upon the minds of the Governments, and all 
their representatives, and upon the somewhat apathetic 
and ill-enlightened public, the fact that there are in the 
world at this time many men and women who have 


atUiined such a leading ])Ositioti among their fellows 
as to be recognised everywhere as (x^rsons of inter- 
national standing, who are so much in earnest about 
progre.ss towards international j)cace as to give up a 
whole month of their bu.sy lives in order to promote 
tin; success of the cause they have at heart. It 
is iu;cessary not only to show that there are some 
such in some nations. 'Phe effec t of the demonstration 
would largely de|)end upon the evideni‘.e. which it 
afforded that every nation contained among its leading 
spirits men and women willing to face inconvenience 
and ridicule and the chance of failure in order to 
advance a little furthcT in the; direction of settled 

]K!aCO. 

niE RISK OK UIDICl l.K \ liKEAT ASSET. 

I am wc‘ll aware that it is a risk to which they 
arc invited. 'The Ihlgrimage might be a brilliant 
and world-resounding success. It might be, on the 
other hand, a failure, exposing all its members to the 
scolfing cciiiimcnls of a world whose sense of humour 
is regarded as a Justific'ation for ahandoning c;very 
ht'roic effort that might set a-going the moi:kery 
of fools. But the rc;adine.ss of notable men and 
women in every c'oiintry to face; the* laughter of fools 
supplies exactly the argument which is needed to 
impiiiss the ordinary man. He knows only too well 
that lu! would not dare to expose him.self to the 
chance; of a sniggcjnng sneer, not eviai to .save his 
own sotil. Mow much more would he Hindi from it 
if tlu; object was only the piibli*' wt;al and he had 
anMhing of a reputation to impi*nl I The demon- 
slrated readiness to risk this is tlu: most universally 
recogni.siai asset in the.* ca[)ital of the Pilgrimage. 

THE SKI.Ec riON OK 'HIE IMI.ilRIMS. 

'Phe first step is to gc;t the; pilgrims together — nine 
men and lhrt:c women, if possible, in every nation of 
the; first rank among the Powcts ; three men and one. 
woman from the smaller nations. Scandinavia, for 
instance, would send twelve — four eac:h for Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. Spnin and Portugal 
might .send twelve for the Iberian Fenin.sula — 
eight frcjin Spain and four from Portugal. Six would 
be expected from Austria and si.\ from Hungary. 
'Phe number of persons of international repute in the 
Balkan States is limited, but one or two might be 
found to complete the company. In each country, 
beginning with the United States, when the pilgrim 
company is got together by a process of natural 
selection aided by the discretion of the secretary, it 
would organise itself simply under its elected head, 
agree to conform to the general regulations, and adopt 
the common programme whioli they wish to press upon 
the attention of the (jovemmcnis, the peoples, and 
the Hague Conference. 

THE VirCiRIMs' ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

. An arrest of the increase of armaments. 
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(2) I'he ( rOvenimfMits to undertake thi* work of 
Peace Societies, and approjiriale one pound for every 
^1,000 si)ent for war to ix*aee propaganda and inter- 
national hospitality. 

(3) Refusal to call in seconds, or special mediators, 
who shall have thirty days in which to make [Xiacc 
before making war, to be punished by refusing war 
loans and by making their iiTi[)oits contraband of 
war. 

(4) Arbitration to be made obligatory on all rpies- 
tions of secondary importance which do not alTcct 
honour or vital intiTests. 

A a)MMON OHJKCr. 

Each group of pilgrims could, of course, vary this 
programme by a process of addition or subtraction 
as they thought fit, bin there ought to be substantial 
unity in the whole international company in favour of 
the above four principles. 'I’o arrest the growth of 
armaments, to banish that nightmare of the world the 
dread of a sudden outbreak of war, to make universal 
the almost automatic practice of international arbitra- 
tion, and to recognise the duty of (loverninents to 
undertake the active education of their suli- 
jects in the principles of pe.acc and arbitra- 
tion and international fraternity as they now 
recognise their responsibility to educate them in the 
principles of reading, writing, and arithmetic. These 
are the objects of the IMlgrimage, and no one out of 
harmony with their general trend would care to be a 
pilgrim. But it would, of course, bt^ [Xirfectly free 
for each j)ilgrim, and still more for each group of 
pilgrims, to have its own distinctive programme, 
which it would be free to advocate as occasion 
offered. 

THK PROGRAMMK OF J'llK PlLGKl M Al'iK. 

The Pilgrim C'ompany being organi.sed aiM its 
programme duly approved, first task would be to wait 
in deputation upon its own (lovernment to solicit its 
support and backing at the (Conference for the [pro- 
posals which the Pilgrimage had inscribed upon its 
banner. President Roosevelt, whose zeal in the 
cause of [xjace has received international lei-ugnition 
from the Nobel Committee, is an admirable Head 
of the Executive to whom to make the first appeal. 
From him and from Secretary Root we might 
fairly expect the mo.st cordial of benedictions 
and the most strenuous backing. I'his of course. 
Because if the IMlgrimage from the New World to 
the Old to pray for peace and ar|)itration could not 
command the blessing and sym|)atheiic send-off of 
the most conspicuous American in the whole world, 
it would not start at all. Assuming, however, that the 
President gave it his (jod-s[x:cd, the pilgrims would 
next wait upon the ambassador of the country which 
they were about to visit, pay him their respects, 
explain their mission, ana request his good offices to 
secure them a friendly and sympathetic reception 
from his own Government. In this case Mr. Bryce 
can be confidently relied upon to do eveiything to 


facilitate their mission, 'fhere would then remain the 
national stmd-off from New York. 'Fhe departure 
of so distinguished a company of Anierican.s charged 
with so disinterested a mission for the wtdfare of man- 
kind could not fail to make the demonstration at their 
sailing one of the most notable in transatlantic history. 
They would be but a dozen, but the leave-taking would 
afford an opportunity of demonstrating to the world 
that their mission had the endorsement of all that was 
noblest and best, strongest and wisest in every depart-; 
ment of American life. 

THF. RKCKl'I ION IN LONDON. 

The moment the .Vmericans decided to move, the 
secretaries of the other countries would at once put 
themselves in motion. 1 am glad to have secured for 
the post of luiglish Secretary the services of Captain 
Shawe Taylor, whose skill in bringing together the 
various parties interested in the Irish land question 
marked him out as of all men the most expert in 
such a delicate work, 'fhe selection of the Eng- 
lish group once completed, they would form the 
nucleus of a Rece|)tion (Committee for welcoming 
their brother pilgrims from across th(.‘ Atlantic. At 
the same time the selection of the groiijM of Scandi- 
navian [tilgrims would be set going in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 'I'he Scandinavian pilgrims 
would wait uix)n their own Sovereigns and Govern- 
ments, secure all available evidence of popular 
support and approval, and maki: their way to London 
to in time to join in the welcome of the 

American pilgrims. l‘he first demonstration of 
British weU'orrie would he at Southampton or at Liver- 
pool, when the nuinici[)al authorities would be proud to 
do the visitors honour. On arriving in TiOndon — 
first duly of the pilgrims would be to wait, each grtt 
upon its own aml)a.ssador, in order to report its aitm^ 
explain its objects, enlist his support, and arrange toiT' 
the [xesentation of the pilgrims to the King. For 
this, of course, arrangements would have to he made 
in advance. At the rcce|)tion at Buckingham Palace 
all the [)ilgrinis— British, American, and ^andinavian 
— would be present. Afterwards they would also wait 
collectively ujxjn the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, from whom they could rely upon a recep- 
tion as cordial as that accorded them by the President 
in America. There would have lo be a great poinilar* 
demonstration in the Albert Hall, which would be in 
the truest sense an expression of the national aspira- 
tion, irrespixtive of sect, party, or nationality. 
The Lord Mayor, true to his traditional hospi- 
tality, would i)robably entertain the pilgrims to 
dinner at the Mansion House. A reception at 

Sutherland House would seem to be in order. 'Fhere 
would be no end of private hospitalities. The inter- 
parliamentary group could hardly refrain from giving 
expression to their sentiments. British trades 
unionists would organise a welcome for the represent- 
atives of American labour. Scientists and men of 
letters would be sought after by their own kind. When 
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at la4the^ pil^^rinis were* riiatiy l<» start, they would wail 
u|)on tlu; I*’ri*iirh Ambassador lj(.vs|K‘akin); his synijiiithy 
and good onirus to sreurr llu‘.ir rtrcplioii by thr Presi- 
dent and the Ministers of Ihe l‘'rcneh Kepiiblie. 

ini' NKXr sl’MlK PARIS. 

Their departure from London would be the 
signal for a great popular tleinonstraiioii oil their 

arrival at Dover, and the Mayor and Corfxjra- 
tion wfHild b<* glad to bid them (lod-speed. At 
(Calais, and again at Amiens, the only stopping- 
place, the Pilgrims of Peace would receive a fraternal 
welcome. At the (hire dii Norcl the iMeni'h group 
wouM be wailing to receive them and convey them to 
their cpiarters. Next morning thi- (British group would 
wait upon Sir K. Hertie at the British I'anbassy to 
impress upon him that there were some ix;rjple who 
actually cared for the Confenaiee, who bclii;ved in it, 
and who witc e.ven ready to intlict iiiion ambassadors 
the nuisance: of receiving deputations in order to 
impress upon the sluggish diplomatic' mind that some- 
thing must be done. The AnK;tii:ans would lincL a 
more sympathetic', host in Mr. Henry White, 'riic 
Swedes, the Danes and the Norwc*gians would 
each repair to their own Mini.sters. rheii the: 
same routine would be gone* through. The com- 
bined Frenc':h-British-Ameri(:an-Sc:an(linavian group 
would be received by M. de Fallieres and by his 
Ministers. 'FIumi there would he the popular frater- 
nisation with the brench masses, the haiupiet at the 
Hotel de Ville, rex-eptions and conver^a/iones, etc., 
arranged by the Rec'cplion CoinmilUc', of which the: 
FriMich pilgrims would be the c'entrnl nucleus. 'Phen 
after a visit to the Italian ambassador, announcing 
their departure for Rome, the [nlgrirns would start 
southwarils. 

FROM cxpjr.xi. n) i xeirxi.. 

^ r 

'Phe Swiss, llu: Spanish and Portuguese pilgrims 
would join £N fVN/t\ and at Rome there would be 
the same waiting on ambassadors, tlie same rec'eptioii 
by the King and his Ministers, the same municipal 
festival, and, as everywhere, the popular demon- 
stration and endless press comments, interviews, 
articles, etc. 

Hy this lime the whole of luirope, even the sleepiest- 
headed, cynical old diplomatist, would be aware, that 
“ people really seem to be interested in the Confer- 
ence after all.” And the (lovernments would begin 
to be aware that something xv*7uld have to be done. 
Their communications to tht:ir diplomatic represent- 
atives abroad would show u ciuickened sense of the 
importance of the peace movement, and their direct 
instructions to their plenipotentiaries at the Hague 
would have a much sharixT etlge. 'Phere would be 
less of make-believe and more of reality all round. 

It is not necessary to trace the course of the 
pilgrims from Rome to Venice, from Venice to Vienna, 
from Vienna to Buda Pesth, from Buda Pesth to 
Moscow, from Moscow to St. Petersburg, fnim St. 
Petersburg to Berlin, from Berlin to Brussels, and 


tl'.eiR'e to the Hague, where the Petition of the 
Pilgrimage would be formally presented to the Presi- 
dent of ihi: ('onference by the deputation, which 
would in many respects be a far more remarkable 
international assemblage than the Conference itself. 

AN IN TKRNATIONAr. DKCLAR XTION OK .SUPPORT. 

In every country, the moment the Pilgrimage is 
di:cided upon, the local secretaries will set about 
siM'uring the .signatures of all the influential and 
representative ixirsons in their respective countries to 
a general declaration of adhesion to the jirinciplcs of 
the Petition of the Pilgrim.s. 

A circular might, for instance, be sent out in some- 
what the following terms : — 

“ In the month of Mayan international pilgrimage, 
comjiosed of leading international persons, will travel 
round hairope, ai routv to the Hagui' to present to 
the (iovernments represented at the ("onfercnce, and 
to the Conference itsi'lf, the prayer of tht‘ peoples 
that the ('onference will arre.st further increase of 
armaments, strengthen the security against sudden 
outbreaks of war, extend the practice of international 
arbitration, and recommend the (iovernments to make 
an annual apj)ropriation for promoting pi-ac c by pro- 
paganda and intiTuational hos[)itnlity. 

“ Feeling sure that you heartily sympathise with 
this eftbrt to bring the combined piessure of the best 
elements of the public opinion of the world to bear 
upon the C'onference at the Hague, I ask you to 
return me the enclosed signed authorisation to append 
your name to the memorial whic:h the Pilgrims arc to 
present to the I fagiie Conference:. 

“ Among those who are taking [)erson;il part in the 
Pilgrimage arc (here follow the names). And the 
ap|x;al which we are making to you is made with the 
approval of the leaders of l)olh the political i)arties in 
the State.” 

'Phe circular could be sent in Creat Britain to all 
|R;ers of the realm, all members of l*arliament, 
members of the Privy ("ouneil, newspaper editors, 
T.ord-Lieutcnants, chairmen of County Councils, 
Mayors, chairmen of Chambers of ('omrnerce, 
members of the Royal Society, university professors, 
ministers of religion, headmasters of schools, trades 
union leaders, and any other persons of influence. 

In the United States it would go to all Governors 
of States and College Presidents. In France, to all 
members of the various academies, and so forth. 

WHAT AHOUT THK CHURCHES? 

In such a great international movement the 
Churches of Christendom might fairly be expected to 
play a leading part. If the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and of Westminster took the lead, the Free Church 
Council is pledged to follow. On this subject 1 have 
received the following lett^ from the Rev. J. Hirst 
Hollowell, who is probably the most uncompromising 
Nonconformist in all England : — 

Dear Mr. Stead,— This object is so great and pressing that 1 
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think every Christian denomination in the world should appoint 
deleyales to a t’onference, with ihe view of pressiiif; ihes<* arrange- 
nuMits upon tlic (jovcrnincnts of the world. Cliristi.iii eoiigre- 
gutions aiul denominations have sacrificed this pari of their duly 
in iheir anxiely to maintain iiaiKjuillity and unity in fellowship. 
But till' perforiiianiC of these duties is infinitely inori' important 
than the maintenance of an unreal and worthies', apiiearam-e of 
unanimity in doing nothing. 

1 can conceive no (picstion on which it ought to he euirc pov.- 

Mbic for the Cliuithcs to iiicci than the great Christian interest 

of the prevention of war. 1 wouhl he prepari'd to welcome to 
such a ("onference representatives of othei religions than the 
( 'hristiari, in order that all Marions men may for once unite in 
honouring and obeying the Will i.>f (loil. 

TIIK l)K TKRM I \ INI 1 FAC'fUK. 

By these and other means the subjeo.l could be 
brought directly home to the leaders of the nation. 
Such a re.sjionse would render it impossible for anyone 
to pretend that the J*ilgrims had not the nations 
behind them. The expense of such an appeal to 
the intelligent clas.ses would be limiti^d to the I'ost f>f 
clerical work and of po.stage. Without the Pilgrimage 
it would be diflicult to elicit a wi(k‘spreatl response, 
ljut with the Pilgrimage as an outwanl visible sign, to 
be .seen and heard and read of by all men, tin- case 
would be diirerent. 

And that is hut one of the many reasons why it is 
devoutly to be hoped that llie Americans will dei ide 


to take the .initiative and .start the Pilgrimage. 
Within a few’ days after these pages meet the eye'pf 
the ivailer the; die will be cast one way or Ihe other. 

\ PAKTINO IJUIP. 

In ('oncluding this article I would add a merry* 
(juip of Mr. Bernard Shaw*s, who, it will be seen, 
declines the post of je.ster in ordinary to the Pilgrimage 

to which he seemed called by nature If not by grace. 
In reply to my suggestion that he should join the 
liilgrimage of notables, he wrote : — 

lo, Adclphi Teriace, Lomlcin, 

St Patrick’s Day, I9t»7* 

My «lear Sle.-ul,- I have m*viT he.inl a mure unreasonable 
propo'^al. 

llet(‘, on the one hand, !<• .i small body of persons of inter- 
nathmal impoitance, wliosi' time is the mo.st valuable time in the 
world, :iiid wliosi' etiergi<‘s are .ilready oviTlaxed with the work 
tli.U lies to thi'ir hands at home. 

'PhtTe, on the other hand, you have a handful of merely local 
people : kings, tsars, kaisers and the like, whose time is of no 
value at all, and whose |iuifessinn it is to take part in local 
pageants .intl internatinnal demonstrations. 

Surely it is lor the l.iiltr, not fi>r the Airmer, Ixnly lo under- 
take this pilgrimage. 

Tl ymi will readjust >our pniject in this obvious way, 1 shall 
In: most happy to receivi^ any moiiarehs you in.iy induce to visit 
me .U the above address. 1 shall do iiiy best lo pul them at 
their ease, and 1 will ungrudgingly givi- tln iii as much good 
ailvice on the P«*a(,e iiue*>iiori (or any other) ;is they may fix;! 
disposed to I ri’ei\e. (.Signeil) <1, BI'KNAKI) .ShaW. 
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A COUNCIL OF THE EMPIRE. 

By L*)kii Mfr.NKK. 

Lord Milnkk, wriUiij< in the National Rerieio on the 
Colonial Conference, pleads strongly for a permanent 
represenlfitioii of the Culoiiies at die eeiitrc of the 
Empire by a deliberative Council. It should be 
composed, htf suggests, of 

iiifii of sucli rank, j)ri:fi:rably miMiiljiTs of lh«? respective 
(.'abiiifis, . 1 !^ would cimldc a body of a composition similar to 
that »>f the (.a»nlcrrncr, and of j^rc.n if not quite ccpial authority, 
to assemble at any time, if oci-asion rcijuircd it. Its functions 
would be fleliberalivc iiicicly. 'J'hc present siit;j;o»lion does not 
};o licyond that. 

ONI-. I’.RKAT UNIT. 

His interest in the present Conference is 
centred in the (lucslion ;is to how far it is going to 
promote the organic unity of the self governing States 
of the Empire. If it is to do anything in this 
direction it must, before it breaks ut), “ create some 
l)errnam!nt mac'hinery for carrying on its work in the 
long intervals biJtweeii its bru‘f and widely .separatt:d 
sessions.” 'I'hat would be the first stej> to an 
ultimate goal whit'h lionl Milner defines as follows : 

It is, I lake it, nnihiiii' hvss th.iii this -that the sfve^ral 
StiileH of the Empire, hovNever independent in their local 
affairs, however dissimilar in some of their in.slitutions, should 
yet ctHistitute, for ivrtain purpo^ie-., one Iwnly politic; that in 
their relations to tlie rest of tin* world they sliouht appear, and 
Iw, a single I'ower, speakiiu; w'ith lUu* voice, acting and ranking 
as one great unit in the society of .Stales. 

TIIK WIDKR (JinZKNSmi*. 

liOrd Milner does not admit that this ideal is 
beyond the bounds of practical realisation, and ignor- 
ing the dissimilarity of the tw^o cases, dr;jws 
encouragement from the example of the consolidation 
of the (lerman Em|)ire. We need, he declares, to 
cultivate a similar desire for unity : 

In embryo the feeling »»f llie wiiler riiizensliip is already there. 
Oidy we must not <*xpeel it to lake, in the case of the younger 
nations, the form of prerogative attaehnieiit to the Mother 
C\uintry. How olleii luivi* I heard colonists use ex]iressions 
sueh as this : We don't understand what you mean when you 

talk of <»ur being loyal tt» England or to (Jreat Britain. We 
lliink of our own eoiinirv first. But wi; are loyal to the King 
and to the Empire ” There is llie w hole thing in a nutshell. 
They have got the idea of the wider pa'aioti.siii, but it is 
Imperial, luu British patriotism, 'i'iine was when the great 
majority of Colonists still thought and spoke of the Mother 
Country as “ home.” Now in the vast majority of cases 
the land in which they li\e is “hiuiu*,” whether that land 
be theirs by ailoption or, as is the case witli an ever- 
increasing proiHwtioii of their niimbor, by birth. . . . 
When they call themselves British citizens they are thinking 
of that greater political unit of which the old country 
and their own country are lioth alike parts. They are 
“loyal to the Empire,” to the “wider fatherland,” which 
embraces the United Kingdom, but is not identical with it or 
siibortlinate to it. They cherish the etmceptlon of a union in 
which all the younger inemlieis of the family may feel tliat they 
have an honourable and, proiiortionately to their size, an equal 
place. For co-ordination, not subordination, is the very essence 
of the idea. I do not say that the feeling which 1 have 
attempted to ilescrilK* is general among the colonial peoples, or 
that even where it exists, and exists in vigour, it is always thus 
clearly formulated. But 1 do say that it is already potent in 
many quarters. 


DKI.IUKRATIVI'-, NOT KXKCLM'IVK, AUTHOR fTY. 

Replying to the C'anadian objection that a Council 
of the Empire would involve undue interference on 
the part of the members of the Empire with one 
anoUicr’5 affairs, he says 

A little reflection must surely show that the alarm is iinneces- 
St-iry. The “ Council ” which the Auslialian resolution con- 
templates is clearly nothing mon* than the present “ t’oiiference ” 
converter! into a permanent institution. Not only has it nothing 
to do with the internal affairs of the several States, so that the 
danger of its “ meddling ” with them is the merest scare-crow, 
but even in its own sphere, that of “inalti'rs of common Impe- 
rial interest,” it will have no executive authority. It will 
simply be a medium of mutual information and the exchange of 
views. 

TIIK COLONIAL IMITATIVE. 

'The rejection of the Australian proposal would be 
a severe blow to the cause of Imperial unity, unless 
its opponents were prepared with some better scheme 
for securing the same end. If the proposal could be 
made a subject of a referendum to the citizens of all 
the self-governing States of the hanpire, Lord Milner 
believes there would he little fear of the result. That 
the initiative in dealing with the problem of the Empire 
is being taken by the Colonies, and not by the Mother 
Country, he re^'ards as a hopeful sign : — 

If tireat Britain wm* the first to mot^c, it would lx; impossible 
to avoid tile suspicion, amounting in some (piiirlers almost to a 
mania, that we were seeking to interfere with colonial self- 
goveniment, to recover control for “ Downing Street.” True, 
no man in his senses dn*ams of such a thing. But though in 
this country we all know this, it is evident that in the Colonies, 
anti especially perhaps in Canaila, a good many people still do not 
know it. . . . It is lietter that Mr. Deakin and Sir Joseph 
Ward shoulfl convince them that this is not the case than that 
any Englishman should allempt sf> to convince them. 

“ A DISASTROUS ACCIDENT OK PARTY WARFAkl .” 

T«ord Milner bewails the rejection by what he is 
pleased to call *‘the disastrous accident of party 
warfare ” of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals for 
preferential trade relations. He says : — 

The historian of the future will ruhhis eyes with wonder, as 
foreign observers already do, at the national infatuation which 
has led us to look askance and to boggle over one of the fittest 
op|x>rtunities ever otTcred to any nation of recovering what it had 
carelessly thrown away. ’ “ Frcferencial traile relations ” with 
our own fellow-kinsmen, a position of periiiaiient advantage if 
some of the greatest and most promising markets in the world, 
a boon which — apart entirely from its political consequences, 
great as they must be— would be worth securing even at a heavy 
price. And the price wc should in fact have to pay is a baga- 
telle. It is ditficult to regard with patience the disastrous acci- 
dent of party warfare which has caused it to be so absurdly 
exaggerated. 

Since, however, he says, this question of preference 
has taken such an acute form, it would be a mistake — 
and the Colonies should recognise the fact— to press it 
too vehemently instead of leaving it to the influence of 
time. Excellent advice;: which Lord Milner himself 
might well take to heart. His anxiety to force the 
pace, instead of trusting to the influence of time, has 
before now defeated or delayed the ends he had in 
view. 
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A LIBERAL COLONIAL POLICY. 

SoMK Practical Scggestions by Mr. K, T. Cook. 

Mr. E. T. Cook contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a thoughtful article on r.iberal Colonial Policy, 
in which he, writing as a Free Trade Imperialist, 
makes various suggestions for Strengthening the 
cordial relations between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CONFKRLNCK. 

Politicians on the Conservative side, he remarks, 
seek for party purposes to make as it were a corner in 
the British Empire, and the Colonies are used as sticks 
to beat the Liberals with. 'Phe Protectionist s(x:tion 
of the Unionist Party is rejoicing in the hope that a 
Free Trade Government must necessarily stand at a 
certain disadvantage in meeting the Colonial Premiers. 
But Mr. Cook points out that never has any Ministry 
given so signal a proof of its devotion to the principle 
of Colonial self-government as is afforded by the 
present state of things in the 'Pransvaal : — 

General IBotha’.s presence at the C'fuiferenee of 1907. ns a 
colleague of Premiers who at the time of the last C'«»nf«*rence 
hail sent contingents to fight against him in South Africa, will 
Ije the most striking evklehce that louM be (’onceiviH.1 of the 
fearless attachment of a Liberal Govt'imncnt to the .saving virtue 
of Colonial sulLgoverimicnt. There is one sequel of the war 
which the Coloiiich did not foresee, and wliicli, had they lK*en 
consulted, they would have preventcil, namely, the introduction 
of Chinese labour. Here again the Liberals, by throwing all 
the weight of their influence against that system, have pul the 
Home Government in accord with Colonial sentiment. 

As India is to be represented at the Conference, 
it becomes, in fact, an Imperial Conference. Mr. 
Cook suggests that the proper person to preside over 
such a Conference is Sir Henry (Campbell- Banner- 
man, as first Minister of the Crown. “ 'Phis innova- 
tion would create an excellent impression, and would 
in a striking way refute any suspicion that a 1 liberal 
Government is indifferent and unsympathetic in 
Colonial policy.” 

PREFERENCE WmiOUT NEW FOOD TAXES. 

On the subject of preferential trade the verdict of 
the British people at the last election is an ultniiate 
fact that must be accepted by all i)arties to the 
Conference. While recognising this fact the ("olonial 
Premiers, or .some of them, Mr. Cook hints, may very 
possibly take a different line. They may dLscard 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme and {joint rather to articles 
in our present Customs list as affording material for 
some preferential arrangement : — 

Tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, ilried fruits, to^cco, wine all pay 
duties now. None of them is produced (in any considerable 
quantity) in this country, and all of them are jiroduced within 
the Empire. Colonial preference might, therefore, be 

given on these articles without laying any fresh burden on the 
taxpayers of this country and without introducing any element 
of protection to particular home industries. The scheme against 
which the country pronounced at the General Election involved 
food taxes and protective duties. The resolution which the 
forthcoming Conference will perhaps adopt may avoid both 
these things by limiting itself to a request for ** exemption from 
a reduction of duties already imposed,” 


A PREFEKENl E IN CHEAP CAPITAL. 

Ministers in stating their general ease against pre- 
ferential duties might well cull attention to the fact 
that we do already in an indirect way give a most 
effectual and substantial preference to tlie Colonies 

We give this by supplying India and the Colonies with cbeaj) 

capital — a poliLy which has been emphasiseil, to the depreciaiioii 
of purely Uritish si^curiiies, by including Colonial securities 
among triLstcc invcstnieiits. A sum of about >£‘900,000,000 has 
been invested in Indian and Colonial railways, Government 
loans arul Corporation stocks, at an average rale of interest (say 
3.J per cent.) very considerably lower than the rate which would 
have been re(|uired from lbr»*ign countries. Anybody can work 
out for liimhcif the great prefetcnce th.it this supply of cheap 
capital affords to inter-Iinperial trade. 

WANTED — A LIBERAl. CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY. 

It is time, Mr. Cook urges, that Liberal Free 
Traders should abandon a merely negative attitude, 
which at first was almost necessary, and turn their 
thoughts to a const ructive policy of encouraging inter- 
Imixjrial trade. As an instance of what might be 
done, he says : 

Is it not htrnngc. that there should not be a single official 
appointed by tin* llritisb Government throughout tlie Dominion 
of ('anada whose iluty it is to report to [.ondoii upon commercial 
matters tor tlie benefit of tlie ex])orter of the United Kingdom? 
There are in the Dominion 1S9 Consular and trade agents 
appointed by tht* Uuilcii States (hwernment who report to 
Washington regularly upon every conceivalile toi»ic of cum* 
niercial information. Germany has 16; France 15. Even 
Columbia, Greece and Haiti each have one. 

A C .LDNIAL PREFERENCE IN EMIGRATION. 

oumclhing more might be done to din^ct emigrants 
to British Colonics : — 

The emigrant who goes to oiicttf the Biitisli Colonies remaitiH 
a citizen of the Kiiipire and adds his quota to the strength of a 
nKNater Hrilaiii beyond the seas. He also liecomcs a valuable 
customer. It has l>een c.ilcululed that whereas ihe citizens of 
the United .Stales import per head tliree dollars' worth of 
Briti-sh goods, the Hrilish citizens in Australia import thirty. In 
some ways trade dues follow tht* flag. To encourage a (Colonial 
preference in eiiiigralion is at once good seiitiiiient and sound 
business. 

AN INTERCHANGE OF .SCIIOOL-TE.ACHER.S. 

Another direction in whirli “ a constructive and 
far-sighted Liberal statesman” might well work is in 
the promotion of some such schemes as the following 
for spreading a knowledge of the Empire : — 

Why .should not every grou)' of schools have a series ol lec- 
tures on the Empire illustrated by good slitles to show the life 
of the pei>ple in the various British .States beyond the sea? 
Exct'llenl results would be obtained if some system of inter* 
imperial exchange could lie devised in cmI neat ion, by which a 
numljer of British school-teachers should have an opportunity, 
of spending a year as teachers in some other part of the Empire, 
their places lieing taken in this country by teacliers from that 
very part. It is in the elementary scIukiIs that the citizens of 
the future are trained, and few things would conduce so effec- 
tively to a creation of a sympathetic and well -informed attitude 
on the part of tlie Mother Country to the Colonies, and of the 
Colonics to her. 

Finally, Mr. Cook favours the establi.shment of a 
permanent Intelligence Bureau in connection with the 
Imperial Conferences. 
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LONDON IN THE COLONIAL MIRROR. 

A Coi.()NiAi. Study of London rivilisation is contri- 
buted to the Nimteenth Crniury by Mrs. ( Jrossinann, 
and a stimulating, though sometimes superficial, study 
it is. Her standpoint is suggested by the remark - 

l^ondon, inslead nf coiivniinj; .ill CiilniiiuN lu ihe aiuifiil 
class system, h:i'i ('<>11 VI Til 1 tn iint i)iii|iiiiinisiiig Si.itr Sm-ialism 

Hcvcral who \vm* oiicf liH inwanl.s ilie so-i-:illfil ** Conser- 
vative parly” in New /,r:il;in»l ; lirtaii-^c tliey si:i* here* in the 
iiiclitslrial prnlrtariui tin* li-rrihle priie lliat imist Ixr paid for 
< 'iiiiservatisin. 

r.ONDON’.S ASMMlI.VriVK IMIWKR. 

With Colonials, as with provincials and with men 
of letters, “ London must be either a ^afule pas- 
sion or a mortal antipathy." Mrs. Clrossmann leaves 
us in no doubt which alternative is hers. She feels the 
wonderful attractive force of London - 

Soinrlliiiig of the oriipiial suImhihm* may hi* Irft, but first and 
fnrcmi»sl .ail citizt’iis niu.st Im* l.ondoiu'rs, and only in the st-cond 
jil.icr I)t;vi>ni.ui.s, ('ornisliinrn, or .\o (^nintryinen. In tlu* case 
of ('olonials the ])roci‘s.s oras.siinilaliori is more rapid. 

'Fhc modus vh^rndi of this heterogeneous mass 
involves “ e.vternal conformity to Englisli laws, written 
and unwritten " : - 

ProvidLil that decorum is preserved, almost anytliinjj is 
allowed to pass with impunity, the obiect being ahv.iys to 
prevent a scene or disturhince. Someiimes indeed, lor the 
sake of a lulf-hunioroiis sensation, there is .1 mild attack made 
on concealed vices, i)ui no one really lakes the mutter si*riously. 

A RKSfOKAnoN 1‘KRlOlJ. 

We may, thir writer says, be suffering under a 
reaction from the strict m^^.s of the \iictorian age, but 
“certainly there is a good deal of the Restoration 
spirit abroad in London to-day. Puritanism is a term 
to jeer at : such words as righteousness, purity, good- 
ne.ss, virtue, arc considered cant terms ; women and 
womanhood arc a butt for the wits of the press ; and 
earnestness is held a conclusive proof of lack of 
luimour." 'Pherc is “ a brilliant revival of the English 
drama." 

'riic nation is having oiu' of its periodic fits of revolt from its 
own solemnity, and with v.h.iracterisiic hritish strenuou*>ncss is 
deliberately .ind coiiscieiitioii.'vly enjoying itself. 

riiK iiiKAb--.\ iii:mr i*osr! 

Of the manners of London, out unsparing cTilic 
observes : 

Within doors ami our of dours there is urliaiiity, but not much 
humanity, and lh»j iiisiiiiL't i»f feriowship that even tlie rougliest 
men feel cli^where is alinosi liriveiiout by tin* desire of everyone 
to exjiloit his neiglibour to tin* iiimosi. Ihit in appearance, at 
least, the national self-control has siirceeded in making London 
the supreme type of civic society in modern times. From a 
merely individualistic point of vii*w, the effect of self-repression 
is too niiich like insensibility and inexprc'^siveness ; and the 
national ideal, if carried much farther, .seems likely to end in 
lieing a post and saying nothing . . . Spite and deiraeiion take 
the place of open hutrcil .iiul revenge ; tact serves instead of 
sympathy, and ami.abiUty instead of love. 

WHO DO rilK THINKLNt;. 

Of the London intellect- the writer has a poor 
opinion : — 

The current thinking and feeling in London are done by 
professionals. Kach rank ami each large circle has its own 
experts. Among the must popular of these are the contributors 


to the Patfy Mailt the Paily Tdtxrapht the British Htvhfyt and 
the review'.s, some half-doxen Memljers of Parliament (for 
political matters only) ; Ihe llishop of i.ondoii, Mr. Hertiurd 
Shaw, ami Mr. HhUchford. Just now* the Socialist leek is being 
vehemently denounced and all the whiles surreptitiously 
swallowed, according to the custom of the British public. 

C.-U. A.S ADNT SAI.I.Y ! 

In reaction from domiuaiu Conservatism the writer 
lets herstilf go and say.s what is smart rather than true : — 

A man who is l>orn of the inidfile class, ami who has no 
ex|H*clatioiis from the aristocracy, or a man of any class who 
has a keen instinct for iiiartynlom, will belong lo ihe Liberal 
p.arty, which is a sort of political Saint Sebastian, stuck all over 
with arrows thrown by various factions. To aim at the I.ibcrals, 
and especially at Sir Henry ('ampbell-Bannennan and Mr. 
Birrell, is th«.* sole mental exercise in which the nine hundred 
and ninety -nine other jiartics cordially combine ; and, indeed, 
it was evidently with the iilea of using them as targets that the 
nation set them up in its high places. 

'The tyranny of convention in London is so strong 
as to evoke this remark : — 

Why lamdoiiers should object to .Stale Socialism on Ihe 
ground ilia! it would ilestrov their iiKlividualily must remain 
an insoluble mystery to a New Zealander, who comes from a 
country where there is certainly more Stale Socialism and pro- 
liahly more individuality than .inywhere else. 

THF. liKSr yet; - r.lJT VERY RAD. 

'The writer finds another paradox in our aristocratic 
system calling itsedf a democTacy. it really “ aims at 
being a dominant class comiX)sed of all the talents. 
'Fhe best blood and brains of the unleisured workers 
are drawn off to renew tlie vitality of the aristocracy 
of all the talents, just as the Empire replenishes itself 
from lower races, at'.d London from the whole of the 
Empire.'' ' It is sad lo own the truth in the state- 
ment : — 

English civilLation the highest proiluccd by the ages— 
has yet fouiul no heiier iiieihnd of binding the mass of human 
beings together ih.^n by crusliing down the many for tin lieiicfit 
of the few. The suppression of the w'eak and the exaltation of 
the strong remain as firm prineijilcs in this organised siieiety as 
they are in animal liter, only that they are disguised. 

IHR KEYNOTE OF I.OM»ON LIFE. 

Here is another ugly portrait : — 

Englishmc*n are nev«*r quite at their e.ise iiide.s.s they are 
suppressing sonic one ; tlu*y must have some one lo look down 
uiHiii. Below the smooth service, the trim, collected, amiable 
manner, the old traditional British force exists unchanged. The 
Mt'tier of our race has always been to conquer and to govern. 
Every national quality fits Englishmen for this career ; their 
practical ability, their stoical endurance of their own pain and 
their insensibility lo the pain of others ; their Olympic pose ; 
their unparalleled genius for humbug; their unflinching 
determination to do right .and also at the same time to get the 
bi'tter of everyone else ; but above all their enormous powers 
of absorption 

The keynote to the character of a twentieth century Londoner 
is an unbouniled Imperial pride. London, which upon the sur- 
face is a comedy, is lielow the surface a great tragedy. The 
civilisation of feeling has gone only a few inches down, and 
lx.*neath its crust the Iwrbaric instincts of fighting and conquering 
have free play. They have changed their methods, and they 
have become hypocritical, but their object is still the same. 
There is only one religion in l..ondon whose worshippers are all 
devoutly sincere, and that is the cult of success. The city is 
nothing but a social battle-field, where every man*s hand is 
against every other man and against every woman. 

And this is the capital of British Christendom 1 
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IS LITERATURE DYING? 

In the Contemporary Rn'ie7o Mr. Herbert Paul 
seems to hint that it is not between science and 
religion that a duel is being fought, but between 
science and literature. 

rilE PkESENr INTEI.I.ICIMITAT. OEXHI'II. 

One great writer survives --Count 'rolstoy -and he 
belongs to an old world ; he is a primitive Cliristian, 
born out of due lime, “ a remnant of the past, and 
not a harbinger of the future.” Kven 'lennyson, 
though not dead fifteen years, sc'erns almost 
mediicval in his remoteness - - not his poetry, 
hut his conce|)tion of his task. Wo have 
plenty of eeccaitricity, “ a variation of the oommon- 
])lace, and nio.st attractive to the conunonest minds ” ; 
pliaity of wit, and plenty of ch»'ap l ynicism that sec‘s 
fun in everything and humour in nothing “ the 
laughter of fools,” in fact, a j»er|)etiial intc^lleetual 
giggle. The one indispensable; quality for the 
appreciation of genius is reveren<*e, which Mr. 
Herbert Paul calls “the oilna side c)f humour.” Few 
will ditfer from his opinion that this is not a reverent 
age. 'Phere is nothing, as he jioints out, pe t uliar in 
our going through a period destitute of great literary 
names. What is ixjcnliar is that we seem to get on 
.so very well without them. 'Phe giants who werci 
with us last century have departed ; and this is true 
not only of France, but of tjermany and of the 
United Stales. 

THK SKL F-.S U F K I C I N ( ; SC I F, N T I F I C IN TK I A.KC I*. 

Mr. H(!rbert Paul then reminds us that Darwin, 
towards the close of hi.s career, was unable to take 
any interest in literature at all. “ Evtai Shakespeare 
no longer gave him any salisfaction.” Was this 
because scienc-e in itself is enough, or merely soii.e- 
thing (juite peculiar to Darwin? 'I'he thoroughly 
.scientific intellect, the writer rejilies, is now at any 
rate “self-sufficing, and believes, or tends to believe, 
that the questions which cannot be answered by 
science cannot be answenul at all.” Literature is not 
inexhaiustible : — 

The scientific spirit seem*? now to <]oinin:it(* rvcrylhing. 'Phe 
world is in future t<» lx* govrnuHl fniiii the I:ilN>rat<jry. It usctl 
to Ix! said by those of old lime that science had a definite 
province, within which no doubt all uns<’irnlific ideas were 
intrusions, tM:yond which w.ns tlie realm of literature, conduct, 
imagination, faith. MfKierii '^cienc-r sr«-ks lo remove the 
l)Oundaries, to claim all knowliilge for its province, and to say 
that what it does not know is not knowledge. 

THK 1. IMITATIONS r)K IJTKKATtJKE. 

iruch demands would still be set aside by the bulk 
of the human race ; but then, Mr. Paul asks, do the 
bulk of the human race count ? 

Literature may be an elegant amusement, but, after all, it is 
only permutations and n^ndii nations of words. Have we not 
had enough of it ? What is the nVsl for it, except to make the 
ctmclusions of science intclligitile to the masses? Is it |M)ssible 
tix carrj' the art of expressinii further than Plait* carriefl it more 
than two thousand years ago? Arc we likely to see a greater 
poet than Shakespeare? There is no process in literature. 
Tlpsre is nothing else in science, for there is no limit to discovery. 


If these arguments arc sound, they may suggest a reason why 
literary genius is not iinqiienchahli*, or is even Ixing quenched. 

Mr. Herbert Paul does not say that this unbounded 
confidence in .science is more than a temporary pliase. 
He iiuTcly argues that it may e.\plain the apparent 
failure of literary genius ; — 

Men are nui hum literary or scientific. In most cases the 

Ixint (*f their minds is shaped by accident. The highest minds 
have the loftiest aspiialioiis, which poetry and ntlicr forms of 
literature have* sal isliei I hitherto, ft '■.cience c.in be proved to 
hold the key of the imivirrse, complete s:li isfact ion cannot lie 
soiiglil elsewhere. ^ 

By science, I should add, the writer means natural 
science ; he would call history a true science. But, 
as he says, “ even scicnct; may disappoint expeetjition, 
and the door which no man living has yet entered 
may remain inexorably closed.” 

THE MORAL OF THE L.C.C. ELECTIONS. 

Mu. J. (*. Bam.i-.y, in the Fortfua^htly gives 

what he takes to bi* the moral of the elections. He 
.shrewdly lam(*nts the disposition of the Party managers 
to forgtit the odd man, the elector who is not t:om- 
mHtcd to either Party and who always turn.s the 
scale. He is the true Cl real FU.'clor of modern times, 
yet “ Party leaders and l*arty managers are always 
courting tht*irextreme supfiorters, although the evidence 
stares them in the face that that is the same thing as 
courting disaster.” Lord Beaconsfu'ld forgot the mod- 
erab* people who returned him, and encouraged the 
Jingo • ’.liras who proved his ruin. Mr. (Gladstone did 
not, again, regard the undecided elector, but courted 
the Little F/Uglander and the Home Ruler, and so he 
c ame lo grief. I .ord Salisbury remc'mbered the odd man, 
ignored tlie jingoes, snubbed the Proti*etionists, ana 
con.sccpicntly remained in power. Mr. ('hamberlain, 
however, ignored the Crreat Elector, and catered for 
the wile beat imperialist and Protecuioni.st. The 
present Premi(*r accordingly comes into power ; but 
he again forgets that the filain man, though disliking 
Protection, has no liking for Socialism or Dr. Clifibrd. 
I'herfd'ore, “ the great majority has been made to 
dance ehiefly to the tunc called either by Dr. Clifibrd 
or by Mr. Keir Hardie.” Yet neither of these gentle- 
men could by any |X)ssibility combine with the 
Conservatives. '^Phey might have been supposed to 
be the f)eople who did !iot matter. 'Tlie non- Party 
man who voted Liberal last time might have been 
much more considercrl. “So the London part of 
him, which voted s(^ decidedly Liberal a year ago, 
has voted overwhelmingly anti-Li heral in the borough 
elections of November anti the county elections of 
March.” He adds, the leader who can find out the 
way not only to gain but to keep the confidence of 
the odd man will have won the political rubber. 
“ For the moral of the elections is that the odd man 
is king.” 

C. B. Frfs for April is almost an encyclupiedia of 
contemiX)rancous sport served up in tlie pleasantest 
form of chat. 
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THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS IN LITERATURE. 

Democracy owes Mr. J. A. Spender not a little for 
his plea in the Nineteenth Century for the T)opuliir in 
literature. It is a sound and striking protest against 
the Pharisees of culture — a much- needed vindication 
of the rights of the common people in literature. 
Mr. Spender laments the tendency of the literary 
artist to concern himself with mere word-craft, and 
to shut himself off from the greater matters of 
life and conduct. “ In these days,” he says, “ wc 
have writers with inimensi*. circulations whom the 
literary [x;ople deciaio to he of no account, and 
literary people of high accomplishment whom the 
great piihlic refuse to consider.’* The assumption 
prevails “that the (’ommon people must demand 
<*ommon things, while the mtai of letters cultivate 
siil)tlcties and delicacies which the great majority 
cannot appreciate.” 'Hiis, Mr. .Spender declares, is 
Euphuism, not Klizahethanism, and adds, “So far as 
it depends upon style, the virtue of being above the 
heads of the people belongs not to the best, but only 
to the second best literature.” An exaggerated con| 
cern with the miichanisin of literature is, he argues, 

“ almost invariably a sign of the absence of genius, 
though it may very well be the sign of a 
high degree of accomplisliment.” Keats, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, and later Carlyle, Ruskin, Dickens 
and Thackeray, were “ so filled with their subject that 
they had no time to consider themselves as literary 
craftsmen.” 

THE MANKKt/L INKLOKNCE OF MA ITHEW AKNOl.O. 

The iirm wiio drew the dividing line between the 
Philistines and the elect, the cultured few and the 
uncultured miny, was Matthew Arnold. His teaching 
“encouraged the h(‘lief that literature, in the true 
sense of the w'ord, was the possession of the few.” A 
school of stylists arose, of which Pater w’as the one 
considerable man, who still further narrowe<l the circle 
and appealed to a minority of the minority. The 
influence of Arnold ami Pater working on the educated 
classes impoverishcid litiT.aturc. 

rUF. SOtlNO INSTINCT OF THE VEOPLE. 

Against this snohhisli superciliousness, this “ hole 
and corntir literature,” as lie calls it, Mr. Spender 
apiieals to the general judgmi'nt of the people. He 
says : — 

It cannot bt* fioubtcil that the jnihlic have, on the wluilc, 
shown a thoroughly soiiinl instinct in tliis respect, ami when we 
hear cullivattHl persons tlenouncing It >.inl schools and half]H:nny 
news^iapers and popular magazines for llieir allegtHl delmiching 
of the public taste, we may remind them that this great public 
whom they <lespist» and fail to re.ich reads Stevenson, reads 
Tennyson, reads C^arlylo and Kuskin. and now buys by the 
hundrcils of thousands the popular editions nf the great classical 
writers which are issuing in streams frmn the press. And if for 
mcMlern fiction and moiicrn ess;iys they are delivered over to 
writers who make the pursuit of tin* largest circulation a purelv 
commercial business, the reason nuisi U* either that we lack 
literary men with natures large enougli aiul simple enough to 
make this witle apinral, or that the men who might have made 
it have deliberately chosiai lo treat writing as if it were an art 
for the few. 


Wc cannot create the genius needed, but we can ^ 
prepare an atmosphere favourable to it by setting our 
faces against “ the literary tyranny which is constantly 
narrowing the sphere of letters and teaching the 
younger writers of to-day that it is a kind of vulgarity 
to ap|)eal to the great public.” This is castigation 
richly merited and well a|)p]ied. 

WANlMli KNKKbY OF AUTHORSHIP. 

Mr. Siicnder goes on to remark on the wane in 
energy and output compared with the greater literary 
men of the last century'. They displayed extra- 
ordinary versatility. “ To-day our distinguished 
writers are nearly all specialists,** Mr. Wells being 
almost the only exception. “ T’he change is from an 
ethical to an artistic atmosphere. From Byron to 
Matthew Arnold everybody preached and everybody 
generalised.*’ Now how different !• Mr. Spender finds 
the absence of an authoritative general literature 
nowhere more than in religion. Criticism and scholar- 
ship do not fill the place of religion. 

A GOOD WORD FOR MAC. AZIN EDOM. 

Mr. Si)ender assails another idol of the schools in 
denying that Board Schools and a cheap press have 
between them unfitted the mass of the people for the 
reading of good books : - 

Exception-^ lIuTu are, of course, but tlie popular magazines ol 
to-day are out of all pioporiioii LcUt-r lhan the corresponding 
publications of twenty and thirty )e:irH ago ; and the idea which 
obtains among coiner writers of bonks that the public taste is 
being debauched by them is, I believe, almost whclly ground- 
less. May we iK»t raUier say that some of the literary people 
are apt lo. think far ioo ill of this public? Half of them write 
down to i', and the other i’nlf write over it, all of them despis- 
ing it either way. The result is that we have two products 
erjiialh artificial— the literature of the under- educated, and the 
literature of the over -educated. 

Wc have, as Mr. Spender says, few works of the 
first class. For this loss the c la.ssics of our literature 
cannot console us. We need living writers to inter- 
pret the present. The public is ripc^ for better things. 
Mr. Spender has done something to meet his own 
demand by helping lo restore — 

the true doctrine that literal ure is neither a trade lo be pursued 
by inferior writers nor a secret lo In* guarded by superior 
waters, but the appeal of the best men to the greatest number 
of their fellow-countrymen. 


The Afghan Amir. 

The mental picture of the ruler of Afghanistan 
formed by the average imagination is that of a 
bigoted Moslem autocrat, the incarnation of Pan- 
Islamism as understood in Europe to-day. But a 
closer acciuaintance with the Amir, says S. Hassan, 
who writes in the March number of the Indian 
Magazine on the Amir’s visit to India, reveals in 
him a highly-enlightenec^ ruler, with religious tolera- 
tion and impartiality as the characteristic features of 
his rule. At the Aligarh College he took special 
pains to impress all concerned with the deep import- 
ance he attached to religious education. 



Leading Articles 

GERMANY’S OBSOLETE NAVY. 

By Archibald S. Hurd. 

Those persons to whom the Cierman Navy is a 
terrifying nightmare would do well for their own 
peace of mind and that of their neighbours to read Mr. 
Archibald S. Hurd’s article in Cassier^s Ma^i(azhte for 
March on The Real Facts about the German Navy. 

BUILT TO KIT THE K.1KL CANAL. 

The present (German fleet, he points out, has been 
rendered practically obsolete by the naval policy of 
Great Britain, the United States, anti Jaj)an in con- 
structing colossal battle-ships armed with 12-inch 
guns. Germany is suffering to-day from the failure 
of her naval authorities to foresee the coming of the 
big battle-ship armed with heavy guns. She is 
handicapped in following the new policy by the 
shallowness of the Kiel Canal and the North Sea 
ports. Mr. Hurd says : 

Thr flnot h.is heen built to fit the Kii'l Canal and thi' 

docks .at tlie naval ports. Tlie Kid (’:m:d is shiilKm and its 
locks small, the docks lack depth, length, and br(’.adth. and 
even in siivenil of the harbours ihc depth of water is such that a 
lar^c scheme of dred}»in|^ must be iinderl ikc.’n Iwfore they can 
give hospitality to any ships u»rrespnni|ing 111 dze and fighting 
power to those now being atlded to the other fleets. The 
German Admiralty, when they drew up the naval programme 
of 19CX), signally failed in [irophetic vision, and the result is that 
the German Navy consists exclusively of comparatively small 
ships mounting small guns and able to steam at only low speed. 
The latest type of battle-ship now being built in Gi'rinany is the 
Di'utschlami and her four sisti rs. She displaces l.LOOo tons, 
has a speed of only iS knots, ami carries nothing lugger than 
four 1 1 -inch guns. 

NOT A CIIEKRKUL TROSI'KOr. 

The construction of the latest British and American 
ships, he says, has dealt a blow at the German Navy 
from which it can recover only by immense expenditure 
Germany cannot imitate the naval policy of her rivai.s 
until she has laid out many millions in deepening the 
Kiel Canal, in enlarging her docks, and in dredging 
her harbours. She must commence over again to 
build her fleet if she would po.sscss an instrument of 
war in any way comparable unit for unit with the 
British and American navies. The naval authorities 
at Berlin have decided to make the best of what to 
them is a bad business. They have determined that 
all the battle-ships to bo laid down in future years shall 
be of 18,000 tons displacement ; they will cease build- 
ing small protected cruisers, on which large sums have 
been expended ; they will construct annually an addi- 
tional armoured cruiser of 15', 000 ions, of the heaviest 
gun power, and an extra torpedo-boat division. But 
even then — 

by 1912 C Germany will ptisacss only eighlccn battle-ships of the 
new i8,ooo-ton class, and the battle-shijis of the smaller sizes of 
which the fleet now entirely consists will be absolutely olwnlete. 
The prospect for the German Empire is not cheerful. 

TEN YEARS* WA.^TKD EFFORT. 

Germany, Mr. Hurd declares, is now beginning her 
work afresh, after ten years of strenuous but wasted 
effort : — 

'<She siandM lo-day in relative strength to Great Britain little 
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in advance of the petition she oernnied in 1897, ^nd before she 
can utilise these ]>rojectcd ships of huge power she has to push 
on with costly dock extension work and dredging operations, 
and mast face the necessity cither of creating a base on the 
North Sea or widening and deepening the Kiel Ganal. Not 
even (oTinan energy, however, cun gel over the disadvantage 
line to the shallowness of parts of the North Sea which renders 
it, in the opinion of naval oflicers, luiMiited to ships of the largest 
size, unlestt ilu: draiiglil is kept down at the cxpcilSC uf great 
increase of beam, which in itself is a serious trouble in navigat- 
ing narrow waters and in flocking. 

THE WORLD'.S only MILITARY NAVY. 

To the efficiency of the German Navy, as far as its 
personfiel is concerneti, Mr. Hurd pays a warm 
tribute : — 

The word “ eflFirienry *’ is w'ritten all over the German Navy, 
and this is a considcralioii of wliich .'iccount must be taken in 
as.sf*ssing its fighting value. There is probably no navy in the 
worlil in which a higher standard «»f efficiency has been reached 
by officers .nntl men. It is the world's mily military navy ; its 
officers .are soldiers and its men .are soldiers, and its discipline 
is the iliscipline of the German Army. It is a new creation, 
and it suflers from none of the traditions which arc apt to clog 
the wheels ol prtigress in olili’r forces. 

Decidedly Non-.Aocjressive. 

Mr. J. L. Bashfortl, writing in the Fortnightly on 
the Gt;rman naval estimates for 1907, declares that, 
stated impartially and from practic^al points of view, 
German naval policy cannot be called aggressive, 
'ilic German naval programiiu^ is mut h more likely to 
be delayed than accelerated. 


RUSSIAN STUDENTS. 

rkiNCK Kropotkin in the Windsor sketches 
Russian .students in coulmr de rose. In refreshing 
contrast to police reports, he declares that “ nowhere 
is the university and nowhere are the students held in 
.such high esteem as in Russia.” The professor is 
there not merely a teacher ; he must be an enthusiast 
and a philosopher. 'J'lie .student is not one merely 
who seeks to qualify for a successful career, but a 
worshipper of science and art, a seeker of truth. 
Such, he says, is the tradition. The great bulk of 
the Russian students spring from the lower nobility 
and the upi^er middle class. The first few months of 
the student’s career arc spent in an atmosphere of 
enchantment and intellectual enthusiasm. There are, 
he .says, plenty of scholarships in the Russian 
universities, which, how(!ver, are kept for the neediest 
ones. The student generally supplements his very 
scanty store by serving as tutor. 'The students' res- 
taurant serves food at ridiculously low prices. For the 
student the theatre is not a mere place of amusement ; 
it is a sanctuary in which the highe.st art of inspiring 
the masses is cultivated. He is a great controver- 
sialist, and discusses everything in countless circles 
In informal conversation. The Russian student is a 
great reader, and for him the philosophical works of 
Spencer, (hiyau, Darwin, Haei'kel, Wallace, and 
Buckle are published at astoundingly low prices. 
There is no hostility between ternn and gown ; quite 
the contrary. Students live in their own homes or in 
the homes of their friends. 
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CARMEN SYLVA. 

'ruF. Queen of Kou mania is the subject of a very 
sympathetic sketch by H. cle laica in the Nno7ut 
Antoloj^ia (March r6th), <-ontainin{? many interesting 
details concerning her youth. It was the |)remature 
death of h(jr father, and also one of her baby brothers, 
th.^! caused the Prinn-ss of Weid to have her little 

Eli/«abcth brought ii|; >\holl} in the couiiiry amid 



Pht*fflgrat*h hy\ \ Ltf, 

Carmen Sylva and a Little Blind Musician. 

T.he Quern of KnuiiiMii'i has laivly |Mih1iKlii*tl a sfiics of ailiclcs giving ;iii 
nccount wfher aKyluin for t hr hhiul. The iiiin:ii« > Mi|i]iort thein* 4 *l\fs hy 
printing, un u nincliine iierrocicd by one of ili«- Qiiffu's pioiJgcN, lit.'r.iture 
for the blind in Ur.iille Ivp.’ Tln-'i )ii<*rn has aNo wiiitvn .m account of her 
hmband's recent illness, through which H«r Majesty was the King's 
devoted nurse. 


beautiful scenorv, and eiu ouraged in all country pur- 
suits. I'his gave her a knowledge of |)oasant 
life at first hand that few' sovereigns jx>s- 
sess, while her keen love of an and of 
literature wms only .intensified by her j^assion for 
nature and for beauty wherever it was to be found. 
As a chihl, we are told, Elizabeth was obstinate ; as a 
woman she possesses an indomitable will. Her 
girlish dream was to be a sc'hool-teacher ; slie worketl 
hard at her lessons, and acv]iiircMl a thorough mastery 
of liatin, French, Italian, English and Sw'edish. 
Amid all the absorlfing interests of her life it is music 
that stirs her ilecpest emotions, and her own musical 
/gifts a^e of a very high order. 'Phe following passage 


by Dr. Gubernatis describes the effect of music upon 
her : 

“ 1 ol)s*?rv<Nl thf extent to w’hich music electrifies and masters 
her ; her face changes from one moment to another ; she pa.sses 
from siulniss to rapture ; slie becomes excited, beats time with 
her fcicil, and is carried quit** out of herst.’If. Lulled in the; wave 
of harmony that encompasses her, sh«; w'clcoines in her soul all 
the emotions that music can arouse ; for her, the public dis- 

appears, tbc enchant iiienl hnlils her s]iell-boun(l, and when all 

is over it is as though she awoke from a drt'ain.” 

The author has, of course, much to say concerning 
the affection cd the Roumanians for their beautiful 
and talirnted (^iieen, anil of her own intense apprecia- 
tion of everything belonging to her ailoidcd country. 
Roumanian folk-lore and Roumanian scenery have 
both inspired her strong lyric gift, but it was grief at 
the death of her only little daughter that caused her 
first to seek an outlet for her emotions in song. A 
long description is given of the lovely castle of 
Pele.srh, near the mountain village of Sinaia, the most 
remarkable filature of which is the stained gla.ss of 
historical and allegorical subjects selected by the' 
Ring and Queen. Here C.nrtnen Sylva spends her 
haj)piest days, here shi* studies and c.om])oses, and 
e.scapes from the hatctl formalities of Court life. 
“ Contradiction is the life of ('onversalion," she wrote 
among a seri**s of published 'Phoiights ; “ hence the 
extreme duln<‘ss of Courts.” 

I'he (Jiiicens favourite authors are said to be 
(roidhe, Schiller, Shakespeare, Ryron, Schopenhauer, 
I)e Musset, Ibsen, and the Roumanian poet 
Alexandri, and tlie composers of whom she never 
w'earies are Wagner, las/t, (rrieg, Ilach, and 

Ueetlioven. 

A SMUGGLING COMMUNITY. 

In the Correspondant of March loth P. Drillon 
has an article on the Suppression of Fraud, the fraud 
alluded to being that practised on the French frontiers 
to avoid the heavy import duties levied on many 
articles of merchandise. 'Phe persons w'ho practise 
these frauds, we are told, form a veritable army, all 
wonderfully organised, and the most ingenious means 
are resorted to in order to deceive the Customs 
officials. One of the clcvcTest was a doctor attached 
to the Custom House, who, under the pretext of 
visiting patients, crossed the Belgian frontier daily, 
and . for years brought back in his tilbury bags of 
coffee and other goods before he was suspected. 
Even dogs arc pressed into the service, and are 
trained to carry home to their masters articles con- 
cealed in l)elts. In 1904, 1,841 dogs were charged 
with fraud in the arrondissewent of Lille alone. 
Most of them were killed, while their owners 
remained unknown. The latest mode is the baby 
fraud, several pounds of coffee having been found 
sewn up in the garments of a baby in its mother’s 
arms. A w'hole community lives by these frauds, and 
the easy and illicit gains naturally favour idleness 
and immorality. Worst of all, the smuggling is 
carried on for a master smuggler, who gets most of 
the profits without running any of the risks. 






' THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AT PITTSBURG. 

All the world and his wife will be at Pittsburg this 
month to witness the inauguration of the Carnegie 
Institute in its completed shape. It has existed for 
years. But it is only now finished. Mr. Carnegie has 
s{>ent two million pounds sterling in realising his ideal 
of an Institute in the city where he made his wealth. 
In the April number of the Amaican Review of 
Reviews Mr. Frank Fowler describes the Arts Depart- 
ment of the Institute : — 

“ II sjims to make Pittsburg a centre of scholarship, as it has 
been of manufactures, and to spread its name as far as science is 
known and honoured. The Carnegie Mu.seum is already a 
strong force in Pittsburg, but it aims to be more. It aims to lie 
an educational power ecpial to the library and second only to the 
public schools.” 

The nuiseuni proper, under the direction of \V. J. Holland, 
IJi.n., is splendidly (‘(quipped along the lines of the naiuuil 
sciences, and its activities touch such fields of museum work ns 
ethnology, archieology, and the useful arts, under which head ii 
is aceumulating collections of the textile and fictive arts, wood 
carving, etc. 

The Institute building, which was of got id dimensions ten 
years ago, now re-opens with a holding capacity eiiormoiisly 
increased. With its extended sweep in the natural sciences it is 
now forging ahead as an art musiaini, and likely, with its finan- 
cial resourcfis and arlministraiivc t.alent, lo take its place as'one 
of the most important in the country. 

This is perh.ans due to the fact that it has precedents to warn, 
and the light which intervening years have yielded to the know- 
ledge of museum administration and installation, and also that it 
is fortunate in its director, John W. lleutty. 

Under his wise directorship .and through the munificence of 
the founder, the Art Institute has grown from a small collection 
of pictures to two splendid lialls of painting, a vast rotunda de- 
voted to architectural casts, and a gallery or hall of sculpture, 
supplied with reproductions of the world's great niastf;rpicccs of 
plastic art, including a complete collection of the Neapolitan 
nrqnzes. 

An interesting feature of the architectural hall is the repr**’ 
duetion, full size, of the porch of the (.'hurch of .St. (lilies, in 
the ProveiMjal town of that name. 'Phis is a beautiful example 
of Konuinesquc, full of treasures <if detail, wonderfully preserved, 
in tlie minutest 'particular, through this perfect repr<.Kluctlon. 
Thus transported from the French town, one has but step from 
Forbes Street, Pittsburg, to Ik: in the presence of one of the 
finest specimens of tliat distiiiguishi d order of architecture. 

The hall of sculpture is arranged with great judgmciU,^and is 
impressive in dimensions and lighting. 

Mr. Fowler e.spcciaHy commends the choice of 
pictures. He objects to anecdotical pictures. “ The 
true province of painting is to awaken the emotions 
by which we respond to the charm and beauty, the 
grandeur, sublimity; character and individual interest 
of things seen,' visually observed, os they are affected 
by varying conditions of light, grouping, and com- 
position.” Among the pictures in the collection 
which may be singled out for special notice are 
Whistler's portrait of Sarasate, Abbey's “Penance 
of Eleanor Duches.s of Gloucester,” Edmond Aman- 
Jean's “ Mirror in the Vase,” Tryon's “ May,” and 
Twaditman’s “Greenwich 111115.*' “This a tnie 
example of what the right uses of pigment may do 
for the emancipation cf the spirit, the uplifting of the 
mind through art.” 


THE YELLOW PRESS. 

“If all countries may boast the Press which they 
deserve, America's desert is small indeed.” I'hus 
does Mr. Charles Whibley open the article on “ The 
Yellow Press ” in Blackwood* s Magazine, If Mr. 
Whibley had his way there would be no more of that ' 
I'ress left than was left of the Crayfish in “ Uncle 

Kemus/’ after the Elephant had trampled on it 

No civilised country in the world has been content with news- 
papers St) grossly contemptible as those which arc read from 
New Ytirk to the Pacific Coast. The journals known os Yellow 
would be a disgrace to the HKack Republic, and it is difficuU to 
understand the state of mind which can tolerate them. Divoro(:d 
completely from the world of truth and intelligence, they ' pre- 
sent nothing which an educated man would desire to read. 

STRANOK P/EASTS OK NEWSPAPERDOM. 

What are these strange beasts of newspaperdom ' 
like? “They are ill-printed, over-illustrated sheets,^ 
whose end and aim are to intlame a jaded or insensi- 
tive palate.” 1'hey are mostly pink in colour, l> 3 -the- 
by, not yellow ; and with their scare-heac lines as 
great a sham as the mask which ^Esop’s fox found, and 
was so sorry that it had no brains. Of anything of 
importance you will find not a trace in the Yellow 
Journals. I’liey care neither for i)olitic.s, literature^' . 
nor the fine arts. It is not a great man's great deed^, 
that interest them, but his little (or big) vices, and hur 
eccentric tastes. 'Fhe Yellow Press is not even 
obscene it has not courage for that,” It is merely 
impertinciu, iru'iuisitive, and imbecile. “ No one'.s life 
is sx-eurc from its spies. No privacy is* sacred.” 

A YELLOW PRESS WORLD. 

AVhat picture of its world does the Yellow Press 
present? Mr, Whibley asks, and he replies : — 

A picture of colossal folly and unpardonable iniliHcretion. J£ 
there Ijc .a miisLaini which preserves these screaming sheets, this 
is the sort of stuff which in two thousand years will puzzle the 
scholars : ** .Mrs. Jones won’t admit Wedding,” '* Millionaire^ 
Bcl^m a .Snake Fight,” ** Chicago Church Girl Accuses MUUoii* 
aire,” ** Athletics make John 1). forget his hloncy.” These ate 
a few pearls hastily strung together, and they show what jewels 
of intelligence are most highly prized by the (ireatest Democracy 
on earth. 

That the law of libel has few terrors for the Yellow 
Press i.s clear from its having recently published a full 
list, with portraits and biographies, of all the “ ladies 
in New York who are habitual drunkards.” 

WRITTEN FOR IMMIGRANTS. 

Mr. Whibley endeavours to discover some explana- 
tion that will account for this portent : — 

One fact only can explain the imbecility of the Yellow Press : 
it is written for immigrants, who have but an imperfect 
knowledge of English, who prefer to sec their news rather than to 
read it, and who, if they must read, can best understand words 
of one syllable and sentences of no more than five words. 

And, concludes Mr. Whibley, 

The Yellow Press will flourish, with its headlines and hi 
vulgarity, until the mixed p«)pulation of America has sufTicientlv 
mastered the art of life anil the F.ngli'^li loigue to demand ' 
something better whcrcwiih to solace itslei-iiire than scanilal and^' 
imbecility. 
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APPRECIATIONS OF LONGFELLOW. 

Mr. VV, J). lIowErj.s, in the North Amcfican 
Revieio^ writes a very hiving eulogy of the poet. Of 
Longfellow he says, “ lie seems to have been always 
a man who felt very, vi:ry sini[)ly, and who spoke as 
simply as he fell.” “ He is the most literary of our 
poi-ls,” with a “ dull ‘Oils tendeney,” which made him 
impart to his verse any nwatiing, in page or day 
that could touch or hclj). Hi* finds Longfellow’s talent 
‘‘graced by a scholarship so hosjiilably responsive 
io the apixal of whal was beautiful that we are 
tempted to forget how dc;eply Puritan he was by race 
and tradition.'’ 'The write t says he has noted with 
.sur|)rise ‘‘how intensc'Iy liOngfellow has said himselt 
in the intimate fhing'i in which a man may say him- 
self wiilioul .iliume.*’ He hairs sounding lliiough his 
verse the pathos of mortality, the echo of “the 
c*teinal i»rimitive.'’ Simplicity is not cpiite, he thinks, 
the word for the condition of Jaingfellow’s art. 
He was rather, above everything else and before 
cnc'ry thing, unaffected. Jly technical instinct which 
m*ver failed him he c'hose his distinctive form of 
verse in “ Ivvangeline ” and ‘‘Hiawatha.” Mr. 
Howells speaks of the- perfect jiosc^lessness of the 
.Sonnets, 'Plie c onstant [iressurc' of his genius was, 
lie says, towards c larifying his irmoliciii and .simplifying 
his words. He must choose in the end rather to be 
with the* Hreeks than w'ith tlm (loths in building the 
lofty rhyme, and in the an'liitc-ctiire of his later 
period he gave tis oftc-ner the rej'ose of the: tcmiplc 
than the aspiration of the mimstcT. So he moved 
Iroin the Romantic and (loihic to he more and more 
Hellenic-. 


CERVANTES AS A SOLDIER. 

1\ the l)ic»gra|»hi»-.s of the author of the- immortal 
“Don L)ui.\oic; ■’ \ery little* refercaico i.-^ made to his 
military caic-er, whic h may he said to have: extended 
from the year 1570 to 158.^, says a writcT in the 
Kt'vhhx CotiivmporapiCxi, 'This is probably due to the 
fac t that so many men of letters hec anm men cjf arms 
in those times, as in the case of Lope de \’ega and 
C^dderon, and that their famc^ in literature has eclipsed 
llieir reputation as .soldiers. I^'c:^ of Julius Ciesar it 
may be .said that he is jirobahly belter known as a 
writer than as a Roman general. 

(lervantes fought in Italy, but it cannot be proved 
that he took part in the war in Idandcrs, although his 
own writings have Ic'd many people to hc-lieve that he 
did. ( ervantes fought for religion, king, and country ; 
Kc was totally unafteeted by mercenary motives. 

He took part in the famous halile of Lciianto. He 
was ill of malaria at the time, but he disregarded the 
admonitions of oflicc'rs and toinradc^s and rose from a 
.sick bed to join the fray. “ What would be said of 
Miguel de C'ervantcs ? *’ he is reported to have 
exclaimed when told to remain in bed. He fought 
boldly and made himkelf conspicuous during a part of 
the battle by Jiis tlaring deeds at the head of a small 
company of twelve men. In that engagement he 


received two wounds in the chest and lost his left 
hand. 

J.ater, we find Cervantes dotermined to participate 
in the struggle again.st 'J urkey, the enemy of the 
('hri.stian religion and the terror of all who went 
Kastw'ards. Scarcely any dc.:tails are forthcoming of 
this crusade, but in 1575 we find Cervantes homeward 
hound on a galley which was captured by corsairs ; as 
a captive he remained for five years in Algiers, always 
ln:lping others to escape and caring nothing for 
himself. Wc: have the te stimony of fc:llow-captives to 
his unselfish heroism. In 1580 he was ransomed and 
returned home to continue his c'areer as a soldier. 


FOETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Kki.i.ow- Poets. 

Tiik. March number of the- Atlantic Motithly 
the place- of honour to a poem 011 Longfellow, by 
'I'homas llailciy Aldrich, an intimate friend, who, alas ! 
has died since the pocan was published. We cjiiote a 
few' lines : — 

'I licytln not Hir vvli.i Irrivi* tlu ir llimiglit 
imprinicil on stnni* 

ThfinscKts may I'a'*'* ; »Ih* .h|h* 1I lin y wiou .;lil 
Kmliirc's on c*arlli from agf to ngo. 

Ainl llioii, whose: voire but yrstcid’i) 

Foil iipfHi I'h.irmcil listening rars, 

'riiou slialt not lin)\\ tin* touch dI \r.ir-i ; 

Thou lioj.li si linn* and chance :it l».iy. 

'rinm livrst in thy living wont, 

As wIiL-ii its cadent*, first was heard. 

Ill Scribner's May iztne Mr. Henry van Dyke has a 
poem on Longfellow in threolined versc-s of si:ventcen 
and eightccai syllables. Tin* point of the |)ocm is that 
r.ongfellow' sang quietly by himself the old, old songs 
which .'inpealed to sentiments dec^p in ever) human 
lieart. 'I'he people, askml why they listen to thi. “ old 
and w^orld-w'orn music ” not suited to the splendour 
of a new age, niai:c no answer, and listen to it as 
before : — 

So tilt* shcphiTil sang liis way along, until he came unto a 
inoiintnin ; 

And I know not surely whether it was called Parnassus, 

But he climbcil it out of sight, and still I licani the vtuce of one 
singing. 

Surely better criticism than poetry. 

In Praise of T'owv. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for April, Sir Leivis 
Morris praises the River and the Vale of Towy in 
South Wales : — 

Down the long vale thy waters wind. 

Leaving a beauteous track behind. 

By many a long-descended home 
Of storied lineage tlioii dost come 
'Fo where in secular silence deep 
iLiichantevl Merlin lies asleep 
Beneath his hill. 

* ♦ , * 41 

Past thundt-rnus surge and wreck -strewn bar, 

To where the calm light l)canis afar, 

Weary thmi sinkest, as shall we, 

In the unfathomed shoreless sea. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY THEOLOGICAL 

Dr. Fairuairn contributes to the Contemporary 
J^ri'ieic> a paper as unicpie as its author, entitled 
“Ext)erience in Theology: A Chapter of Auto- 
biography.” 

Anyone expecting to find Wm usual records of a 
personal career will probably feel himself lost in the 
maze of theology and philosophy thiough which the 
writer threads his way. 'Hie writer, in short, seems 
to regard himself less as an individual than as a sort 
of automatic register in a the6logical observat<iry, 
whose only importance is its reconl of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. As a reflection of contem- 
poraneous movements of religious thought, he outlines 
in th<* antithetic.il style in whirh he ^lelights the 
couise of his early theological development. Only 
rarely does he step out of the abstractness and indirec t- 
ness of academic terminology to give clear glimpses 
of his actual history. 

A l*II.(:RfMA(;K OK insi*\[R — 

lie traces his forbears, his home training, his break 
with the current Augustiniani.^m, his c,onrsi' it » ollegc, 
his first past(.>rate at Halhgatc. 'I'lieii he says : 

In the omleavoiir to learn that I might the heltiT tiM« h, my 
own faith broke down. 'I'lit* afternoon vvalk-* in the hilK tlt.it 
msi: behind iho old manse 1 vividly remember ; eveiy .spot w.is 
.iissociated with ".ome thought <»r disiuvery ih.it but srcined to 
shaller more utterly the house of c.ird'» wliiih tlie spiiit h.id 
built in the foml but delusive hnpe ih.it it mij^lit be a n-fugi* 
fn>Mi the storm. I li.id fcirs.iken tin* ehurili n| my fathers, an«l 
now ni» fatlu r of any eliurdi wouhl lon^-iit lo iltiimi- 
luite a m:ui imido liumble by failuie. Aiut in 

a mood compounde<l (lartly of hope but largely of 
despair 1 determined to seek abroad the liitiit 1 could n.it 
find at home. Well do 1 lemember the il.iy when, feeling 
theerless, forsaken of (lud, unpilieil .ind uiiblesi of men, I left 
llie manse to lake my way to (lerm.my, never expecting to 
vi-tiiiTi. Life seemed .i ruin; all it^ plans h.nl been ihne-. •• 
<lowii ; and in the desol.aliun one’'i beit and only liopr i • 
find in journalisin a new pulpit, and in literature a mode of 
speech more suitable to living men. It i'* now forty year-» .Miiee 
I s4'l out cm that memorable ipicst, thinking in the bilteine.->-f of 
iny soul that all the old loves were dead beyond .my cliaiue or 
hope of resnrrcetion and return, (Iod*s purpi^se did not 

fail, though the dreams of man miglit perish. 

TO C.KR.MAN FREEPOM. 

In (Icrmany, however, he found that it was not 
isinful to doubt. Of his studetnt friends who taught 
him so much he gives us a realistic piciure : — 

Even now inomory, as it rec-ills the once familiar lac:es as they 
sal ill the dim candle-light looking eagtrly out c)f the <larkn»‘Ss, 
makes the heart grow warm and grateful. W e were happy, 
if responsible, irrepr»*ssible ; doubters liy profession, as it were, 
freely expressing ourselves, often in ■- way that inailc* the men 
who heard see either the flippancy or frivolity, the inadequacy or 
impotence, the incommensurability or futility o! our doubts. 
We laughetl at our own shallow but serious remarks, and 
so developed a humour that liad excellent results. I was a lean, 
j^aiint, famished Scotsman, athirst fjr knowledge, .dying of spirit- 
ual hunger, who had chanced to stray into a mixcil society which 
imagined itself a religious brcjtherhood, where there might be 
found on soipe fortunate niglifs bri^nk and free-spoken .Americans, 
])lump and candid Englishmen, patient and industrious Ciermans, 
lively Italians, eager .Swiss, vivacious Frenchmen, and even, 
though rarely, some cosmopolitan journalist who acted as ** own 
correspondent ” to ncwspajMjrs, home or foreign. 


30 ?' 

Wliat follows recalls by contrast rather than b]?! 
resemblance the confe.ssions of St. Augustine. Both^ 
are conscious of the universal value of individual expe« 
riences, but the individual exixsriences of the modem 
writer are almost lost in a cloud of general reflec- 
tions. 


IN DESPAIR OF THE DUMA. 

Dr. Dillon in the Contemporary continues to 
portray the future of Ru.ssia in tlark colours. He is 
siM'cially severe on the ( *adets for at once profe.ssing 
willingne.ss to work with the Tsar, and refusing even 
to cheer him. 'fhe Duma cannot, he maintains^, 
pacify the nation. It no longer contains the key to 
the situation. This is his picture of the Russian 
^iitiiation : - - 

is sufl\*rimi f*"'**" rccrudcscfiu-f nf revt dm ionary , 
A‘v»t which politied parties liail the pi»wiT to bring on, but are* 
impotent li> allay. A nnitinoiis spirit pcriniMtes large categories. 
• f the nation, dissatiilactitm is widc-pread, and iiiin:sL is notice* 
abb* « A fry w lure. Nobmly has faith in the (lovermnenl, whose 
acts :ip|u*ar to proceed from v.icillalion and to be executed by at 
palsini arm. No party can build plans upon its promises or 
trust their cause to its safe keeping. It tiims, it veers, it blows 
bo! .ind nd«l, sifeis norib and south, llefon* ilie vanguard of* 
the re\idution, v\hich is Loniposed mainly of students who ilo not 
stud) and of workmen who are out of employment, it recoils with 
:i inixture of awe and dread and contempt. Il cherishes convic* 
tions which it n’leg.itcs the limbo of diM'uibtKlied ideas; it" 
acknowletlges tlie eflitacy of measure ^ which il has not the 
courage to employ ; it foresees real dangi*rs wliii h il would fain 
w.iid olf, but onl\ by means of a spell. It is startled byitsownr, 
shrill voiu‘, fiighii'ned by its own sliifting shadow, neither: 
trust**'! ,»y Its li lends nor feared by its enemi(*s. The only func-' 

'll il <bscharges at present is to maintain an armistice between.' 
the and anarchy until such time as the bwees of the revo- 

lution are ready !•» be unleashed. .Aiul then il is not merely 
the I'abinct or tin* institution of deni i -autocracy which will be 
affected ; most probably the /<|v/wc itself amt its highest on^ 
ulile'^l ami mo'i powerful representatives will all be engulfed-, 
togi*llier. 

C’lf the giMieral break-up of order he mentions that 
even Russian children arc becoming “ expropriators,” 
the dignified title now given to highway robbers. 

( rrammar-school boys attend or abstain from attending 
school just as the whim seizes them. Occasionally 
teachers and taught end the lesson in gambling with 
cards. 


A Dictionary of Musicians. 

'rn E editors of the new edition of G’mvV Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians are to bo congratulated on 
the publication of volume iii., bringing this invaluable^ 
work down to the end of Though the three 
volumes average 8oo pages each, space is unfortu-: 
nately limited, and I note with regret the omLssion of; 
many worthy names, while I am also a little surprised 
at the insertion of .some others. Nevertheless, the’ 
Dictionary is indispensable in the mu.sician*s library,^, 
and musicians and others are under deep obligatiofl^ 
to the editors and contributors for the ability and thcr 
care with which they are revising the original editioi^ 
A list of corrections to volume ii. is appended to thfg 
new volume (Macmillan. 2 is. net). 
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A GREAT HYMN-WRITER. 

Paul Oi.kiiardt. 

On March 12th Protc-ilant (Icrm.inv rdchratcd the 
three hundredth anniversary nf llie hirth of Paul 
Gcrhardt, after lailher the ni(»st famous hynin-writor 
•the Lutheran (.'hureh lias >el jirodiiei-d. i\rtiele.s on 
Gerhardt and liis hymns appear in the .Nfareh numhers 

gf ]Va(umaturx\\y\ iln: /Jtithi/if Aiimhc/itni, 

A NAIIO.NM. 

The tJernians are justly proud of their national lyric: 

■ poet, for many c if ( Icihardi’s sacied lyric.s have l)een 
greatly admired hv otlu r (lerman pnc.ts. TTi.s evenini^ 
hymn, “ Now all the woods arc sleeping,” for instance, 
was a special favourite' with I'riedrich Hi-hhel and 
with Schiller. Ilehhel has rernlled the im[)ression 
the hymn made on him, when as a hoy he first read 
it aloud to his mother. \Viu*n he cvime to the lines 
beginning, “ Now the day is over," he was so struc k 
by their heaiily that he re[)eated th< ni not fewer than 
ten time's to his a.stc^nished mother. A favourite Isrit: 
with Winckelmann was (lerhardl’s “I sinti to 'Tine 
with heart and month," and Inintane. in one of lus 
bOTiks refers lec'lint;Iy to the immortal hymn of trust, 
•‘Commit thy way.s," whic h, owiny; to its eient U‘n;.»th, 
has bi'en divided into iw'c) separate: hymns, the* 
second he'|;innini', “ (iive* to the winds thy fears.” 

*i Ml- n \i, Noi r. 

Otto Kromniel, wh.o wiipsin the iVutscIh' RudJ- 
schau^ says that tie rharell’s mi.^hty hymn, If (iod he* 
on my side,” may he take n as the* leading motive* of 
all (ierhardt's hymns. .\ sinking tealme* in the hymns 
' is the individuai peisemal note, as in, “ / sinj' to 'Fhee,” 

. •• If (lod he on siele*,” et<\, whereas in laitherwe* 
get rather the univer.sal err e honis form, as in “ \ 
..•Stronghold sure is cv// (h)d,” ‘‘ Keej) //v l»y 'Thy weuel,” 
etc. Put (h*.ihaidt’s ineli»idu.ilism, says llu* wrile-r, is 
^balanced hy slmiig do.se*'i of ( 1 1111 eh ohjertivity. 

Gcrhardt is a ('luire luuan tluough aiiel through, and it 
• must he borne in mind that llu* / in his hymns fre- 

S iently repiese-nts the ( 'hrisiian eongn-galion. 'riiough 
cre is mueh life; and nieiveiue nt in the hymns, thc:rc 
i'isapt to he felt a c'eilniii nionotemy alse), owing to this 
.individualism. Alloge:ther, he feu ms an interesting 
^'contrast to laitlu’r, be ing n horn singer*, while Luther 
f.was a born tighter. 'The man wlioin he most closely 
IjlfCsenihles is Johann Sebastian l>ai h, the great eom- 
'' poser, born about ten years after (Ierhardt’s death. 

. 

V THE I’erUNDKU eU- eU.UMAN lAKU* I’eil lUY. 

Writing in /fV.»/f 7 V//c 7 ////, 'I hi'oeleu Kappsuin ron- 
'Stders as the most charac'le’ristie ne^te of tle'rh.rrdt his 
''liriendly exhortation to patient <'ontentme-nt in all the 
'-^ials of life. (lerhardt was imlceel a human poet, whe) 
•gave expression to all the experiences of the true 
''.Christian. His poetry, the writer says, because it 
i' springs from the depths of the individual life of the 
> 80 ul, and affords the highest pleasure, is the beginning 


of ( lerman lyric poetry, and, as Scherer says, what 
GcThardt did in the religious sphere was completed by 
Cioethe in the secular. 

ARE THERE TWO UNIVERSES? 

'Fo ])Ut the universe in the |)lural is an old trick of 
the a.str(jnomer.s, though it grates sadly on the ear of 
the grammarian and llu* philo‘;nphc‘r. In the JW/ 
RiTtnd Professor H. M. Turner di.scusses 
“Man’s Place in the I'niverses.” He refers again P> 
Dr. A. R. Wallaee’s sugge.stion that man occupii's a 
uni<nh* and centra! position in the universe. He 
niainlains that it is an essential part of Dr. Wallace’s 
argiunenl that the universe of the stars is of finite 
dimensions, and that our .solar system is situated lu-ar 
its c'enln:. If tin; first sii|)|)c'.).siiion is true, llie scvoiid 
supposition cannot lie true for long, Pinfessor 'Furner 
urges; since the solar systc-m is moving among the 
Stars, and at its pn-scait rati* would liaverse Dr. 
Wallace’s finite universe of sl.ir.s from c'lul t«i end in a 
time i-ijual to llu* life of our earth. He ])r(>e«‘eds : — 

.illi 1^. llio (a‘«‘ I einpl* li-ly i- tlivic. rni i .\ n ) I'l ': 
llu <•] ‘-t.il') is not , hul iniilt ipir in ( li.ii.ai ti i ; \\r 

•U'l* siiinM!iulc<l I'V not oiu* iiiiivi isi*, I'Ul •// /\itsd /7ei», .iiul wr 
laiiiml 1»I‘ J)i*iin.lliriillv :U tin* n nlu; •>!' Imlli, lur llu y .in’ ill 
n*i.iti\«* inehon. 

T*l:r luuu.ur nf tlw ihscwviy nf a stTniul ■.'I’liYrr-.i.* of 
ln'liMig-, !•> I'lnfessMi ). K.i]Ucyn, •»f ( liniiii.LV’n. wlu» liiNuli it 
lii-. .uMirs) ill llir 1 «'n ;n‘ ul Ails ami ') .it M. l.oue- in 

to tlii> topii , pniiitin*; i»ut lunv tlw r.i i* ut nidic tliaii 

oiH* sloH.ir uiii\ir‘-»‘ \\a^ iiulic.itol. willu'ul, Iuontmt, giving 
(lis|ingni''!iing niu* fiun’ .uiollur. Polloiv ing up llu* 
Mr. S. I‘.iliiM";ii)n, r«*u‘ntly appointoU C hirf 
.X-siaiUil ill llu* Ro).\l ( il)‘Vi\.Uni\, (Irt*i*iu\ii*li, h.is louiul il 
piiswihlo In »lenu>n.-.lr:iti' llu I'Msp iirc* »)t at Ir.i a Iwo iinivrmcs, 
.nut lo «*siiin.itc tlicii M-lativu imr.iriii.il strength riiul irl.uivc* 
•iiiotien eno tliioiigli ‘he olhn. 

Professor 'I’umer coin hides : 

Dr. W.ilhu* hn-. clainieil llu* imi\ri-.r fur M.in hy telheriies 
him lu llu- leiilreul il. As ihuiij^li in piolesi, ll.e iiiiives'si* h.r. 
ilU«.lo.*»eil itsell !«) us a-^ two. \\c i niiiiDl he h-Uriefi loholti: 

shall \vr not he culllriil !•» Im li« \r ih.il we Iui\e ihe fieriluiii uf 

Ixilh f 

SUBURBAN LIFE AND BUSINESS HONESTY. 

The Jiv/z/.c dA?// prints an interview* with Mr. 
Franklin 'Fhomassem, M.P., founder and proprietor of 
the 7 'n 7 n//it\ o\\ Ideals in Polities, (’emuneree and 
Joiirnalism. Mr. 'Fhoma.sson, in advising a young 
Inan that he will find hone.sty to he the be.st jioliey, 
goes on to draw a significant contrast bc'tween the 
London and the provincial business man. He* 
says; - 

111 Luiulun fsprii.illy thrrr is .1 Irmpt.aiun tu ihr hiisiiifs?; 
man lu hr i.iirlr-s of his rrputation l>»r huiirsty. In Imsincss hr 
mrrt'» inlhr( ily a tlilfrmit srI uf pi*«'plr iVuiii ih.if .iniung whum 
his Irmnn* al lumu* is spcnl, aiul wiiilc tU»ing as oilin', flu in the 
;ulop'.iun uf.louhiful Inisincss pr.u tiers in ihr Ciiy, hr may still 
iiiiuy in his suhurh.in humr llu* rospnl giv»'U ti) a man of 
muluiihlrd upright ness. In llu* smallrr liwvn it is <liffen?nt. 
'I'iK* husint's'4 man mrcls lii-i Ini.sinrs'. acrju.iintanrrs in social 
life and al church, and thus has more n 'Strain I upon him. I 
have inyselt oljsrrxid that thrre is :i lendriu y among London 
luisinrss mrii to hr loss particular alunit the strictly honest thing 
ih.in the business man of Lancashire, whom of course I know' 
well. 



Lhadixg Artici.es 

RABIES MAXSIANA. 

An' Amusini; Kinri.i.i iihn. 

In his Kpisodes of the Month, the editor of the 
SVitfiotinl lets hiinscir go, in his t'lnest fren/.y, .it 

the Prime Minister and the editor of the Ri \ik\v ok 
Kkviiav^.. 'The pas.sa;^r is toe deiightliilly delirious 
Jo he omitted here. iti)e"ins: 

There is aimlhei rc.i^'»n, ap.irt liom In^ iiili- 

IiiipiTialiMii, why Sir llmiy ( ‘.iiiiplHll-ll.miK iin.iii lakr^ n.» 
intiTcsl ill im-clinL; the < Hl.iiiial Pn-mii.-is, i|„. 

4-xi rptidii ef Cinu-ral liulha, llu* < xo nf iIm* Ili'ni^h l-.inpii,. 
in Simih Atiica. 'rin- laa I*, !ln! ih«- I ilici.il Lca»Ui\ Ikmh i., 
cnj;a^cil chcwlicir. Hr i in lliiiik, talk, .■aul dn am dl noihiir; 
J.'ul Tlic Hai;uc (.'Amlrirn.r. 

The rn'mirr’s jiapt-r in Th,' A',itu»i is llicn rch-rrccl 
to as “ probably the most diildisli ulliision to whirli 
any rosponsiblo stalfsinan in iltis or any olhrr rouptry 
lias ever attachfid his nanip. It is imu li worse than 
childish . . . The *nlirc ci)is<iile is ilisciedilablc." 
'I'hc Nitfiortitl llien proc ci-ds : 

ill tiir liisl pl.ii r, llir Ihilidi riiMiiiri appr.n i f»» liavr 
emplti)fl lint iii.is^ t.| \ani!y, Mr. \V. I*. .‘^i«-i<l, in pt lan-lml.Uf 
ihr ('ouiK and ( 'li.incri ir'> ni I an ipe and w'i-\ thr lime «»f 
'tirci^n M)vcn'iL',n'> and '■t.iic^mrii in pm-ii iimMif tlni thr- 

w i'.p, Intel n itumal 1 )l^alHl him iit. \t .iny i.itr, llii'.i lanlv maMpit - 
radctl abniatl aNlhrmi illi- lal in. .uthpii t r id the ilniidi rirmi.-i, 
ami ohlainrtl ai'cr'-N Pi v lunii', pt rMiiiain-s wlm vvtmlil :.ii 
ulliriwhr ha\r wa^Ud lhri« lime m listti'iin-.; It» In, m.ii-,ciiM . 
'riii'i r:[rrLd<Mis rmi s-s.iry iiiairr^id his mi'.snMi .u iti unite .ip 
Knrope aj^aiii',! u-.. Ili^ pii; 4 rima;.je wa> f dinwtd liy tht* .iitt}!iii i- 
tativi* annDund'iinail 'd I’rufc'^sui M.nteiis, tin* emim'iit Kiissian 
«1ipli>mat, whti thtun'iitfiiliy eaiin* In l''ii;.;laiid in .nilfi !•» privtad 
tin* pulilii* fr« m 1)1 iiiiMcil hy Mi. .stead .t-, tt) the inleiitimi. 

• d the. Towers, that Kido.i, (niiiiaii\, ind I'rainetln ii«d re\Mid 
llie tpiedioii of the limilaii.-n 'd .tiiiiamciil>. -o <\en lipe hir 
<Iiseii'.sioTi, .iinl iheyhtipeth.il Tlie II'ij;iie< tmlercncc may !H)t 
Jie prejuliirtl liv the iiilio'liu li'ni nf Mii , fid. 

lint the rieliest joke ol all ajiiuars in a foot-noh*, 
Nvhieh reads 

\Vc contemplate hriiiLdm; an aili.ni l'*r lihel a^;;ain'.t the 
York y'nhtitte fijx piiMishim; the fulliiw in:' t.alile.i;r.im : ** I.tni- 
<h)M, Mniili 2.--'l’iie lahei.d < luvernment is not iMUiliii;^ p'»p“' 
larily in pluinjiinj; heavily ft)!' ili** pe.ue et)ni;re>'. 't'lie Ihijm- 
.Minister writes about it with t Iwery o|)'.imi'»in in '/'/u .V’l/Z/iw,// 
/iV.’VtT.', whieh piiK.it iie^ widi lu w life iiiidei tin* tiiieelitm 'd 
it. W .Mat-sinoliaiii.’' 

MR. EDWARD DICEY ON THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

In the Empire. Rretcio Mr. ICdward Dieuy, while 
admitting that the Haj'iie C'onference of 1902 had 
<lone some gocjd, otTeis an array of .irgiiments to .show 
that the next Hagiu; Confereni e had heller he eoiinler 
manded in the interests of Kuro;,ean |)cace. It is, he 
thinks, discredited l)\ the initiative of the T’sar of 
Russia, who, “ in < ommon with most of liis race, alter- 
nates between acec^sses of sentimentalism and fils of 
savagery ! 

AC.VI )KM IC .\ X I ) A \ 1 r-OERM AN. 

Mr, Dicey sardonii'aUy sketches the probable 
result of the discussion of disarmament at the Hague. 
After a desultory conversation conducted by pro- 
fessors and publicists, the Conference will probably 
terminate by a declaration that they approve the 
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principle, but that the time for application has not’., 
yet arrived. Mr. Dicey adds : - 

Xiibotly ai‘qii:iint(‘il with the f.icis of the (m,i* enn dhputc the 
st.itrmcnt that the main fibject i)f ihe aRilniiim in favour of a 
;.4cneral n-diiciion of armaments is in reality a iloiro for the' 
rediKlioii of the inilitaiy slrcni'lli of the Ijerm.in Knijiirr, .nnd td" 
a I xieiit tor the retlnction ol the* naxal .streiujlli of the ikitish 
hmpiie. In di-alirv.: with .1 uueslion of this kind it is wi 11 to 
look facts in the lace. As a matter of fact, (iennaiiy will not 
leiluee liei .irmy at anvbfjtlxK Iddfliii;;, .nut :is there is no reason** 
able pr.)specl id any oilier Tow er or combination of Toxyn being 
willing; 111 able to meive tieiinany into ledneing her military. 
?tmi‘;l!i, then: 1-. no mole to be saiil. li is, liowi'Vei, only fair 
to .idmit that (b'lm.iny lias le.Tson .in«l jiistiee on her Mde in 
declining even to ci'iisiiler .in\ pio[ii>%:il lor disaimamci.l. 

THE FAITH OF M. CLEMENCEAU. 

‘ 'fm: Abbe I'.rni st Dimiict .supplies rcadiTS of the; 
Ximiivuth Century with a \iTy iefrc.shing at'couiU oP 
\l. ('lemrnceau as wriliM" atid pbik»sophcr. 
niiioves, by aid ot the slati-stiiati’s writings, several' 
('ommon niisconcepliiois. lit* s:iys : — 

M. ( lenwiu e.iu i^ neither :i sic-pTu, nm n Nil/seheaii, nor a 
1 aisli iiiiiiisl, noi a ilesti uolivi* polilii i.in. Me is, mi the^ 
(oiitr.iry, nioie or less the rixerse of .ill iluil. .\bo\e iill, he iS 
not a Meptle. .M, i 'leim'neiMii iiexii l.isis an opportunity 
«d avowim; a -^yslem, and Ibis s\sinii is no oilier than hard-and- 
f.id mati rialisin, tin* m.iteri.ilisiu ot fmty xeais .ijm) in all it$ 
iiiuleiiess, ii.ii row ness, jnil o\ei wei iiim; fiii.ilil). 

RevoluliDnist and allicist in llu* di'clinc of the 
Sf< ond I'hnpirr, he got into touch with Darwin, Her- 
bert Spc*nciT and J. Stiiarl Mill. 'I’lic Abbe thinks,, 
that tbj:. “ may account for his latent idealism. 
!':ij;ii.shnien are tu ver Irreligious, ( von when they 
[trnfe.ss to h(* so, and M. ( lemciueau ('uriously 
resi'inhles ihum in ihi.s.” 1’ho Abbe proceeds: - 

I'he I ,.say wliiili he b:i'> pK lixei] to his (heu,i Patt, and tci 
w liii li tile \tdiime '‘wes its lilh*, le.iv»‘s no iloiibl of lids . . 

M. t leiiu no*au i-. a th xoiil pa.L'an, .iiid nioimis, iliroiigli nearly 
a lininlreil p:il^«-s, tin* tli-ajipe.ir.iiii e id the ‘Oiis tif heaven and 
<aith. Anon, the historian imns ]i(iet anil Ids tone becomes^ 
one of iT.umph. 'I'hi- t ire.sl tIo«l T.iii nmnliied hy \\ni tucifugi' 
hi. l)een lem-'t itateil ataloiub of SpiiKJA.i's w.ind. I/v are' 
T.ui, wi.* know it, for we know' everythin;' al present, ancl “we 
command a total view «)f llu* w'oild.” 

It, tiun, we uidoubledly are the final (loil Pan, we have 
mil) to cUi aALunlin..: to our nature and enjoy ouiselves as once 
did the Rods of happy I lella- . lint wi: have harilly beard thwl 
cheeiin;^ invitation w hen we an* Inlil —still in lyru.al acceiils— 
tii.d perfei't bappini 't-. i- some! him; iiuin* than the disportinenUt- 
of in iny-.sliaped jupitci. “ ll we live* to kc*ep uiiisehes, we do’ 
well ; but if we li\e lo rIm* t*iirselves, we do belter. l*.very 
jierfeil eiijo) iiieiU is to pive one’s self away ami diui hourly 
luinj; one’s self into eommunion with Tan, whose evolution has 
only placed us apart tlhu we may make him greater and better," 
This is pagan mystic i -.111, but undetiieatli run.s the old vein of 
t'luistian eharity. In a hundred other passa,ges we read of 
effort, of aacrifici*, »)f ennobling sorrow, and we discover, as f 
«*aid aUive, that the same man who is so far from being a sceptic 
that he :idlnTi:s to every article of the .Monistic creed is just as 
remote Irum being an epicure and preaches the noblest of 
iilealisms. 

H(2 !s, says the Ahbc, like the scientists whe^ 
“ firmly Ijelicve in God, and only refuse to own 
because people far their inferiors call tlial (iod which*:- 
certainly is not God. Huxley was oni; of thosCrs 
Their lips are blasf)hcinous ; but their hearts arfc 
single and generous.” 
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, WHAT A SUFFRAGIST LEARNED IN GAOL. 

Miss Florknck BRimir, who was arnistrd with 
fifty-six other women in Fehriiary and served out fcair- 
tecn days’ imprisonment in Holloway (iaol, writ« s in 
the Fortnv^htly on the true inwardness of ihi- W'ornan’r* 
Movement. She dwells on the “ wondrous chanj^e 
that has over the (lueslion. She says ; - 

Tlu* nf \V(Mn.in\ Ki.iih Ium: lins imw siicfi-s^- 

fully tlii«»nL',li lln‘ «’V«)hiii'»M.iry •»! liaiLiiI*'. .iiul imtitti'i'i nt- 

isili iiiln fill* •l‘'iii:iii) tif “ 

T1h‘ ili.iiFM* iiinli-iii.ilil'*. Mi»w li.is it linniijiit nlwuii ? 
Jn s|)ilL* oj'.ill llial has Imm ii s.ii>l l.> the mnirary, I, vviii»h.ur 
worki'il r«»r thi'. my ami \\» ll know iIm* 

grouiiil lli.it li.is li'-rii |iri parr<l in llic jiasi, most t iiipli.if n .illv 
assert that this hoprliil, this “ livf ’ < timliiion of tin- \\oiii.in\ 
Movement is •.••Irly .ind » ntiii ly due l»> tin; M \ ••litin nl llu* 
inilit.iiit Siilt'i.v.',ia^. 

Lilih* morr th.in twrUr moiitli'* .ii;o, a Miiall adv.iiu i- i;u nd ol 
poor wonu'ii, .'omi' iMrryiii'^ wind-loin .ind i.iin •'O.iL - *1 H 
many witli hahirs in tlu-ir arm*, IoiimkI ii|i in pioi.--*Miin oiit'.uh* 
St, J.imrs’s I'aik Si.irnm, and man hrd t<i tin: t '.iM.in II ill. 
They wro- li-il hy a L m» .isliin* eotn'ii a fi.nl »-/nl with a 

big soul, who liad loim- with nnly /,-! in hn poikti 
London. 

Shf has ilonr it . 

When lilt* lliMtMy ul lhi^' iia COUU-- l'« h<- uiltun. r 

think :i phu r will 1 h* assijpii-il to thi-* hru*i» j-'ld. Mi-*-* \nnl« 
Kuiinry, hiT tio Irs^ hrioic i;oilr.i^ii« , \li«s ranl.hm iiul tlu* 
band of tmdfr-amh d uonicii who h.ivf Ikui llu* Icadvi'' m thi^ 
most curious rc\(dutiou. 

IIIK MVRIVK sIMRir. 

She hears witness to the new spirit ame^ngst tin- 
women. She says : — 

No one wlio has not a< lively woikcd with llu-in ^.aii h.ivr iIu' 
fainlt'st roiicrpliou ol tin* r\'.l>iordiiiaiy spirit ol srlf--»ai lilu •• 
nniinatiiig llu-si* militant Sultiaiads. Xmouj.*, tlu m distiiuiioiu 
of class or ens'd ha . f no sii^mrn aiicc ; ill ihr petty tiiviiUtir-, 
which havi* hitluahi hulked so 1 Tgely in die lives of women I'ls- 
nppi*ar as if hv mav;ii*. but one sin_i;;h thought animates the 
whole hand. NVIm ean gixe tlio nio^l ? \N lio um «lo the ino‘ 1 , 
according to her ahililies, lor the helovejl lauv? I In', i-. the 
martyr spii it. 

This it is whidi give*; woiiuii of delieate frame and teiidei 
natures the strength lo i;'» l«i pri-.oii .md -.lay then*. The loin- 
tilde to endue ihe iiules* rihahle iiuiignity t>f aiu>i in the ]uiblie. 
streets, the joiiiiiey m liu* pii'^oii v.ui, the nuletinahle disi oniftni, 
and to a ii fined mind --tlu- luuroi of life in a jiii''i»'i cell. 

“ KXKMiM.iiie \ i'h»N OF riiF. TFXunNo Ol enRisr." 

She speaks of her experienee in prison ;ts **a most 
terrible ordeal.” She recounts this incident : 

A young girl, an onlinary pii-'O-u'i, IluI hei'ii miixitteil of 
ciruiik€.*niiess---her tir-l ••lleiue. \ el •'he wa*' srmnu’ed to >r\ on 
I days’ imprisonment. We were frei to moxe .ihoiii in the P*dlie 
cells and had aeces-, t«x hi r. 1 luxsi-U s.ixv one of our piisoiu i, 
.with her arm aioimd llie iieik ot this poor giil. v\ lui w'as sidi'iing 
bitterly in hi r flight ami ile-'iilatioii, imirmming gentle wonk of 
comfort and consolation. 

I never saxv a truer cxi'inplitiiMiion of the le.nliiiig t»l (’hii.si. 

“ .\N AlUniNO. .SLNsF. OF tl AIM’I M- .s.s.” 

. She tells how on iheir nrrix.il at the prison they wito 
confined in hatches of five ami six in tiny rci'eption 
'cells, atVording space, light and air for om\ or at most 
two, prisoners. 'J'he sudden inlliix of such a laxge 
number of prisoners had found Holloway unprepared. 

, She goes on : — 

Hungry and weary — scarcely one hid slept the night before 
from the excitement of the arrot and aiiticipation> of the penally 


to folhiw- for nine hours did xve sit in that terrible atmosphere 
nil llu* floor ; there w.is nothing 4-Ke on whieh lo sit. Yet, 
alj-'oluie stiaiigers though we were to one another — a mixed 
iioxxil of xvoineii of different classeA amt creeds — a spirit of 
I xiiaoidinary friendliness and iinsi-Ifidiiies'. ja*rmeaieil Ihe very 
.iiin i-'plu re of that sordid cell, and glorified it willi an abiding 
'-1*11 I* 'if happiness. 

Faith, Hope, and Cliarily were present xvilli u-. -not in name, 
but ill deed. 

It was a great revelation lo her, she says — not the 
first case in which the darkness of the [irison cell has 
opi ned the eyi:s of the heart. 'The impression left on 
her mind was that “this Woman’s .MovenuMit is going 
to alter the whole relation of women to one another.” 
It is going to graft on llu* nature of woman a .spirit 
of true comradesliip. “Woman will liccoiiie broad- 
mindod.” 

WOMIX FMU'Ri: l.MFFRIAI.I.Y. 

Over against clever w tilers like Mrs. Lynn lanton 
and Mrs. ITum|)hry AWird she sits the iwij great 
towers of stieiiglh, Mr. (b.-orge .Meredith and Mr. 

I SI ail /aiigwill. Slu! grants that man is made of 
sti-rner stuff than wom.an, yet : - 

If unintu, lli'aigh the) uumol, it b true, go into battle aiul 
li dit. jtioviilr the coimlry with "oiis .i iliily which I myself 
is .ml .1 m.ui xxlio had ihovmI liimself no mw.iid declap to be an 
.u I of ph)sii..il t ntlmame gn ati'r than is u-u:illy demanded of 
llu* soMii-r vipi'ii tlie balth*Iield (.ind let ii^ remeinbei there is iu> 
\ icloii.i C'ro", for W’om.iii !) e.iii it seiiously be iiigeil that 
woni.iii doe*, not lake hei 'ban*, e«piilly widi min, of the 
le'.poiisibilily of the I'.mpiie 'i 

1 think not. 

“woman's l.\.»r WORD.'’ 

Site is pre])ared, howt'vci, to let man tliink 
impel inlly. “ lie will do it so much belter than 
Slu* is quite prepap-d to ielini|uish to him for many 
years at least the Foreign a ml Colonial policy of a 
griMt eountry iik»? ours. This rather “gives llu* show 
away.'" For if women cannot judge on Foreign and 
(a)lonial ])olic\', their plea for a vote i.s seriously 
weaktm d. She doses with a cliaracterislie woiuaifs 
utterance : - 

Wom.iii xxilh a vote xvill remain as regards tier relations to 
ni.iii -.1*, she xx'.is before. Ih*peiuh*iil mi his luxe; relying mi 
hi" jiulgiiient in those thing*, which from the m.ike-uti of his 
mind he i-, belter filled l«» di*'Lein. 

Dili there are things w'huh only a woman’s heirl can .set 
light. 

Thi". ilu n, i*, the tiue inxv.iidne.^s of the Wmiian’s Miwemeiit 
-- die mupieiu liable m.itein.il in-^tinct ; the Motlu r 1 leail brooil- 
ir fver her young. 


'I’liF. fourlcentli xoliime of the Rivista Mitsicalc 
ItalUiua opens well. 'Fhe first number contains an 
article, with oxlcn.sive musi(*al illustrations, on Richard 
Strauss's “Salome,” written by T.. T’orchi, and another 
on the luusie of (.’laude Dtibus.sy, by N. Tommasini. 
F. 'I'orrefranca contributes an interesting article, also 
with miisieal illustrations, on “ Musical Alliteration.” 
Atlmircrs of Weber’s “ Eury'antlie ” will be glad to 
learn something about Ilelmine de ('hezy, who was 
rospon.sible for the libretto, from the article by i*rofcssor 
H. Kling. An important bibliographical contribution 
is a list of works on “ Violin-Making ” by L. Torri. 
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SEVEN REPRESENTATIVES OF BRITAIN OVERSEA. 

In iht^ Worlds K Work aj^pc^ars a syrnpatlK-tic arfit lc 
oil the Colonial Confi n*ncc and the sewn (’olonial 
PremiiTs who an^ .UUndin^' it. lOxcvlhnt portraits 
ar(! j^ivcn of them all. 

'I'he writer thinks that Sir Wilfrid I, miners long- 
held : position as IViinicr of Canada has proliahly 
influenced the political outlook, ami eontrilmtetl to 
the change of feeling whi( h has made Ihe nihntt: 
riW/zr/i’ j)ossibIe. It has certainly inllueneeil hVneh 
opinion as regards ICngland. 'rhoiigli ('oiirlly enough 
to suggest century-old nobility, Sir Wilfrid !.auiier’s 
father was a humlfle land sni vel or. I fe is a Catholic, 
but a very tolerant man, French of the French. Vet 
hi.^ “ sunny ways,” as his opjiouenls used to call his 
courtly manners, are ‘‘ the glint of the sun on the ice- 
biTg.” . It does not melt tlu* iceberg. Several times 
important men in his eahlnct have tried to di f\ him. 
'riiey or he had to go ; and he is still there. “ 'I'he 
real man,'* the. writi-r coneludt‘S, “behind the smiling 
serene mask is hanl to fiml, probably it never will bi; 
found.” 

'I'he flon. Alfn'd fteakin, to whom Hie wiitm* 
mercifully does not refer as “ silvei-tonglled, ' Wllh- 
oul the eouitliness of Sir Wilfrid l.ami«r, is \et 
a man of wide reading ami rondderahle eiiltiva- 
tion. Modest and icliiing, he has not made many 
stories cin'ulale about him. He is reputed to “read 
everything,” and t;ven to “ get through ten novels a 
w'ci'k!’* H(Mnarricd the daughter of a well-known 
spiritualist, and it is rumoured lliat in* has leanings to 
the oeciilt. I le has def linerl a knighthood, dt^rlined 
a i)rivy eminrillorsliip, and deelined the degree of 
D.C.L. Oxon. 

Sir Joseph Ward “is the only one of the scvi-n 
Tremiers who may !)(' truly -^aid to have, risen from 
the ranks.” An Australian by liirtli, he had to bi: /in 
earning his living at fourteen, and has certainly come 
to the front by his own ability. He enlen d the I'o.st 
and 'I'clograph Department, of which, years after- 
wards, lie iiccamc luxid. I’ostal matters have* never 
ci-ased to occ*iij)y his attention. Sir Joseph W'ard is 
just fifty years of age, and a \ery young-looking man 
for his years. 

Dr. Jameson is evcf'edingly well knowm, and yet 
not know’n at all. 'I'lie writer in the WorltVs Work 
merely recounts the wall-known facts of his life. 
Botha, five years ago our “areh em iuy,” is now' one 
of the pillars of the lanpire. He took as great a 
fancy to Lord Kitchener, it is .said asi.ord Kitchener 
did to him : and we are reminded how' every British 
officer w'ho came into personal contact with him 
spoke in the highest terms of his ('oiirtesy and kind- 
ness. The Hon. F. R. Moor, the rrernier of Natal, 
is a Nataliaii by birth, and fifty-thr(!e yi ars of age. 
He began life as a diainontl-digger, but his taste is for 
agric ultural pursuits, in greater attention to w'hic’h he 
thinks the real cli:velopTneiU of Natal must be .sought. 
He now breeds ostrirhes, farms, and governs his 
native colony. He is, and always has been, strongly 


in favour of a conciliatory attitude towards the 
Dutch. 

Sir Robert Bond, in his fiftieth year (most of the 
Premiers are about the age which Bal/ac considered 
in some ways a man's grand climacteric — ftfty-lwo), 
is the' repn.-sentalive of Newfoundland, our oldest 
colony. He is of West of Kngland stock, and 
rombativer, as the lypic-al W'esl of ICnglandcr is 
supposed to b(‘. He, like Dr. Jameson, is a ba»:helor. 


A GREAT EUROPEAN TRUST. 

A ('ONKMU-.k.MIOV OF ('ivil.lsl- 1) S'lAri'S. 

In the .scc'ond March number of ihc Montirc dr 
I^'nmce (laston Danville, who profes.ses to take his 
idt‘a from the trusis and cartels, pn>|)0.se.s the c-realion 
of a great new' 'IViist, name ly, a ("oiifederalion of 
( ‘ivilisi cl States. A I'nited States of I'airope, as we 
know, is no new idea, but tlu: writer approaches the 
»|iu‘stion from the peace and disarmanie.nt i>oinl of 
view. 

FFOKUAI. A KM VMKN I s. 

He conceives the possibility of (‘snblishitig a |H,*r- 
manent International As.sem})Iy\ in whii h each nation 
iepresentt:d would ])iiser\e its auloiiomy ami yet 
a<'cci)t the decisions of the .\ssembly or l‘'ederal Far 
liament. For the: setllenu nt of disputes there would 
have to be a High Inlernatitinal (‘oiirt of Jiislic'c*, a 
('oiinc il of tlu- States charged with the duty of 
interpretin'^ ;!,i‘ law's of the: federal Farliament, but 
th' ^ ’.ALCulive would remain as at |)resc*iU in the hands 
of the dilfe.rent ('i()\ ernnu-nts of the (.'on federal ion. 
'Pile: most iinporlaiU point in the sc’lu me is that each 
nation would supply a coniingt nl to the army and to 
th' fleet of the (^)nfede^ation to replace the present 
national armie s and tli.-ets. 

\N' IN ri i<\ \ rioN \L 

We are asked to go a step furllu-r and imagiiu- the 
federal Faiiiament silting, say, at \ crsailles, and the 
(Council of Stales at the Hagm*. What would he the 
immediate result? 'I'he writiT answers they wcnild 
be similar to tbo.si- following tlu- formation of tui.sts — 
an amelioration of tiie financial condition of each 
member of the trust, whili* the spectre of deficits 
w'ould cease to haunt the countries of the Confedera- 
tion. Tlu: maintenance of a federal army and flee t 
w'ould cost less than the battalions and S(|uadrons 
proper to eai'b Stale, and tlicrc3 w'ould he* a (ommon 
ac-lion w^hich w'ould make the interests of the membi:rs 
of tlu- (.'onfederalivm res[>eeled everywhere. 'I'he 
c-eononiies effeetc.-d would jirovide an international 
budget to be disposed of liy the Federal Farlianu iU 
for tlu- impiovenu-nt of tin: various servii cs. 

From the moral point of view the obsession of war 
would ce.isc- to lii; lu-avv on civilised n.itions. 'I'lu- 
adoption of a fc-deral flag, li-ileral uniforms, c^te., 
would contribute to tlu- unification of the Slatc.s, 
whereas the present stale of things tends to cause 
divisions. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S NOTICE TO QUIT. 

Pl.mn SiM'.vkin'; from an A.siaiu;. 

An Hindoo, who spent llu* year if)Oi in 

London, and has been living .since? 1902 in the? l-nitnl 
Stiles, contril)iilc.s to The Lh^hf of ImUa a rcm irk- 
able article. It is seldom that wc- have im op[) >r- 
tiinily of reailiii" such a frank e ritie istn of tlie white 
n^iifs civilisation from an Asiatic. It is inti'resiin^ 
also as an illuslralion of the extent to which the vii* 
lory of Japan has cncoiiraj^ed the coloured races to 
assert tlieinsclvcs aj.5ain.st_the domination of the while. 
Mr. Hal) Hharati .says : — 

The .iltilii le of itn* .iltilU'lr <if llu* wlioli- of Asj.i .u 

hriy. Till* j^i.iuf •»! Asi.itir ctnisi icric**, leii;.^ wr.ippi'il in 

lranc«*-slc(*p, h.is innvrtl n limb; h.is liy mc»\ iiii; :i iiml» iliMioxrii 
tiiousiiiils of innli ^liiE' I.illipiitiaiiN. .\ moment more .iml lln* 
giant will ;i\\.iki* ninl, lillnl with rijjiteo.i'. wrutli, imiI* nl wiiii 
wiiaiilihucil at^T.s ul s|)i)iiiial ilcvuiioii, will dc.ir nut iIk* wliiit* 

hfists «jf distiiiii.inee from his abode, wliiilii'.a .1 liool m| 

And lurmoiu .nid soul -full lire. 

Ahf.iil) j.ipiii h.is pioved liy pi.u til ;il <h*moi|nti.itioii III tin 
|io\vfr-ilrmik, I mu eil-l>lmdi*d Km opi.* lli.it iu sujK litu iiy umi 
.\ sia ill hiavi r) and iiitellieeni e !■» tin* liolloweil pielen-ion. 
She h.1'1 alre.uU nn ie Kiu^lnii I | (e.irfiil ol losing linli.i . 
IikVki, only the oilier d iy, the peerles-i land of po\\«i, \.ili.iii, 
wealth and pio-.pcrity, now tin* pooi\*-.t .ind die m"'-i Mii-* i.mie, 
all on aeeoimt of llu* White I'enl. Kver\ one of the live 
phases of the White I'eiil politie.d, indieli'il, (oimneK'd. 
!ir«.i.il and spiiilu.il --i an he si-eii m al! il-. ijrnn elfiat-. in Indi.i. 
iVtIitie.d de.itli, iiidi'>lri.d dc'^tiiu lioii, '.oiiinu;o iai sta'^nation, 
suLi.d dei^rad.ilion and spiiitu.il ilemnsali vilion are thi* ear-ni.iiks 
of nriti-.li predomin.iiu't* in that iinfi utunate (ouiitiy. ... It 
is Mihliin*^ them of the ji’wi 1 ‘»f llu ii soul, the j. \v«’l wlueh llu v 
alone, tliiou|jh all llu* aijes, base pieseixi'd and mjoxeil. Tli.it 
jewel is its faith lli.U ( lod is the only j.',oal of .dl existene«* and 
that tempoial jjower aiul piosperily aie .1 meie nothin/, loui- 
|«red with llu* piiiele-.s pii\ile;;e of '.piiMual aw.iUeninu. 

Ill slioil, a r.K'i* of people pos-es-in/ die Iul^Iu'.I, iiohle-.! 
kl<T.ils of life, is liein/ tlaily «lemoialised hy the mfiiuiue of 
cnitU* and arlifiu.il iiunal-. .iiul iiteas, yi lepi « iMli-atimi. It u 
catiii/ into die \ilals of t!u* piieiil source of all rerinemeiil .md 
cnltuie of till* olil as well a-, the lu wuild. 

The almvi* lU’cit not imt.ite llu* \ol.iries of We^leiii eivili-.!- 
lir>ii. it Is :i true pietine a.'.d .i ti lie e''lim.Ue of the effei is of 
Western 1 ivilisatioii on tiu* I'iast. It is imi a hit t>\erdia\vn. .V 
feply has hemiiu* neees-,ary. The Rir I'i.i'.l ha-, replied with di • 
MViiid. Tile soul of llu* I’i.i'l, out of llu* fulness of its heaii, 
must reply in word-' of wi-'ilom .md hixini^ protest. 

Whal is this eivilisution, aiiywa> ? 1 h.i\e lived in ftiur tif iis 

fhief centres for ahoiit five years. Duiin/ this tinu* I h.i\e 
studied this (.i\ilisatii>;i with the little li^ht with wdiii ii mv 
lirahinaii birth has hlesseil me. .And 1 imisi tonf 1 -I.' t hat I liiiN I* 
been deeply p.iineil hy the fails that sliiil) has leviMlisl to me. 
This vaunted livilisaiioii has practically a hoi islied tin* idea *»f a 
human soul, and wliatevei of it is lu*lieved in, iiy some, is it-, 
false sh.arlnwr. It is daily de/radiiig divine humanity into un- 
ashamed aiiini.ilily. It has r.iised si nidme'.s to a ielii;ioii.-,eieed. 
Mammon to the throne of Go«l, adulteration to a science, false- 
hood to a fine art. It has turned holy iii.itiimoiiy into a farce, 
the marriage certificate into a waste paper, coimiibi.iL Messin/s 
into a chance of lottery. It has luinished all seiiousnes^ out t>f 
life and made it a mere jilaytliin/. .Self-s»*ekin/ its hreatli, 
self-will il.s law’, sclf-conceit its essence, self-deception it-* 
philosophy. 

it has created artificial wants for man and made him a .slave 
of work to sali>fy them ; it luis lu.ule h!iii ever ro.-'th*ss within 
and without, robbed him of leisuie— the only fri<Mid of Iiigh 
thought, lie knows no peace, hence knows not himself or liis 
real object in life. It has madt; him a breathing, moving, 
hustling, fighting, spinning machine —ever ivorking, never rest- 
ing, never knowing even the refreshing rest of a sound sleep. 


It Ins made him a liag of live nerves, oxer stn*lelied to high 
tension. He has le:iriieil to call li(*ense liberty, hreacli of social 
l.ixx-' and 'liirkiii'.^ 4-if rosponsihiliiic-, indi*peiuli*iu*e, slavery of his 
o\\n XX iM will Ireeihiin. It has deified ‘.en'.iialily, glorified 
materialism, he-iiitilied sin. It has split human .S4)eietie-' into 
atoms, f.imilies into units, lighting ag.iinst e.ieli other. It has 
-.ippeil till* foundation of home-life an I, its trunk severed fi«»m 
r.-. roixi', its roof-tree threatens to fall, shaki*n hy each pas'.ing 
hrei'/e. 

It ' vulgar haste anil love of sensation arc invading evi*n llie 
realm of ndigioii, which is lieing classed with fads .ind ri:i/.es. 
It-' boasted scientific inventions have ilone more harm than g‘H>tl 
ti> imiii.init)’s In-St and perin.iiient interests; they s<*ixe only the 
airfa4.f!-life xvliicli alone its xolaries live aiul knoxv. It is liinliiig 
at love as .1 mierolie, reiliu ing inmaiiee to illicit lt>\'e. It op«‘nly 
propoM*s the killing of chronic paiients and all oKl pn.phj over 
dxiy. Ilumilily is liatcfiil in its c*''iimalion, cont'«‘il .nul hriite- 
lorc«* constitute its superior iiulixuluality. It has ahi»lishe<l 
o-x'eieiiee, depth of i liar.ictei , red geiiiii'', n al poetry, aiul i(*al 
p!iilo->ophy. It is esiahlishing the eiiiiu* of c. ilour aiul poverty. 

i*iau«*ry h its jiiiic oi life, iihiiicffily llic siilhUiiia* ol coiirlisy. 

Molality is mt-re sentiment, si-niiment mere weaknc'S, eon- 
a.nu y aiul eliastiiy ant iqualeil Inolishm-ss. Ihatw’hiili allonls 
ilia. ml pleasure i-. of worth, that xvliieh nixolves xxaiting to In* 

• njiiyed is d«*t ine*l x'oilldes-.. (Iios-., mat(*iial en)o)iiienl, in 
sluiit, i-. It-, ile.ivi*n *»f Ifappines-., its Ideal .Salxalioii. 

THE HAUNTS OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 

1\ the North American Torino Mr. R. S. Tarr 
wriio.s on the caii.so of t\irlhi[ii:iki*s. He selects as 
the one great e])oeli-Tnaking book on liie subject the 
recently published “ I.es 'rreml)lcm»Mits di* Terre,” by 
(Jount de Montessiis tie Hnllore, major of artillery in 
the h’rench army, 'rhe gist of this book the wrih.T 
kindly c ondenses into the following jiaragraph : — 

Up to the year he fiis's reci»rds of 159,781. earthqnake.s. 

'fhe plotting of llii*so on a map of the world brings out the 
.sinking fact, already known in a gj'iier.d way, that fai the 
gieal.-r part of llie i*’irlh is freo frtun the fieipient visitation of 
e.iillu|u.ikes, .and praetically immune from violent .shocks. Of 
llu* nearly one I’.iindreil .md si.\iy ihousaiul lemrded cariJiipias 

pel eenl. iiave oeeurreil in lxv«) nairoxv, xvill-deliiicfl bam ' 
fcumiiig great ciriles, and ta’ossing each other al txvo jioints. 
Not all julioef llie hells are eipially liable to eailhipiakes, hut 
ill tiiem occur almost all the xx'orld-shaking earthcpiakes. 

< )iic of these hells, in which has occurred fifiy-llirei! per cent. 
i»f all recorded shocks, is called hy de Montessu-, the “ .Meilitcr- 
i.niean,” or ‘‘ .Alpine-Caiicasiis-I linialay in,’* h-jll. It sxvings 
loiiglily east and xv«?s| ahoul the earth, .and includi*s the .Mediter- 
ranean region, Asia .Minor, the Caiuasus, the Himalayas, the 
Ivis! Indies, (T-nlral America, and the West Indies. Where the 
iieh crosses llie oceans, lillle is known about its cmuliiion. 

'Hie seeoiul hell, called by de MonU*ssU'. the “Circum- 
I’.icilie,” or “ Andcs-J ipaiiese-.Malayan,’* liell, almost encircles 
ihe I’a'.ifie Oi'eaii. P.issing along llu^ Amies, it i;ro.sses the 
other l)eh in the t’eiitral-.American region, thence extends up 
the xvesiern coast of North .Anu^rica, passes across to .A.sia along 
die Aleutian chain, dunce down through Kamchatka, the 
Japanese Islands, and the Tliilippines, and, crossing the 
Metlilerrancan belt in the Kast Indi(*s, extends on to New /ea- 
l.iiul. Forty-one per cent, of all recorded shock.s occur in this belt. 

All the rest of the world, ihiit is, a siirfiice scores of limes 
gn*ater than the combined area of these txvo bells, is the seat of 
only six per cent, of all recorded shocks. 

Thi:.se generalisations contain some comfort for the 
ordinary man, for most of the well-settled parts of 
the white world are outsiefe the danger zone. At the 
same time, the observation of earthquakes suggests 
principles for the selection of town sites and for the 
construction of houses in the zones of danger. 
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THE PERSIAN MESSIAH. 

Mork I.ir.wr ox Bku.nw.m vnd Ir^ (Io^pki.. 

'ri[K interview whii'li I |)ii!)li>.hrd last month with a 
disciple of the Behaist .Messiah ha^ altractiMl sucli 
widespread attention that I think it may he worth 
while siipj)lcrnentin,i; it hy further particulars which I 
Inve received from devout Christians who have hi'cn 
touched by the deep spiritual lift' of the Bchaists. It 
has been specially impressed upon me that no mistake 
could he greater than for ('hristian missionaries of 
whatever Church to antajyoni.se the Behaisls. 'I'hey 
are really Persian ()uaker.s, and a concordat betwi'en 
them ami the Christian world oui^ht not to he dilhcult 
to arrange. 

An American lady who has sludii d the nmv faitli in 
its original htibihit declares that with tlielU lllC ^illllilc 
adoratiort of Cod is the forej;roiind and liacktyroun I of 
everythinjy. 'rhi'rc is hut one truth ; hut what is truth 
tor us is as much as we can undc-rstnnd of Cod, His 
liw and His love. Its main ideas anv. (i) 'I'ht; 
supreme importance of education. (-*) 'The aiisolnte 
LM|uality of men and women iit all dircetions. 
ICveryone must I’arn his own livirii;. ( t) No narrow 
[Kitriotisin ; the world their cmtnlry. {5) Tlu! 
impoitance of a universal lanj^iuiL^e. Added to these 
are an interdict on all alcohol e\oepl ns imulieinc, and 
a duty to give one-nineteenth of your income to the 
cause. All tlisciples arc cvKhorlcil to “ Have that in 
your face and in your whol<' !)earing which tvill make 
others sny, ‘ SVe must have it too ! ’ ’’ 

Clearly Behaisni is a faith not to !)e antagonised, 
but, if possible, to be gral'ted iiitoii the ancient Chris- 
tian slock. 

The following extracts from a lelttir which .Abba^i 
ICffendi, the present (imprisoned) hea<l of the new 
faith, wrote to a lady who visile I him al Acre illu 
tralc better than anything else the spirit that is in 
this man, and to a greater or less extent in his 
followers : — 

In the boj;ininiii; nf ynur letter is wiiiteii a blessisl w.ml, aivl 
that is, ** I am a t'hrisiun i ” I widi that all mil 

I'hrisliiiiis for to be merely verbally a Clirislian i-. im^v, but 
to be a real Christian is ditruiilt. At the present (tinnd there 
are about five hundred million ( 'Ini'll iaii'. ; but tin* red 
i’hristians are rare, they are the snuls fiom wlmse beauty 
appears the light of Christ and the heavenly perfection^. 'Phis 
is a great thing, and the foeu'^ I'oi .ill the viitiu-. I Impe ihai 
you will also be a real Chri'itiaii. 

Give thanks to God that y«iu have at ' i-^t attained to a great 
enlightenment and in.-^ighl through 1 1 is teaching, aivl lx*coniefirm 
and constant in faith .anrl assurance. 1 trust that others will 
also have enlightenment, sight, and hearkening cars, anti attain 
unto everlasting life, so that (the sects), like rivers, flowing in 
numerous streams, will return to the great ocean, becoming one 
sea, causing the same waves, and producing absolute connection. 
Keal union, ihriuigh the divine power, will remove these 
differences of channels. This is the fundamental basis ; if it 
can be accomplished, the other problems will natuially be 
removed. 

Oh respected one! All prophets were sent and Christ 


m. ifiife<to<l and the lllessed Perfection also pro daimed the Worct.-j^ 
»)t (hwl for thi-» .lim, th.it the world of hiiiii.inity may become a ^ 
heavenly woiliJ ; the carlhly, divine; tin- dark, enlightened f 
the s.iUiMii, angelic ; and that unity, harmony aiul love may be 
piolu'fd between all ihi: pi'ople ol the vvoild ; tlial the e.s'tcntial * 
imioii may appi.’.ir, the htuiidaliori of di-iunioii may be tleslroyed, 
.mil lli.i: everlaNling life and gr.ice may be llie n-iult. 

t )h levered one I Though unity was jiroduced in liygonc 
cenlurii*'., 'itill eoinidi'te unity upon the earth was nut feasible 5 
lor the means .nul causes of union were w.iuling, aiul among the 
five continents of the world coniUTtion ami coiiimunieation did >, 
not evisl. .Mureoier, ev'eri among the people of one continent , 
interioiii^i* and inlerchaiigi* id ideas wa'* diflicull. 'I'herefore 
interctaiise, nnilv, t i>nnei.ii<»n and interchange of the idea.s of all 
the people of the worM in one place was inipo.ssiblu and ■ 
unfeasible, lliil now the means of connecti«>ns ate many, and ' 
lenlly tin; five ninliiients f>f the world ari* .I'l one. 

Individuil tr.ividling to .ill tdaces ami the «-xchangi! of ideas 
with all the people is faLilil.iteil ami piaclieable 1»> the greatest 
degrees ill. ouch that cadi JHl.suil llirt)Uj;ll pUblisllCll IieWS IS 
able to be infi^iiiusl nf lhi‘ eniiditiiin, religions, ami ideas of all 

n. uitui'.. It i'l ihe lanie with all the umtineul'* of the world — 
that i' ti> s.iy, nalion^, >.l.ite'., dlie'., and villages .ir.- in neial of 
one anoihiT, and none of lln-m an* indrpi'M lent of one another, 
for piditical conma tmns e\i'.| bi-twcfn .ill. Tlie coiuiectitin of 
i iimmeiee, ait, M iniLi', ami agrimllure is cviilenl, and ho-S 
absolute sway. Tlierefon* union ami harmony is pi iodide to Ih 5 
produced among :ill. 'riu'se iiiiMiis (of 1 oiineciion) are the 
\vondi*rs of this glorioU’i c•^•ntulv and gre.it ci»'Kh. The; former 
eeiituries were de|)i ivi* I horn ihl", for thi'. enliglileiied ceilUiry 
has another power, .inotlier splemhuu, and .inolher condition. 
That is why you sir it daily bringing torili .ome m vv wonder. 
Finally it will lighten sliinir.g lights in the gatherings of the 
world. 1/ike the .lurora of the inoining, the signs of tlie^e great 
lights are appan nt in the horizons of ilif woild. 

'Pile tiisi light is political union, and a little trace of this has 
alii*ady »; ,.tMird. 

r-*. second light ishaimonv ol ideas in reg.ird to gre.it things, 
.m i the effect of ilii-. will .iK.) '»ooii be* .ipjiareiit. 

The third liglit is die union of freedom ; that .also will .surely 
be produced. 

The fouitli liglil i'l the union of religion, and this is the 
e‘-,ential foundation ; the evidence of this union will appear hi 
the gatherings of the worM with divine power. 

The fii'di light i.s the union of nationalities, and in this cen- 
tury the union of luolhei hood will appear in absoluu* mighi ; 
at last all die people of the world will consider llieinselves as 
natives of one country. 

'Pile sixth light is the union of classes. .Ml the people of the 
W'orld will be ns one kind. 

Pile seventh light is the union of one language; that is to 
sa> , that a langu.ige will be made which all the people will 
learn, and through it converse w’ith one .anolher. 

'Phesc tilings which have b.en mentioned will surely come to 
pass, for they are ennfiriued by a heavenly power, (.'onsider 
that in Persia there wen* so many different classes, anl.igonislic 
*<ects ami diverse ideas, thil it was in a worse condition (li.m all 
the world ; but now, through the Holy Itrenlh (of the Spirit) it 
hrs altaineil to such a ilegree of union ami eoniieciion that these 
dille.renl people, antagonistic eroeds, hostile classes, are as one 
soul. You will see them -.issocialing, conversing, ami commun- 
ing with one another in perfect love, union, and fraternity. In 
large meetings you see ('hristiaris, Jews, /.oruastrians, and 
Moslems associating and conversing with one another in perfect 
union, lirotherhoiid, love, freedom, happiness and joy. 'J'herc 
is no diflerence between them. Gonsidc-r wliat the jiowcr of the 
Greatest N.aiiie has dime. 

Mr. Rendol Harris, now President of the Free 
Church Federation, being a Friend, ought surely to 
get into coinmvmication with Abbas Effendi without 
delay. For this man, Abbas, seems to have the root 
of the matter in him, and the Behaist faith to be one 
that worketh miracles. 
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MARK TWAIN AS GUEST OF THE KAISER. 

CoN'JTNUiNO his autobiography in the North 
American Revicio^ Mark 'IVain desrrihes his dinner 
with the Kaiser. He lolls how his daughter Joan, 
who had become more and more impressed with the 
men bearing lofty titles whom her father had mc-t on 
the Continent, was moved by the Imperial card oom- 
manding her father to dine with the ICmperor, to cry, 
“ Why, T)apa, if it keeps going on lik(! this, pretty soon 
there won’t be anybody loft for you to get acquainted 
with but Ciod.” Mark 'Twain adds, “ It was not 
complimentary to think 1 was not acaiuainted in that 
quarter, but she was young, and tlie young jump to 
con«*lusions without relletTion." Of the dinner 
itself he tells us, “ 'The Empi ror ilid mo.st of th(‘ 
talking, and he talked well and in faiiltUss haig 
lish. In both of these conspienousnesst s J was 
gratified to recognise a lesemlilance lo myself. Mv 
JCnglish, like his, is nearly faultless ; like him, I talk 
W'ell ; and when I have guests at dinner 1 prefer to do 
all the talking myself. It is the be.st way, and the 
pleasantest. Also the most prolitable for the others. ’ 
He remarks with evident salisfa<*tion, “ His Majest \ 
.said my lu'st and most valuabli* book was “ ( )1<1 'Times 

on the Mississippi/*’ lltMvas dciightai to lind Hit* 

same criticism ottered within a few hours, quite iiule- 
pendeiilly, by the /tW/zr at the house where he was 
Staying. Only recently an American gentleman re- 
turned from the Kaiser with two nussag s, om: to the 
President, the other to Maik 'Twain. 'The latter asked 
Mr. CU anens if he remembered the dinm r .sixteen 
years ago, “ and asked him why he didn’t do any talk- 
ing.” Mark 'I’wain rejoined, “ How l ould I talk when 
he was talking ?” 

It rrmiinls me i5f tlu.- nun who w.u ii*pro.u’lna hy .i 
who s.ti(l 

“I ihink it n ‘■h.nin.* flial you h:iv<* imI s|niktii t«» your w'lfi- 
for filtu'ii yc.iis. Ilow lio M' 1 (.-xpl.im it ? ILow Uo ymi jiutify 
it?” 

That pool man - 

** [ (lidiTt want to intiTiiipl l.ti." 

HOW rilK K.MSl K r.M.KI I). 

Of the conversation at the Inqu rial table Mark 
Twain gives ns the following sketch ; 

.\l the ilinncr his MairMy rlialtod hri^klv and cnlrrlainini;!/ 
along in ca^.y and Ihiwiiig I'.nididi, and imw :iiul ilu-n In* inter- 
rupted hiiiut lf to aildn-ss .i n-in.irk to me, or to s»ime oilier 
individual of the giiea*'. When tin* n-jily h.id liei*ii di*Iivered, 
he resumed his l.ilk. I ni»tu’ed that tin* lalile «*lhiuette tallied 
with that whieh'was tin* law of my huusi- at home when we li.id 
.guests: tli.il is to ^ay, the guests aiiswereii when the host 
favoured them with a ii*iiiark, and then (piieled down ainl 
behaved themselves until they got another ehaiice. If I had 
been in tin; loiiperor's chair .ind In* m mine, I should have lelt 
innnilely comforlahh* and at home, ai.d shouM hav*.* fUme a 
W'orld tif talking, ainl done it weli ; hut I w.'u guest now, .md 
conse(|ueiUly I fell less at home. 

In one way there was a difference between his tahh* ami mine 
— for instance, atmosphere ; tin* .guests sn»od in .iwe of him, 
nnd naturally they eonferr<*d that feeling upon me, for, uner .all, 
I am only human, although 1 regiet it. Wlieii a guest ansvvered 
a question he did it with deferential voice and manner ; he dhl 
not put any emotMn into it, and he diil not spin it out, but got 
it out of hib sy^em as quickly as he could, and then looked 


relieved. 'The Kmperor w-as usetl lo this atmosphere, and it di<l 
not iliill Ids blood; muylM* it w.as an inspir.itiun to him, for he 
was alert, brilliant, and full of animation. 

Bc.sidcs this interview with the Kai.ser, Murk Twain 
coiUrihutcs a good ileal of admirable fooling in his 
best .style, 


DIET FOR BRAIN-WORKERS. 

Dk. Mmjkk’k ok Fleury draws up, in the first 
March number of Jai RtTue^ an “ intellectual dietary,” 
which h(; commends lo the attention of hrain-workers 
if they would preserve their health. 

CATSKs OK NEbRASrilKNIA. 

He claims to have had a large experience in the 
treatment of nervous and arthritic patients, and he has 
conic to the conclusion that it is not .so mui'h over- 
work as errois in diet which may he regartled as the 
true cause of nearly all eases of neurasthenia. Often 
hi* has noticed how patients, intellect iial workers, 
fatigiu-d .and lilcr.ally intoxicated hy a diet too rich 
in a/ote and phosphorus, have had their faculties 
restored hy a simple v<‘getarian or milk diet. 

Intelle('tual workers, he says, not only lead a 
.sedentary life and taki.* no miiseiilar exerei.se, hut 

Ihey Irajuciuly cal loo much meal and drink loo 

mueli wine and lea and coffee, and bring on the train 
of troubles common to neuro-arthrltic patients — ner- 
vous exhaustifin, general las.siliulc, digestive disorders, 
insomnia, and such other sypijitoms as tired memory, 
inability to exercise the will and the mental faculties, 
in.ability to work, indecision, melancholy, (.‘tc, 

DkV MKAI..S. 

'To prevent neurasthenia Dr. de h'leury ])rescribe.s 
for intellectual workers a diet similar lo that which he 
presirihes tor persons suffering from neurasthenia. 
For breakfast he suggests cafe-au-lait, with biscuit.*- 
and butter For lunch he recommends biscuits or 
bread, with a lightly boilctl egg, three lo four ounces 
of beef, mutton, veal or chicken, roasted, and eaten 
without sauce, or, in place of meat, light fish, such as 
sole, turbot, green vegetables, and .some milk dish. 
In the evening soup, macaroni or such vegetables as 
lentils, potatoes, etc., green vegetables, cooked fruit, 
and biscuits and butler may' be taken. 

WHK.N TO DRINK. 

C )n the whole he prefers “ dry meals,” though he 
does not altogether forbid a gla.ss of Jlordeaux or 
other wine containing only a small amount of alcohol, 
at the end of a meal. Still, he counsels .sedentary 
workers lo abandon wine and all fermented drinks and 
alcohol in any form. His patients drink between 
meals several glasses of light mineral W’ater In the 
afternoon, he says, a cup of w'eak tea may be taken 
without serious consequences. 

Tiih rapid progress of tJie South African cricketers 
is traced in Fry s by P. F. Warner. He declares that 
every possible effort w’ill be made to defeat England. 
Nevertheless he thinks we may remain fairly confi- 
dent. 
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THAT SLOWCOACH UNCLE SAM ! 

Wk are all much more tired of hcarinj^ Uncle Sam 
railed the Quick, and held up to .idmiratiofi as a hustler 
and a hustler, than ever were the Athenians of hear- 
inj^ Aristides called the Just. And so we turn with 
interest to ^Mr. H. W. Horwiirs most amusing article 
in the Mofithly Revieio on “ The T.eisurely America.” 
'true, he admits that Uncle Sam both hustles and 
hustles, and in so doing makes a deal of noise, hut he 
is not quick. He never can realise that noise is not 
speed. So far from setting a higher value on time 
than other nations do, the writer says observation of 
life in the great Ami rican cities soon shows that they 
have more* tirm^ to play with than any otlicr people. 

HOW UNCI.K SAM WAS I KS TIMK. 

'Fhe halls f)f Uncle Sam’s hotels are cluttered up 
by dawdlers. lOvi n in New York he can suspend his 
business at i i a.m. to watch senne fantastic procession 
t)r other. He spemls fully as much time on sport as 
we do, and has many more public holidays - 

Anil in his workinif days ilw Aim riran fivhiifs siuli filchiiv^s 
from liis tinn: by iiuojiipi’lfiu c ami IkuI ni.in.i-.jc‘imnl as no 
iMiijliduiian would iMh-iatc. The New V<»rk( r i;nl|>s liis fond, 
yrl liis IiiiilIi lakes at U-asi a. Iniij^ ,ii ihc Loiidniu'r’s uwiu^ |o. 
llie delay in the serving of liis ordt r. 

Uncle Sam, moreover, does not even work hard 
when he is at it - 

'rin.* ;u’vTa«^(* olfiri* mi tlio .sid»‘ r iipluvs a. largei sUlf 

lliiiii wilh Us. Iml it shows by no iiu'.in-. .is saijsiuloiy .in tniiput 
of work by ihr end ol th«' d.iy. 'the .11 1 of t mu enir.iting one’s 
allenlioii on ihe nutter in haul ha^ b.'0!i very iinp.afeiMly 
le.irnt. 

Shopping in the big stores is a p.iinfully slow 
process. It took the writer thrive weeks longer to get 
a new haiglish book from l^ondon llian if he had 
ordered it direct. In rural America — ('ontaining 69 
per cent, of the poimlation —they amble along a.:> 
slowly as we do in our much-bi'inocked villagi:s an<] 
country towns. Moreover, the Ibiitcd States roads 
arc the worst roads in any civilist'd country. The 
large cities arc laid out on plans which rciluce to a 
minimum the speed of getting about. 'Fhc electric 
tramcars in New York stop so often and are so miK'h 
blocked that they only go on an average eight miles 
an hour ; and though the long distanci; journeys are 
speedily performed, the risk of traffic being hung up 
for hours— at any rate, outside New York- is im- 
mense and absurd. Even the Scientific American in 
1904 admitted that in number and speed the express 
American trains could not coinpai . with those of 
France and England. And as for that wonderful 
“ express ” system of dealing with luggage, the writer 
finds it peculiarly irritating in its slowness. 

MORE DELAYS ANM) DAWIM.IXOS. 

The American post is very slow as compared with 
ours, especially the newspaper and circular post; 
moreover, there are very much fewer deliveries even 
in the largest cities. As for American journalism, it 
is quick only so far as the recording and publishing 
of news is concerned. Fancy in England writing a 


leader on May 9th on a speech made on April 23rd ! 
Other “ grotesque instances of editorial sluggishness ” 
are quoted. 'Friily the term is not too strong • 

N«iiliing is ever seen in American jnurnalism comparable to 
tlif regular ncliicveiiicnt »»f our f.iinilon ami Provinci.il press day 
alUT fl.'iy dining :i gene 1 . 1 l electimi. To provide welb written 
eoiiimenl the lu’xt morning on political news that has not reached 
ihe ofiici* long before midnight appears to be a feat beyond the 
power of an American paper. 

A SKVKXl KKXrH CKNTljRV ( Ol N TRY. 

T.ondon, said a distinguished South Slates editor 
ret'cnlly, “ compre-s-scs into .n paragr.qih what New 
York would amjilify into a column.'’ but the jour- 
nalistic. dawdling is as nothing coinjxircd wnth the 
“ law’s (k lays.” Hanik l did not know what he was 
talking about. In June, 1904, for instance, the 
General Slocum was burned and 1,000 lives lost. 
Only in January, 1906, did ibis come before the 
(Courts, and it is not through yet. .\iiother notorious 
r.ase has dragged on from December, 1903, till March 
this year, and is not through yet. .Vn I'kiglish judge, 
it is estimated, disfioscs of twice as many cases as an 
American judge in the same timi‘. In fact, America’s 
postal system is that of i fiSo : Iut public meetings’ 
ccTcmonial dates from lln) Mayjiou'er : and generally 
at [earliest sh(i dates hack to a hundri.il years ago. 
America “ whirrs and hu/zt s,” and makes far more 
noise than London, 'rherefore .she thinks she is 
busier and quicker, whereas she is really much idler 
and iniK'!'. .lowi r. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 

H\’ A ( 'o \ V I : k'j KO 1 j M ;( ». 

Iv the Australasian Kevieia of Rremos Mr. Judkins 
juoles a letter from a friend who w'as formerly one of 
the most imromproiniMiig Jingoisls going. 'I’his is 
his testimony : -- 

T f( <‘l ihnt our colonirs over Iutc an* iii'iirly ripi* f(»r strangling 
llir gambling and drinking cur^c-i. We .m; :i long way cleaner 
in these matiers than .Xu'vtr.ili.i. TIk- DuicIi arc a soIut, ('lod- 
fearing people. After almost a y« ar in .\tiica, during which 
lime 1 have vidied almost cve rv corner of .South .\frica from the 
Cape of (jimkI Hope to llu* /nmbi'si, .mil h:ivi* become well 
arc pointed wilh the people. 1 h -ve liecome an Afrikander in 
sympathies. I’eople in .Uisiraiia and New Zealand never gni 
the. truth about the situation here. If they h.id. I’m sure never 
a fighting man would have h-tl thi-,e colonies. I eame here, as 
you know, a Jingo in spirit, uieinber of the British I’.mpire 
I.eague, and all that, 'ro-day my eyes are ojiened. An honest 
Christian man must range hi'iiMdf wilh the lioeis against the 
crowd they had to contend \vilh. 

On one side in the late w'ar we li.id a simple (lod-fcaring 
people wilh a passionate love for their country ; on the other we 
had a gang of the worst ihi'.s of (ieiman, Russian and English 
Jews with one idea only- self-aggr.uulisemeiit, buying and brih- 
Ing politicians here aiul at home to serve their i.iwn sellish ends ; 
but (ire.'it Britain awoke. With constitutional (iovernment 
granted us, the reign of ni.immon and the foreign intriguer is 
nearly closed. In a few months the ermutiy will again he 
governed by the men who lovisl it, and nllereil their bves for it 
s) recently. It Igoc.s back tij the Iloers foi certain alter the 
elections. Your magazine was right all .dong, but we (.olonials 
iltdii’l know it. We New’ /e;il.indei> and Austtaliaiis Iutc who 
know the truth are voting .against the so-called I’logressivcs and 
Handlurds every time. 
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THE OLD BLUE: WHAT BECOMES OF HIM. 

. T>iK life-work of the m\:n who row in the *\'arsity 
Boat Race is classified in a very interesting j)a|)(*r 
which Mr. Barnard (". ('artcr contrihutes to C. />. 
/vyj. He remarks that llie river has given no Britne 
Minister to Jiritain, hut lias given a Prime Minister to 
r’ ranee in the person of \V'. II. Waddington, who was 
No. 6 for Cambridge in 1849. In fifty years of hoat- 
rac (*s only some half-dozen inemhers became e\elii- 
sively politician.s, most of whom came from (Cam- 
bridge. Mr. K. McKenna, who has just siie('(;edi*d 
Mr. Birrell as Ministm' ol Li^ducation, is the only old 
Blue on record who has become a Cabinet Minister of 
Creat Britain. He rowed for (’amhridge in 1.SS7. 
Lon I Ampthill, recently ;\cting Viceroy of India, 
rowed in the Oxford boat thrice. 

LAWVKk or I I N, Musil.v I'MCSon! 

Mr. (.’arler says the old Blue fr('(|uently turns out 
a fine lawyer, and observes that of all tin* learned jiro- 
fessions the law includes the most alliletie mm. In 
fifty years of the Boat Race Mr. Carter counts Si 

lawyers — Oxford, j;o ("aml)ridg(\ But perhaps the 

most surprising fact dischjscd by Mr. Carter in the pro- 
portion of the old Blues who adopt the ("him h as their 
j)rofes.sion. In the. fifty years ending iSSi, of the 244 
that had rowed for Oxfonl no fewer than joS hi'cnme 
clergymen, and of the 242 (!ambri<lge Blues 80 were 
afterwards clergymen ; solhatof 485 old oarsmen 188, 
or 38 ])er cent., became <'lergyineii. So the facts may 
lie summarised in the ab.^orption of Blues — (Jhurcli is 
first, law a distant second, and the rest nowhere. In 
the fir.sl Boat Race, in 1829, e\ery man in the Oxford 
boat, with one doubtful e.xceplion, became a clergy- 
man. 


KISSING THE BOOK. 

CoiJNiv and Folk-Lore seem incongruous 

subjects; but Jiulgo Parry, who has an article on the 
Folk-Lore of the (’ounlv Court in the April Cornhiil, 
says he is overwhelmed by the Hood of folk-lore of 
evidence alone. 

IMK .seoJCIl OATH. 

He says the Scotch form of takiiig'’^thc oath with 
uplifted hand is incomparably ohler than the ICnglish 
ceremony of kissing the Book. I’o him the St.otch 
method of the judge administering the oath himself, 
standing with hand uplifted, is as im[)rc.ssive as a 
religious ceremony, and moreover he observes it is 
appropriate in the Scotch old-world system of law, 
with numerous judges and not too much work. In a 
busy English Court, ho is sure, it would render the life 
of the judge uninsurable. 

A SALIVA erSToM. 

The “kissing” idea, .says Judge Parry, though very 
modern, is very obscure. He thinks it is merely^ a 
custom dating from the eighteenth century. He 
writes : — 

The “ kissing ” act seems akin indeed to what the “ flincy ** 
calif somewhat unpleasantly, a saliva custom, which in modern 


\Vi*'»f«?rn life ( xi-.t'. in very few forin.'., tliDiigh many of the lower 
cl.i'.'ir'i siiJl “ spit ” on a coin for lurk. The subject is a very 
large one, bill ihe fund.iiiieiital idea of all cusloins relating to 
saln.i M'ein-. to have been a desire for union willi divinity, and 
if the Uook were alway.-^ ki-ised in our (!oiui^ with ih.at aspira- 
the custom might well be relained. 

Our ceremony of taking the oatii, however, is a 
Pagan one : - 

I )iir very veil) to swear ’* lakes ii> back to the pre-t’hrislian 
days when man’s strength and hi-, swoul were maslei.s, and peace 
antl giodwill hni| not comi: l') coiii|uer the eailh. To swear 
w 1-. It) vtiw to lleavt:n upon a sword. When we ciller the Book 
1*1 a witness lo sw'ear upon, we really tender him, nol a Chiislian 
tin Might, but the oM I’.igan oath whieh, spleiiditl as it was, i^ no 
longei of lorce. 

COUR I’S OF REC(JNXII.I \TIUX. 

But, adtls Judge Parry, it would he well if in C^ourt 
wo c)l)cycd the command, “ Swear not at all.” A 
(a)url on the linos of tht: leaching of thi* Book ought 
not to be quite impossible afti r nineteen hundred 
years. In place of a judge we want a pt'aceiiiaker or 
official reconciler, ami the courts of litigation need to 
1)1* replact‘d by coiiiis of reconeili.ation. 


“Go and Wash in Jordan.*' 

In the Royal Magazine the Rev. John Pi. Devins 
tlcscribcs a sight that makes the doejjcst impression 
on all w’ho sn; it the bathing in the Jordan at ICasler 
by the innumerable pilgrims, most ot them Ru.ssians, 
who crowd to Palestine at that season. Th(\se 
thousands of pilgrim > are well looked after by the 
Im])erial Orthodox Society of Palestine, which has 
built a number of hospices for them near Jerusalem. 
T'hey pay thirty-six roubles (under in Odessa 
before they leave, (luidcs accompany them into the 
interior of Palestine. Before setting out from Jeru- 
salem they rain kisses and tears on the “ Stone: of 
Ibictiop,” a marbli* slab on which ("hrisPs body was 
said to have been laid by Joseph. On this slab they 
lay rolls of w hite cloth, cutting off pieces exactly its 
length ; and it is these pieces which they dip in Jordan 
and preserve for burial shrouds. During the week 
after Easter these iiilgrims form an almost unbroken 
stream between Jerusalem and Jericho ; often they fall 
by the way from excess of weariness. Arrived at the 
river disdained of Naaman, they are led into the 
Jordan by the guide, “ precisely as Jesus w^as,” he 
says. Apparently the river is rather muddy about 
here, and when one reflects that the pilgrims’ dip in 
it may be almost the only bath they have had for 
a very long time, the sanitary state of the Jordan may 
be belter imagined than de.scrihcd. The writer, it 
must l)e confessed, makes very little of a scene that 
is w ithout doubt exceedingly striking. In the pilgrims* 
religious zeal modesty is entirely forgotten, and the 
spectacle beggars all ^ description. Any resultant 
purifleation mu.st be purely spiritual. Before leaving, 
{>ots and kettles, often brought from Russia, are filled 
with Jordan water by the pilgrims, blessed by priests, 
and carried home as “ holy water.’* 
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A PAINTER OF THE CHRIST. 

'rinc Art of Frit/ von Uiidk. 

All who aro interested in the modern treatment of 
religious subjects in art will know something of the 
work of Frit/ von Uhde, who depicts lliblical subjects 
amid present-day surroundings as the Dutch old 
masters s\ibslituted portraits of their contemporaries 
for the saints of the Bible and the ICarly (Jhurcli in 
their devotional pictures. In this way, the nrti.st 
probably ho[)es to drive home the ( Josi)el lessons more 
forcibly and more touchingly. 

'fhe March number of IW/hti^ai [mblishes a short 
article on Frit/ von L’hde, partly in thii form of an 
interview with the artist, who lives and works at 
Munich, A previ(jus biographical notice appeared in 
the Rlvikw or Rkvikws for July, iSy p 
THK CHRIST or ro-i).\v. 

His (Christ pictures, says Frit/ von Ulide, are 
scarcely to be regarded as specially religious painting. 
TIis “Suffer little children” was the result of a .strong 

dtijiru lu give soinclliiiig iiiopc than a iiuTti transcriiJC 

from Nature. He had once seen how some <‘hiUlreu 
approni'hed a [)ast(jr, and he utilised the incident in 
the inclure. In life, he .v'lys, it is more trc<]Ucntly the 
case that things are forced upon one than that one 
can force things. How he cami: t(; paint (‘hrisl- 
sLibjccls was a slow and gradual process, hut finally 
the material and tlie form took poss(\ssion of him. 
He has used the ijerson of ( ’hrist ai)art from dogmatic 
religion. The Ijislorical Christ doe.-, not interest him 
so rniicli : what he w^ants to do is rather to give the 
Christ of to day, the Christ ^^ho might appear to us 
any time. 

TICK siMKi riJ.Ai.tsxTfoN OK r.ionr. 

All his pictures he calls problems in painting. For 
the .spiritualisation of light hi^ found the person of 
Christ eminently suitable in fact Cluist became to 
him a problem of light. In the great altar-piece 
which he painted for a church at Zwickau, he took for 
his theme Matt. iv. i6, anil he sought to reiircsent 
Christ as tlie bringer of light into the dark world. In 
his othiT pictures of Christ, the light problem was 
always the predominant idea, the object represiuiled 
coming afterward.s, and not unnaturally he came to 
regard Chri.st as the incarnation of light. Tcrhatis it 
was a mistake, he says, to paint so many (’hrists, hut 
the future will decide whether he did wrong to restore 
Christ to art again, even when lie is conceived cmly 
as the incarnation of laght. Ferhaps Rembrandt 
without his religious picturi:s might liave been the 
same Rembrandt, but von Uhde doubts it. 

THK GRK.VI KSr OK .M.T. I’MNTKKS. 

Possibly a religious art without (Christ might he 
greater and of higher value ; perhaps if he had gone 
dccj)er into the light problem it ftiight have been pos.sil)le 
to do without the figure of the Saviour, von Uhde 
concludes. But to-day tliat is scarcely possible 
technically, and therefore he has made the Master his 
subject, the bearer of his art. Rembrandt spiritualised 


with light everything which he touched. To-day 
everyone is endeavouring to do the same, starling 
from the white and not from the dark side, hut no one 
has yet attained to Velasquez, According to von 
Idide. Rubens and Velasquez painted miieh better 
than Rembrandt, but Rembrandt was the greatest of 
all ])ainlers, because he was the most human. He 
had something which went beyond painting -he had 
true genius, and he wa.s perhaps the only painter 
who really could paint Christ. 

IS THE LABOUR PARTY IRRELIGIOUS? 

N'n. TiV .\ J.MIOIR Ij.MiMU. 

Is the T.aboiir Parly h^stili: to religion ? \o, 

re plies Mr. Frederick Rogers in an interview reported 
by Mr. Stephen Charters in the .\[)ril number of the 
Treasury. Mr. Rogers was the first chairman of 
the Labour Re[>resentalion (’ommitlee, and is now 
secretary of the National (.‘onimillee of Organised 
Labour lor Old .Ago l*en-.ion.s, :inil so doi-.s not speak 
without full knowledge. “ You ask me,” he said to 
his interviewer, “if labour is materialistic” : - 

1 reply tli.il llu-ro ;i l«MV»-n of niiiu-ri.ili'iin cliirlly in the 
.Social i I'cili-iation, I>ul tlu* IiiiiepcMidi iil Lalmuf 

Party, li-«l by Mr. Kcii ifaidif, is n ))ody nfiaimst nit-n, inon* 
tlian llu* oiber^, with inon* <-nllui'i e.iu lor altruistlr 
id*-as ; nnny of wbtnn arc deeply ieli'.;i«nis in llicir atlitiifh-, ami 
all, 1 think, Would stfiuigly rc‘.ent the cl urge •*!' being irrelij^ioii.-^ 
in llicir purpo.M s and •Ic-'igiis. 

TTiirty bvc years ago most of the IcadiTS of labour 
wi 'v, u.vowed atheists. 'I'o-day, Mr. Rogers ibrlaivs^ 
1 banllykuow a single atheist among them. Mr. Rogcr.s^ 
^^ho is an earnest Churchman, is eonfideiU tliat 
the (’hiircli is the oiu* reli{;ioii-. ori^anisalion which, in l!.e long 
icii, can gieaily influence the Labour iiiovcineni. Kxiryihing 
will depenil iip«)ii the* extent to wliicli the cb-ii'y and tin- laity 
realise the obligation oI the ])rinciple.s wliicli the ( Inircli 
assiiieilly inculcatc-i. And nuich will ileiiend on the cnthiiMaMii 
with which they expres-. theii ideis. The Idiurcli hicks ciilliu- 
bia.siii, but it imisl ha\e it if it would sneceed. 

“THANK OOl) loR I’HK HOl'sK OK LOKHS.” 

Mr. Rogers rejoices at the failure of the Falucatioi> 
Bill to become law, and even looks with an approving 
eye upon thi: 1 louse of I .ords for the part they playetl 
in that mailer : — ■ 

I have been about tin- count ly a i;iu>d ilcal, aiul 1 am 
cc-itain that, as icganls this iiui'e r at all events, the I.oid- teive 
by no means ina«lc ihcinsclvi s unpopular. ( »t course, proles- 
sional politicians say they ha\i-, but that i-. their wa\. A-. a 
mailer of fact, I know' that there is a geiu-ial fi'eling ol i« lief tt» 
have m>t this wrctcbeil Hill coinfortalily out of the way, and I 
sometimes think it is pera-ived that the very secuiily of reli^^ious 
lilxzrly has come In ikpoiul upon the IIounc of l.<ir«L. And I 
may add this sir^nilicanl reinark : that the ovei throw fd' the- 
Kducalion Hill has levealed, in the case of many liade iinioiiisis, 
what I lia»l not known before concerning tliem, that llu-y were 
keen ( hurclimen, and, as such, ardent delciuli-rs of the principle 
of religious ficcdoin. 

Tjik Adult School lluest House at Scalhy, war 
Scarborough, which the lali* J. \V’. Rownlnc gave at a 
very low rent to the CommittLC of the \orkshm: Adult 
Schools as a holiday resort for men anti women, is 
pleasantly described in the Quiver by Miss Gilbert. • 
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MADAME CURIE. 

'riiK Most DisriN<;i;i.'^nKi) Woma^ Scikxtist 

Lilv Ui;ri.Kk, in the (lirfs Realm^ tell.s the lifo- 
story of Miuliiriu; Curie, whom she calls “ tlni mo.st 
distinj'uislied woman scientist.” Slu* is the only 
woman ever allowerl to lecture publicly in the 
Sorbonne, and the only worn. in of J^dinhur^h. 

Aladame (jirir’s i hief charai terislics si em to lu; a 
lov(‘ of privacy and retirenu ni, and a shrinking from 
publicity and advi-rlisement in ev*‘ry form. I'he 
maierial for this article has beiMi collecti‘d not from 
her direct, but fmin her frirnd and nc.\t-door neiglv 
boLir, Madatnn IVriin. Monsieur Curie was once or 
twice ])rrvailed u|)On to receive a reiiorter ; but 
Madanur (’inie is obdurate. Interviews have been 
j)ublishi:il with her, but they are all “ fakrs.” Kadiuni, 
it seems, has sonietiines been called “ Ir metal con- 
jugal” -for obvious rea.sons ; but, according to this 
writer, it was Nraiiann* Curie w'ho first ili.scovered the 
properttes of uranium, and drew her husband’s 
attention to them. 

K\KIA‘ I. IKK. 

Madame (airie, nir Marie Sklodowski, is a Pole by 
l)irth, the daughter ul a rrofessor at the Ca)Ilegt‘ of 
Warsaw, a mail of soiiit,* srifiitil'K' attainment. She 

was born in 1867 . Sho lost lu r motluT wlu;ii very 
youiift, iiiul lur fatlu-r iiuidc lu r so much his com- 
panion that shi! was in the laboratory when other little 
girls are in the mirseiy, and in.sh-.nl of toys and dolls 
she had scientific instnimenl.s. When old enough, 
she became governess in a Russian family, but was 
not fonil of ti'aeiiing. Moreover, being a Pole it may 
he guessed that she was also not fond of Russia, 
especially as slu! was a sin mg polita ian. Somehow, 
exactly how is not c.lcarly staled, she came to I’aris, 
where she did nothing but study scieiK'e, the one thing 
for which she setims to have can'd above everything 
else. She was then exceedingly poor, and lived in a 
garret so bare ami cold that in winter the milk left at 
her door turned at once to icii. She existed on a few 
pence a day, economising in every way so as to buy 
books. She met Professor Cairie in Professor Lipp- 
niann*s laboratory ; she w.is not, as has been .said, his 
pupil. However, she would not at f*rst marry him, 
but when she did it was entirely for the hapfiiiiess of 
both, and during the elc.ven years of their married life 
they were never for a day parted. 

Their early married life was a struggle. 'Plicy lived 
first at Sceaiix, and finally seltU-d at 8, Boulevard 
Kellermann, a most out-of-the-way jiart of Paris, 
where Madame (uric still lives, with her two little 
girls, a Polish cousin who looks after them, and her 
husband’s father, old Dr. Curie, now over eighty. When 
Madame ("urie was told of her husband’s pitiful caul, she 
did not weep nor utter a cry, simply sa\ing over and 
over again, in a hard, dry voice, “ Pierre is dead ! ” 

Sl.OW RKCOONIITON. 

France, apparently, was the last of the great 
cquntries to recognise the Curies. Shortly after they 


were invited to England in 1903, where they met with 
a triumphal reception, Sweden be.stowcel the Nobel 
prize on them ; and then France seemed to realise 
tlu*ir imjiortance. Tlu: Legion of Honour was offered 
to Monsieur Curie, and declined, as he cared nothing 
for such things. Th(iy had then to submit to some 
lioni.sing, wliieh siMuns to have been vcritalde torture 
to Mailame ('iirii*. The late Shah of Persia attended 
oni' of the (.airie.s’ lectures in Paris, and e.xpresseil 
a wish to see some radium. Reluctantly, but of 
necessity, the Curies darkened the room in order to 
show the wonderful brilliance of the iiRtal ; but the 
Shah was so much startled by tin* electric light being 
switc.hed olf that lu) jumped u[), and in so doing 
upset the radium case. The C’urics naturally were 
als(i much upset. 'Phe Shah then offered several 
co.stly ])re.scnts, which were coiirleously rufustul, but 
Monsieur C.’urie said that, if his Maje.sty plcasetl, he 
could give something towards the <'\penscs of the 
laboratory; hut the Shah, now distinctly “huffy,” 
onl> gave ^'8. 

.s i.Kci irui.u. 

For a time, at any rate, wit, wealth and fa.shion in 
Paris went to hear Madame (‘urie liM-.iure, wailing 
patiently for the small, black-iobed figure, of c.xcceding 
simplicity ol' appearance, to appear, punelual to the 
minute. She is tlescrihed as “a small, insignificant- 
looking Woman ; her complexion, her hair, hiT eyes 
all sirem of a neutral tint. Her voice is low, but 
clear and distinct, and can be hoard all ovi:r the huge 
hall; she has a>’(‘iy slight foreign at:ri'nt, but she 
expresses herself in the [uirest aiul best French.” 


What War with the U.S.A. Would Mean. 

Bacon Kankro, writing in the- North Amrr'can 
Review on the partnership in Pacifii'. tra<le between 
Japan and the United Stales, Ic.lls an anei'dote which 
he heard in London a few years ago which possesses 
independent interest ; — 

At iIk* tiuu* of ;i ccrt.iin Imrnin^ question IicIwolmi (irt*at 
HriUiiii ;iiul the Unilfd SUili.s, Lord Or.iiivilic, tlu: Minister of 
Kori*ii;n Atfiirs, ami .Mr. Motli*y, llu* .Ainrrican Minister, sal 
tO}^rthc:r in the otlicc of the former. 'I'hc air w.is full of rinnours 
of war. 

“Mr. Moth-y/’ said Lonl Granville, “ then: is no use of our 
iliscussing this mailer diplomalically. I ask you for a simple 
answer to one question : ‘ Shall it be war or peace ? ’ *’ 

'riiere practically W'as an ultimatum delivereil lo Mr. Motley. 
He sat at ease for a few moments; then replied: ** If your 
Dirdship think.s lliat war is the only form of settlement of this 
(pu'stion, I Jiave only one siii;t;estioii to make.” 

“Ami that is?” 

“That you burn Liverpool by your order ami our Govern- 
ment avill burn the city i»f New York.” 

This reply at once brought a smile to the face of T.ord Gran- 
vdle. 

“ Mr. Mmley,” he said, “ 1 see your point. Wc will not talk 
any further of war.” 

For at that moment Liverpool warehouses were full of Ameri- 
can raw material, whereas in New York there was a great stock 
of British manufactured goods. Such intimate relations of in- 
ternational commerce formed the best guarantee of peace. The 
burning question was arranged in a friendly way. 
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HARK TWAIN’S ORIGINALS. 

Thk inimitable autobiography of Mark Twain con- 
tinues its somewhat desultory course through the 
pages of the North American RevuraK In the number 
for March ist the writer goes back to the first of all. 
He states he was born in the wee village of Florida, 
in Monro(^ county. “ The village contained a hundred 
people, and [ increased the population by one i)er 
cent. It is more than th(! best man in hi.story i*ver 
did for any other town. I did it for Ldorida, and it 
shows that 1 could have done it for any place — even 
London, 1 supiiose.” Mark 'rwain goes on to ti'll of 
certain fabulous memories. of early infixncy. Then he 
abruptly remarks : — 

1 am giDwn old, and my memory is not as active us it U'lcd to 
Ik*. WliL’ii 1 was younj^cr I could rciuciiihcr .myihing, wlirllnr 
it had happened or not ; hut my r.u’iilties arc det.iyint; now, 
ami soon I shall he so I cannot rememher any hut llu* tilings 
that happened. It is sad to go to pieces like ihi", hut we all 
ha\e to dll it. 

HUCR Finn’s farm. 

He next recalls the delighlful times he hadron his 
imele’s farm four miles away, with tluj farme«-’.s eight 
children and fiftet:n or twenty migroes. Mark adds. 

His farm has come very handy to me in literature 
once or twice. In ‘ Hiick l^'inn ’ ami m ‘ 'Tom 
Sawyer, Detective,' I moved it down to .\rkansas.'* 
Then follows a very beautiful description of the farm, 
Its oireupants, and its delightful lural feasts. He 
s[)eaks of the lim])id brook as a divine jilace for 
wading, and it had swimming pools “whit h were for- 
bidden to us, and therefore miit'h fre<ittented by us. 
For we were little Christian children, and had early 
been taught the value of forbidden fruit.” Uncle 
Dan’l, a middle-aged slave, served him well these 
many, many years. The writer adds, “ 1 have staged 
him in books under his own name and as ‘Jim,’ .mi 
carted him all around — to Hannibal, down the. Mis- 
sissippi on a raft, and even across the Desert of .Sahara 
in a balloon —and he ha.s endured it all with the 
patience and friiaidliness and loyalty which were his 
birthright.” It was on this larm that Mark 'i'wain got 
his strong liking for the black race. 

HIS MOTIIKK. 

He had then no aversion to slavery, hut he will 
never forget how his mother interposed to defend 
from his complaints a little negro boy who had been 
sold away from his mother, never to see her again. 
Of his mother, Mark Twain says ; - 

She never used large words, but she nnd a nntural gift for 
making small ones doj effective work. She lived to reach the 
iieighbuurhoufl of ninety years, and was capable with her tongue 
to (he last— especially when a ineuiiiiess or an injustice rousc^l 
her spirit. She has come handy to me several times in my 
Ixioks, where she figures as Tom .Sawyer’s “ Aunt Polly.” I 
fitted her out with a dialect, and tried to think up other improve- 
ments for her, but did not find any. I u.sed Sandy once, also ; 
it was in “ Tom Sawyer” ; I trV*d to get him to whitewash the 
fence, but it did not work. 1 do not remember what name 1 
called him by in the book. 

It is from his mother apparently, tliat he has got 
his turn of tongue, for having been told that he was a 


sickly, precarious, tiresome and uncertain child, vdio* 
lived mainly on allopathic medicines during the firsf 
seven years of his life, he asked his mother about this, 
in her eighty-eighth year, and said : — 

I supiiDse that during all that time you were uneasy about 
ne ? *’ 

“Yes the wliolc time.” 

“ Afraid I wouldn’t li\r?” 

After a n*lleciivi- pausi — ostensibly to think out the facts— 

“ No afraid you would.” 

'^rhe writer tells how he used to put snakes into his 
Aunt Patsy’s work-baski't.'^, and startled her with 
presents of bats which he found in a great cave three 
miles away : — 

Injun Joe ” the half-brerd gut lost in there mice, and would 
liave hiarveil to ile.itli if the bats hinl run short. But there was 
no chance of that; there wen; myriads of them. He told me 
:ill hi-, stnry. In tlie bunk called “Tom Sawyer”! .starved 
him eiitiicly to ili-alli in the cave, but that was in the interest of 
ait ; it never haptx’ncd. 

KARI.Y MF.DICINF. AND .SUKliF.RY. 

He has many odd storii’s to loll of the doetdrs of 
his boyhood. T'he family doctor got twenty-five 
dollars a year ftir the whole family, and furnished the 
nii’dicines “ good mt asure, too. Only the largest 
persons could hold a whole ilose. Castor-oil was the 
principal beverage.” . . . “ Whtm teeth became touched 
with ilecay or were otherwise ailing, the doctor knew 
of hill one thing to <lo -he fetched his tongs and 
dragged them out. If the jaw remained, it was not 
his fan’t.” He says of his family fphysician, “He 
-c. cd my life several time.s. Still, he was a good man 
and meant well. Let it go.” 


DICKENS’S PUBLISHERS. 

In the interesting series of articles by j. P. C., on 
the Makers of Books, appearing in the Pall MaU 
Ma^azine^ the April instalment tells the story of 
Messrs. Cha])man and Hall, the publishers of Dickens 
and Uarlyle and of the Fortni^^htly Reiieiv. 

It is said that Dickens still remains the most 
IKjpular — that is to say, the best-selling author. How- 
ever that may bi^, certain it is the fortunes of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have ever been closely identified 
with the fortunes of the novelist. In 1870 they 
bought ui> the copyrights of the only two books by 
Dickens [[Hiblishcd by Bradbury and Evans, so that 
for many years they Ixave been the sole puhli.shers of 
Dickens’s works. It was Frctieric Chapman, nephew 
of Edward Chapman, who secured the copyrights of 
Carlyle’s works, and it was when he \vas head of the 
firm that the Fortnightly Rcineio was founded in 1865. 
Among the illustrations of the article may be men- 
tioned a reproduction of a curious portrait of Carlyle 
in the late forties, in stiff dandified dress, by 'Richard 
Dighton, recently acquired for the Carlyle House at 
Chelsea. There is also a portrait of Miss Georgina* . 
Hogarth, sister-in-law of Dickens, now published for' 
the first time. 
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THE REGENERATION OF REFUSE. 

In Paris and London. 

An article in the WorLTs Work (l(jscnbc.s the way 
in which Paris and London deal with their rcTiiso, 
and enumerates some of the. many proiliiels, formeily 
considered ah.solute waste, which ;ne now turned to 
excellent aceount. Many illustrations accompany 
the paix-r. 

KKFUSK COia.KClTNc; IN J'ARIS. 

Lv(*ry day, in Paris and suhurhs, al.oiit io,o«)o 
men, wonum, and cliihlren ^;o round the city })icking 
out of the dust bins or poulhik^ anythinj^ they can M‘e 
which they think of the slii^htest valiu*. It was 
Monsieur I'ouhclle, Prefect of tlic Seine, \\ho in iS,s^ 
insi.sted on every house havini^ its own dust-hin ; 
hence tin* name for a dust-hin. 'I'he v.ilue of thes(‘ 
dust-hin gleanings comes to /'-too, 000, or even more, 
annually, 'rhere are dej'iees and t;rade.s even amonj* 
Paris rat'-gatherers. k'ir.st of all ('omes the piiuiti\ 
who, hy arranj^ement witli the coudcixes^ has sole 
right at certain houses to glean from tlui poiibtllv. 
After him come tlie who take his leavingM 

and after them comes tlu‘ dust cart, on which i> th*- 
tombrreaiitit r (dustman), a degrei* Ujwer still. 'Fhe 
A9///^7 vv/////V;', howi'ver, is :i municipal si r\ ant, which 
the othi‘rs arc not. 'I’he r.ig-pickers {riimassan \ ) 
mostly live bcyvmd the foilification.s, and come into 
Paris the best way lh(!V ( an, in the v» ry early hours 
of the morning. In the sinmner they have tin ir 
worst lime, as so many families are away, whihi Apiil 
is their lust .season, as that is the time for what 
Scotch folk call “ llittings.” 

K.^Gi’icKKR.s’ < o-ori- K \ I IN K soi. II rn:.s. 

Ivach day’s acciimukilions, soiled and classi d, art- 
sold to a ma.ster rag-pcki‘r, unless the rag I'ickois 
belong to one of the Taris Kag-picktiV ('o opcrali\ti 
Societies. Om* of the co-ojieratois attends at the 
society's hi*ad - (juarliT.s, ami ie«-eivi s the reluse 
gathered for the day. Profits wiry, hut a niemlier of 
one of these societies nseixes more than the unfortu- 
nate exploited l»y luiddK’inen. One « \vi. of crumpled 
paper brings sd. ; one ewt. of ]»ins, provided an\one 
had the patience to collect them, would bring 
Other refuse brings Irom ^d. to is. »Sd. jier e\>t. Rag- 
picking is not as a riiU- a very liicialive profession ; 
'but there .seems to he one e\ce]jtion to this--.Mon.sieiir 
Verdier-Dufour, the Rag king, whose turnover is fuur 
or five million francs a year. Hundreds of women, 
trained rag-piekers, sort the rags for liim a most 
exhaustive sorting and cla^ .ifying ; and what he 
cannot u.se may truly he said to lu! not worth 
using. 

I.ONDON RKl lM'. 

In London refuse is not so frugally gatherea up as 
in Paris, inil it is ])erha])s more expeditiously disposed 
of. ^ Larging refuse out to sea is a good method of 
disposing of rubbish, though usually jirohibi lively 


e\]H:nsi\e. 1'he modern refuse-dcstructor, w’hich will 
now take most kinds of refu.se, is rapidly becoming a 
profitable investment. In it the refuse is burned away 
to a hard “clinker,” 25 to 3^^ per cent, by \vcight of 
the original refu.se, which is crushed and scTeened and 
then iLsed for a variety of purposes, such as mortar, or 
(wlun mixed with coarse broken clinker) concrete. 
Another refuse.- product of great us(^ is the fine flue 
diisi, for which a proper dust-catchennusl he installed, 
it is used for jilastering, and is an excellent “has(-” 
for disinfecting powder. Loth “ flue ” and “ clinker ” 
havi* other uses as well. Refuse is also often pulverised, 
hy mac hinery powerful enough to ('rush up crocke ry 
ware, school slate«», tins, glas.s, and even old shoes, 
which are all inaceraU'd log(;ther into .1 lich, black 

“ mould.'’ 

oiHi.K isii I ss mixes \i\Di: i-sKrui,. 

'file eyanidi- [irocess has enahleil the tailings ot 
gold mines to bo madi- to yii ld still more gold ; and 
now evi*n slag, long considered (|uile useless, is turned 
inlo paving St one.s, mortar lor huikliiig purjio.ses (when 
mixed with slaked linu*), artificial stone, and othci 
things constantly in demand. As for coal slag, some 

builders found out how to mix it with slaked 
lim and turn it into concrete', for whieli it is 
ex» » lli i.t, being also I’lreproof. Coal tar, once .so 
tiouhlesome a waste product, suindies an incredibU- 
numher of thing.s, from antipyrili to :;accharin, and 
linally aniline (lyes. “Any old iron” ean now be 
used. I'A'cn slaughter-house refuse is not wasted, 
'fhe jilood i.s pul lliroiigh several j»roeesses, and 
turned , into a fertiliser, or rc-a|)])(Mrs in llie form of 
cakes, wliich are .sent to sugar rci-fineries to help clarify 
the sw’eet liquor (one thinks of Samson’s riddle). 
Dried blood mixed with ])otash and phosphorie a* I 
is a e(uui)letc fertilisiT. finally, the incalculably 
valuaiile radium is extracted from pilch-blende., 
formerly regarded as w’orlhless rubbish. 


A Floatingr Shipyard. 

In Chambers ^ s Journal for April there is a descrip- 
tion of a floating Shifiyard which the United States 
(lovernmcnt has completed for u.se in the Philippine 
Islands, 'fhe craft will not only lift the heaviest 
war-ship out of the water, but it contains machinery 
for making repairs, and store-rooms for various parts 
of ships which it may be necessary to replace. The 
LiK^rmous power which this monster floating dry-dock 
exerts is (lue entirely to air and water, steam-power 
being used only to put these elements in a position to 
accomplish lh(nr task. Lesides being able to lift a 
ship out of the w'atcr, the dock can lift itself — not all 
at one lime, ])ut tlie great 4])on toon of th(i centre can 
be held out of water for cleaning and repairs. VVheri 
ready for service, w'ith all iLs machinery aboard, the 
dock weighs 10,600 tons ; and it measures 500 feet 
in length and 134 feet in widtli. 
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THE CITY OP THE YELLOW DEVIL. 

(JURKI’S ImPRKSSIONS OF N K\V Vl^RK. 

Gorki’s experiences in ArncTitii, we know, were 
not altogether pleasant. In the Moiithly Reinen* lie 
writes a characteristic impressionist sketch of New 
York, which might easily be mistaken for an authcntii: 
description of the infernal regions. 'Ihe City of the 
Yellow Devil Gold, he calls it, and its inhabitants seem 
to him to be blind instruments in the hands of the 
dc'mon : — 

Prijiii afar, I he cily ^eems a great maw wiili mmvon hhuk 
In-lh. It exhales clouds of smoke, and app'ars like u gianf 
.siifh-ring from ohesity. On entiTing, you fo l that you h.i\e 
chancerl into a belly of stone and iion, into a sttnii.ich which ha** 
engiilphcd millions, aiul Avhich crunches and digests them. And 
yearly uwait.s more and more. 

A Wild) BKASr OK A Cl I V. 

Even in approaching N('w York he was conscious 
of the hurry and bustle of lile. “ W’ork was -every- 
where. I'A’erything was engulfed in its hurricane. 
Everything groanetl, howled, moaned, and served the 
will of some secret power hostile lo man and to 
nature.” The sky-sera] lers .scemtMl lo him gient gaols 
in which dw«irfed peofde lived dull lives : - - 

I beheld smh a nion>lious juodigioi.', Oiy loi ih«- fii a lime; 
never before had mankind scorned to me sm iiKigiiiliuinl, so 
enslaved, so subjugatt'd by life. At the same lime, iiowbeo* 
luixc I met men so liagi-tomicitlly sell - nistic<l as th« y ar<' in 
this avid and loiil stomach of a glutton, who ha-, falicii 
idiocy through gnaslinoss, and de\oms biain a i<i noi\e with tin* 
hcice roar of a wild ln'asi. 

inoi’s.ANi'.s OK roakim: Xol.sl.s-. 

'Phe all-pervading noise evidently made a deep 
impression on liis niintl, or more j)roI)al)Iy on his 
nervt's : -- 

Kvi’rywhere ovei hi-ail, under .fool, on a le\«‘l -li\es anil 
roars sini.ster inni, tiimnphing in its \iciory. Kvoke<l in!t» lile 
by the power of gohl, inspired then l»y, it eiivelo]Js iiiaii in its 
elo'ie meshes, stuns him, drains blood ami marrow', tliMii. 
mus( h's and nerves, gmws and exjiands, .sjireading its i hams 
ever wider, reposing on .silnil stone. Loc<.»moti\es ami cais 
erawl like great worms ; motor horns screi’i h like tat «liuks, 
electric wiles wail grimly. The sulliualing atinospln-re is po- 
niealed as a sponge willi moislure, with thousands of maiing 
noises. Packed in this dirty city, giiined with the smoke 
factories, n an is impiisont'd as in a eaol lieiwi i-n high walU 
covered with soot, lie t.hudilers appi eheiisively, 'exhales fou! 
odours in face ; In* has been jioisiuicd, i-* sullering aiid 

moaning. 

The overhead railway is an abomination with its 
fierce howling, screeching :iiul rearing, and th(* shaking 
of W'alls and windows vvhirii it causes. i\ny living 
being who rellecis anti dreams, he says, would ra/e 
and destroy this horror, and “ cause die hold insolent 
yelling of iron to cease,” hut the inhabitants of the 
City of the Ytdlow Devil “ endure everything that kills 
the man within them and turns them into boasts.” 

NO TIMK, It) THINK. 

Gorki visited the East Side, the slum area of New 
York, and found “ the Irencljes of the streets teeming 
with children and destitution ” : - 

1 have seen much begganlom : its green, lihxMlless. bone- 
stretched face I am aerjininted with. ll.> eyes dim w'ith hunger, 
and burning with avidity, cunning and revengeful, or sl.ivi.diiy 
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submissive, and always inhuman, everywhere have 1 >cen— vet j 
the horrors of destitution in East Side are blacker than anylhin||P' 
known lo me. 

Here is his description of the end of the day in this 
city of work: — 

People hail finished the day\ woi k, and rud refli-eting why it 
had been dune, whether it was inciimlM'nl upon them, quickly 
ran otf to sh*ep. 'fhe pavement.^ were inundated liy black 
streams ol liiiman lacings. All he.ids were unifurmly covered 
by rounit hats, and all brains, as was obvious from the eyes, 
h.ul alrc.idy fallen asleep. Work was ended, lliere was nothing 
liirther to think about. .All thought fur the master alone; of 
themselves thirre was. no time lo think : if there was work, there 
wouht he bread and the chief phrasure-s of life ; nothing beyt>nd 
thril w.is necessary to man in the City of tlur Vellow' Devil. 

Verily, a picture of Satan’s invisible world displayed, 
reralling John llurns’s lurid description of (.'hicago as 
“ hell, with the litl oil/’ 

Where We Get Our Cotton From. 

'PiiK AViWi;w/Vyi>//;7/i// (T)iitains a paper on cotton 
supplies by Professor S. J. Chapman and J. McFar- 
lane. 'fhe writers remark on the great change in the 
sounvs of our cotton siip[)ly which has taken [)lacc in 
a hundred years. 'Phen the hulk of our cotton was 
obtained from our own colonies. In i 7S6 to 1700 the 
llrilish West Indies contributed 75 per rent, of the 
e.olton reet‘iv(‘d by Great Pirilain, the I nited Stales and 
India less than i per cent., and lCg\]>t none at all. 
During the period 1901 to 190.1 the averag(‘ (juanti- 
ties of raw cotton imported annuall} into the rn!ti.d 


Kingdom '..^te ;»s follows : 

Mllbull ibs. 

{ s.iiiMl st.itt-. .... . 

Ih.i/il . . . . . . A* '5 

Puni ...... . 'S'(> 

('hih* (int hilling till' I'.vliIil i u.i^l ui’ I’.il.i, • !il 1 1 . 2 ‘ 2 

W iiiv.iirl.i and ki'piiiilii uf ( 'ulumliia . . 

Ihilish \\ iM tndie-^ and Hiilish ( Iiu in i . . o’t» 

'fiiiki-y 1 1 ' uutpt-an .ind Asi.ili* ! . . i*l 

3 ' 4'4 

!• .i'»t lndii'» . . . (n 

Aii'.lrala'si.i .... . . 0*041 

.\11 uihfi luiniLrii'. ...... 4*S 

'D'lal. ....... I,S49 

U'll ...... 2<>() 


From this it will he sei-n that the I nilcd States 
contrilnite seven-ninths and lOgypt one-sixth of our 
whole .supplv. 'J'he write;* goes on to describe the 
progre.NS of the Hrilish cotton growing a.ssoci.uion. 
Kesiills have hillierto been most favourable in the 
NNest Indies. 

A NF.vv monthly publication, the S/orv/M/\ has ju.st 
liecn started by Mes.sr.s. Ca.ssell. .As its name implies it 
is an all-story maga/inc, hut there is no serial, so that 
each number is complete in it.sell. 'J’lie first (April) 
number opens with a story by Mr. Hall Caine, and 
there are others by M. Maurice I.cblanc, Mr. C, 
Ranger-Gull, Miss Mary E. Mann, Mi-^s Marjorie 
llovven, and many more w'cll-known writers. 'I’he 
price is fourpence halfpenny. 
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^ PLEA FOR ECONOMIC CHIVALRY. 

VRnKK.SSDR Ai.KRKI) M.VKSllAfJ. dis('US.SCS ill the 
Economic Journal “ the social po^isihilitios of ccoiioinir 
rhivalry.’* Ho dcclan-s tliat difft ivnl schools ot 
ccononiii'. thought liavc shown a marked tcmloncv to 
ronvcrgciia* as to fuiRlamcntals, hoth in mclhod and 
doi'lrinc, during the last thirty \ears. riicrc has, he 
says, l)(:en a similar hut Ic'^s comi)lct<‘ convergence as 
to social ideals and lli«‘ ullimatc aims of economic 
effort. 'I’here is a general agreement among thought- 
ful people, and espi-cially among economists, that if 
Soi'iety could award die lionoiir, [lositimi and inlluence 
at pre.sent obtained by a va^l exjienditure which 
contribilte.s little towards social pojgress, and if it 

could at th(‘ same time maintain all that stimulus 
which the fn.H* enterprise of the strongest business 
men derives from present conditions, the resoiircis 
thus set free wfinkl open out to tin- mass of the 
|KM)ple new possibilities of a higher life. The amount 
of ])rivati- expenditure t(> bi: regarded as social!) 
wasteful from this point of view, which might be 
tliverted to social uses without causing any great 
distre.ss to tliose from' wliom it was taken, may he 
pul at one or two hiiiulred millions sterling .1 yi-ar. 

V IJNKJCK OIM’OK 1 r\i i \ . 

C!heap transport by land ami sea, he says, coml lined 
with the opening m) of a large part of the surfaei.* of 
the world during the last thirty years, has e:uise<l the 
purchasing power of wages in tt'rms of goods to ri.se 
llirougluMit the \Vi:stern world at a rale which has no 
[larallel in the past and may probably have none in 
the future. 'Fhe law of diminishing returns from land 
is almo.tt inoperative in Britain just now. 'These facts 
give special opportunities for .social reform to the pre- 
sent generation, an<l throw eorresponding rcsjionsi- 
hihties on them. 'The Trofi-ssor reckons that much 
more than a half, probably even three-ipiarters, of the 
total income of tin* nation is devoted to uses whii li 
make for haiipiness ami the elevation of life. But in 
looking down on wealth we seem to be going on 
wrong lines. If the world is not ])roud of its wealth, 
it cannot respect itself. He urges that it is worth 
while to make a great effort to enlist Wi'allli in the 
service of tiic true glory of the world. 

^ r.rsiNCSS SlIKKI.V Nor WOKSK TII.W W \K. 

War is more cruel than eompelilion, and yet it 
I)lossomed into the i'hivalry of w'ar : — 

I waul lo suggoi ili.u ihori.* b iniu-Ii Inti iil chiv;'lry in Iminiiu's-, 
lift’, ainl lhal llii'rc woiiltl Ik: a grf.il iIimI niinc of it if wr 
sought ii out and honourtHi it as lum hontuiird the nuKThuval 
chivalry of war. 

Idiivnlry in hudiic^s incliidi’s pnhlio ^|)i^it, as chiv.iliy in war 
includes iiiiselfisii loyalty !»> flu* cause »)f prince, in- of rountry, 
or of crusade. Ihil it ineliiiles abo .1 delight in dtiing iitilih; ami 
difficult things because they are. iu3hle ami difficult : .is knighily 
chiv.'ilry calletl tm a man tt* begin by inakiiis; his own arnioiir, 
and to use his ariiiour for ehoiee in those lonlests in whieh his 
skill .'ind resource, liis eoiirageniul endurance, wtmld lie put to 
the severest tests. It includes a scorn ftw eheap victories, and a 
tleliglu in succouring tliose wlio need a hel|)ing hand. It diH’s 
not disdain the gains t«3 be won on the wav, but it has the fine 


priile of flic warrior who esteems the spoils of a well-fought 
l).iule, or the prizes of a tournament, mainly for the sake of the 
aehu’Vemenls to whieh they testify, and only in the Si’coml 
degree for the value at whieh they are apjirabeil in the money of 
the inaiket. 

The, Profi ssor goes on to maintain that the chief 
motive of the highest constructive work in industry is 
a chivalrous desire to master difficulties 'and obtain 
recogni.sed leadership. It is [iroved success in 
leadership that forms the chief ambition of the 
business man. 

A CnMMKKt.l \b lOl Rr OK riOX()i:K. 

After uttering a warning against misdirected col- 
let'tivism, the Professor urges the duly of distinguish- 
ing the getting of wealth that is chivalrous and noble 
from that which is not. 1 1 is plea is : - 

.\n I’lideaviiur diouhl br madr •in to giiiile public opinion that 
it bcciMiiis ;in infonn.il ( 'oiirl ol Iloniiiii : tlial wi’.illh, how- 
ever largo, slioidd ]»e no jMs^poit to siu it gut by 

t hicanory, by ni.inufaclnri.*d now by iV.nidulrut do.iling, or by 
inalignant doMimlinn ot riviib ; ami that businos‘> onlorprisc 
which b noblr in iu amis and m iu iiumIiikIs, rvon if it iloos 
not bring with it .\ iaigo forliino, may its duo of publii 

.idmiration ami graiitmlo, .i'. doo- tlial «>f the piogicssivi’ -.iiuh'iil 
of soienco, or literature, or ait. 

'The dbcriminaliiig favour of the miiltitu l«’ at .\thens and 
l’'l«)renco gave the sliongest stimulus to imaginuiivo art. Ami 
if coming geni’ralioiis lan siMi'ch out and honour lhal whieh is 
Indy creative aiid Jiivalric in modern busim.'ss wank, the w'orld 
will grow rapidly in maii-iial wenltli and in w’oaith «>f ehanuler. 
\«)bie elforls «ould l»e i*voked ; and » von dull nu’n wouhl 
gradually oca '0 to pay homage l«> wealth w without im|uiring 
how it liad been ru.(jiiiitMl. 

(iradually he hopes piihlii* opinion will come to 
despise .1 rich min who lives idly. liconomic 
chivalry on the jiart of the individual w'orking with a 
similar chivalry on the part of llie community might 
soon ])rovide the one or two hundred millions e year 
that appear to be available towards bringing the . hief 
benefits which can he dcrivetl from our new command 
of nature w'ithin the reach of all. 

This is a noble jdca, aiul nobly pul. 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

Axothkr article on the Queen of Spain! Rachel 
Cliallicc, writing from Madrid in 7 Vie Lady's 
Rcalviy tells us that so Spanish has Qiu c ii Victoria 
luigcnie become that nothing pleases her belter 
th,an to he coPiSidered as quite belonging to 
her adopteil country. King Alfonso’s sister, the 
Infanta Maria Teresa, married to Prince Ferdinand 
of Bavaria, is a great companion of the young Queen’s. 
King Alfonso has imitated King Edward and the 
Kaiser in paying visits to his nol>les at their country 
scats, (^ueen Victoria ICugenie is not a great palroncs.s 
of the Si)anish national sport, to which, it seems, 
advanced Spani.sh opinion is opposed, though its hold 
on the masses is not yc^ weakened. 'I’he Sixiniards 
seem to have feared that an English Queen would be 
too much devoted to games, and the young Queen 
has, therefore, been at some pains to show that such 
is not the case with her. 
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A YOUNG CUCKOO AT WORK. 

Mvstkry has always surrounded the young cuckoo. 
How did it manage to secure the nest of its foster 
parents to itself.^ Did the mother cuckoo lay the egg 
in the nest, or did sIk' cany it tlicrc in her beak ? 
What everyone knows is that the interloping cuckoo 
is duly hatched out by the confiding foster parents, and 
that shortly afterwards the legitimate offspring are 
found dead outsider the nest. 'I'he generally accepted 
belief usually is that the modier cuckoo comes along 
and clears the nest of all but lier own chick let, or else 
that the little cuckoo, being of a much larger breed, 
sciueezc's out the other birds by rapidly filling the whole 
nest itself. 'I'hat so unnatural a mother as the cuckoo 
should he on hand just whi*n needed to clear the nc^t 
of the rightful occupants seems, on the face of it, 
incretliblc. Not by any means the liMSt servici; 
rendered by the camera to the naturalist is to solve 
this much-debated and knotty question. How this 
was done is described by Mr. (i. 1 *. MilK n in the 
J^hoto^^raphic Monthly, 'Die difliiculty of obtaining 
photographs of the young cuckoo actually eje< ting 
the other eggs and hinls was naturally great, and 
inlinile patience w’as required, combined with expeit 
knowledge. Mr. John (Jraig, one of the most 
experienced naturalists in Scotland, was the first to 
maintain that the litth' cuckfio, not a day old, actually 
ejected all the eggs by its unaide<l efforts. He was 
not believed, but at last he hasa.ssisted Mr. Milieu to 
|)rove it beyond a doubt. Tlie photographs which the 
latter took, and which iilu.stratc this aitiele, arc splen- 
didly cU-:ir and certainly absolutely unique, 'riiey 
prove that when the young cuckoo ('omes out of the 
.shell he takes the other inmates of the nest one bv 
• one on his 'brack, makes his way up the side, a. id 
throw's out liis burden. Mr. Milieu gives the follow- 
ing account of how' he .secured the fihotographs : - 

Fir^t, yiMi imi'it finil a liiril’.s i unlainini^ .i «. lu kuo'-^ rgL;, 
then ftnU ‘UU how l<»ng they have hii:n li.iMiiiu^ (wliirli 
Mr. (’rail; iliil hy hroakinjj: omi- of llu.* Tlun fiml 

another iic.^t near the '»amc plavc :in«I .‘•imilai si.^i ;] l.iiiK. alMi 
.'ihoiit tin* same tiini* lowani hati liiii'.; ; llii- is rally ra-*i»T 
lliaii findin*; llu* iicst with llir cuckoo’s '1 lien you rcijniie 

to watch the nests closcl), visiting' tliein at Ir.isi once evt-ry 
tlay, anti if \ou care to ilo so you can takf a plate* of the iicst 
and rgg.s any lime. Out* iiioniiii.:; you will find tin* ncst 
occiiph'd only hy the yoiiiijj cuckoo, the rest <4 the iniiiales 
lying round. Never iiiiii<i ; get out your c.nnci and gel the 
nest with the yi>ung ciukoo in it shaip t» i the screen. Meaii' 
time, semi your ct)iiipaiiio!i tiff Iti one . I the other nests to 
fetch (wrappetl up iu 'i piece of eoltoii-wool you lia\e 
hroughl for the puipii.sel one of the other hinl’s eggs, 
uariu from the nest. Diop tlii> into the iieM U;side the 
young cuckoo (which, hy the w.iy, is hliiul). He will^ bt*giii 
to get very uneasy, and work about the nest. Using his Iwre 
wings as if they were arms and haiuls. ^^■eling the egg, lie 
will slowly work himself under it and gel it inlt> the hollow 
which is in his back for the purpo.se. I It: then slowly works 
his way up the side of the nest •(hack Avard.s), his two .sturdy 
legs firmly gripping the sides of the nest and his head prcs.sing 
the bottom ci" the nest, forming a tripixl. The wings are 
spread out to keep th-i I uclen from falling hack into the nest. 
It is a desperate straggle, i.ut hit hy bit the cuckoo rbes in the 


ncst until he feels himself at the top, then up goes his head, ' 
and the hurdi'n falls off his hack outside the nest. Meantime » 
you should have been busy exi>osing as many pl.ites as you 
could manage in the time. As iheie is movement gc#ing 011 all 
the time, the exposure iiitpiires to he veiy short ; bill there arc 
moiniMils when the cm ktio seems to he still, as il he wi re taking 
breath, 'riiere is no time to waste, as sometimes tlu* hinl will 
t dee the egg up and liave it out in .ihout ten sccoml.s ; at other 
lime.s he may i.ike as long as thirty seconds. 

Not unnntiirally, the cuckoo is quite exhausted after 
such herculean clVorts. It is a strange fact that until 
about four days old a young (.uckoo will throw out 
either eggs or young Inn Is. .\fter that he will eject 
no morccgg.s, hut will luit out \oiiiig birds until about 

nine days old. After Uiis he can see and will eject 

nothing mure. 

TAKING SCIENTIFIC RECORDS IN THE HIGH 
ATMOSPHERE. 

bv Till V\<\\i I (It- MoN.-U ci. 

'fiiK Si'o/li.\/i (Jt't\:^ftfp/iit\rl MtjyiTCilne for MarcR 
opens with an article, by llu.* I’liiice of Monaco, on 
“ .Meteorological Researches in tin* High Almo qihcre.” 
'rhough very intiTcsling, I he paper is rather toi> Uirh 
nical to he hriefly .summarised for general readers. 
'The rrince of Monaco m*iU kites to a height of over 
14,750 feel betw’ccn 1 ‘ortiigal and tlu; ( 'anaric's. 'These 
kites, or rather scries of kilc.s, attached to a line, 
carried ‘h* recording instiiitnents. 'The greatest 
h''i;’j*i tliat can be rcaclusi wirh kites is from 19,500 
to -13,000 feel. Recovi-ring them is easier than 
ilespatching them. A kite operation at 9,Soo lo- 
13,000 feel lasts almost all day; and to enable the 
kites to pass through zones ol lighi w'ind or calm, the 
shi[> from w'hirh the kite is opcialcd mu.st snmetinics^ 
go full steam ahead. .Nficr a .season w'itli kite.*;, the 
rrimre resolved to list' htit/ons-so/h/c fur meleoroiogicaf 
rescaii hes in the high nlmo.siilicrc ahuve tin; ocean. 
In the high atmosphere above the land they answeretl 
w'cll. Tlwy couUl be used, liowever, only in 
vc*ry clear weather. Two \ery ligltt india-rubber 
balloons were .sent up, coniiecifd together one, llu; 
le.ss inflated, carrying the rcgi.stcriiig inslrunient. Not 
only can track he kept of the lu ight of the balluon.s, 
but the strength and direi lion of aerial curnaus at 
different altitudes can be known. Ivighteen experi- 
ments were made with balloons in the ;\tlanlie up to 
close on .|0,ooo feet. .\ w’ay has iu)\v been found of 
rei:ovcring the balloon and t)t slO])|)ing its asient 
when desired. Sometimes ca[)live balloons arc used 
to moderate heights. 

i*iiot-balloous were al.so laimclu*d, which rosi' to 
prodigious heights (82,000 feel at least), and tlis- 
appeared for ever. 'They nuMely furnish information 
as to the direction of very lugli aerial currents. 
Pilot-balloons proved, for instance, that in the Arc'tic 
region (near the 80th parallel), at about •j.\ ;, 6 oo feet, 
there are winds of 132 miles an hour - that is, faster 
than anything on the earih. 
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RECENT WONDERS IN PLANT-GROWING. 

Ki.I'A iRo-C'ri.Ti'kK.. 

In the Fortuv^hily Review Mr. (J. ri.irke N'littall 
describes sonu? recent develoj)inents in i)Ianl-.v:ri)\viii^. 
He deals first with the application of eK-«‘trii iiy. 11** 

tells how Profiissor liCMiistrom, of Helsingfors, experi- 
mented by passing a rurrent of electricity through 
growing plants : — 

During the years 1002- he Iiad eNperinientnl ficItN in 
Kngiand near Newi'.istle in cnnnection with the I )iirliaiii CidleLje 
of Sciemc, in tjerinany ne.ir IJn-slau, and in Sweden at AUida- 
l)erg, where he ^rew many (jlant^ under electii'Ml tre.ilment. 
The results wen: veiy rem.irkalile. Tims sti.iw iieirit's in < Ii e- 
trified fields showed an inen-ase of 50 jji:r eenl. to 12S |n‘r cent, 
over tluiNej;iown in iiKrinal field-*, (‘mn slmwed .in iiuit.iso **l 
35 per cent, to 40 per (ent. ; potatoe-* 20 pei cent , l»eeK 26 pei 
cent., and so on. 

'rii(i Viofcssor believes that undcrlhis treatment we 
could .safely reckon on an avcragi^ increase of 45 p(‘r 
cent, over the normal for all < rojis giown on land of 
ordinary fi-rtility, for electrii ity is of no use on ])oor 
land, and that it will pay. lb- was led to these experi- 
ments hy noticing the exceptional leitility of tin; soil 
in the Tolar rogions during yi'ars when tlu* Aurora 
played more vividly and the air was largely r harged 
with the electric' fluid. In France*, hy sctling up a 
geomagnetifilTc prac'tieally a light iiing conduetor 
in the (cntrc of a field, and (.caiiiecting it with a 
network of wire's rtinning llimugh the soil of the* field, 
ail increase of 50 jier cent, was .sc'cund in a potato 
crop, the clcctiici!\ liaiing been drawn froai the 
atmospluTc. 

finder the i Keltic light at night, added to sunlight 
by day, jilants have been pro\ed to thrive better and 
develop earlier. 'The- lite of tlu* llower is sooner 
hpenl, I lilt there is .i greater brillianey of c olour. 

RAOIOft'I n KK. 

M. (.'aiiiille Idammarion put seedlings of the 
sensitive plant into lour different houses -(1) an 
ordinary conserxalory ; (j) a blue house; (3) an 
ordinary gr(*enhousc ; (4) a red house. After a few' 
inonth.s’ waiting, lu* foimd the little* plants in the blue 
house prac tically just as he put them in. 'J’hey had 
seemingly fallen asKi*p, and remained unchanged. 
In tile grc i n glasshouse they had grown more than 
the ordinary glasshouse, but lliey were w'eedy and 
poor. Ill the red house the* seedlings had become* 
positive giants, and well-nourished and wi'll-developc*d 
ones too, fifteen times as big .as their sleeping fellows 
in the blue house and four tiinc.*s as big as the normal 
plants. Ill the red light the plants had become 
hyper-icnsitive. It was round that blue light retards 
the processes of dec ay as well as those* of development 
— as valuable an a.ssct in ])raclical gardening as 
premature development. 

i'l M t'KK ll\ MICUOUKS. 

^IMie fact that leguminous crops suc:h as iieas, beans 
and so fortii, instead of impoverishing the soil in 
which they grow, absolutely tend to enrich it, led 
Professor Hellriegel to find the explanation. 'The 


little nodules which besprinkle the roots of peas, 
I leans, and so forth are colonies of bacteria, whitili 
absorb raw nitrogen from the air and work it up into 
various complex conijKiimds nccc*.ssaiy for plant life. 
Wlicie these bacteria arc not present, the soil is 

impoverished. Dr. Nolihe, of Sa.'cony, has prepared 

a bacterial iiow'der callecl Nitragin, which can be ii.sed 
for .soil inoculation or for sia-d inoculation. 'The 
.seeds, WTapped ut) in Nitragin, have bei ii te.sted in 
the (Canadian ex|)(*nmental farm, and have produced 
in every case much finer crops than those that were 
not inoculated. 

AN I'.SI'III- ni'S I 

Perhaps the mo-.t I'xtraordinary c.ic*\c]opment is 
that of forcing plants by the* iisc^ of ainesthetics. It 
was the di.sc overy of Dr. (oliann.^(*n, of ( !opcnh.agen, 
.'ll the beginning of this century. 'The planl.s are put in 
a bo.\ into which ether is evaporated. The heavy vajionr 
desc:ends and envelo|)s tin- plants. Aftc‘r forty -eight 
hours the |)l.ints are taken out and placed in a c.ool- 
bouse. 'The buds and flowers at once begin to sprout 
far more rapidly than ihosi* jilanls that bavi* not la'en 
fr(*aled with ana‘stlu*tie. (Chloroform can also be 
u.seil. Dr. fohannsen suggests that we here come on 
the (jueslinn of re|)0.se in iilants. None of these 
wonderful dcvelojimenls have* yet renche<l set ions 
commereial suci'ess. 


Butterfly Breeding. 

In till* Boys Oioo l\iprr is a desiTipllon of a 
“butterfly farm,” so to speak, at Hexley, North R(‘nt. 
Mr. L. W’. New'rnan, the ow'ner of the farm, chose this 
original occupation in prefer(*ncc to the commonplace 
one of book keeping. His garden is full of cages, while 
the trees and shrubs an* often more or less envclofied 
with fine gau/e bags, wherein are thousands of cater- 
pillars. If not thus covered up, ihc birds would liave 
every one. It is easy to believe that “ it is no mean 
work ” attending to the feeding of 70,000 or 80,000 
caterpillars, esixjcially as they are most voracious 
insects. 'The secret of successful bulterfly-breeding 
is to know' what kind of food to give each kind of 
caterpillar. One sorl, for instance, thrive only on 
wild and garden carrot ; another only on willow herb 
and evening jirimrosc : a third, a very rare kind, on 
nellies. 'The prices of in.sccts of course vary much. 
A male “purple emperor” costs 4s. ; a female 5s. Ova, 
larv;v, and pup;e are also sold. Schoolboys are 
enthusiastic collectors of caterpillars, which they like 
to breed themselves. Clergymen, schoolmasters, Jind 
doctors w'hose hobby is entomology, usually buy pupa^ ; 
while museums order the butterflies in all stages, even 
the eggs. A butterfly farmer must naturally spend 
most of his time at home attending to his insects ; but 
Mr. Newman nevertheless often bicycles about Kent 
and adjacent counties in Search of new specimens. In 
summer he and his assistants often work eighteen 
hours a day, but in winter there is a comparatively 
slack season. 
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A HAUNTED PALACE IN ITALY. 

In the Annals of Psychical Science appears one of 
the most extraordinary accounts of an Italian haiinied 
palace that I have eviT read — the more extraordinary 
because of the quiet, veracious style of the narrative, 
'rhe writer, Mrs. Helen Maclean, says that on a winter 
livening, at the end of the last decade, Prince Nicolas 
Itagration, a Russian, entering her drawing-room one 
evening, remarked, “ Why, this room is full of spirits.” 
rhe room was on the second floor of a fourteenth 
century pala/zo in the \'ia dei Bardi, Florence. Mrs. 
Maclean admitted that the room was, indeed, “ full of 
Spirits,” adding that whenever she wanted to practise 
after eleven at night, .she was invariably driven away. 
'I'hcn they put their hands on the tal)le to see what 
would happen. 

IIIK (.ARDINAI.-ARCHlUsIlOl* OF FJ.ORKNrE. 

The first reply was from a woman wIk^sc name Mrs. 
Maclean could not at first recall. 'Fhis spirit, being 
asked about the other spirits that infested the house, 
replied : — 

“ If )<ui want In know ;il)oiit (lu* niurdir I will call llie (‘or- 
dinal.*’ The table bciaino still ; then it began to move aguin, 
but in u totally ililfcrent inaniior, twice I raving the sign of the 
(Toss, and rapj)e<l out : 

“I am Niccolo KidoUi dci T«)lomci. My chinch iiaiiu: was 
K<»rmo.sus. 1 was twice Archbislmp of Tlt»rente.’* 

“Thai is nonsense,” ‘■aid Prince Jsiiol.is. “Nobody was 
ever twice Archbishoj) Iiere.” 

“You i\o not belime me,” replied the (’ardinal. “Go to the 
Archbishop*s Palace and see for yourself. The .Vrchbtshop is 
lough and stupid, and will not show you Ihearcliives : )ou must 
fee the servant. And now 1 will go away.” 

All fell out exactly as foretold, and the truth of 
every statement was verified. 

'I'he Cardinal Itdd us that a murder hail been coiiiniittcd in 
the palace in 1472 ; the murderer’s name he refused In give, I «:t 
the victim was one T.uigi iialdi, his page and the lover of his 
wife ; ami the Ixwly was buried when* ihe murder look pl.ice, 
ill what is now the hall. The fact of llic murder vaine to the 
('arilinaPs know'ledgc under the seal of lonfession long after. 

“ Four people,” he continued, “are still unhappy; iny.stdf, 
the murderer, the wife, and the vutini, whose Inmes aie King 
in an unconscerated place.” 

The victim’s body was .still lying under the .stones 
of the hall, but as the owner of the palace refused to 
have the tiled floor removed, i)roper burial could not 
lake place; a service on the spot, however, it was 
said, would do as well, and relieve the four restlc.ss 
spirits from the obligation they were still under of 
having to re-enact the murder scene every evening 
between eleven o’clock and midnight. 'J'he Cardinal, 
it seems, could not rest because the murdered youth 
was a son of the ('hurch. 

WITNKSSINO A I.ONc; PA.ST MUROER. 

Would it be possible, it was asked, to .sec the murder 
one evening ? The spirits agreed that they would do 
their best. On the day l>tfore the evening agreed 
upon the Prince was tracked everywhere by the figure 
of a Franciscan monk with a hooked nose, and one 
hand covering the lower part of his face. No one 

lae was able to see the figure. He arrived at Mrs. 


Maclean’s looking white and ill and feeling extraordi- 
narily sleepy. When hands were placed on the table 
a mc.ssage c ame that the Cardinal could not come. 
“ Why not ? ” was thi? n.stonished qiULStion. 

“Ill* lias ilrnwn substance from the Russian,** was the reply. 
“To-niglu tin: kiiNsian Illu^t slee]), ami you must see 1)11; iminler 
through him. It was ilie Cardiiiul who was with him to-day, 
as he wiNlieil to make him familiar with ids appearance, lie 
procured the I’raiuiscan rol)c fioni a lay-brother who had died 
at ('Ignissaiili. Ibit he failed to get sufTicienl substance for the 
lower part of his face, and that is why he kept it always 
evivered.” 

In his sleep th(! Frince sat facing the corntir in which 
Luigi Baldi had been murdered. When the hour of 
the crime drew nigh, Mrs. Maclean records that 

lie groaned and ‘.obbed, and I saw the te.ars rolling down his 
face as though in agony. At List in one bound he rcachcil the 
corner; sionped down, still sobbing, and si*cincd to be lift- 
ing soiiiclhing heavy, looking meanwhile at hU right arm. 

When he awoke he exclaimed : “ 'Fake me .away ! I 
have sct.*n the most awful thing I ever witnes.*)cd 
in my life I ” In fact, he had seen the murder 
cixactly as it doubtless took place. Among those pre- 
sent was the C'ardinal, whom he recognised as the 
person who had followed him about all day in the 
streets, and who laid his hand on his arm with a grip 
he felt long after he had regained ronsciousne?s. 
T'he door through which the wife of the murderer and 
lover of the murdered man passed was one they knew 
nothing of. 'Fhey found, however, that it had exi.sted, 
but had lv e.4 walled up. When all was over, several 
n^‘\v Spirits came, among them one who said : “ 1 am 
Ilarione the murderer. 1 have come to thank you ; I 
am now forgiven and am happy.” Various historical 
details given by the Cardinal were verifieil, and found 
absolutely correct. 

THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS. 

In the March numbers of Aa Reinic M. Jean Finot, 
the author of “ 'Fhe Philosophy of Longevity,” dis- 
courses on the st'ience of happiness. In the first 
instalments he asks, Is Happiness Possible? and 
defines happiness as the final aim, the supreme crown- 
ing point of all man’s dforts. Tlie right to live, the 
right to wages, the right of the old and the sick to 
State aid, will end by adding the right to happiness. 
All who seek and obtain happiness contribute lo the 
prosperity and the moral development of the '.om- 
munity ; they are the flower and the hope of their 
country. Happiness is in ourselves, and our .siifter- 
ing, our despair, our unhappiness is due to our own 
thoughts. External eircumstanc'cs may influc'iK'e man, 
but man can influence circumstances. lie often 
creates them and he always modifies them. T*hc 
divine firiry which accompanies mankind is the will, 
and the liberation and the expansion of the will will 
be the prelude to the reign of happiness. 

The formation of the moral personality is said to 
be the aim of pedagogy ; the formation of the happy 
]x;rsonality will undoubtedly be the aim of the 
pedagogy of the future. The science of happiness is 
essentially a moral science. 
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HOW TO GIVE EFFICIENTLY. 

Minis ro W'lrj, *\r.vRKK.^. 

'Pu give awiiy money .so a.s to help and not injure 
its rceipi(Mits i.s nol .so iMsy a matter as some people 
think, says Mr. William If. Allen, Agent ot‘ the New 
York Assf)c*ialion fejr the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, in an arlirle in the Atlantic Monthly 
for March, wluTe, inuler the title of “ Kftirienc-y in 
Making Be<juesls,'’ lie discusses this serious problem. 
eilAKIIV io r.RlN'I KKSULrs. 

P.iiipeiisni, wln.’ther in a man, a church, or a col- 
lege, he write.s, consists in begging when one does not 
intend or is unable to use aid for the purpose adviT- 
ti.sed, or when one does nol give back service proj)or- 
lioned to rei'eipis. But he maintains that efficient 
giving is e«impalihli‘ with the motives, selfish or other- 
wise, whieli most fu*<pienlly prompt piil>rn' bo<pK;sls. 

I^fliciimt giving from a .selfish motive may indtvtl give 
more hapjiiiu.-'is, and do li^s.s harm than inetficient 
gi\ing Irom an altruistic motiv«‘. Wlieiher the giving 
is i-flicieiU or nol di [lends on what is done willi the 
gill rather than u[)on lh(‘ motive of the giver or thi! 
worthiness of the lei ipient. 

hi short, the writer treats the ([Uc‘sti«)n from the 
[lOinL of view of the Inisiness man who considers 
only that endowment to he worth while which is a 
w<‘ll-nianaged investmiMit jiaymg nol less than the 
^current rale of interest and even declaring occasionally 
a siiecial dividend. The business man desires to 
know the (!\lent to which the charity recognises the 
partnership of its eonlrihutorsanil the public ; whether 
it studies and learns from its own experience ; whether 
it m«)diru;s its |)oliey to lit I'hanging needs; what the 
work is which it does and whether it is riMlly neetled ; 
anil what is its relative effuiency ccunpareil with 
other charities iloing the same work. l*rosj>ective 
will-makers should ilemand stateiiu-nts of facts. 

A Ki:w snuiKsnoNs. 

In default of lejioHs the writer offers a few 
sugge.stions to the makers of wills : — 

Wlien the giver is indifferent, hit him make his 
berpiest to the ]niblie treasury. 

When he iloes rare, U.'t him sec to it that his gift 
will relieve and not increase a Imnlen. 

No inelastic conditions should be inserted. 

It should not he .s|)eeified that the income of a 
legacy shall not he used tor salaries or other expenses 
of management. To give specifically for salaries will 
often convert an ineffu ient into an efficient society. 

Let unrestricted li-*gacies be accompanied by a 
request for an annual accounting for the principal 
through the first ten to fifty years. 

No society should lie encourygeil to prefer a 
.surplus to service rendered. 

The writer is strongly in favour of a .society’s 
dependence upon the public for the major portion 
of its support, and he says endowed brains can he 
adapted to changing needs. In America the large 
giving of recent years has sought educational oppor- 


tunities, as though agencies not called schools or 
collcg(\s did not do educational work. As a matter 
of fact much work done by colleges and schools is 
charity and not educational. 

THK ENDOWMENT OK SDlUAf. INEORMA'l TON. 

The times call for the endowment of truth, he con- 
cludes. Aloney spent in colhicting information about 
tenement houses, in 'jiroving the need for official 
attention to the physieal welfare of children, and in 
subsidising re.sean:h for facts regarding the effieiem'y 
of present civilisation, will accomplish more, he thinks, 
than the endowment of children’s hospitals, the erec- 
tion of model dwellings, and training in citizenship. 

“ Never Seen the Fear of Death.” 

This is a remarkable testimony for a medical man 

10 make, yet it h made by Mr. M. M. K. Dabbs, 

writing in Frys AfiT^^^tninnm Health and Happiness, 
i) fropos of the death-roll due to l artlKpiakes. He 
says ; — 

As fort’io fi?ar of iliMtli, I mii^t tc)Mf«.ss I liavc* nrvrr s»‘i-n it. 

1 liavt* heani men lii hrallli prutost surh ir.ir, 1)iil omi: williiri 
the margin t>r tlie true sh.ulow :im« 1 all fear «lii.ippeaiN. 
thing li.u)pen-., either ^[)irit^. 1 lly or plositally, whicli may inakr 
the apprcjaih of death almost a s.iiisractioM. It woiiM seem 
p.ir.idoxical, perhaps, to say that diatli aI.pe.lr^ to become an 
inrvitahle ineidriit of life which h.is in ii^ Lcaitial issiie-i a kind 
of womlering eairinsity. Ihit in ihos-.: eases in which the intel- 
lect lenuined clear, L have seen liiis mental attitude so strong 
that it h.is oveniiastrird fear .o id aiinihilat»‘d all appreheiisii^n. 
Men, of course, fitvl peace hy various ways and means till they 
reaeli the erlge of the shadow — oiu e within it and the peace is 
theic willioiit the asking. 

Is the Belief in Immortality Dyin^ Out ? 

'riTAT is the subject of a syrniiosium in the TTomi- 
Itfic lltrina by s«:veral doctors of divinity. A.s ;.iny 
he ex])ected from the theological calling of tho.se 
appealed to, the answers are on the whole reassuring. 
Dr. W. N. Rice declares his own decided opinion that in 
the last two det'ailcs the drift of intellectual 0 ])inion 
has been toward belief in immortality. It no longer 
belongs to mcta])hysics, but is grounded on our sense 
of the worth of human natun^ Professor J. H. Hyslop 
says that for llte classes outside of tlu>se interested in 
psychic research the belief has lost ground immensely. 
Dr. 1'^. J. Hamilton doubts whether one-tenth of one 
per cent, of the American ])eoplc are without belief or 
care concerning the world to come. Dr. S. McComb 
says that the modern attitude is generally not one of 
dogmatic denial, hut of wistful and painful doubt. Dr. 
J. IT. Ciarrison thinks scepticism rarer to-day than eve/ 
before. 

Thi-: pictorial element is strong in the lllndsor, 
'I’he first pa])er is Mr. Austin (’hester’s on the art of 
Mr. W. F. Veames, R.A.. with twenty-one reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s pictures. Mr. George Wade’s 
“ cities with ways of water ” contains some pleasing 
photographs of urban cancils in Italy, Holland, 
Germany, India, (Jhina and America. 
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HOUSEKEEPING BY ELECTRICITY. 

Ar^s. H. W. Hillman describes in Good House- 
“ tile electric day ” which liabiiually proceeds 
in her household. Her maid is awakened by the 
milkman, and finding it time to get up she turns on 
tlie switch at tlie ln:ad of the bed which puls into 
operation the electric cereal cooker porridge- 

pan?) in the kitchen, which is also a combination 
water boika*. I5y the time she i.s dressed and ready 
to go to the kitchen the water for the cotk'e is 
boiling. In the eleclrii' ('ofiee percolator it biicomes 
delicious coffee. In seven or eight minutes the 
coftcc is ready for the table, 'i'he cereal and cofii-e 
being arranged, the switch for the frying-pan is turned 
on, and in one minute liaeon ami eggs are frying. 

“ Ironing day ” has been abolished. It reijuircs but 
a few hours to fiiii.sli ironing with the clcCUic llilt-ilun. 
The maid turns on the flat-iron switch, and in three or 
four minutes starts to iron. To cook tire boiled dinner 
a large four-quart ideclric kettle is enqiloyed, whit'h, 
together witli the jiolato-steamer and niher utensils, 
gives the electric outfit Iho appearam e of a full-lk'dgcd 
conking equipment commonly used with coal and gas 
ranges. For a roast dinner the oven is turned on, being 
regulateil by a thrcc-lu-at switc h. In fifteen niinuti:s 
the device is ready for we.rk. .\ fomtnen- pound turkev 
has been admirably conked in this electric. oxen. Jn»r 
breakfast the aluminium gridiron ami electric broiler 
may be ii.sed in.stead of the elec tric liying-[)an. AIut 
lunch t'allers art* leccixctl in the nuisic’ruom, which is 
then heated by luminous radiators. 'The elect lic 
dining ro(3ni table is fitted with electric wiring rect'p- 
lades and .switches suitable for o]ierating two or three 
devices, such as coffee percolators, chafing dishes or 
water boilers for serving tea. Tlie sewing-ro(»»' 
ha.s an electric motor attaeln'd to the maebmt', 
and a small niekel-plated llat-iion ready at a 
moment’s notice for use. All the wardrobes are 
supplied with electric light, with switches outside thi* 
.door. 'Fhere is also an electric shaving-mug. 'Fbe 
writer .says that the cost will no doubt be greater 
than if cord or gas xxere used, but that is more than 
compensated for by cleanliness and ease of iiiaiiipuhi- 
tion. There are also (*lectric cigardighters, heating 
pads, percolators, curling-irons, shaving-mugs, baby 
milk-warmers, etc. Electric kettles vary in price 
from 24s, to 15s. 'Fhe cost «jf an electric oven 
will vary from upwards. 'Fne writer adds that 

there is not the slightest danger to be aiiprehcnded 
from the use of electricity. 

Tick secret of Mrs. Josephine Butler’s strength, 
T,t^opold Monod remarks in the < ourse of an appre- 
ciative article in th<; Rei'ue Chretien nt\ lay in her 
invincible Christian optimism. She possessed the 
^‘science of prayer” which ^flle recognised in Catherine 
of Siena. To Mrs. Butler prayer was not a mere 
monologue, but a communion of spirits. It was not 
sufficient to speak ; it was necessary to listen and to 
hear. 


WHY EXEMPT BUILDINGS FROM LOCAL RATES 

Till-; F.conomic Journal contains two papers on the 
rating of .site values. Mr. (’harlcs 'rrevelyan, M.l*., 
reinforces Mr. Charles Booth’s ])lea that the argument 
for freeing the houses of the people from taxation was 
at least a.s e(jgent as that for freeing the food ()f the 
people from taxation. Mr. Edwin Caiman lakes up 
the opposite position with a xigorous eritit!i.'.m of the 
proposed relief of buildings from local rates. He 
proiKjiim'es as nearly cxj)loded “ the old belief that 
something could he .got for the oceupicr by preventing 
him fioni agreeing to pay llie rates levied on tlie pro- 
perty he occupies." The proposal to shift the rates 
upon the site-owiu^r will, he says, soon be seen to be 
absurd, and only likely to kill the system of letting on 
long leases for fixed sums, and to .substitute leases for 

suiiis growing with ilic silt* value. II, he points out in 

a irnle, there be cstalilished a periodical valuation of 
site values, it will be llu: sinqilest tiling in liie world 
to let land not for a fixed sum, hut for the site value 
as dcterminetl from time to lime by the valuation list 
in force. In this way the landlord will obtain in 
incrca.sed rent what he has to pay in inert^ased rates. 
'The writer ll'.en raises the t|ue.stion why buildings 
sliould be oxenqiled from loeal rales: -- 

If. I 1 nil*lin '4 ii.xLmI, wImh-mi uwsit will uvrivi* nlinigwilh 
il a \ isi muiilnr of M wlmh .iic iiccrss.'ry for 

livaliii .111(1 (.(*mloil, .'iM'l lor llu* luoju'r iiig on of hU 
liiisiiu-ss. .\^ il is iiuoiiM’iiicnl or im|>(*ssiMi* to intM.siin* llicsc 
onl !o II'* i lie is risktsl to pay a (oniiiLution 

L'. *• . on liic piopoilioii li llu* .uuui.il v.iliu* ol llu.* ptciiiisc'i 
It** oiLUjiU’s Lr.iis 10 llu* wl. 'Il* annual \aiut'ol .ill llu: jiifiiiiscs iu 
llu: (listiict. \\ h.it i .III III* iiioK icasonaMi* or nioiv (‘LOiioiniail 

Pax meiit aeeonling to .serviee reiideied is in ordi- 
n iry cases the most economical. Ender the new 
Si benie the oci iijiier xvoiild not |)ay directly a jienny 
more it he imt up and oieupied a .sky-seraper thandf 
lie put up and oeeupiiMl a om -slorey l ottage, although 
the service rendenal liy local nuliiorilies to the sky- 
scraper are of course vastly greater than those rendered 
to the onc-.slorev collage. lie grants that there would 
be removed a iliseouragernent to build, but this would 
be givi'ii at the cost of the site-owneis. To the com- 
nutnily as a xvliole houses would not be cheaper, be- 
cause they would be built in a more ex pen.sive manner. 
“ What is taken from site values is simply .slopped 
axxay in increased cost.” Mr. (.Hannan objects to the 
general prini'iple of siibsidising particular commodi- 
ties, even houses, with a viexv to increasing the total 
means of the poor. “ When the siilisidy is confined 
to particular spots which are precisely those in xvhich it 
is uiulesirable tliat houses should be retained if already 
there, I think the polit.y bci'omcs evidently absurd.” 

(w\\ARrK.s are ns little restricted to the isles that 
gave them their name as are ICnglishmen. Dr. W. T. 
Parker, in Good Ifousekeepiir^^ says “the (Jeririin 
canary is celebrated for its song, the Belgian for Us 
c urious shape, and the English varietie.s for colour 
and size." Thousands of canaries are raised every 
year in the Hartz. 
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AGAINST COLLECTIVISM. ' 

l>Y Pkofkssor Mar.shm.i.. 

In a i^aper c ontributed to the Ecottomic Journal^ 
and noticed elsewhere, l*ror«*>isor Marshall advocates 

economic chivalry in a spirit and with an elo(iiience 

that reminds one of Kuskin. Hut l)eyond lifting; up a 
noble ideal, the prac tical rlfect of the article is to di.s- 
]3arage certain recent di‘velo|)menls <jf collectivi.sm. 
He urges that honour .should be given to the highest 
c instructive business faculty, as the nee»l for it i.s 
increased by the growth of the hureaucralic' riili* \vhic:h 
is hostile to it. 

I HK DANC.KRS or I'.riil.AI t R M 

A chemist if working at his own risk can pul forth 
his energies at his own freedom ; but if lie is the mt- 
vant of a hiireaucraey h*i eannot be eeilain nf hi.s 
iri'cdom. 'rhisc'heck appears in great industrial con- 
cerns carried on by ( loveniinent or by the .so calK-d 
'frust-s. “ lixperii nce shows ever more and more that 
the technii'al economy to be attained by iiiling Helion 
on Ossa in the agglomeration of vast biisine.sses is 
nearly always le.ss than was c\pc('ted, and that the 
ilirtlculty of the human element ev<T increases with 
increasing size.” IIede<*lares that economists gene- 
rally desire increa.scd intensity of State activities for 
social amelioration that are not liilly within the range 
of private effort, bur they au: opjxi.S'd to that vast 
e.xtension of Stale activities which is desired by eol- 
Icetivists. Tie goes on to .say : — 

I :ini r<iMViiK‘(sl lii.if s«i somi ;i, rnllci ti\ i-<l I'ontrol has spriMd 
so far as i«i consiilfi.ilily ii.muw ih<- firhl h ti lur fn-c i'ntfi]>risf, 
the pressuic ol luirc.iiicralK muMIkmU \\nulf| inip.iir n«»t only du* 
>:prin;;s of m.ilirial wr.ilili, luit aKo nr.my «if those hij»her 
ipialilies Ilf human nntmr. the strtn;;tlu*iiini; uf hii li shoulil he 
the chief aim «if siui.il riiileiMuir 

MAiM'iNc, nr I iMD.si’n rivi. Cl I v-»:i«)\\ 1 n. 

Ho gives a new meaning to Laisst z fairt\ which he 
adopts as his wait h word, and translates ; “ Let every- 
one work with all his might ; and, most of all, lot the 
Government arouse itself to do that work w’hieh i.s 
vital, anil which none but C lovornmenl can do efl'i- 
ciently”: — 

For inslanc*. puhliy aulliorities are just hei^inning to awake 
to the urgeney of ihi-ir cliilii*'* \\i:li regaril to map|ting ini! in 
advance tlie groiuul |)1ans en ^^hil'h viiies should ex[).in't — :i 
task more vital to the health and happiness of coining genera- 
tions than any others wlsieh ean he acaniiplisheil liy aulliorily 
iiitli little trouble, wlnh; piivaie ilfurt i- powerless lur it. 

He also asks the Government to .stop |ias.sing Hills 
the IriK? meaning of which is avowedly uncertain, and 
' must he declared by courts of law. Let public 
. authorities also, he says, i)ruvidc building laws and 
by-laws etfci'tive ff)r all social purposes, yet elastic 
enough to be used discriminatingly. He then 
gives some illustrations of the anti-social influences 
likely to result from Governmental enterprise in 
matters where the private hand is comiietent for 
action and the hand of authority is needed to preserve 
purity. 


ni Anrxixi; KCKKcr of govi.rn'mf.ntal tradini;. 

A.S regards the milk siij)ply, for examjde, lie .says, 
let the (iovernment aroiisii itself to do energetically 
its proper work of educating Hrilish farmers up to the 

Danibh bUndaiU, and of enforcing baniiaiy regulations. 
.\funicipal milk depots have a function that is ])urely 
irdiicational, and ought .soon to make way for enlight- 
ened free co-operation under public supervision. But 
(iovernmental intrusion into businesses which require 
eeasele.ss invention and fertility of resource is a danger 
to social progress : — 

II is noloriuus that, though ilrparlnu-nts of central and 
mniiiiip.il goMunment employ many thousands of liighly-paid 
sriY.ints in engim-friiig an<l otlirr ]irogrtssi\e indusiiirs, very 
lew iiixintions of .in) impoitaiicc an* made hy them : and of 
those few nearly all are the woik of men, like Sir \V. 11, Tieece, 
who had been thoroughly trained in flee cntcrpiisc before they 
entered liovermmnt ^erxice. (lovernment creates scarcely an>- 
ihirig. If Governmental conirol had suj>jdaiilL\l that of private 

i nterprise a hundred ye.irs ago, there i-. good reasun to suppose 
th.it oiir methods of maniif.ictiiie now would be ahout ascfleilive 
as they weie lifty years ago, in^teail of being perhaps four i,i 
even six limes as ellii ii*nt .is they wi re then. And in that las#.-, 
if the popiilalion uf the eouniry hail grow n to forty-three million, 

ii is prob.ibli* that liie total leal iiuome of the lountry would be 
alKuiL half what it is now ; and that, if divided out equally 
.imong all lamilies, it would \ield le-s than the .iveragc healthy 
bricklayer or carjuaiter now earns. 

MUNICIPAL TRAIMNi; AND I N VFNTIVKN F.SS. 

He griinls that ;i public engineering venture can 
often make a brave show’ : 

A Government could piint a good edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, but it could not get them wiitten. When municipalities 
boast of llieir electric lighting and power works, they remind me. 
oi the man who bo.is'ed of “ ihc genius of my ilainlet** when 
he had but jirinted a new (‘ditioii nt it. The carcase of municipal 
electric works belongs to the oflicials ; the genius belongs ti> 
tier eliterpii'-e. 

jl'\LOUsY SIRONGER rilA.N CHIVALRY. 

He in.si.sts that .social disaster would probably 
result from the full development of the collectivist 
imigramme unless the nature of man has first been 
saturated with economic chivalry. At present he 
thinks it has been proved conclusively that in the 
common man jealousy is a more potent force than 
chivalry. Utopian c.xpcriruents have almost invariably 
fiiiled, excepting a few in which ardent devotion to 
some ])articular religious creed, positive or negative, 
conipleleiy dominatc-d men’s lives and thoughts. If 
we can educate economic chivalry the country will 
flourish, he says, under private enterprise. The great 
venture of collectivists should not be made until 
human nature has at least been formally based in 
chiv'alrv. “'I'hosc who believe that all the commerce 
of the world will ere long be carried through the air 
should make a few aeroplanes carry heavy cargoes 
against the wind before they invite us to blow up our 
railway bridges.” 

In March the first number of the NationaHsty a 
threepenny non-political magazine for Wales, was pub- 
lished at Cardiff. 'Fhe April number contains articles 
on General Sir Thomas Picton and David Williams, 
the latter the founder of the Royal Literary Fund. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

Extraordinary Results in New York. 

In the Amcriciin Monthly Reviao of Reinen^s Dr. 
John ]. Cronin describes the bonefiernt result of the 
medical examination of .school children in New York. 
Ill 1897 the Department of Health appointed a corps 
of medical school inspectors. In 1901 a corjis of 
nurses was added to the corps of ins])ectors. Lfntil 
ins[K?ction actually began, no one had expect('d the 
astonishing percentage of sick and de.fective children 
that was revealed during the first few months after 
the system had gone into effect : — 

Of 99,240 cliiltlrcn exaiiiinL*d in llic srlu^ols of thr l»on>Hi;h itf 
.Manhattan Irtmi March 27, 1<P5, to Scptmibcr 29, t>5,74i 

or about 65 per cent. — iieeclcHl some foim of medical ircat- 
ineiit. Of liio^c 99,240 ‘.'hildrcn ab«nit 30 per cent. (3o,t)5S) 
required correction i.)f defects of siijil, in most cases by eye- 
glasses. A still Lirj»er pcrcenl.ii^e (39,77S) needed attention to 
their teeth. There were 3^,273 eliihiren with ‘‘^^ollell ^lamh. in 
the neck, indicalin.ir some present (H* i)ast trouble in the throat, 
nose, ear, or some abnormal constitutional coiiilition. Kidar^t'ij 
tonsils, with tlieir I)aneru1 effeits, iiu hiding liabilit) to tonsillitis 
and diphtheria, were found in iS- 131 children. 10 per 

cent, of all the children examineil (9,S5o) w< Te fnuiid to h.ive 
adenoid jjrowths in their throaU--a coiulition which jire4lispos«*s 
to alfccliuns of the cars, the nose, and the and which 

interferes most seriously with the child's general health and 
mental development. Heart disease was found in 1,059 children ; 
disease of the lungs in 1,039, di'formilics of the bo«ly or 
limbs in 2,347. (k the childieti thus lar <-\amined, 2,476 lia\e 
been found mentally deficient. 

EYES 10 THE H \Lt* MLINf). 

Pains were taken to supply the glasses needed for 
defective eyesight, and about <S,ooo children arc now 
wearing glasses as a result of the c.\aininalion. The 
teachers are enthusiastic for the improvement thus 
eftcctcd in the work of the pupils : - 

While the examination of vision at the <lispcnsaries of the 
city is free, there is always a ch.irgc (.nvl in some cases , a sum 
out of the reach of the poor) for ilu; eyeglasses prescribed. 
There is, lhcreft)re, an urgent need ft>r funds to be provided by 
the city to supply school i hildrcn with eyeglasses. .School 
books and other school supplies aie now providetl free of charge 
by the city, and eyeglasses for those that require them are just 
as essential as books. 

The s.imc plea has been enforced in f.ondon, but 
the London County Council has taken counsers 
opinion to the effect that there is no statutory power 
to pay for glasses out cf the rates. In the meantime 
private charity is the only resource open. In New 
York one little girl came to school with the triumphant 
report, “ I have got glasses ; I h id rny tonsils cut, 
and my ringworms cured.” 'Phe most striking 
improvement has been noted in children who have 
had adenoid growths or large tonsils removed. Not 
merely has the physical condition of the children 
been bettered, but their mental alertness and jiower 
to learn has greatly advanced. Ninety-five per cent, 
of “backward children” Atid of mentally defit:icnt 
children have physical defects which can be remedied. 
Eighty-seven per cent, of those attending the special 
truant-school were found to have physical defects, in 
Q^st cases of a remediable character. 


Sixrv PER CENT. DEFECTIVE ! 

It is argued that the source of truancy lies chiefly 
in defects which prevent children from pursuing their 
studies. 'Phe writer thus .sums up ; — 

We may s:xy that we have show n beyoml pera<lventurc that 
physical tlefccts exi^t in aitoul 60 per cent, of all school children 
in New York ; lhal in must ihexe defects arc remediable 

by proper ireatiiuTit, and that the early discovery of ihest’: defects 
is the prime factor in the maiiilenanee of the health of the school 
children and in enabling them to pursue their studies. 

We h.ive shown, furthcrinoie, that backward, mentally 
dilieient, and truant children can be v:istly improved by the 
eaily recognition of physical inlirniities which underlie their 
mental nr moral defects, and that by appropriate treatment, if 
applied early enough, we can s;i\i' these children from illiteracy, 
from drudgery in lautories at small wages, or from an almost 
im*vilable criminal career. 

From till accounts the ])hysical condition of 
t hildrcn in London schools is not much less appall- 
ing, and happily not lc.ss rcmirdiable. 

HOW TO STUDY THE PIANO. 

Hints p.y Mr. Paderewski. 

'Po the .SV/vT/.'i/ ra/no for .Xjiril Mr. I^adcrcwski 
('ontributes bis views on the best way to Study the 
l*iano. 

1 N DISPENSAULE EAC 1 OR.s. 

Naturally, the first requisite to make an artistic 
|H;rformer is a natural musical gift, but to it must l>e 
added energy and an inclination for hard work. .\11 
impo' umt is the choice of a thorough teacher, whose 
directions the student should follow absolutely. 

In studying the i)iano, as in studying anything else, 
the thought must be applied directly to the work. A 
future i)rofc.ssional is advised to devote four hours 
daily to practice, an amateur two. 'Phe chief thing is 
always to lake up the study as a serious matter, and 
not as mere pastime. Technical ctpiipment, it is 
staled, includes everything— not ilcxlerity alone, but 
loui*h, tone, rhythm, precision, and correct iiedalling. 
Some pianists fail bccau.se they lack one or more ol 
thesis factors. 

TECIlNIlJUE, Tori'II, PI DAl.LI.NG. 

.\t least one hour daily should be devoted to the 
acquirement of finger dexterity. 'Phe student is 
recommended to begin with five-finger exercises and 
scales, playing them very slowly, legato, wiih deef 
touch, and paying the greatest attention to the passing 
of the thumb under the hand or of the hand over the 
thimib. I )irections are given for the position of the 
hand. 

'Phick fingers are undcrstoo.l to acquire the best 
touch. T'hose with thin fingers have to work hard tc 
obtain a good touch. TTie ability to produce a legato 
reijuires not only careful fingering, Jnit a judicious use 
of the fHidal. In playing «|uick scales Mr. Paderewski 
counsels the use of the pedal on the unimportanl 
central portion to give brilliance and colour. Relaxa- 
tion — that is to say, a thoroughly natural ease oi 
attitude — should he fixed befi)re even the .study Ql 
techni(iue is begun. 
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A CARICATURE OF WOMANHOOD. 

Hy a Most Illoi.il.xl Woman. 

In thi; Rapid RfT’irra, Rita indulges in what she 
calls some “ plain spi akinj^ on the woman iiucstion.” 
It is a tirade aj^ainst some whnlly imaginary “ ik'w 
sex,’* an awesome bogey wliieh she has conjured up 
apparently for the e.\[)ress jiiirpose and intense 
pleasure of hooting at it. One sees what she means 
in a way, yet her complaint against so-called “ suffra- 
gettes,’’ and against a certain .section of women whose 
zeal for independenet! has sonn*times led them to err 
in attaching too liltle importance to the domestic side 
of life, is so much overlaid with violent hyslerit al 
exaggerations and assertions distorted out of all 
semblance to the sober truth, that it is a deploral»le 
illustration of those very “ faults in women ” of which 
Rita eompl.ilns in her uiiiiie:i.siire<l ahiiM* of tlio “ new 
sex.” No re[)re.sentativi; of this new sex ” could 
possibly argiK^ more illogically or jiulge less dispas- 
sionately than Rila herself. It may bt' true that 
certain line tvjie.s of women are disappiviring, or tend- 
ing to di.sapiiear. I'or the sake ol argument let us 
grant that this is so, and that it is to be regrett*‘d. 
But if thi: type Rita represents be also disappearing, 
then let us spei.’tl the i)arting guest, 

^ICK. OK lJi:iNC. M 1‘1‘KK^SM). 

Woman, says Rila, is tired ol being worsbij)]>ed and 
put on a j)edeslal. Man has I'alled her tender : she 
strives to prove that she is not Uauler. Man has 
called her soft; she re.seiits the adjei'tive; deliiMte, 
and she turns away in si'oni. He lias idealised her 
motherhood ; and she declares she does not mean to 
be a mother. All this only shows how little man has 
known woman. 'I’heii Rita pulls off the wrapjfmgs 
from the ‘‘ contiapslum ” .she has “ sot up” (like Rrer 
Rabbit “sot up” the 'Tar-baby), and shows us acpieer 
sort of figure underneaili, which .she calls a member 
of the “new sex,” a caricature of womanhood which 
few of us, if any, will recognise. 'I'his “ contra p- 
.shun ” 

is ii'»l iitTViHiN. Slii; is net ili'liv.Uf. no! afr.iid of 

crowtl'* — wlun slu- «•, .1 innnTnu'iit I'l-.itun* in llirir rau'.c nt’ 
as.Si‘iiil)liiig ! S lie doc- not shun notmii-iy ; it. .She 

docs not shudder at oliMi-niiy. Nothing ot tho soil. 

She is (man has lnTown word for it) lieconie “ sick 
of being sup|)rcsscd ” : ’ 

Sick of control, howeviT wRe ; of privacy and dignity ami 
honour. Siek of m.in's geneioMly and chixalry now it no longer 
fits in with her ainhitioii^. 

wii.Vf IS riiK “nkw .sk\”? 

liCt me hasten to explain what the “new sex*’ Is 
like. Nobody has ever seen it, or is ever likely to do 
so. It must he a frightful and fearsome object. 
“It** mii.sl 1)0 the correct way in whicli In refer to this 
** new sex,” though Rita still calls it “ she.'* The 
woman of the nexv sex is “ of coarser fibre than the 
feminine woman ; she has neither nerves, emotions, 
softness, nor delicacy of mind or body ; she does not 


Itivc < hildren, and does not ever want to have any of 
her own. She prefers obscenity aiul notoriety, (iood 
looks she dcsiii.scs ; fashions she derides. “ J.iherty ” 
to her is “ as the tirst taste of blood to a tiger.’* Her 
face, now that Rita has torn the mask oft' it, is “ not 
atliaclivi*.” Truly it is not : ‘ 

It i'l .1 f.iijr with ui» hcuiily and im chariii. A fare of grred 
.\nil riiudly and The fair of niu; to wIhuw dignity, 

gr.u'r, grnllmrs'i, amt Invr iiiakr no .ippivil br^hlr the lust of 
power ' powiT to rule; power to aniiiliil.ilr ; power to ovrr- 
liiiow, and rebuild on her own foundation ot \anity and 
unreason. 

One-half her time she is coiuc'ing the weak-minded 
of her own sex (the ni^w .sex presumably, who, vve 
understand, are so very stiong-minded), and the otlier 
half she is bullying uuigistiates aiul policcim n. 

.MAN liKlWK.KN StM.I.X .WO C KAKVIJ|)J.>. 

l^oor man ai prc.sent .stands between the Scylla of a 
sex whom hi- has idealisi.-d and the ('harybilis of this 
“new sex,” obst i;ne and notori« ty-hunting. If Rita 
tyjiifies the lormcr, and the latter be oiuj-fourih. as 
terrible a barridan as she dcsciibis, the best thing 
man can (!«> is to pul a bullet through his head. 
Kithcr he has to t-iidure a mass of illogicalitii's and 
nK)nstrons distortions of facts, which augur ill for the 
pi*act‘ of his home, or he has to endure something 
“as imf’cmiuine as himself,’ wbicli will neither look 
after his bouse nor bring uj) lus ehiiilrm. Dear, 
dear, to lliink that in igo; we can still Tind anyone 
writing siu*h rubbish as ibis I 


THE IPfIPROVEMENT OF THE RACE. 

Dr. R. lliUJDr.XKia. C.xri kr, writing in f Vvv///.-.*/ for 
April, examines from a meilical point of view she 
problem of ICugcnics and De.sccnt. 

While cordially approving of Mr. Krancis (hi Ron’s 
cnc|uiries concerning the conditions of parentage 
which may tend towarils the improvement of future 
generations by selection in marriagi‘. Dr. (\irti:r 
doubts whether our knowledge of the influence and 
c'onsetiueiices of heredity is sufticii'iil t() make the 
dilTusion of such a science as i iigenics possible. 
Everyoni*, he .says, has ahvays admitted the influence 
of ancestry ; but when he goes on to explain that 
every person is ilescendcid from over three million 
ancestors in seven hundred years, or twenty-one gene- 
rations, it is evident it w'ould he no easy matter to 
trace the origin of any special characteristic. 

He admits, however, that descent from cultivated 
ancestors is an essential step towards the attainment of 
a still higher cultivation, provided the possibilities of 
the intellect are never allowed to remain dormant. 
Standing still is impossible, and sustaincfl effort alone 
will prevent intellectual decadence under the influence 
of luxury. In conclusion, Dr. (barter remains of 
oiflnion that it is still impossible to predict the results 
of any marriage or to select a husband or a wife that 
any desired result may be produced. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BRUTAL PUBLIC. 

I»K VM>KR M.vrniKws coiitrihiiUis to the 
^orfh Amcnciin a most stive paper f^n 

the truth about the Eli/ahcthan plnywriglits. lie 
glorifi(\s tile oiitijurst of national energy whirh nuwK* 
tilt: l^li/abethan age for ever fiinioiis, but he deplores 
thi: iiuliseriminate praise which has been lavisheil 
upon Elizabethans in general anil the dramatists in 
particular. 'Fhe Profes-sor docs not hesitate to charge 
the IClizabolhan poets with lark of play-making skill. 
The drama was then the fashion, as the novel was 
in last century ; and many men of eminent poetic 
gifts, but by no means born playwrights, took to 
writing plays, 'riiough fashionable, the drama was 
not highly esteemed. 'Hie writing of plays was looked 
down upon by men of letter.s, miieh as journalism is 

looked down upon to-day. 'ilicrc was a coiisetiiient 

lowering of the standinl. 'Hie h'Ji/aheihan drama 
had neither the st'vere simplicity of the ancients nor 
the neat dexterity of the inodern.s. After thus 
aceountmgfor maiiv of the d I'ecN ul' ilic play.^ of that 
period, the rrorv:s.>.or |)rocj:».Tls ; 

'I'lir ( c nil.’ I’Vi i til 111 in till* rur« '%'^iL) ofplr.idng 

a pulilii, prolulily I'.ir mu' ImiU.iI in it-^ loi\;;iiii;'. lli.iii 
;mv' Milii*r tti v\ liicli .1 gnMl tlr.i:nali''i In'* li.nl tn appenl. rin* 
.Vllirnian'^, lor wlmni Suphoclrs hniii lii^ in.i-.-.i\o an«I :nia«‘r<* 
Ir.igvlii*'., anil llu* P.irisi in-, foi wlmni Mnlu'ic piinlcil tin 
Immorou', porirail of oui vnininon hinn.inily — tln’M* wi’rc tpiile 
mIIht til. in llu’ inoh In-fom whom .S'.i.ike-pi’iii* Ii.nl to set hi- 
-Uifln*-. fioin lift', .1 mill) stunt ot -tomnh foi shin horror- jukI 
sill inking from no .itioi iiy. It 1- thn Mli/..il»’tli.in puhlic which 
is iiviinly ic-ponsililc till tin* f.ict lli.il the I'lli/ ilicth.ui ilrain i, 
gloiioii- as it is with splciiiliil cpisoilc-, lakrn -rp.iiatrly, In , 
only :i few m.i acipifi’c-.. 

'I’he writer proceeds to de.scribe tlu‘ bulk of those who 
attended the theatre in Shakespeare’s lime. He says: - 

'riu* ino-t of iho-ic who ^tno l in liic y.ir-l In-low wi-rc un. ’ n* 
to write or to reail. Among lln’in wen- di -.charge* I soldiers 
home from the* wai-, sailor- from the -hips of hVoliisIier and 
Drake, runaway apprentices, and all ihe lilfiaO and labblc ol a 
seaport town which happens also to In- the capital of an expand- 
ing nation. They w'eif violent in ihi-ir liking-, with a lointanl 
longing for hoisc-play and ribal liy, ami with a p»asist<MU 
hankering after .'•cenes of liisl and gore. Tlu-y wen* iiseil to 
c»Kk-lighting and bear-baiting and bull-luit'iig ; and iliesi- 
brutal .sports wen: .shown soiiieliiiic.s within tin’ xeiy buihling 
where on other occasions there were perfonn.inces of iIiom* r:i\v 
tragedies-of-blooil, the sole plays on the stage which couhl stir 
the nerves of such a public, 'riiese supporters of the Mage were 
used to battle, iiiurder, an«l smlden death, imt only in the 
theatre, but in daily life. If tin- best o:’ Shakespeare is for 
eternity, the worst of him was fr.inkly for the gmiindling- who 
were his contemporaries, and whose inleiest he had to anmse. 
and lo retain as best he could. 

Excepting Shakespeare, Mr. Matthews says in 
closing, the Elizabethan dramatists, though great as 
poets, were groat as playwrights only occasionally, 
and almost, as it were, by accident. 


“Do Golf and Hockey ('lash?" is a question 
raised in Fry's Miv^azine 1 ))* Eleanor E. Helme. She 
says there appears to be no reason why golf and 
hockey should not mutually benefit each other, though 
it is a fallacy to imagine that a successful hockey 
pkyer is certain to make even a pas.sable golfer. 


HISTORY IN PAGEANT. 

.\ l’RocEs.srox OK Ki.\(;s vxi» (^)c;i:ens. 

Ar il;e cud of June an interesting Pageant of 
Kings and (Jiiieens is to take place at Oxford, and in 
the Pall Mali for April Mr. Dion Cdayton 

Galthro[), a recognised authority in inalters relating 
to the history of dress, de.siTibes briefly the moving 
pictures whicli are to march |)ast. 'Phe varifius scenes 
liavo been draniitised by a number of well-known 
writers. 

thi: .sui'b I.\ CI.OITIKS. 

('lollies .and colour, says .Mr. (Adthrop, are as 
vitally important as adjum ts to history as an inky 
cloak is to Hamlet. He illustrates his article with a 
series of clothes-ski.Tchcs of the Sovereigns of Eng- 

ianu, H-hiuli jiruvc Ilow iiniwriaiit an aid to identifica- 

lion are the outer garmiMits of royalty. There is no 
one who eaunol realise the soul in clothes,- and at 
Oxford it is clothes which are to raise to life 
the <lry hones of history. A .sense of colour, 
he continues, adds a refinement lo lifi:, and a .spark 
of light may save us against many moments of 
depre.ssion. A few of the scenes are here enumerated 
by Mr. (\ilthrop to give some idt‘a ol' the scheme. 
Appro[>riali*ly the pageant opens in 727 with Saint 
Prideswide and Prince Algarnf I.eieesler, who wishec 
to marry lier. The Saint prayiM for lielf) and Algai 
is struck i'liatl. 'The Prince then repents and builds 
a ..i’lit to the Saint. Konnd this convent Oxford 
grew, 'riien we ha\e the C'oronaiiun of Harold. As 
the jiageanl continues we see Henry 11 . arrive in slate. 
Ni:\t w<‘ have the romam t; of Henry, fair Rosamund, 
.'inil Eleanor. In 12.^8 comes a procession of the 
I niver.sity, with the arrival of the Pope’s Legate. In 
these scenes then: is the glitter of armour, and the 
dress is rich in the colours of taiiestry. 

.\ ui; H r, bs in n* e r a \ m rr . 

.\fler an interval a new era of clothi‘s begins. A 
burst of music proclaims the arrival of Henry VIII. 
with Katherim: of .\ragon. 'Phis is followed by the 
degraclation of Archbishop Oanmer, a scene in which 
the exact ceremony is to be deiiictcd — how he was 
vested in his habits as Archbishop, and how each of 
the.se is taken otf, his hair clipped and fingers scraped, 
and how a yeoman's gown and a townsman’s greasy 
cap are pul on him ami he is led away by soldiers. 

THE OR\Xl> II.NM.E. 

'^I’he next scene to enter is the funeral proce.ssion Of 
Amy Rohsart, and following it the procession of 
Queen l^lizabeth into Oxford. Later scenes represent 
the arrival of James 1 . and his (^Hiecn, (.'harles I. and 
James IL, the whole winding ui> wilii an eighteenth 
century fair, with some fiftei:n hundred performers in 
(icorgiaii dre.sscs, booths anil stalls, crier.i, minstrels, 
mummers, country dances, etc. Christ Church 
meadows with the river will be llie stage and back- 
ground, and the sun, let us ho[)e, will smile on the 
festival. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Pictures ok the Resurrection. 

'Phe Resurrection in Art is an appropriate subject 
at this season, and Mr. Francis 1C. Hilcy lias an article 
in the April Treasury on a few rejirescntations by 
Giotto .tikI other Italian painters. In Giotto’s little 
picture in the Academy at Florence the rock"iu‘\vn 
tomb is closed and undisturbed. 'Phere are no angels 

to assist or adore, and there is no sign of struggle. 

Giotto’s pupils added various dramatic aims. The 
cover of the lonih i.s thrown back, and ("hrist steps 
out with new vigour. Adoring angels are around, 
Christ carries the Resurrection Hag, the guards sleep 
soundly. Perugino introduced a soldier awake and 
alert. With Mantegna and 'Pintoretto thesoUliers are 
awake and in various attitudes of wonder ami tear, 
and an carlh(iuake is supposed to have taken pl.ice. 

Korin and His Art. 

'Po lh<i .March number of Velha^ni^ h'riedrich 
Perzynski contiihutes a delightful .study, aeconi- 
panied by illustrations in colour, of the art of Ogata 
Korin, who Hoiiiished about two and a half centuries 
ago. 'Phis many-sided artist is characterised as tht; 
mo.st Japanese of all Japanese painters, and In: is said 
to have had a wontlerful understanding of form such 
as no other Jaiianese artist has ever possessed. 
Among his figurc-iiictures mention may be ina<ie of 
a remarkable series representing in almost every phase 
Narihira, a poet of the ninth century. In some cases 
the poet is idealised, in others the pictures are half 
caricatures. A great picture represents thirty-six 
famous poets, all so ilccply engaged in composition 
that each is unconscious of the presence of the others. 

Korin’s flower -studies form a compendium of 
Japanese resthetic.s. 'Phe whole (iarden of ICdeii, 
flowers of all four seasons, will be found collected 
together in one picture with masterly skill. Among 
his landscapes is a snow scene, with mountains on 
the horizon and houses built in the water in the fore- 
ground, in which the dull atmosphere and the 
melancholy mood of a winter day are depicted with 
impressive simplicity. Anotlier picture, a moonlight 
scene, is described as a veritable poem in painting. 
Korin was also a clever animal-painter, and he 
excelled as a designer of costumes, fans, etc. 

John lh.riiE. 

The chii-f article in the April number of the Art 
Jourfialv^ that l>y Mr. Marlin ITardic, on the Art of 
John Peltie. 'Phe artist was born in Edinburgh in 
1839, but at the age of ten his jxircnts moved to Ea.st 
Linton, a village about twenty miles south of 
. Edinburgh, and now a haunt of landscape {xiinters. 
But it was the variety of human characte r rather than 
, that of Nature which appealed to young Pettie in the 
Scottish Rirhizon. Without any art training whatso- 
ever, the boy’s drawings of the village characters were 
remarkable work, and in 1855, when it w’as uselc.ss to 
thw'art his natural inclinations any longer, he went to 
Edinburgh and joined the band of students working 


under Robert Scott Lauder. To iiass on to hi.s 
pictures, wc note scenes from Scott’s “ Monastery ” 
and “'I’hc Fortunes of Nigel” among his earlier 
exhibits. (3ne of the best known of his later pictures 
is “The Vigil” in the 'Pate (jallcry. Elizabethan 
ami (Tomwellian incidents were his favourite .subjects. 
Pettie, says the writer, had the art of concentrating 
attention on his main group, but he is greatest as a 

colourist, and he excelled in coinbination.s of black 

and I luc and yellovr. 

Rjvikre and Land.skkr. 

Pearsotis Magazine opens with a paper on “'Phe 
Art of Hritoii Riviere,” who, says the writer, can be 
compared with only one other animal painter. Sir 
Edwin Landseer. Landseer, however, humani.sed his 
animals, endowing them with sentiments in reality 
fort'ign to them. (I give the writer’s opinion, feeling 
4‘ertain that many will not agree with it.) To Mr. 
Briton Riviere, on the other hand, animals have enough 
“ paintable «[ualities” in themselves, without improv- 
ing on thtMH. Among the specimens of this artist’s 
work is a picture, “ Love at First Sight,” reproduced 
foi the first lime It was his first oil ininling, done at 
the age of eleven. 

IS A FALLING BIRTH-RATE SALUTARY? 

In the American Journal of Sociology a[)pears a 
paper by Professor 1C. Ross on W'lrstern civili.sa- 
tion and the birth-rate, followed by a very illuminating 
discussion. Professor Ross maintains that the 
.shrinkage in fecundity lies in the human will as 
influenced by certain factors of modern civilisation. 
'Phe free opportunity offered by modern democraey 
makes the ambitious climber dread the handic.^p of 
an early marriage and a large family. 'Phe stand ird 
of life, the demand for luxury, is rising and competing 
with the possible chihl. 'Phe emancipation of women 
insists on the fact that every child taxes the father’s 
purse but the mother’s body. 'Phe decay of religious 
i)elief has also its eftect. ICvery influence that 
enthrones reason over impulse helps to break “ the 
.sceptre of Ishtar.” 'Phe civili.sation of the West 
alone “ has solved the riddle of the Sphinx, and it 
has been able to do it because it is democratic, 
individualistic, feminist, secular and enlightened.” 
Restriction results in diflusion of economic well-being ; 
lessens infant mortality ; ceases population-pressure, 
which is the principal cause of war, mass poverty, 
woltish competition and class conflict. Profes.sor 
Ross, however, recognises that there are “ distjuieting 
effects.” Where is the new tendency to stop? In 
one-child or two-child families both {xircnts and 
children miss many of the best lessons of life. 'J'he 
children, in fact, fall below the average in stamina 
and character. “ 'Phe type to be standardized is not 
the family of one to three, hut the family of fdur to 
six.” He hopes, however, that the over-prolific (x^oples 
will soon be educated out of their preset. t excess. 

Many professors, who followed, strong’y dissented 
from these conclusions. 
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LnJtf' this head the yea ter V'ltt find a ready reference to the more important articles in the periodicals 

on the Topics of the Month, 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Ajrriculture, Land: 

Why the Liiboiirir Umvc-, iIk* L:mJ, “ M.uniill.in /’ 
April. 

The Land Oucstion in a Country Parl-li, hv IaUv. 

Carpenter, “ Albany Kev;’ April. 

John Carton’s New i‘00(l-l*lanl>, bv Iloiiie Couiiliis, 
■‘World’s WoiV April. 

The Makinj,^ of a Koivsi K.inijer, b\ A. Ch.ipiiian. 
‘‘ Anier. Rev. of Revs.," Apiil. 

Anthropology : 

A Race in the Makii^^, l)\ S. 11. Jones, “ We^t- 
mi skT Rev,” April. 

"I lie Xcf^ro Race in Cuba, sei‘ (Jub.i. 

Armies : 

'Flu? New .\rmy .Seheine : 

KiToll, !■' iri of. on, “ Nineteenth ( « nt/’ Xpril. 
Maude, Col. K. N., o.i. “ Conteinp. K.ev,’Wpril. 
Cnsiiined Artiele «)n, “ Bl.iekwuoil, * April. 
Ammunition C'olumns .nul l‘.irlvs, by Ln-ut.-t *oI. II. ;\. 

lletheM, “ United Serxicc .Mnv:," April. 

Military Cyclists for Home Defenre, by Lieut. L. C. 

Anstey. “ Uniled Service M.ij*," .Apiil. 

The Indian .\nny, 1)\ .A. M. H., *' UiiiU’d SeiMi.e Ma;^." 
.April. 

Im])erial Service b\ Indi.ui Chiefs, by Col 1 . |. 11. 

Crey, “ United Ser\i(*e Maj^," April. 

Kcconstiliilion of the Indian .\rm\, by I leiil.-Cen. 
K. 11. 'FNirell, “Journal Renal I'liiled Serxiee Inst," 
March. ‘ 

The ( )rj4.inisalion of the (.'.inadian Militia, b\ Ct)l. 
r. Cl. Slone, Journal Roxal United .Serxi. e Inst." 
M.ireh. 

'Flic Chine.se Army, “ Cnited Sirxiee Maj^," Apiil. 

Hict in llu: FrtMich Caserne, by M.ul.imc Moll-Weis-., 
“ La Revue,*’ M.ireh 15. 

Channel Tunnel, Sir T. llaiclax .nul others on, \\ . 0 
minster Rev,” .\pril. 

Children (see also Kdue.ition ; 

Menial Hygiene in ChildluMul, by R, Jone-, “ West 
minster Re\-,” April. 

The Doctor in the Public School, bx Dr, J. I. Oonin, 
‘‘ Amcr. Rev. of Revs,” April. 

Some London Children at i’lay, by Rose M Lradlix, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

The Childhood of the I’uor, by Rev. H. Isdiii, 
“ Macmillan,” .April. 

The Social Work of Women in I’aiis, by I’aiil Acker, 
** Rex\ dcs Deux Mondes,” March iv 
The Protection of Children in lielgiuiii, b\ ( JunzbiirK. 

Rev. de I’l/niversite de Bnixelljs,*' .Maich. 
Children’s Coiiipetilions, by Kx i .M. Marlin, “ Nine- 
teenth Cent,” April. 

Church of England : 

Clerical Subscription and Honesty, by C. Field, 
“ Westminster Rev,*’ April. 

Ritualism and Di.scstablishmcnt, by fi. W. K. Russell, 
“ Albany Rev,” Atiril. 

Crime and Prisons (see also Laxv} : 

Reform of the German lieiial Laxv.s, by Dr. R. von 
llippel, “ Prcussisclic Jahrbiicher,” March. 
Education : 

The Making of a Teacher, by T. Carlxvright, “ World’s 
Work,” April. 


The Proletarian Mother and Lducalicm, by F. J. Gould, 
“ Posiiivi-»t Rev,” April. 

.Sf.'imd.ii*) Fdiieation in Kngland, by M.ir^artl F. A. 

Husband, “ Fiiipire Rex',’’ April. 

C.i-roi.iii :ind Aii\crh:<in F.ducalioii, “ Kvluc.ltiotl.d 

kfv,” March. 

Recent 'I'endencies in the Normal Schools of the 
Uiiittal States, bv W. C. Ruediger, “ Ldiicational 
Rev,” March. 

C o Kducation in the Cniteil States, by J. Sachs, 
“ Kducational Rex',” M.iivh. 

.A Neglected Aspect of the Aineric.in High School, by 
. K. L. 'i'hoindike, “ Fdncational Rev,” March. 

.Scluiol Systems in Canada, by W. F. P. Stockley, 
“ Nexv Ireland Rev,” .\pril. 

Mayo College, India, by Ian Malcolm, “ Pall Mall 
M.ig,” Ai>ril. 

J'he Universities .iiid the .State, Blackwood,” April. 
Emigration and Immigration : 

File Americ.m Immigration Laxv of H)f) 7 , by W. S. 

Rossitcr, “.Aiiier. Rex*, of Revs,” .Njiril. 

Aliffi Immigration in the United States, bv Mgr. 
C'onnt \ ax <le \’ay.i and Liisivod, “ Monthly Rev,” 
April. 

Eugenics and Descent, l)y Dr. R. Biudenell C irter, 
“ Cornhill,” iVjjril. 

Evolution as the Master-Key, b\ H. (loriloii Jones, 
“ l’<>siiivist Rev,” .\j>rd. 

Finau'*-:. . 

i n ome 'Fa\ Dodges, l)x (. Ii.iileied Accountant, ‘‘('irand 
M ig,” April. 

Fhe ( onlrol of the Publn- Purse, by M. .Macdonagli, 
“ Monthly Rev,” Apiil. 

lairopean Agriculture iind 'r Free 'Frade and Protec- 
tion, by Ma : Schippel, ** .So/i.distische Monatshefle,” 
Maich. 

.Shall We and iiin>t We return to Free 'Fr.idc in 
I'.uropc? bx Max von Kubeck, “Deutsche Rev,” 
March. 

Fhe Suppression of Fr.ind in Fr.ince, by P. Drillon, 
“ Correspoiidanl,” March it). 

Capital aiul the Frusts, by .A. Siickney, “ North .\mcr. 
Rev," March 15 . 

Han iinaii the Wrecker, “ World’s Work," .\pril. 

Fhe Kthics of Modern Commerce, by Dr. 11. Frank, 
“ .Nord II nd Slid,” March. 

Plea for a (irealor Pniportion of (lold to Ikiper, by 
.M. R. I*. Dorman, “ Monthly Rev,” April. 

Gambling, Betting : 

Fhe Folly of ('lainbling, by Canon Horslex, “ Huiver,” 
April. 

The Ciainbling M.ini.i, by J. A. Riis, “Century,” April. 
Health Visitor, by G. F. McClcary, “.\lbany Rev,” 
April. 

Housing Problems: *Fhe Growth of the Slum, bx L. H. 
.Stoy, “Alena,” March. 

Insurance: The Romance of Insurance, bv R. Belfort, 
“ Grand Mag,” April. 

Ireland at Westminster, by R. Pi.iny O’Brien, 
*• Monthly Rev,” April. 

Journalism: 'Fhe Yclloxv Press, by C. Whibley, “ Black- 
wood,” April. 
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Labour Problems: 

A Study in r?'.cmploymont, by J. JJibhy, “ ! 5 road 
Views,” Afiril. 

Labour Exi:h:inj;c*s and the IJnemjiloycd, by \V. II. 

lJeverid};e, Eeonfiiiiic Journal,” Maivli. 

Mr. K. Ko^cis on I-aljoiir and the Church, by S. 

CharU iis, “ Treasury, ’ April. 

Industrial Insurance, by K. 1 lender.son, “ Amer. 
Journal Sociolo;.jy,'’ Man h. 

Dangers in the Minmi^ Industry, by Herr Stej^emann, 

“ Doulsche K»'\,” ^Ialtll. 

The rrench Minister of Labour, by E. Dubief, 
Nouvelle Kl\,” M ircli 15. 

Law : 

Criminal Appeal, by (J. E. Clancy, “New Ireland 
I<e\ ,” Ajuil. 

Lawful and Kij'ht, by E. C. Pedder, “ JJroad Views,” 
April. 

Local and Municipal Government : 

rill* County Council election, J. 1.'. Hailey, “ Fort- 

ni^^htly Kev,” April. 

Laiul Value 'ra\ation and the I -so of Land, by C. 

Trevelyan, “ Kcunoinic Journal,” March. 

Proposed R(‘liefof Buildings from Local Kales, by L. 

Caiinaii, “ Economic Journal,” March. 

.Munici|)al (Ilasgow, by Benjamin Lin lor, “North 
American Kev,” March 15. 

Kevolulion in Chicago’s Judicial System, by S. 
Waterloo, “ Aiiier. Kev. of Kevs,” A|)rd. 

Navies : 

'riu: Na\y and the Coastguard, by Comm.inder Hon. 

II. N. Shore, “ United Ser\ ico Mag,” April. 

Tactical <.)ii.dities of All Big-(iun Battleships, by 
Lieut. -Commander W. S. .Sims, “ Journal Koval 
Cniled Ser\ic<‘ Inst,’’ March. 

Irv'l.ind a,nd Sea-Power, by Pollux, “ Eortuightly 
Kev,” April. 

The History of the Ship of the Line, by C'apt. P. 

Walllier, “ Eeiitsclie Kev,” March. 

'Ihe (>eini.in Navy Esliiiiales, b> J. L. Bashforil, 
“ Kortnighlly Kev,” Ajiril. 

Parliamentary : 

T'he I'Nil of Ignoring Minorities, by Lord Colchester, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Ajiril. 

'I'he Ni'ed ol the .Moment, “ Albany Kev,” April. 
Ciovernmenl .iiid the ('lo.id, “ Blackwood,” April, 
lairds and Commons, by J. E. Joel, “ Westminster 
Kev,” April. 

The Keform.ition of the Hoii.se of Lords, b) S. II. 

Swinny, “ Positix ist Kev,’ .Aprd. 

The House of Lonls and I'.nglish Liberalism, by J*. 

Berlins, “ Nouvello Kev,’’ March i. 

'I'he Lords and the Kefeiendum, by H. .Spender, 
“ Albany Kev,” April. 

Police : The 'rraining of a Detective, bv Dr. K. A. Kei.ss, 
“ Pall Mall Mag,” April. 

Population Questions : 

Western Civilisation and the Birth Kate, by 1 C. A. 

Ko.ss, “Anier. Journal Sociology,” ^lar^:h. 

The Population (. 2 uestiun in Prance, by M. Bayard, 
“ KeTorme Sociale,’’ March i. 

'Fhe Census of igo6 in Prance, by C. Cilvanet, “ Kev. 
Prani^aise,’' .March, 

Railways : 

l*svchology of the Railroad Accident, by t.'. K. Keyes, 
“ Amer. Kev. of Kevs,’’ .\pril. 

The Protection of lafcMiii American Railroads, by A. 
McTavish, “ Amor. Kev. of Kevs,” April. 


The Engine-Driver, by Ci. A. Sekon, “ Ciiambcrs’s 
Journal,” April. 

'I'he State-Owned Raihv.ays of (Germany, by Prof. F, 
Parsons, “ Arena,” March. 

Scotland : 'The Ecclesiastical L^isition in Scotland, by 
Kev. W. W. 'I'lilloch, “ (icnilemaii’s Mag,*’ March. 
Shipping: and Shipbuilding: : 

'J'he Rise and Pall of Shipbuilding, by Benjamin 
'Taylor, “World’s Work,” April. 

'I'lic Motor- Boat in Cominerco, by E. Mills, “ World’s 
Work,” April. 

Marseilles and (tcnoa, by tr.ipt. i\. Davin, “ t'orres- 
pondant,” March 10. 

N.ivig.ilion and the French Ports, j. Chailes Kou.x, 
“ Kev. des Eeiix Mondes,” March 15. 

Socialism, Sociology, etc. : 

'The ICstablishmeiU of Sociology, by L.P. W.ird, “ Anier. 

Journal Sociology,*’ Al.irch, 

Points of Agreement among .Soci.ilisls^ by A. W. .Small, 

‘‘ Amer. Journal Sociology,'' March. 

Social Darwinism ; Discussion, “ Amer. Journal .Socio- 
logy,” March. 

The Rights and Wrongs of Socialism, b\ Prof. .A. 

W.igncr, “ Porinighlly Kev,” -\pril. 

'The Social Possibilities of J*a:onomic Chivalry, by 
Prof. A. Marsh. ill. “ Kconoiuic Journ.il,” March. 
Address to the Congress ot llu* Koval I'.coiiomic 
.Soi iely, by K. B. Il.ildjiie, “ Economi' Journal,” 
March. 

London Civilisation, by Mrs. Crossmann, “ Nineteenth 
(.'cm,” Apiil. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

'IVmiierance and Social Progress, by Henderson, 
“ Suiid.'iy Strand,” Aprib 

Victoria's New Licensing Act, “ Austral. J^cv. of 
Kevs,'’ M.irch. 

1 heatres and the Drama : 

'The Elizabeth.'in Dramatists, by Br.inder Matthews, 
“ North Amer. Kev," March 15. 

Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and Juliirt*’ at Beilin, “ J’. us- 
sische Jahrbucher,” Alarcli. 

French Plays against Divorce, by K. Doumic, “ Kev, 
des Deux Mondes/' March 15. 

Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Marion dc Lorme,” by (L Simon, 
“ Kev, de Paris,” March 15. 

'The Women of d'Annunzio's Dr.imas, by G. Del 
Vecchio, “ Kivisla d’ Italia,'’ .March. 

Wealth, Gospel of, ICfticiencv in making Betiucsts, by 
W. H. Allen, “ Alhiiilic Monthly,” March. 

Women and Women’s Work : 

'The True Inwardness of the Woman's Movement, by 
Florence Bright, “ Fortnightly Kev,” .A|jril, 

Women and Politics : 

Chapman, Hon. Mrs., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 
Stephen, Caroline E., on, “ Nmeleenlh Cent,” April. 
Women SulTragc : 

(mna, G., on, “ Kassegna Na/ionale,*’ March. 
Tayler, J. L., on, “ Westminster Kev,” April. 

Life behind the Counter, by E. S. Chesser, “ World's 
Work,” April. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

Colonies : 

The crolonial Conference * 

Drage, GeofTrey, on, “Fortnightly Kev,” April. 
Milner, Lord, on. “ National Kev,'* April. 

Liberal Colonial Policy, by E. T. Cook, “ Coiitcmp 
Kev,'’ y\nril. 
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The C-oloni:il IVemicrs : 

Osborn, 1C. 1?., on, “ Monthly Kcv," Ajiril. 

I'lisijfnod Article on, “ World’s Work," April. 

International Policy: The Triple Alliance, by C. (ijiliin- 
berti,” “ Deutsche Rev," M.irch. 

Peace and Disarmament : 

All Open Lcller lo Mr. Stead, by 11. Hodj^son, 
West mi lister Rev," Ajiril. 

before the Second ILijfue t.'onfeiviice, iiy (i. Danville, 

“ Mereiiro de France," March r5th. 

Tlic }la{;iie Confeiciice, by l.dward Dice), “ laninre 
Rev,” April. 

iLii^libh Policy and Disarinamenl, by A. Franklin 
.^I.lrtin, “ Niiova Antologia," M.ucli. 

Africa (see also Kj;ypt; : 

The Tunis Conference, by M., *‘(Ui(‘>lions Diploina- 
liqucs,’’ March ib. 

At Ihe Alj^eciras C'onfereiire, by A. Tanlieii, ** Rev. 

(les Deux Moiides," M.ucli I. 
l.ord Milner in South .\fiiea, by]., ‘‘Monthly Rev," 
April. 

'I'lie Transvaal C.'olour < Kiestioii : 

bruce, Sir Charh’s, on, “ I’anpire Ro\,‘’ .\t»ril. 

Poll, \V., on, “ I'aiipire Rev," April. 

The Nati\e Problem in Natal, bv M. S. I'.van‘», 
“ Faiii)iie Rev," Apiil. 

'I'lie Riddle t»f -Afiic.i, by C. II. Nia inaii, “ Westminster 
Rev," Ajiril. 

The Transition of british .\lVi('a, hy Major A. Si. H. 
Ciibbons, '‘Scottish Oeo.i'ia[)hical Maj*," March. 

America: Pan-Amerieanisin, b) S. L, Rocca, “La 
Revue,” March tv 

Austria-Hung^ary : ‘Die Pulilii ai Situation in 1 limitary, 
by R. Henry, “(Jueslions DiplonMlupies," M.ucli. 

Balkan States <'see also Ausui.i-Hnn^.iry, 'rnikeyi ; 
rile Balkan I’eninsula, b> I*. ( I'-eiiier, “ ( uaud Rev," 
March 1 and ib. 

The .Situation in the Neai I’.asi, li\ Altrcd Stead, 
“ Fortnij^htly Rev," .\piil. 

Belg^ium: i*jo>{re.ss of French in belj^iiiin, liy O. Reeliis, 
“ La Revue," March 1. 

China: 'L'he Reform Mi/vemeni. by (. Rodes, “ Corn:s- 
pond.int," Marcli ^5. 

Cuba and the Neg^ro, by Lieni.- Colonel R. I... bull.ird, 
“ Xorlli .'\nuT. Rev," Maicli 1 v 

Egypt To-Day, by Sir A. fob in, “ Nineteenth t'ent," 
April. 

France : 

Waldeck- Rousseau, by R. Poincare, “ Rev. dc Paris," 
March 15. 

'Fhc Separation Law, by P. R. Du M.ii^ny, ‘‘ L niversiie 
C at he iliqn c," M arch . 

Germany : 

(Jermany of 'Po-day, by P.iul L(*uis, “Morcure de 
Franco,” M.irch i. 

The Position of Ik'rmaiiy, by A. <_IuT.ulame, “ Relorine 
Sociale,” March ib, 

Pan-Gcnnanism, by Cr. Mijalovich, “ Fortnightly Rev,' 
April. 

'l'he Empire r.o.iguc 7'. Social Democriicy, by \. 

Martel, “ Corre.spond.'inl,'' March 25. 

Social Democracy : a Retrospect, by W. Schrdiler, 
“ Sozialistischc Monaishefte,' March. 

Colonial Policy and Social Democracy, by R. Calwer, 
‘•Sozialistischc MonatslR-fto," March. 


The Foreign l^olicy of Germany, by A. Tardicu, 

“ ( Hicstioiis Diplornaliiiues," March i(>. 

'l'he (iernian Elections ; 

Bernstein, E., on, “Sozialistischc Monaishefte,” 
March, and Coiitcmp. Rev.," April. 

Couiison, .A., on, “Rev. G<5m.T.ile." M.'irch. 

Rihet, Joscpli, on, “ Noiivelle Rev," March t. 

I iisigiicd Articles on, ” Civilia v.‘at1olic;i," March: 

“ Concspondanl," March 10. 

Germans in the Dniled Stales, by 11. (ierhard, 

“ Deiilsclic Mon.ilsschrifl," M.iich. 

India : 

Rellections on Modern India, bv Lieut. -Col. Sir D, 
Robertson, “Journal Royal Colonial Inst," March, 
'rhe Industrial Development of India, by Sir M, 
Bhown igjii ee, “ Bro.id Views," April. 

India's Monel .uy Condition, “ Economic journal,” 
March. 

Japan : 

jap.in and tin* I’niti'd Slates, by Baron K. Rancko, 
“North Amer. Rev," March 15. 

Is liidiistiial japan likely to menace the American 
Wage - F.irner ? liy II. Wein-vtork, “ Anier. Rev. 
of Revs," April. 

Malta: By .What Right did Brii.iiii acquire .M.ilta? by 
.\, “ I'Jiipire Rev," Aiiril. 

Manchuria: J'lie l)i»en Door, by T. F. Millard, 
“Sciibner," April. 

Mexico in 1906, by F. R. ( iucrnsc) ,“ Atlantic Monthly,” 
\I arch. 

Philippine Islands: After the Census of i()o3, by F. 

Maiirette, “ Ann.ilcs di- ( leogr.ipliie," AI.iicli. 

Russia ; 

'Pile t'ondition of Russia, bv M. von Brandt, 
“ Deutsclu* Rinidschau,” March. 

'l'he Land Famine in Russia and M. Stolypin's Scheme, 
by B. C. ILiskervillc, “ Foitnightly Rev,” .April. 

'l’he 'rrmh about the “Cadets," b) N. P. W.issilielf, 
“ Noiivelle Rev,'' M.ircli 1. 

South America ‘sec also \'ene/iiela; : 

.\incrican I'rade Rel.itions with South Aineiica, by 
L. S. Rowe, “ North .Vincr. Rev," March i. 

Turkey : 

The Storm t'enlre in the Ne.ir l'..isl, by Karl Blind, 
“ North .Airer. Re\," M.irch iv 
'Pile Awakening of Islamisiii, b> M. Reader, “ Biblio- 
Iheipie I 'niverselle," M.irch. 

Panislamism, by 11. Plehn, “ Deutsche Moimtsschrift,” 
M arch. 

United States : 

IVrils of the Republic, by (ioUlwin .Smith, “ North 
.\mer. Re\," March 1. 

Phe Constitiuion and Popular Liberty, bv F. J. 

Stimson, “ North Amcr. Rev,” March i. 

Mr. BrvanN Mistake, by L. S.ittertliwaii, “ Arena,” 
March. 

The Reed Smoot Decision, by S. M. t'ulloni, “North 
Amer. Rev,' March 15. 

The Civil Scrvii:o, by F, Vrooman, “ .\rena," March. 
Indian Discontent, by |. M. ()skisoii, “ North Amcr. 
Rev," March i. 

Venezuela : Castro and Amcri« an Dijdom.u y, liy II. \V. 
Bowen, “ North .Amor. Re\,“ March 15. 
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:american review of reviews. 

'fuK social revolution -for by no lesser namci ran 
it he callt'ci which promises to result from the arrival 
of the doctor in the public school, is hinted at by 
I.)r. J. J. Oonin in a paper noticed separately else;- 
where. 

WACK-WAK lU'.rWKKN WIIHE AND YKLI.*J\V. 

Mr. Harris Weinstock discusses the tjnestion whether 
industrial Ja|)an is likely to menace the American 
wagc-earn«.*r. He answers that the white wage-earner 
has nothing to fear from Japan(\s(^ or other Oriental 
«:ompetirion. As compared with American skilled 
workmen, it has been estimated that the ratio of 
Japanese el1i(‘iency in labour is about four to one. 

China is a inon; lormidatik* wimpetitor than Japan. 

but, Mr. Wi inslock points out, the* more that modern 
indu.strv can be e!'.ef)iinige<l in the ICa.st, the more will 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Tuk. March number is still resonant with the roar 
of battle against gambling and drink. It is reported 
that the (iambling Acts passed in New South Wales 
and Victoria are having universally good results, 
betting is being [)ut down to a very grtat extent. 
T'here is a vehement appeal to 'Fasmania to refiLse 
longer a harbour to'raUcrsairs,whi( h has been “ kicked 
out of Australia like a diseased dog.” 'The ])rcsenc:e of 
this gambling agency seems to he diffusing widespread 
corruption throughout 'Pasmania and Australia, and 
Mr. Judkins cries, “T'o the gallows with it 1” 

bountiful rains have produced throughout Austral- 
asia wonderful ])rospcrity. 'Phti imports and exports 

of the six States exceeded tlie sum of two hundn'd 

million sterling. The progress of reform is cvidentlv 
not slackening its f)acc. New Zealand has appointeil 



An Interview with the Nations. 

\N ill lln.-!..* Co w.ii U-i A.M 1) lin- I nit- «! Sf ,it-. .tMil j.ii» 


the purchasing |K)Wer .ind the wants increase and the 
standards of tlie Asialii- rise. 'Flu- more that th»*se 
grow, the more are the i)Ossihilities at hand for the 
c.onsiimption of the white man’s increasing surplus of 
industrial products. 'Fhis is a timely reassurance. 

Mr. \V. S. Russilcr describes the immigration law 
of 1907, with its more rigid restri<’li()ns. 'Fhe revo- 
lution in (Chicago’s judiiial system is described by 
•Stanley Waterloo. 'Fh«‘ old and c.nrriipt system of 
elected constable and party-managed magistrate has 
given place to a new and iiulependi*nt body f»f judges. 
There an* three papers urging the need ol greater 
protection of human life on American railroads. 'Fhey 
chielly urge the adoption of precautions which have 
been long established on h-uropean railroads. Mr. 
A. Chapman describes the making of a forest ranger. 

In the April issue of the Cornhill Ma\razine there 
i.s an interesting articU', by Mr. Frederick boyle, on 
the Hybridi.sation of Orchid.s. 'Fhe writer describes 
it as a fascinating pursuit, and says that more than a 
hundred and fifty new hybrids have been registered 
this year. 


a l*arliam« nUry Drafting I Icpartmcnt, to review legis- 
lation before the (iovernoFs assent has been given, 
and so to remove d(*fiicts due to faulty drafting or 
inadvertencies. We could do with this counsel for 
drafting nearer home. The New South Wales Reform 
League, among other changes, advocates all voting to 
be by post, and every contested election to be deemed 
void unless fifty per cent, of the c lectorate have 
recorded their votes. Failing this proportion, a 
second election is to be held, and if the requisite 
lifty per cent, are still not forthcoming the consti- 
tuency is to he disfranchised during that Parliament. 

strange development of the Kanaka deportation 
i'> reported. On returning to their native islands tlie 
Kanakas find that their female children liorn in 
Australia are regarded as not possessing tribal rights, 
and are therefore, at'cording to tribal custom, to be 
made ramies, or village slaves for the worst jiurposes. 
Happily, Queensland-born children are exempt from 
deportation, but this is * not always known by the • 
deported. 'Fhey arc being carefully watched by the 
mi.ssionarics, at whose stations they find shelter 
pending further precautions. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Thk April number opens with a metrical eulogy by 
Mr. Noyes of Swinburne on his sevenlielh iurthilav. 
He is claimed as “ the last of that immortal race 
whose music like a robe of living light ri-eloilies each 
new'-born age.” Five articles ha\e ( laimed separate 
mention. 

OKUMANY A t’RlKUl-.N.sRiaCII. 

ran-(;ermanism as a national asjiiration is kindly 
<lealt with by ("hedo Mijatovich. lint llu^ bogey that 
has been conjured out of this harmless tendency is 
duly laid. 'I'he writer maintains that I'an-Cierman 
ideals could not he realised without endangiTing the 
safety of the (German ICrnpire and without com- 
jiromising the peace of the world. lie says : 

'rhe “ llortJ's Pittri\" aiiil nni ilu* ''‘WWhl Kmpitr'' llir 
wtulliy iiiilfi (I, iii)v\ tin* only drv ice-- of true 

tii:i rolling in ^Opwitli tiu mu -t |U»»giv:^4\e ulea^ of 
our limo. I hpllO\»' tlio Icvlrr^ nt the (icrinnn /’n// /*.''///,{• I o 
l»c such statrsnien. It is iiii|it)ssililt‘ for iln'in ot»i‘nb 

’ >1 sccicll), A\ the n*ahsalion nf the I’.in (Ii rimnii- jirogi.iiiiim*. 

IlOMK KUI.I ANh SKA rnWKK. 

“ l*olle\ ” invokes the naval rivalry of the Powers 
in order to diseredit (Ie\oluli(in and Home Rule. He 
says : - 

Willi the >\hole in.uliin' iv <if administr.oinu in \,ui->n.xtixt 
hiimis, Irel.uid might e.isily l»e org.iiiiM«l f‘. .i s(|i.iialJon in .1 
juNal eridsi of the luturc swifter lh:in the Imtuauil pM\vi 1 eouM 
inliTNiaie, and it is l,ir more cerl.iin ihin .i]iiieiied in 1SS6 ili.it 
Home* Kuh; iindei the fuluie ^*iiidilions of inli rnalion.il poliv-y 
and se.i-pt»\vcr w«»uKl he ,i cuuuilalive p<-iil. 

DKI.KNMlA K.ST ACsIRlXl 

Mr. .Alfred Stead discusses the situation in the Near 
East. He announces ‘‘a new faet«»l .supreme iinirori 
ance,” which is nothing less than th(‘ i nd ot ‘I.e 
Austrian Empire. 'Phe Austrian l'an[)ire is, \\\. are 
informed, passing a\Kiy lv< n lu fore its I'lmperor. 
'Phis result is a eonsetpience tif the advane** o! demo- 
crat'v. In Austria*! lungary, ineluding llo.sni.i and 
Herzegovina, there is a total Slav population ol 
22,600,000, as against 20,250,000 (lermaiis and 
Magyars. hi(|iial elecUual representation must there- 
fore rne.an Slav predominanee in the Parliaments and 
Slav policy in the Ministries, and “this wouUl mean 
the disappearance of the Austrian I'rnpiie- the sla\e 
of (Germany —which we have known. ” Severance 
from Austria w'ould mean for the Magy.ys annihila- 
tion at the hands of the Slav and Roumanian elements. 
'Phe quickening of these imprisoi. d di struclive forces 
is due, according to the writer, to three priiw:ipal 
causes — the ri.se of the IJaikan Stales, notably Servia ; 
“the insane suicidal policy of Hungary”; aiKl the 
development of Italy. 

OTHKR ARTICI.E.S. 

The chronicpie on fortygn affairs somewhat rudely 
insists that the Prime Minister should leave foreign 
policy to Sir Edward (ircy, and not meddle a.s he did 
in saying “ Vive la Duma,” or in pro|)osing disarmament. 
Xhe writer argues that C.-B. is weakening the enfenf^ 


corditilc. Mr. Geoffrey Drage writes on the Colonial 
Conference, and pleads for “ one practical result ” — 
namely, the organisation of information, or an 
Imperial Intelligence Department. Mr. B. C'. Basker- 
ville, discussing the land famine in Russia, thinks that 
there should he no great difficulty in the way of 
M. Slolyi)in's project siieeeeiling, so far as the amount 
of land available is concerned. The sale of private 
c.stal(‘s is likely to increase, and large numbers of 
peasants will probably settle in Siberia and Central 
Asia. But liot fifty nor a hundred acres of land will 
save the peasants from starvation if they are not 
taught to till it, and in this task Government and 
Liberals should act together. 'I'hero are two literary 
articles onc! hy H. ( '. Minchin on Henry Fielding ; 
tin* other by |. A. R. Marriott on Mr. Herbert Paul's 
Modern I'aigland. An extraordinarily readable paper 
is ri»iitribii»e<l by Majol AllllUr OriltilllS OH LontlOll 
dubs, past ami present. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

'Pm-: most striking article in the Monthly A^77Wc' is 
(lorki’s (hmunciatioii of New York as the City of the 
Yellow Devil. 'I'his will he foun*l noticed elsewhere. 

jiiK. ki.sKiN cuevKictr r. 

Mr. (icorge A. H. Dewar protests against the re- 
jxrinling of the earlier and now n()n-coi>yright editions 
of Ru-Mn s hooks. He enumerat('S the changes and 
• net lions made by Mr. Riiskin in later edition.s, sets 
foith the many virtues of Mr. (icorge Allen as a 
publisher of Ruskin’s works, and di-clares that we 
ox\e it as a solemn debt to our great writers and 
thinkers to present their works in the aulhentie form on 
whidi they insisted when living. He ai)pears to 
favour a ronlinuanre of a Georg** .Allen monopoly in 
Ruskin’s books. But sun‘ly if iliis outcry against the 
publication of eililions that do not contain the final 
roxisions of the author is sinren* and is only inspired 
by I oncern for ih*' author’s lame, there is a very 
simple solution ready to hand. L*‘t the holders of the 
* opyright in the fragmentary revi.sions forego their 
rights to prohibit the pi.i)lieation of later and [lartially 
copyright editions. 'Phey cannot prevent the puhli- 
c ation of Ruskin now tint the term of copyright has 
exj)ired, but their i^rohibitii^n still .stands in the way of 
the wider disscminali(jn of what they regard as the 
only true and authentic version. 

rilK n)l.*.)NMK.S AND NAVAL DKFENl’K. 

Mr. E. B. Osborn has a very sympathetic article 
on the Colonial Pn'miers. He regards the Premiers 
more from the standpoint of tht'ir altil title to naval 
defence and preforcnlial tariffs than from the purely 
personal i)oint of view. He is e.spe* ially concerned 
to show with how many the desire fi^r some sort of 
preferential tariff arrangement is very strong. Both 
New Zealand and Australia, he thinks, understand 
British sea-power and what it means for them ; 
Canada, how^ever, docs not. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Thk April number, as though out of respect for 
'Easter-time, is very largely theological. Dr. Fairhairn's 
singular Autobiography is separately noticed, as also 
Mr. E. T. Cook’s Colonial policy, and Herbert Faul’s 
essay on modern literature. Professor Peake mainUiins, 
as against Dr. Orr, that the criticism of the Old Pesta- 
ment associated with the names of Graf and Well- 
hausen is by no means overthrown. 

THK PRESKNT CRISIS IN CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

'I’his is discussed by Professor S. H. Mellone. 'Phe 
stress now laid on the Christian religion as not triiih 
merely, but life, constitutes the crisis. 'Phe self- 
preparation for the Kingdom tif God cnforci;d by 
Jesus, and the preparation of a community enforced 
by Paul, are commended to the modern conscience ; 
and the consequent application to modern conditions 
is stated to demand “ not excitement, but sheer hard 
work- -united, collected, and rational investigation 
aiid discussion.” 'Phe writer fears that the (‘hurch 
will deal with the niOral problems of the twentieth 
century as it dealt with the scientific problems of the 
nineteenth century— be tlu; last to learn and the last 
to admit the light. 

THE WORKING MAN AS INVESIOR. 

The investments of the masses in Iluilding, Friendly, 
Co-oi)erative, Trade and other societies are put by 
Mr. Jesse Quail at over ^700,000,000. He seems 
to uige that labour in thrift may be a check on labour 
in politics. He says : - 

The collective investments of innumerable working • class 
savers must, in short, be a factor of gicat weight ami im|Kirt.u)cc 
in our (iome.-Jlic finance. What wouhl be the re.sull of any shock 
to national credit which entaileil the withdrawal of a great part 
of this money? Capital is, as the Yankees .say, “ skeary,” and 
we have witnessed recently a heavy drop in first-class Railway 
Stocks due to Labour unreal ami Socialist agitation IaT there 
come a great Six;ialis( .success, electoral or legislative, such as 
Mr. Keir llardic, disregarding the plain lesson of tlic Loiulon 
Borough elections, still predicts, or a long and disastrous peiiod 
of industrial warfare, and there would lie a heavy shrinkage in 
industrial invcstmeiUs. 

The consLMiuences, he suggests, would be a panic 
as acute as any in the history of the stockbroker. 

THE JKW IN MUSIC. 

^ This is the subject of a suggestive jxiper by A. E. 
Keeton. He infers from the Old TesUiment that the 
Jews appear to be the one civilised people among the 
ancients who regarded music from something like 
the modern emotional, and religious standpoint. He 
attributes to the Jew the development of music in 
Christian Europe. An increase in the diffusion of 
music seems almost coincident with the actual nume- 
rical increase in the Jews. Where Jews are most, 
music is most. The Jew has been made more suscep- 
tible to this suggestive art by his unfortunate history, 
which has shut him out from other avenues of self- 
expression ; — 

li has l)cen aptly said that he is all nerve, llis emotions are 
more vivid, his sensibility more intense, his nervous reaction 
swifter than is often found to .be the ciise with other races ; and 
that he is the most cerebral of men prcdis|Mises him directly to 


the most vibrating art, fhe one which has most complete sway 
over the nervous organism. 

The writer regrets that the more sordid element of 
the Jew is enabling him now to control the musical 
worlil with an eye only to obtaining cash. 

FERDINAND BRUNKTifcRE. 

A short appreciation, by Ci. Constant, of the great 
Frenchman who has recently passed away ends with 
thi.s conci.se summary of his character : — 

Brunctiore killed himself by constant cx|)cnditure of his 
vitality. He leaves behind him the memory of a penvtialiiig 
and subtle philosopher, an incomparable professor, a profound 
and learneil critic, an indomitable fighler and a powerful orator, 
llis intimate friends will remember him for his straightforward 
anti iindcvinting conscientiousness, for liis austere but lovable 
ch.aracter, and for a kindliness and tactfulness which rcfuie tht- 
fiction that Hruneti^re was surly and unapproachable. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. Edward Bernstein finds the significance of the 
German Elections in the temporary combine of otlier 
parties against the centre of Social Democracy. 
“Middle-class society,” he says, “believes it has 
dis*:overed its strength. (.:iass prejudice, hatred of 
Social Democracy, and ignorant fear of Socialism 
have made the combine, and as long as these factors 
persist its renewal will always be possible.” 

Colonel F. N. xMaude discusses the New Army 
Scheme, which may be a fine piece of mechanism, 
but, he fears, lacks the steam to make it work. In 
ca.se of invasion he thinks the present system would 
admit of the inevitable expansion better than Mr. 
Haldane’s new scheme. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Lord Milner’s article on the Colonial Conference, 
w^hich has been noticed elsewhere, is the chief 
distinction of the April number. The editor show.s 
himself more and more as a political Ishmaelitc whose 
hand is against every party and whose passion of 
antagonism has almost passed into the region of 
mental pathology. His effusion of adjectives is quite 
abnormal. 

With Sibylline solemnity Mr. J. L. Garvin warns 
the British Empire not to lose what is possibly its 
last chance of unifying itself, at the (Colonial Confer- 
ence, by the adoption of preferential tariffs. 

A very bright and valuable account of the Afghan 
Amir and his Indian tour is supplied by a corre- 
spondent. Many vivid glimpses are given of the man 
who is shortly described — for his remarkable and 
diversified abilities and character — as an Asiatic 
counterpart of the Kaiser. 

“ Dalni Vostock ” reports his investigation on the 
spot into charges made against Japan in Manchuria^ 
of bad faith on the part of the Mikado’s Government 
in respect of the trading rights of other nations, and 
of dishonest imiution by Japanese traders of foreign 
goods. He finds that the charge against the Govern-# 
ment is “ non-proven” ; but that Japanese merchants 
have fraudulently passed their own manufactures 
under labels and colours purporting to denote the 
products of other nations. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

‘ Thk April number contains two articles of real 
eminence — Mrs. Grossmann's critique of “ London 
Civilisation,” and Mr. J. A. Spender’s “ Plea for the 
Pf)pular in Literature.” Both of these, along with two 
others, have received separate notice. The rest serve 
as foil. 

Sir Auckland Colvin describes Egypt to-day, and 
speaks of the Nationalist programme as having been 
manufactured to order, and as “ a faked-up present- 
ment for foreign consumption,” proceeding from “ some 
hidden source of inspiration.” 

The Earl of Erroll subjects to severe critici.sm “ Mr. 
Haldane’s Dream of a ‘ National * Army.” 

I^ord Colchester argues against the evil of ignoring 
majorities, and states that the proportion of votes cast 
in the General lileclion only justifies a majority of less 
than 80, instead of the actual majority of 300. As a 
remedy Jie seems to incline to three member divisions 
with cumulative voting. 

The woman question is to the fore. 'Fhere are 
rejoinders — against woman suffrage - from Miss C, E. 
Stei)hcn and the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. Mrs. Kemp- 
Welch recalls a fifteenth century feministe, Christine 
de Pisan, a married lady at the C’ourt of C'harles V. of 
France, a scholar, a stateswoman, a woman of letters, 
and a champion of wom.in’s rights. 

The Norwich School of Painters is declared by 
Mr. A. P. Nicholson to possess as its character- 
istic “ the union of breadth with detail, of breadth 
which compels attention at a distance l>y beauty of 
mass and line, with such detail as may be examined 
closely and still delight the eye.” lie treats with 
special fulness of its last exponent, Mr. Arthur James 
Stark. 

The Life and Letters of Leslie,. Stephen arc? vividly 
reviewed by Mr. G. W. Prothero. Mr. Herbert Paul 
gives us a delightful pai>er on the (ireek Anthology. 

Studies of children in an East End dramatic dis- 
play and in their school conqxjtitions are pleasantly 
elaborated by Miss R. M. Bradley and .Miss Eva M. 
Martin resj)cctively. 


The Philosophical Rnnav for .March treats of high 
and abstruse themes. Professor Thilly finds causality 
to be a postulate of our thinking, an attitude of 
c^sciousness towards phenomena, a way we have of 
cKinecting things, a way that cannot further be 
explained. Professor C. M. Bakewell discusses the 
antinomy of the absolute and infinite, of the flowing 
and the fixed. He finds that in no one of its 
meanings has the conception of the absolute been 
useless. Professor R. B. Perry analyses the concep- 
tion of moral goodness. Dr. G. H. Sabine insists 
upon the concreteness of thought, and declares that 
for our human experience the absolute is nothing 
except an immanent ideal of perfected rationality. 
Mr. B. A. G. Fuller finds that the God of Aristotle is 
a pure ideal, a mythos, an allegory, of consciousness 
^ striving to think itself in rational form. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Except the crushing paper on “ The Yellow Press,” 
Blackwoods for April does not contain any very 
quotable article. I'he opening paper is devoted to 
an examination of Mr. Haldane’s Army Schemes, 
which the writer thinks bound to fail from the sheer 
impossibility of getting the numbers needed. Mr. 
J. H. Lobban, celebrating Fielding’s bi-centenary, 
writes an appreciative critical and biographical article 
upon the author of “Tom Jones.” The only travel paper 
is upon Viterbo : “ The City of Popes and Conclaves.” 

“ Musings Without Method ” is devoted this month 
to a review, on the whole distinctly favourable, of 
the Shirburn Ballads; and another and very different 
one of Mr. Thomas Weight’s Life of Walter Pater, 
“ The Democracy (*annot keep its fingers out of the 
inkpot,” an incapacity whereof this book is a deplorable 
result. It is a book which is no book, like “anything 
that is unpalatable, useless and oversized.” If widely 
read or approved it can truly be said that Mr. Wright 
has added another terror unto death. 

SOME OKK.Vr KN(;i.IS^ OAKS. 

Dr. J. Nisbel, writing on English oaks, says it is 
now' more than sixty years since any attempt seems 
to have been made to classify as to size the very 
large or remarkable old oak-trees to be found in every 
English county. Aged oaks, perhaps it is not 
generally known, like aged people, shrink in size. 
England seems to produce oaks of greater girth than 
anv Scotch oaks, but the Scotch are usually much 
lunger in the bole than the large English oaks, the 
exi)lanation of which is that all the remarkably large 
oak-trees in England have at some time been 
pollarded. Many “ Royal ” or “ Parliament ” oaks 
still exist about England, under which some 
Sovereign has .sat, or some Parliament been 
held ; and there are still many “ Gospel oaks,” 
under which the clergy and parishioners used 
to stop and r(?ad the GosiJel for the day during 
Rogation-wreck — an ancient custom now almost 
forgotten. “ Herne’s Oak,” at Windsor Park, men- 
tioned in the “ Merry Wives,” is defunct, and a 
young one growing up to take its place. Throughout 
Nottinghamshire are many fine old oaks, and at Wel- 
beck is the “ Shambles Oak,” the cavity of which is 
said to have been Robin Hood’s larder, and to have 
often resounded with the mirth of his merry men aU. 
Hertfordshire is also rich in historical oaks - Hatfield 
Park having at least two, one associated with Queen 
Elizabeth. In fact, most counties contain a certain 
number of these ancient and interesting trees. 

The American Journal of Sociology for March is a 
whole library of sociological works in pemmican. It 
conuins the proce3ding.s of the American Sociological 
Society, the papers read, and the discussions to which 
the papers give rise. Among those taking part are 
some bearing the most eminent names in this depart* 
ment of scientific research. The debates on Western 
civilisation and the birth-rate claim separate notice. 
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THE ALBANY REVIEW. 

'Fhe Albany Review^ which is the Independent 
Review redwivus^ opens very wdl. It remarks that 
as the nation has evidently determined to put its 
house in order, articles dealing with national spring* 
cleaning will occupy the foremost place in its contents. 
It finds space, however, for several reviews, among 
them one of Mr. Henry James’s “ American Scenes,” 
and another of Mark 'I'wain’s Autobiography, by 
Andrew Lang, who begins by saying that while “ I'he 
Olebrated Jumping Frog” moved him to positively 
unbecoming laughter, jowett, not then Master of 
Balliol, read it through without a smile. I’here are 
also two |;x)cms, by Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. 
(Chesterton, the first quaint and pretty. 

THK LAND <^UESTION A(;AIN. 

'IVo articles deal with the land question —one on 
“'rhe Need of the Moment,” in which the reform of 
the Land Law is put before all other reforms ; another 
on “The Land Question in a Country Parish,” by 
Rdward Carpenter. 'Fhe latter is a very interesting 
study of the actual state of things brought about by 
our land laws in a typical country parish in a hunting 
county. No one could candidly say he found it 
anything but very bad. 'Fhc parish has 500 inhabitants, 
and the farms are from 50 to 100 acres, rhere are 
about 100 families, witli an twe/a^ije income of not 
much over ^60. The rent the i)arish pays to the 
landlords is about ^2,500 a year, or on an average 
j£2$ per family ! And that with an average income 
of jQOo, Practically the Duke and other landlords 
are absentee owners. Mr. (Carpenter doubts whether 
it would be much better if they were not so, as they 
would only pauperise the people. Here, then, is 
one thing that cripples agriculture —monstrous rents. 
Secondly, the 4,600 a<Tes of the parish containcil 
formerly 2,650 acres of common, chiefly moors and 
woods, but very valuable to the people as pasture, for 
firewood, and for rabbits, bilberries, and turf for fuel, etc. 
In 1820 those commons were enclosed ; indeed, from 
1760 to t88o 10,000,000 acres of commons in Great 
Britain were enclosed. The country folk saw their 
•commons enclosed with dismay, but were powerless 
to avert it. Thirdly, the agricultural intcrt‘st in this 
typical parish is crippled by the incidence of the rates, 
Nof which the farmer pays far more than his share. 
Fourthly, he has to contend against sport, I'he 
tendency is increasing to turn the country districts into 
a mere playground for the rich. In Devonshire 
to-day many farms are eaten up with rabbits, because 
the landlords, to provide plenty of shooting, insist on 
spinneys, copses, etc., being kept for cover. There 
is no end to the nuisances caused by sport. Yet the 
writer agrees with others in saying that the country- 
man is not longing to e.xchange country life for town 
life. He is rather compelled into it by the hard 
conditions of country life. Small holdings, not 
necessarily freehold, but secure, co-operation, and 
the returning of the commons lands to the people to 


whom they originally belonged, are the measures he 
advocates. 

THE WORK OF THE HEALTH VISITOR. 

Dr. G. F. McCleary, medical officer of health, 
Hampstead, describes the useful work done by women 
health visitors in visiting the homes of the poor, and 
teaching them clean and wholesome ways of life, how 
to bring up young infants, how to cut out, patch, etc., 
even how to nurse simple illnesses, and howto cook. A 
great deal in this way has been done by the Ladies’ 
Health Society of Manchester and Salford, which 
began its work so long ago as 1862. St. Helens, 
Sheffield, Birmingham and other towns have seen the 
advantages of health visitors ; and there arc now more 
than fifty districts in which women are employed 
by the municipality in this work. Sometimes they are 
called sanitary inspectors. The work is preventive, 
not curative. 

RITUALISM AND DISESTABI.I.SIIMEN T. 

Mr. G. W. E. Russell, after comiflaining that those 
who constituted the Commission on Ecclesiastical 
DLscipline were dcjtermined that the Ritualist dogs 
should not have the best of it, proceeds to weigh the 
arguments for and against Disestablishment. A dis< 
established ('hurch can formulate its own faith and 
shajwi its own worship ; in short, it has many things 
to recommenil it. And “ if the issue of the present 
controversy is the Disestablish nicnt of the English 
Church, what was intended to be a fresh yoke of 
bondage will prove to have been an instrument of 
emancipation.” 

The Westminster Review. 

Tru ni to tell, the fVestminster Rn'iew for April is, 
or li;|t us say appears to be, a very dull number. The 
(piatro-centenary of George Buchanan’s birth is cele- 
brated by an article ; and another paper deals with 
Keats as a medical student. He entered Guy’s Hos- 
pital at a time when Sir Astley ("ooper was its shining 
light. Probably he did not at all relish the attending 
on out-patients, most of them none too clean, and he 
was certainly not like Henley in being able to make 
the preliminaries of an operation the theme of a poem. 
Guy’s has no monument, tablet, or other memorial to 
one who must in some ways be its most distinguished 
student. An article on “ I'hc Virgin Birth ” is much 
the most interesting paper in the magazine, and is a 
• striking instance of the growth of religious toleration. 


In the rush of modern life, with its everywhere 
insistent journalism, the common people are apt to 
forget the more abiding treasures of their literature, 
and a publication like Great Thoughts serves a useful 
function in serving up, as it were, tit-bits from the 
great authors in a way to ^ tempt |the popular palate. 
Thus the March number gives special prominence to 
the life and work of Byron, Browning, Shelley, 
Emerson, Flaxman, Madame Patti, Lord Houghton, 
Longfellow, MeWhirter, etc., etc. 
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SYSTEM. 

A FURTHKR instalment of “Advertisements that 
Brought Results ” gives particulars and reproductions of 
advertisements which various well-known firms claim 
have brought them the finest returns. In “ Great Initia- 
tives of Business,” Franklin A. Stole describes how the 
many five and ten cent stores of the States arc con- 
ducted. The aggressive way in which American 
iTianufacturers are .seeking to secure foreign markets 
was well illustrated in the recent Foreign I’rade (Con- 
vention hcild in Washington. President Roosevelt 
attended it and told the bu.siness men of the States 
what the Government was prepared to do for them. 
System has asked prominent busine.s.s men who were 
present at that Conference to state what they think most 
needed to foster and promote America s foreign trade, 
'rheir replies are well worth careful consideration by 
business men in this country. (). N. Manners writes 
a cheering article upon the chance for the small 
business. A most striking account is given of the 
creation of a nevr town —Gary, on Lake .Nlichigan — in 
two years. Sand dunes a year ago, a city of sixty 
thousand inhabitants a year hence. Not the least of 
the many diflii ulties encountered in the huge under- 
taking w'as the icy winter, which necessitated the use 
of much dynamite, i)arboiled t:oncrete, and other 
cunning devices. Altogether System is just the 
maga/ine for business men who want new ideas and 
helpful sugge.stions. 

THE GRAND MAGAZINE. 

Thk Grand Magazine furnishes a varied but, on the 
whole, very insubstantial bill of fare. A chartered 
accountant describes how tlie Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment is constantly being defrauded. A compulsory 
declaration of income, which was proposed by the 
recent Select Committee on Income-tax as likely to 
do much “ to prevent the evasion and avoidance of 
income-tax,” would, thinks this writer, merely do much 
to lead to more direct lying. Few people will dissent 
from his concluding paragraph : ^ 

In theory the income-tax is one of the finest ways of raising 
revenue ; in practice it is one of the most annoying of the minor 
ills of life, and the occasion uf iiioie hard swearing, Ixid temper, 
and double-dealing than any invention of the human brain. 

Mr. Clive Holland, making his Confessions as a 
“Society Journalist,” tells some unpleasant tales of 
pushfulness and its successes. Much the most 
important article really is that upon Insurance, which 
is, of course, aiso a plea for the desirability of insur- 
ing. Some very curious facts arc elicited by the 
classification of insurance risks. A barman, appar- 
ently, is almost twice as liable to consumption as a 
publican. The death rate of clergymen between 
twenty-five and forty-five is about five per thousand ; 
of the Roman Catholic clergy between these ages, 
ft exactly double. A greengrocer is five times more 
liable to accident than a confectioner. Ladies’ maids 
have lives even better than clergymen’s, which are 
proverbially good. Many other strange facts, for 
which it is hard to see the reason, are also cited. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

Thk World's Work has two articles of si)ecial 
interest - -one on the Colonial Premiers, the other on 
the Rfgi'neration of Refuse, both of which are 
referred to .separately. 

THE “LIVINO-IN” SYSTEM AGAIN. 

Miss Flli/abcth Sloan Chesser, M.B., exposes once 
again the evils of the “ living-in ” system in shops— an 
evil of which 750,000 men and women are still the 
victim.s. Let us hope things are not quite so bad as 
she .Siiys. Doubtle.ss this evil will have to be exposed 
again and a'gain before anything is really done, 
especially as the cost of food and lodging ]x:r assistant 
is put at about qd. a day in the average big London 
warehouse, so that it naturally pays the employer 
qiuch better to give a girl los. a week and let her 
live-in (especially as slie is ofti n fined, which further 
brings down the cost of her keep), than to pay her 
25s. and let her board herself. 

London’s sondav markets. 

Mr. George Edgar’s article with this title really 
deals only with Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel, of which 
he gives an excellent des('ription. He estimates that 
on Sunday morning there are about a thousand stalls 
in * the famous Lane, and that fully 10,000 people 
depend on the proceeds of the market. He is con- 
vinced that this market provides for a huge floating 
population unable to pay ordinary shop prices, for 
“nowhere can a man lay out smaller amounts of 
mono\ to better advantage ” than in Petticoat I.,ane ; 
secondly, that it is a real advantage to |)copIe whose 
only leisure for laying out meagre earnings is Sunday ; 
ami thirdly, that even if many of the garments sold 
give proof of being shockingly “ sweated,” they also 
give proof of something more agreeable — the united 
and concentrated efforts of Jewish families to keep 
their heads above water. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 

Cassells Magazine o\xii\s with a talk by Mr. 
Raymond Blathwayt with Mr. S. Begg, the black-and- 
white artist of the Illustrated London News, Mr. 
Begg began life in New Zealand, worked from thence 
on to the Australian Press, and Anally won for himself 
a position in London. Asked about his series of 
portraits to accompany interviews in Black afid White, 
Mr. Begg said the personalities which he remembered 
best were those of Lord Curzon, who impressed him 
by his extreme youth ; Dr. Parker, who amused him 
by his extreme natvete ; Dean Farrar, whom he 
sketched at work and who apparently forgot all about 
the artist ; Dr. W. G. Grace, who struck him as being 
very impatient ; Bishop Welldon, and Mr. W. T. 
Stead. Cardinal Vaughan w'as certainly the most 
picturesque figure he has done. For State cere- 
monials Mr. Begg always makes most careful studies 
of uniforms and dresses, so as to get all the buttons, 
orders, and other decorations absolutely correct. 
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THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

'Fiik Rn^ish Illustrated Ma^j^azhtc opens with an 
article on Royal Poets, hy Mr. Robert Hell. Thi;ir 
rank, truth to tell, is more nMiinrkahle than tlicir 
* poetical talents. A great niimbfT of our Sovereigns 
have written — not poems, but “ poriu*s.” Mi:ek little 
Edward VI. even ventured to eoini)r).se “a most 
elegant comedy, the title of wliich was ‘The Whore 
of Babylon’”! Oiieui lilizabetli’s jxjetry, judging 


these old buildings ; Tladdon Hall, of Dorothy Vernon 
fame, in Derbyshire, which since the Conquest has 
been in the hands of only three families ; Srnithells, 
in I.ancashire ; and Cobham Hall, five miles west of 
Rochester, partly 'fudor, partly Inigo Jones. It is a 
jdeasant walk from Rochester, or may be reached 
from (Iravcsend via Shorne. On Friday both the 
house and the famous ])icturc-gallery may be visited fi^r 
one shilling, (^uecn ICli/abctli once spent some lime 
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by the specimens quoted, is far from deserving 
Puttenham’s extravagant eulogy of it, though it is also 
far from being doggerel. Mary Stuart probably 
excelled her In poetical talent, as she did in beauty. 
James I. filletl his vacant hours with poetical exer- 
cises, some at least of which were exceedingly bad. 
The three first Ceorges “ hated boetry,” and it is not 
known that the fourth loved it. At any rate, of late 
our Sovereigns have had too much to do minding 
their realm to indulge in verse ; and it is safe to say 
that unless they can in future do better than their 
predecessors on their throne, they will gain rather 
than lose in popularity by their abstinence. 

Very charming illustrations accompany the article on 
“ Old English Halls.” Among those sele('ted are Tur- 
ton 'Power, in Lancashire (reproduced here by permis- 
sion), Moreton Hall, in Cheshire, a county abounding in 


in this hall, and Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, after 
their marriage at Canterbury, slept here on their rose- 
strewn way to London. 

A Hopeless Act. 

Mr. VV, H. Hkveridge writes in the Economic 
Journal ovi Labour Exchanges and the Unemployed. 
He says : — 

The llncniployed Workmen Act has now been on trial 
for two winters. The attitude of nearly all those engaged in 
its adininistralion may fairly be described as one of growing 
hopelcKsncss. Those who .see anything of what they arc doing 
at all see that they are applying trumpery palliatives' to a 
chronic disease. , 

Mr. Beveridge urges something entirely different — 
namely, dc-casualisation, by unifying the demand 
and supply of labour through employment ex- 
changes. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

'r»K April number again reveals the infinite variety 
of “ the universe within ” — the home. We are told of 
a startling collection of 1,988 teapots, no two alike, in 
a private dwelling, the study of which leads even the 
most careless reader to realise that there is much more 
in teapots than tea. We arc made to realise vividly 
the enormous advantages of installing electricity as 
the household genie. Single wo»iien are told how to 
combine the blessings of an independent home with 
narrow means. 'I’he mysteries of inten.sifying and 
reducing photographs are laid bare with luminous illus- 
trations. We arc also initiated into the handicraft of 
l)ent iron or strip work. We learn afresh something 
of the W'orld of thought that goes into tlic storing of 
winter clothes, the liest methocls of arranging dowers, 
and are showii the intimate relations of an and dress. 
The management of little gardens and of j)oultrv, as 
well as of caged birds, is gone into, and we arc given 
valuable hints as to the best way of distinguishing 
wool from cotton in dress maicrials. Wool is not 
readily Hainmahle ; cotton is almost explosively Ham- 
mable. Discoveries cijiitiniie to he a very impcirtant 
feature in the month’s hill of fare, and over all there 
is a sprinkling of hmnour ami Jiction and serious 
moral advitx*, besides the illiiininaling pictures. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

'Fhe issue of March isi is notable for Mark 
'Fwain’s autobiography first and foremost, and also 
for Mr. Tarr’s summitry description of earthqual^e>, 
both of which articles hiwe. been noticed elsewhere. 

Mr. Goldwin .Smith details the perils of the 
Republic. He enumerates the deluge of alien immi- 
gration, formidable industrial dislurltance, militant 
unionism, inillionairism, the decay of religious bellel 
and hopes, the growing s|)irit of violence and con- 
tempt of law, the war spirit with flag-worship, the 
negro difficulty, the degeneration of the Senate, 
encroachment of the power of the President ; worst 
of all, “ the division of the nation into two organised 
factions waging for power and place a perpetual war 
of intrigue, vituperation and corruption.” He con- 
cludes by remarking that the Republic has a large 
reserve of patriotism and wisdom. 

Mr. F. J. Stimpson protests against the encroach- 
ment of the President’s prerogative on the people’s 
liberty, and hopes that the United States may continue 
to be a Government of law and not of men. 

Mr. L. S. Rowe discusses the trade relations of the 
United States and South America, and urges that 
ihere should be a readjustment of tariff relations so as 
to secure for America the trade that Europe has too 
laigely claimed. 

The number for March ,15th is distinguished by 
Mark Twain’s account of his dinner with the Kaiser 
and Professor Brander Matthews’ description of the 
dramatic public in the days of Queen Elizabeth — both 
noticed elsewhere. Mr. Benjamin Taylor warns 
Americans against regarding Glasgow as an unimpeach- 


able instance of municipal trading. He paints the 
other side, and dwells especially on the dead failure 
of the municipal telephone. Lieut-Col. Bullard 
describes the Cuban negro, his superstitions and his 
immorality. In contrast with the Southern States, the 
negroids in Cuba have all trades, careers, and profes- 
sions oj)on to them. 'Fhere is in Cuba an equality 
between the races sought for in vain under the Stars 
and Stripes. Baron Kaneko argues that JafXin and 
the United .States are not rivals, liiit partners, in the 
development of Pacific trade. Japan supplies What 
the I’niti'd States cannot, and rice versa. Japan 
supplies raw silk, tea, and artistic goods. 'Phe United 
States supply raw cotton, tobacco, flour, paper, petro- 
leum, and industrial plants. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

Scribner's Magazine opens with a coloured illustra- 
tion of what the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, of 
New V’^ork, still under construction, will be like when 
it is finished. Judging from this and the other illus- 
trations, it should certainly be a very stately and 
dignified edifice. Its length is to be 520 feet, almost 
exactly that of Canterbury Cathedral ; and its style is 
predominantly early Gothic; while its area will be 
such as to entitle it to fourth [)lace in point of size 
among the world’s cathedrals. It seems to have 
taken a leaf out of the boi>ks of so many famous 
cathedrals that one cannot hut wonder what the 
finished result will be. 'Phe article is rather technical 
for anyone not versed in architectural details. 

FRENCH SOerKTY : AN AMERICAN MK.W, 

Mr. Barrett Wendidl, the first American lecturer at 
a French university, continues his Impressions of 
Contemporary France, dealing in this paper, rather a 
lengthy one, cliiefly with French social usages and the 
French bourgeoisie. I quote what he has to say of 
the moral tone of French society : — 

The more you see of French people as they live among 
themselves, in whatever station, llie less your aUeiitiuii is called 
to sueh irregular, if inleresiing, social phenomena as foreign 
gossip had leil you to expect. On the contrary, the more you 
sec of the French, the more deeply you are impre^ssed not only 
with the general regularity of their live'*, but w'ith the surprising 
fact that this general regularity seems to have a very strong liold 
on their affections. It can hardly Le long, inileetl, before you 
begin to wonder w'hcther anyone can get near to the heart of 
them without sympathetic understanding of the intensity with 
w'hich they cherish their domestic relations. This must be 
cviflcnt, 1 think, to anyone who has the privilege of seeing much' 
of their family life. 

'Phis, of course, is very well known, but will bear 
repeating. 

THE “oiMCN door” IN MANtS^URIA. 

Mr. 'Phomas Millard, writing on this subject, says 
that the open door ” in Manchuria seems to him the 
“ crux ” (horrible expression !> of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion. According to him it is the hollowest of hollow 
shams, to which combined pressure from the Powers 
should put an end. It may even in time, he suggests, 
lead to the dismemberment of China. America, of 
course, has lost half her Manchurian trade since the 
Manchurian door ivas, so to speak, ** held open.” 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

The Nouveile Reime of March 15 contains an article 
by Deputy F. Dubief on ih'i new French Minister of 
Labour. The writer, who notes that Now Zealand, 
the United States, England, and Belgium have ])re- 
ceded France in realising, under some form or other, 
the logical and necessary consequence of State inter- 
vention in the labour world, pleads that the various 
services cortnected with the condition of labour which 
are now disperscil among several other Ministers, 
should be added to the functions of the new Minister. 
After all, it is not so much a matter of creating a new 
force as it is a (piestion of reuniting and concentrating 
the forces at present scattered in different offices. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Thk first March number of die Revue de Paris 
revives the question of the teaching of patriotism in 
the schools in France, ami George Duruy defends the 
study of the wars in which France has lieen engaged 
as an important element in the teaching of French 
history. He lam nts the present movement for the 
omission of FrcMich military (^\pIoits, which he thinks 
has been organised by the Peace Party on the ground 
that the study of war develops in young minds a taste 
for violence, a respect for brute force. T'he history 
of France as it is now taught in primary schools 
tends, he says, to suiistitiitc ftir the love of country 
the vague cult of humanity. No one hates war more 
than he does, and no one ajiprovcs more than he does 
the action of the *• pacifists ” in proelaiining that war is 
detestable, but lu^ lemain.s of opinion that history and 
patriotism cannot be taught without due study of the 
military glory of France in the [last. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Thk agitation in favour of the State control of 
railways affords a writer in Onze Eeuw an ojiportunity 
for discussing the ipiestion of State exploitation of tlie 
means of communication. The management of die 
railway systems in Holland is admittedly not what it 
should be, but the writer thinks that in the event of 
the Slate taking over the present systems, the public 
would lose in some n\s[nHT.s, as in the case of alter- 
native routes. T he .Slate would not maintain the two 
routes to England, rid the Hook and Flushing 
respectively, and the [ireference would be given to 
the Flushing route because the steamships belong to 
a Dutch comjiany. Would tliat, he asks, be an 
advantage ? Finally, would tlie State prove a better 
employer of labour than the [irivatc companies ? 

Vragen dcs Tijds is an interc\sting issue ; of the three 
principal contributions, that on the mode of punishing 
wrongdoers is the most attractive. To send [leople 
to prison for any and every offence is not the he.st way 
of making them good citizens and imjjroving the 
moral tone of the community. Statistics prove that 
the number of those convicted for the second, third 
and fourth times is increasing at a disquieting rate ; 
that cases of insanity in the prisons are much more 


numerous than they were ; and that the criminal code 
is not in accordance with modern scientific teaching. 
In another article there is a trenchant critici.sm of 
growing militarism in the Netherlands. T’he Dutch- 
man suffers enough already in the e.xpenditure of 
lime for compulsory service and in money for 
increased armament, hut still the cry is for more on 
the part of a station of the jxjoiile. And all the 
time the burden is making the country weaker. 

Elsevier contains an article concerning a Whistler 
exhibition in Rotterdam, illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of various paintings and etchings. The writer 
sjieaks admiringly of the British artist. There is also 
a contribution on pictures of another kind, namely,. 
Dutch caricatures during the nineteenth century. 
Caricatures of Napoleon I. and of the Russian cam- 
paign are included. 

In Dc Gids^ J. II. Deibcl writes exhaust ively on 
“ Is South Africa to be a Land for the Black or the 
White Race?** He shows how rapidly the natives 
are increasing in numbers, gives figures to demonstrate 
the preponderance ot the blacks at the yirescnt time, 
and quotes the remark attributed to a Piocr leader, 
that “ in fifty years South Africa will be no place for 

the whites.'* 

PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 

“Tm-: Westminster Zoo*’ is certainly the most 
interesting article in Pearson'^ for April. It is 
wonderful how many animals have been pressed into 
the service of Uie caricatiuist. Everyone knows how 
often “ F. C. G.** uses Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox. 
He has also used with great effect a cat (Lord 
Salisbury) not givi!n here, however ; an eagle and a 
dog (Chamberlain) ; a penguin (Lord Rosebery); the 
di[)lodocus* .skeleton (Chamberlain and Balfour) ; an 
elephant (Chamberlain); a lion (Mr. Birrell); a camel 
(.Vlr. Morley, with Harcourt on his hack); an eft 
and a butterfly (Mr. Balfour), and even the sea- 
ser|)ent (Lord Rosebery). . A cat has been also 
effectively u.sed by Mr. Arthur Moreland (Sir Henry 
("ampl)ell-Bannernian), and he also pres.ses a goat 
into his service (Duke of Devonshire). It must be 
admitted that in his use of animals F. C. (L is easily 
and incontestably first. 

SOME INTERESTING COMPARISONS. 

Of these comparisons certainly the most surprising 
is that of St. Paul’s Calliedral and the Falls of 
Niagara. The Falls gush out from a height only 
c([ual to that of the gallery beneath the dome and 
just above the pillars —that is, they are less than half 
the full height of St. Paul’s. Taking the world’s 
highest building, we have the Eiffel Tower (985ft.), a 
New York sky-scraper (612ft.), Blackpool Tower 
(518ft.), Cologne Cathedral (515ft.), St. Paul’s 
(404fi.), down to Cleopatra's Needle (69ft.) Aus- 
tralian gum-trees have b^ir found growing to 480ft., 
much higher than St. Paul’s. Yet we talk of a 
“giant oak,” which surely refers more to circum- 
ference than to height. There are many other com- 
parisons in the article, some rather profitless. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

'Fhe Nuova Antologia publishes a well-thought-out 
article by A. ‘Franklin- Martin — presumably an English- 
man —on England’s probable policy in regard to a 
possible reduction of armaments. The writer states 
that exaggerated hopes have been raised in Italy by 
“C.-13.*s” declarations, first by what he said at the 
Interparliamentary Conference last July, and again by 
his recent article in the Nation, He further points 
out how cordial ICnglish relations are just now with 
all the European Powers, save only (lermany, and 
how even in regard to Germany the situation has 
enormously improved, so lliat the moment would be 
highly propitious for a reduction in military expendi- 
ture. Nevertheless the author asseits that the policy 
of the Liberal Party is “neither disarmament, nor 
even a reduction of armaments, but merely a limita- 
tion, a standing-still in expenditure,” and he proceeds 
to summarise very clearly what is actually being done 
to strengthen our army and navy. Mr. Franklin- 
Martin insists on the practical impossibility of ever 
discussing the reduction of armamtmts at the Hague 
Conference, and urges the wisdom of limiting dis- 
cussion to the most effectual means of strengthening 
the Arbitration Court, and thus rendering the chances 
of war as remote as may be. 

Emporiunt is full as ever of artistic material. An 
article, by Vittorio Pica, on Italy as seen by foreign 
engravers, is illustrated by cx(iuisite ri:])roductions 
of works by Whistler, Hrangwyn, R. Goff, Edgar 
Chatrinc, and others. A number of views in 
Morocco, an article on early Venetian miniature- 
painting, and the conclusion of the series on Rou- 
manian art, ancient and modern, complete a Very 
attractive number. 

Dante students will be interested in a lengthy dis- 
cussion, in the Rassgetui Nazionale (March i.st) on 
“The Brevity of Dante’s Style,” by P. Kellezza, who 
has the courage to combat various widely-accepted 
opinions concerning the great poet. S. Monti 
attempts to assign to G. ('arducci his due place in 
Italian literature mid-way between those allotted to 
him respectively by his adulators and detractors. ^ 
Continuihg a series on “ Symptoms of Religious ’ 
Unrest,” N. C. discusses Fr. 'ryrrell’s “ Much-abused 
Letter ” and his expulsion from the Society of Jesus 
in a sense wholly favourable to Fr. 'ryrrcll. G. 
Goria writes sympathetically on women’s suffrage, but 
warns the women of Italy that they have no chance of 
getting the vote for a very lo*>g time to come, and 
gives them the sensible advice to set about organising 
themselves meanwhile. 

A copy has just reached us of Leonardo^ a maga- 
zine of intellectual thought published in Florence. ' It 
appears to occupy a very critical attitude towards 
most movements of the day,* but entertains a great 
admiration for Ruskin. The articles are good and 
variedi and include the translation of a lecture by 
Professor Williani James on “ Human Energy," while 
others deal with Socialism, Pragmatism," and the 


moral teaching of the Chinese philosoplier Chuang- 
Tse. 

Fotograpfua Artistica ('Furin) continues to maintain 
a high level of artistic excellence, and each number 
contains numerous photographic illustrations repro- 
duced by various processes. 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

In the two current fortnightly issues of Nuesira 
Tiempo there are three articles which give proof of 
some social '‘jir.-gress in Sjxiin. One concerns the 
youthful offender, and advocates a more rational 
method of dealing with him. Reformatories are 
recommended and other propositions are made, which 
mean that Spain is invited to walk in the path already 
traversed by England and the more progressive 
countries. ITie next one treats of the duties of sick 
persons. 'Phey must consent to isolation when suffer- 
ing from diseases that may be communicated to their 
fellows, tiiey should not marry if they are stricken with 
tuberculosis and similar maladies, and they must, 
generally sjx^aking, throw off their selfish considera- 
tions and permit themselves to be dealt with in such 
w'ays as the safety of their fellow-creatures renders 
necessary. 'Phe third contribution, “Freedom Taught 
by Free Teaching,” urges more liberty; more freedom 
in religious and other instruction, more liberty all 
round. ’Phose three subjects are not new in this 
country, but in Spain it is otherwise. The progressive 
tendency is becoming more manifest. 

In Espatla Modenta there is a contribution by Sr. 
Alix on the commercial policy of Spain. 'Phe writer 
traces the history of Free Trade, and arrives at the 
conclusion that it will not be suitable for Spain. 
Sr. Alix shows how little he knows about his subject 
when he says that even ( ireat Britain is changing her 
mind about Free T'rade. 

Revisia Contemporanea opens with an essay on 
political rights in the South American Republics, in 
w’hich much information is given concerning the 
various Constitutions. VV^’e are told that they all 
resixict the foreigner to a marked degree ; this is 
interesting, for in certain other countries it often 
hapx^ens that the “foreigner” gets anything but 
justice. 

The critical condition of the theatre in Spain is, 
according to another writer in the same review, due to 
what must be regarded as corrupt practices. Mediocre 
authors get their pieces accepted by “ influence,” to 
which word many meanings maybe attributed, and the 
claque has to work for all it is worth. Deceptive 
advertisements are issued, free tickets are given to fill 
the theatre, and every effort is made to cajole the 
public into paying for admission and in persuading 
the disappoint^ audience that it does not know its own 
mind and ought to be greatly pleased with the fare pro- 
vided for its delectation. As a result of these tricks to 
make money without giving value for it, the theatre in 
Spain is languishing alarmingly. 
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PEEP AHEAD. NAVAL WARFARE IN 1950— PERHAPS. 



The Book of the Month. 

THE AGE OF THE AIR-SHIP^: FACTS AND FANTASIES. 


I.— FACTS. 

“ aeroplane/’ said to me the Cierman Foreign 

Minister as we sat talking in the Foreign 
Office of Berlin, “ is the great unknown X of 
the future, of which we never lose sight for a moment.” 

'The aeroplane,” said Baron D. Aehrental, Minister- 
President of Austria-Hungary, “may revolutionise 
everything. Fleets, fortresses, frontiers -all the exist- 
ing armaments of the world may be rendered obsolete 
by its coming. If you wish for peace, persuade every 
parliament to grant a subvention every year for 
the im])rovement of the aeroplane.” “ The problem 
of aerial navigation,” said .\r. Franz Kossuth, Minister 
of Commerce of Hungary, “ was solved when it was 
disi:overed how to generate great power by an engine 
of light weight. 'There arc some details to be |)er- 
fei:ted, but the future of the aoroijlane is assured.” 
“ Why should 1 spend ^2,000,000,” asked the King 
of Italy, “ in building a huge ironclad which m.iy be 
wrecked by aeroplanes before it leaves harbour? ” 

M. Santos Dumont had preceded me at Rome, and 
it was confidently declared by engineering exjxirts 
that the air will be as full of aeroplanes in four or five 
)ears as the streets are to-day full of motor-cars. 
M. Philipixi, President of the Italian Aeronautical 
Society, whom I met in the antechamber of (^ucen 
Margherita, spoke with the most absolute confidence 
of the coming coiKjucst of the air. At the Hague 
Conference it will be proposed to forbid the use of 
air-ships as engines of war. A Bill was introduced 
into the Dutch Parliament this year forbiduing 
air-ships to fly over Dutch territory and providing 
legal penalties for any aerial navigator who did not 
obey a summons to dc.scend. Kvery where and always 
on my lour round EuroiJe I heard of the coming 
conquest of the air. At long last the unfeathered 
biped is about to contest the empire of the air with the 
feathered tribes which have hitherto monopolised it. 

The sporting offer of a London daily newspaper, of 
a large money prize for the first air-ship that flies from 
London to Manchester, has brought many competitors 
into the field. 'The American Government is reported 
to have bought the jealously-guarded secret of the 
Wright Brothers’ air-ship, wluch is said to have 
sailed thirty-five miles in circles with and against the 
wind. Sir Hiram Maxim has not been heard much 
of these last months, but he is confident of ultimate 
success. 

Already the new science is creating a literature and 
an industry. “ Ballooning and Aeronautics ” is the 
title of a shilling monthly illustrated record, the first 
number of which was issued in January by Guide and 

* '* Berlin— 'Bagdad. Daa deulsiehe Weltreich iia Zeitalter der Luftcehif- 
fithrt/* 1910-1991 (The German Kmjpire In the An of Airships). By Rudolf 
Bftftb. Stuttgait and Leipzig. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1907.. 


45i Grafton Street, 'Tottenham Court Road. Its 
advertisements arc even more significant than its 
literary contents. 'The Aero Club announces an exhi- 
bition of Model Flying Machines at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall from 6th to 13th April. The Aero 
Club Institute advertises for members at los. 6d. |)er 
annum. Various tailors advertise ballooning costumes. 
Aeronauts and balloon manufacturers advertise their 
places of business, promise to arrange balloon ascents 
for private parties, and announce that a special selec- 
tion of aneroids, barogra])bs, statuscopes, compasses, 
etc., arc kept in stock. ( 3 ne firm announces that it 
built an air-ship which lifted seven tons. Another 
firm advertises “ Caldret," which heats food without 
fire, and enables you to have your meals heated at a 
moment’s notice. 'There are advertisements of all 
manner of strange instruments- -meteorgra]»hs, hygro- 
meters, anemometers, evaporameters, actinoineters, 
pluviometers, anemo-cinemographs. The following 
{KTiodical.s devoted to the pursuit are already in exist- 
ence : — 

Aerophile (i4lhycar), i franc pi;i niDnth. 84, Faubourg 
Si. IIonort\ riiri>. 

75 c. per month. 4, (,)uai IVchcric, Lyon, 
bpiarlerly), 2 francs per annum. 14, Rue <ie 

llop ''.ufl, i‘aiis. 

V Atronautiifue (lolh ye.ir), 2 finncs 50 e. per .iniiuin. 
58, Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, Paris. 

lit' PAero'Chib (Swiss), 5 francs per annum (six’ 
numbers). Imprinierie Haller, Berne. 

ConquHc lie PAtr, fortnightly. 

Kevue Je P Aviation^ fortnightly. ' 

Jllustricrte . leremiui/sebe MUtheilungefi (German, F rench, and 
English), im n'.hly (loth year), 13s. yd. per annum. David 
Null, 57 -S 9 » 

Wiater Lufischtffer 12 kronen per annum, 

r, St. Annahof, Vienna. 

This list is incomplete, but so far as it goes it 
affords a hint as to the attention now being bestowed 
upon the subject. 

These are facts. Now for the fantasy. It is sup- 
plied by a (lerman romancer, Rudolf Martin by name, 
who, after scaring Europe by a ruthless exposure of 
Russian finance, has this year amused himself by 
taking a still more adventurous flight into the realm 
of imagination. His book, “ Berlin — Bagdad,” is a 
grotesque romance of the future, very absurd no doubt, 
but one which will help to whet curiosity as to the 
possibilities of the air-ship. 

IL— THE FANTASY OF- RUDOLF MARTIN. 

Here is an outline of this preposterous prophesy o 
things to come when men have achieved the conqu ‘ 
of the air. 

Germany’s future lies in the aik. 

On January ist, 1910, the German Genera! 
Admirals being assembled in Berlin to offer 
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Year’s greetings to their Sovereign, the Kaiser made 
them a sonorous si)eech on the transcendent import- 
ance of air-ships to the world in general and to the 
Cfcrman Empire in particular. The invention of the 
steerable motor air-ship, he declares, is only com- 
parable in importance to the discovery of gunpowder. 
Every Clerman army corps in .the future, he 
announces, is to have an air sailors’ brigade attached 
to it. 'Fhe Imperial C'hancellor had been ordered 
to demand the sum of ^1^500,000 to hasten 
the building of the German air - fleet. There 
must be 30,000 swift flying-machines for the trans- 
port of 30,000 infantry. Kriipp is to fit out 1,000 
flying-machines at once with artillery, and by means of 
the 400 transport air-shi[)s (Zeppelins) already ordereil 
it will be possible between the hours of twelve and 
three to transport from Germany 400,000 men into 
ICngland. “ Germany’s future,” concluded the 
EmiK^ror, “ lies in the air ! ” The history of the 
next twenty years is one long proof of his 
Majesty’s sagacity and foresight. , 

THE MUST OUEAT AIR-UAITTF.S. 

'Fhe year 1913 found Russia still muddling along 
in much the same way as in 1907. Omlinual 
revolutionary dropping, however, had worn away 
even the Ru.ssian governm<mlal stone ; and just wh(m 
the tension between the Farliaracmt and the i)eople 
was at breaking point the Jai)anese found a pretext 
for a (piarrel with Russia that they had been seeking 
since 1905, and the second Russo-Japanese war was 
declared (October, 1912). In March, 1 9 1 3, after a mur- 
derous battle in the desert of Gobi the whole Russian 
army capitulated, the Japanese battlc-air-ships, trans- 
port air-trains, and war-motors being altogether too 
much for them. Zei)pelin motor-air-ships drew the 
trains, and in reality decided the Japanese victory. 
'Fhis catastrophe made even the Russian worm to 
turn. “ Down with Tsarism ! ” is the universal cry. 
The Tsar and his family prepare to fly ; but had it 
not been for the kindness of the commander of the 
German tor|x;do flotilla, then at Oonstadt, >vho sent 
two battlc-air-ships to the rescue^ they would never 
have got away at all. 'Fhe hattle-air-ships Pomtrania 
and Westphalia y however, conveyed the [mi)erial family 
and all the Grand- Ducal families, with their suites, 
nearly 10,000 feet up into the air, and so to safety 
and oblivion. 

SUWAKOW, THE NAVOI.KON OF THE AIR. 

Russia at once declared herself a Republic. Next 
day she was split into two ('■overninents ; a fortnight 
later into twenty, plus ten indeiRjndent Stales. Civil 
war raged, the si'aftblds ran red with blood, and half 
the population was reduci'il to the verge of starva- 
tion. 'Filings might have gone on thus indefinitely 

M not a new Napoleon ilor.aparte, one Michael 

‘ varow, arisen, and induced Sacharow, the most 
'diirsty of the Russian Tribunes, to provide 
^ vith a flrst-closs air-fleet and put him in com- 
i it. Suwarow-Napoleon decided to begin 


his career of conquest by recoiKjuering ('entral Asia 
for Russia. In April, 1913, at twelve (midnight), 
therefore, he Fjft WTth the Russian air-fleet for 
Bokhara. At 5 a.m. the Emir was awakened by the 
noise of the first bomb from Suwarow’s battle-ship. 
In an hour the conquest of Bokhara was complete. 
With the Emir s wealth Suwarow in a year built an 
air-fleet of 40 battle-ships, 200 flying-machines, and 
12 transport air-trains. 'Fhe first use to which these 
were put was to reconcpier the Caucasus. Suwarow 
was fully alive to the immense possibilities opened up 
by aerial navigation. He introduced aerial transport 
and wireless telephony into the smallest villages and 
remotest mountain valleys. As for himself, he posi- 
tively lived in his air-ship. His flying-machine, 
heavier than air, was the fastest in the world ; and 
bis aluminium motor-air-ship, a Zeppelin, lighter than 
air, was a flying palace. 

250 MfI.ES AX HUL'R. 

Suwarow was President of the world-famous Aero- 
AiUo ('lub in Baku, whose air-races attracted crowds 
from all parts of the world. I’hese races, being 
generally in the direction of China, suggested to 
Suwarow the conquest of that Kmi)ire. In 1914 and 
1915 acroiuiutics made amazing progress. By 1915 
motor-air-ships had attained a speed of J87J to 250 
miles an hour. From Siiwarow’s air-ship station in 
Khokand, to Peking, was not quite 2,200 miles—a 
nice little aiMri[> of ten hours. So it came about that 
the summer of 1915 saw Michael Suwarow with three 
hattle-air-ships (one being a supplementary air-ship 
filled with benzoin and oil) and one Zeppelin air- 
train, hovering at 5,000 feet above the golden roofs of 
Peking. 1 .caning on thi; gilded aluminium bulwarks 
of his stately air-ship, he planned his conquest of the 
age-old Chinese Empire. 

THE AI R-RATTI.K-SHie. 

But this project had perforce to be postponed on 
account of the outbreak of the Russo-German war of 
1916. in the six years since the Kaiser’s stirring 
air-ship speech Germany had been steadily creating a 
superb aerial navy, till she was now the first aero-naval 
ix)wer in the world, France being the second. 

'Fhe war with Russia came about in this 
wise. Germany’s heart had long been wrung 
by the sorrows of the three Republics of Poland, 
Lithuania, and Ruthenia in their struggle with Russia. 
'Fhe subject had come up more than once in 
the British Parliament also, and Mr. Geoffrey Drage, 
the Prime Minister, had promised to intervene, if 
]X)ssiblc. Meanwhile Russia, knowing things could 
not continue as they were, piled battle-air-ship on 
battlc-air-ship. One great advantage of such ships 
over the old-fashioned ty{lx; was their extreme cheap- 
ness, a first-class Zeppelin air-cruiser in 1915 only 
costing 5,000, and being capable of carrying 600 
men. On the 19th April, 1916, therefore, diplomatic 
relations ceased between Germany and Russia. 
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AIR-SHIPS V. INFANTRY. 

Suwarow at the outbreak of hostilities was in 
Warsaw. He at once ordered five battle-ships up 
aloft, at varying heights. Presently he sent up his 
air-fleet to cruise about and make reconnaissances at 

29.500 feet, for which of course they had to carry 
proper air-oxidising plant. The look-out air-ships 
f^roni time to time announced that various German 
ail -fleets were to be seen scurrying about in 
difterent directions. These fleets rained down 
torpedoes and bombs on the Russian infantry, 
slaughtering masses of them; while the Russian 
field-guns were powerless to harm a single 
German air-vessel, more especially as the German 
officers kept their ships well above the Russian fire- 
zone. Generally the (lerman air-ships sailed at 6,500 
to 9,000 feet above the ground, only descending to 

4.500 feet when they found themselves directly above 
a Russian regiment on the march. Then they took 
up positions at some distance ajiart along the line of 
march, and poured down fearful discharges of bombs 
and torpedoes on the luckless soldiers beneath, 
destroying whole companies at a time. Even if a 
stray shot did reach one of the Zepjielins of 100,000 
cubic metres gas-burden and make a hole in three or 
four gas-balloons, what did that matter? There 
were 150 of these gas-balloons, every one independent 
of all the others. Even a hole or two in the aluminium 
itself had no effect. 

AIR-SHIPS* RAID ON BKRLIN. 

Meanwhile Suwarow was planning a bold enter- 
prise. This was nothing more nor less than the 
bombardment of Berlin before sunrise the next 
morning. An air-fleet on the defensive, as he well 
knew, is “nonsense.** Naval air-tactics are cssen 
tially offensive, and will ever remain .so. 'Fherf fore, 
leaving young Kuropatkin in charge at Warsaw, 
Suwarow ordered all lights in or near the city to be 
put out at ten o’clock, and in the thick darkness 
twenty battle-air-ships went up every two minutes, 
besides three transport air-trains full of ammunition 
and benzoin. They went 7 ’id Petersburg, so as to 
mislead any German air-fleets which might catch sight 
of them. The admiral’s flag-ship (or what corre- 
sponded to it) was the Tifiis, an aluminium battle- 
air-ship of the latest pattern. Suwarow's sitting-room 
was nearly as laige as the admiral’s cabin on an old- 
fashioned sea battle-ship. Every window was defended 
by cannon, and the whole place bristled with torpe- 
does. All the airships comiuunicated with one 
another by wireless telegraphy, which was absolutely 
necessary in order to dodge the enemy’s air-cruisers. 
The giants of Suwarow’s fleet were 9,843 feet long 
and 120,000 cubic metre gas-burden. The battle- 
front of the fleet was nearly four miles long, although 
there were only twenty air-ships. 

THB AIR BATTLE ABOVE BERLIN. 

Presently the sun rose. The 7 \/lis, with Suwarow 
on the bridge, finally reviewed air-fleet before 


beginning the attack on Berlin. There was no time 
to be lost, for far away the German air-fleet of one 
hundred and twenty-five ships was already sighted. 
Somehow or other they had got wind of Suwarow’s 
movements. Just then a shrapnel shell nearly hit the 
Other air-ships telegraphed that their alu- 
minium hulls were pierced ; but no harm was done. 
Then suddenly a torpedo from the Caucasus hit the 
aluminium hull of a gigantic German battle-air-ship. 
'Fhere was a fearful explosion, and the proud air-ship 
sank rapidly, Meanwhile the Russians hailed shots 
on the German ships. Four German air-ships tried to 
rise, but sank riddled with shots, and those of their 
crews who had not their fall-lifebelts 011 were smashed 
to pieces. In a few moments almost all the one 
hundred and twenty-five German air-ships were struck 
with torpedoes. They could not rise, but as many as 
were able fled in all directions, about five going 
towards ISerlin. 'i'he Russians pursued them, firing 
all the time. 

THE BOMBARDMENT OF BERLIN. 

Then, at a sign from Suwarow, fifty of the Russian 
ships assembled for the bombardment of Berlin. With 
lightning speed they distributed themselves over the 
city, the Tt/iis with Suwarow taking up its post af 

6,500 feet over the Imperial residence. Torpedoes 
and bombs rained down. Thousands .soon lay dead or 
grievously wounded. The living meanwhile scuttled in 
every direction. I’he great Alexander Barracks was 
destrcAyed by torpedoes, and its inmates annihilated. 
The railway stations were reduced to heaps of ruins. 
Nearly all the military trains were cannonaded. In 
fact, nothing of Berlin would have been left at the 
end of half an hour had not two great columns of 
air-ships come rushing up. Up shot the Russian 
ships; but it was too late. A German shrapnel 
struck the Tifiis, and she sank rapidly. Suwarow, 
however, jumped out, having his fall-lifebelt on. The 
little battle-ship threw him a rope, which, when 
he had nearly reached the earth, he managed to catch. 
A strong pull, and he was on board her. But she, 
too, was badly hit, and was sinking fast. The 
a giant of the* air, was telephoned to (wirelessly), and 
took him on board by a spring-bridge. Then, pop ! 
she is away 16,500 feet up in the clouds, going at . 
such a pace that none of the German ships can pos- 
sibly come up with her. A few hours afterwards she has 
landed Suw^arow in the Pamir Mountains, and before 
the sun has risen next morning over the Himalayas 
all the other air-ships of the line are safely at home in 
the Pamirs also. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE IN 1930. 

Suwarow retires to his wonderful air-ship station in 
the inaccessible fastnesses of the Pamirs, and there 
plans future conquests, but for the present lies very 
low and says nothing. He has married a daughter 
of the Emir- of Boklmra, and .the two take many agree- 
able little jaunts together in a private air-ship-de-luxe. 
Communication wi& the outer world is kept up by 
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wireless telegraphy and telephony ; and air-ships come 
every day from Central Asia and India with all sorts 
of provisions. Suwarow is immensely busy. Not 
only is he perfecting air-ships, but his aerial fortifica- 
tions are slowly overcoming the protection afforded 
in the past to British India i)y the Himalayan chain. 
He also has his eye constantly on China as well as on 
India. 

'Fhe German lunjjeror, duly victorious, concludes 
the Peace of Warsaw (xMay loth, 1916). A Pan- 
German Empire becomes daily more desirable ; and 
shortly after the declaration of Peace the draft of an 
Austro-Cierman Commonwealth is published. Peters- 
burg, Warsaw, and Kielf soon beg for its protection. 
Two days before the signing of the treaty of J’eac e, 
the Kaiser had agreed in the name of this Common- 
wealth to take the Sultan, the whole Balkan Peninsula, 
and Greece under his protection. A huge Imperial 
Parliament —the Staatentag- -displaces the former 
humble Reichstag. It is amazing with what Avisdom 
this vast Empire is governed. 'Phe whole (Common- 
wealth, from Hamburg to Bussorah on the Persian 
Gulf, is united in a vast Customs Union. Air- 
ships and flying-machines had long made 
mock of customs and tariffs by facilitating the 
smuggling in vast (quantities of all manner of 
articles, both luxuries and necc.ssarics. Air cargo- 
ships could already carry u]) to a hundred tons. In 
remote districts of the 'I'urkish Empire the Albanians 
and Bedouins had long been selling everything dirc^ct 
to tramp air-ships, which smuggled the goods into the 
different countries ; so that the taking off of customs 
duties was rather a necessity than a virtue. Innumer- 
able benefits flowed from the formation of the Austro- 
Gcrman Commonwealth upon all the lands included 
under its beneficent sway. 

4,000,000 AIK-.SAILOKS. 

In 1930 the German Empire reached from Berlin 
to Bagdad, and beyond. In the fourteen years after 
the Peace of Warsaw civili.sation in the German 
Empire had advanced more than in the preceding 
1,400 years. Nowhere were the changes more 
amazing than in Mesopotamia, where truly the desert 
was blo.ssoming like the rose. Here, as elsewhere in 
this polyglot Empire, were to be found thousands of 
German teachers. It was (quite easy to keep up the 
vast supply of them, as they were only a few hours by 
air-ship from home, atid as every year they and their 
families were conveyed home free by a stately air- 
liner for a two-months’ holiday. 'Polerance was the 
guiding principle of the Commonwealth. German, 
though taught, did not stamp out the other languages. 
In December, 1930, the (Commonwealth numbered 
n 5,000,000 souls. 'J'here were three standing armies 
— land, marine, and air — of 17,000,000 men, the most 
important of which was the 4,000,000 trained air- 
sailors. Moreover, the young German idea was dili- 
gently educated in the importance of the air-ship, and 
almost every boy wanted to be in the air-sailors’ divi- 


sion of his regiment. Suwarow since 1917 had been 
'1 sar of Russia, which, in spite of losses, was still one of 
the greatest' world-Powers. Finland had joined hands 
with Sweden. The Peace of Tomsk (1916) gave to 
Japan all Siberia (.*ast of the Yenesei, which kept that 
Power quiet. France meanwhile seemed to be look- 
ing on ; Italy, lost in amazement ; and the British 
lion either lashing his tail or inarticulate with rage. 

CROSSINlj THK ATLANTIC IN TEN HOURS. 

Wireless telephony and aerial navigation have made 
the United States and the pan-German Common- 
wealth much better acquainted with each other. 
Although the number of Hamburg- American liners is 
much greater than before, and they have not stood 
still in the matter of improvements, yet most travellers 
now cross the ^yiantic by air-ship. There are, how- 
ever, still a certain number of conservative old fogies 
who prefer some other method of locomotion to 
flying along up aloft at 250 miles an hour. The 
time of an air-journey varies, but between Bremen and 
New York is generally from ten to twenty hours. The 
be.st liner takes five days. With increased speed, liner 
collisions had become more fre(iuent, and the rarity 
of these accidents on air-ships is a great argument in 
their favour. In 1930 the air-ships-de-luxe of the 
Hamburg-Ainerican line have reached 180,000 cubic- 
metre gas-burden, with 300 separate gas balloons and 
eight to twelve motors. They can carry more than 1,000 
passengers. I’he great aluminium air-ships can not 
only fly but also floa^ the reason for this being that 
they may be able to assist sea-vessels in distress, if 
ncc^d be. Moreover, .should any air-ship itself be in 
distress, it can at once summon another to its aid by 
wireless telephony. With all its comfort, a fiist-class 
air-ship* de-luxe carrying 1,000 passengers cost.^ only 
;^2 50,000 —a fourth of the price of a fast liner. By 
air-ship, doing it in ten to twenty hours, the pa.ssagc to 
America costs, first class, food and all included, only 
;^io per person. 

coN.suMPrroN cureu. 

Moreover, air-ship voyages across the ocean are 
extraordinarily healthful. Most air-ships-dc-luxe of 
the Hamburg-American line would, for 10 per cent, 
of the qiassage money extra, sail by the upper air 
(9,843 to 16,400 feet). Some ships would even go 
much higher, for very soon after the coming of steer- 
able air-ships it had been di.scovered that a stay of from 
twelve to twenty hours at a height of 19,000 to 20,000 
feet was a certain cure for tuberculosis. I'hose 
threatened with consumption are therefore sent to 
spend several days or weeks in an air-ship cruising 
about at between 16,000 and 18,000 feet above the 
ocean. 

BERLIN TO BAGDAD BY AIR-SHIP. 

Nothing gives a better notion of the wisdom and 
beneficence of German Imperial Government and the 
changes which have been brought about by the 
coming of the air-ship than a journey taken in 1930 
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on the air-ship-de-luxe, Mecca^ by a party of Germans, 
Americans, and Englishmen. She left Berlin at 
10 a.m. for Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf, vitl Bagdad. 
She was one of the most elegant air-ships of the 
Ifamburg-American line, so luxuriously fitted up that 
she could only carry eighty passengers, so that travel- 
ling by her was, of course, remarkably dear, three 
times as dear as by ordinary air-ship. Prom Berlin to 
Bagdad by the Mecca cost ;^i5 ; on an ordinary air- 
ship it cost first-class and jQz 10s. second-class. 
'Phe distance of over 2,000 miles was covered in 
eleven hours. By electric railway it could not be done 
in less than twenty-one hours, and cost ;^*2o. 

NEWS BY WIRELESS TEI.EPKONY. 

On board the Mecca half the travellers were Ameri- 
cans, and the rest mostly (German officers, who, being 
with their families, had not gone by the troop-air-ship. 
Five or six times an hour th(i latest Berlin Stock 
Exchange news comes by wireless telephony. At 
luncheon-time by the same means the most interesting 
items are communicated from the Berlin and Viennese 
midday papers. The wireless telephone prints every- 
thing clearly on paper in the air-ship, l.ke the old- 
fashioned telegraph used to do. A rumour arrives 
that German women are to be allowed to sit in the 
Staatentag. They already have the vote, which, by 
the way, has been very bad for the Social Democrats. 
'Phe German officers think the (Chancellor can 
hardly be foolish enough to allow them in 
the Staatentag. Meanwdiile the air-ship speeds 
on over the Black Sea. Down below there 
are whole groups of flying-machines, at about 
3,200 feet above the sea, going towards Constan- 
tinople. Being telephoned to, the fliers reply in 
English that they are having a jaunt from Egypt to 
the Crimea vid Constantinople and back again. The 
Mecca descends to talk to them, and they prove to be 
Americans, many of the machines having only one 
young girl on board. An American on the Mecca^ one 
Mr. White, the Standard Oil Company director, relates 
how his two daughters travelling with him, aged 
eighteen and twenty, had together already driven a 
flying-machine from New York to San Francisco, and 
how every day they did little runs like that from the 
Crimea to Constantinople and back. 

PICNICKING AT THE NORTH POLE. 

His wife, he says, was the first woman to set foot 
on the North Pole, fifteen years ago. At that time 
the newspapers still lecorded every visit to the North 
Pole. This, of course, was no longer possible, as in 
summer hundreds of i)er.sons, especially Americans, 
visited it every day in air-ships and flying-machines. 
Mr. White’s daughters had had two picnics there 
already, and the last time had also visited the 
Magnetic Pole, the way to which the captain of the 
air-ship remembered, having been there once before, a 
fortunate circumstance, since the compass was useless, 
doing nothing but whirl round and round. In 
American sporting circles, according to the Miss 


Whites, it was only a visit to the South Pole which 
was now thought anything of, and then only because 
its great distance from New York made it rather 
inaccessible. Mrs. White had only been there once, 
and thought it a delightful place. The following year 
the members of the New York Sport ("lub meant to 
build a comfortable club-house at the North Pole, 
and to celebrate its opening they proposed great 
air-ship races between the North and the South Poles. 
The comptititors were only to stop on the way ten 
times, at places agreed upon beforehand. It was 
becoming highly necessary to have a proper club- 
house and restaurant at the North Pole, because of 
the crowd of picnicke rs, who never swept or tidied up 
nt all, so that the place was becoming nothing but a 
heap of empty champagne bottles. 

THE PARADISE OF MESOPOTAMIA. 

During the journey the Americans have 
time to gaze willi admiration on the won- 
derfully fertile and verdant plains of Asia Minor> 
now one vast garden of cotton plantations and 
other crops. Irrigation works are everywhere. 
Mesopotamia, under German rule, has become a para- 
dise. And Babylon is another ! “Is not this great 
Babylon ? has now quite another meaning. The two 
provinces together have 12,000,000 inhabitants. As 
for the Sultan, instead of being an impecunious 
monarch, about whom everyone delighted to say rude 
th.ings, he has become the richest sovereign in the 
world, enjoying the utmost consideration. The day 
after the arrival of the party in Bagdad they charter a 
number of excellent flying-machines (which, by all 
but nervous old ladies and gentlemen, are much 
preferred to staid gas-borne air-ships), and go 
off to see the beauty of the land. Bagdad, 
from a distance, positively bristles with public 
and private air-ship landing-stages. Never before 
had even the Americans seen such a number 
and variety of air-vessels. Many of these lay from 
3,200 to about T 2,000 feet above the town, for in 
summer many persons slept up aloft in their air-ships. 
Many others slipped over to the Taurus Mountains 
to sleep, or spend a few hours daily. In the height 
of summer the whole ]X)pulation lived in the high 
mountains. 

BERLIN IN 1930. 

Berlin, the capital of this great empire, has in 1930 
a population of six millions. In Berlin in 1930 there 
were more air-vessels than in 1907 there were motor- 
cars. Flying-machines and air-ships arc subjected 
to strict regulations. Drivers of them must pass an 
examination, and tens of thousands had done so. 
Within the city radius it is strictly forbidden to sail 
over the houses in flying-machines, and even air-shipa 
must keep a proper distance. The air-police preserve 
order in the air, and are a terror to aerial evil-doers, 
whom they spy out from incredible distances. It is 
useless for the transgressor to dash up into higher 
regions ; he will only find there more air-police ready 
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to pounce upon him. In all directions there are 
roads free from houses, which are, of course, flying- 
ship-tracks. Numbers of the Berlin citizens live in 
Thuringia and the Hartz Mountains, and spend Satur- 
day to Monday on top of the Jungfrau. 

Season-tickets by air-ships cost only a third 
of what the railway tickets liad cost. Heligoland 
has become so Hivourite a Saturday-to-Monday and 
picnic resort that it is absolutely invisible for the air- 
ships, and you have to wait an hour to an hour and 
a-half before being able to land. 

In Berlin it must be nearly pitch-dark because of the 
crowds of flying-machines, air-trains, commercial and 
other ai r-ships. Four colossal towers in the four directions 
of the compass stand outside Berlin. They are police 
and military observation posts, from which day and 
night photographs are constantly taken of the heavens, 
so that the approach of all^air-ships to Berlin is at once 
known, for air-pirates have sometimes been rather a 
nuisance, even descending on villas in the dead ot 
night and stealing the air-ships. In the (lerman 
Commonwealth 10,000 air-ships were launched in 

1930- 

HAXOINO-OARDKNS. 

In 1907 Berlin still bristled with telegraph wires, 
and even the railway lines were cumbered up with 
them. In 1930 those have vanished. Every house 
has two poles for wireless telephony. E.xpress letters 
and f)arcels go by express air-ships. 'Fhe London 
morning papers arrive by the second post. On 
Sunday afternoon, instead of every railway and tram 
being packed to sutfocalion, the Berlinese go com- 
fortably about in their air-sllips. They take great 
delight also in their four hanging-gardens, on pon- 
toons built of steel and aluminium, suspended from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet above the city. Each garden has 
a motor-track, cycle-tracks, tennis-courts, and little 
look-out towers. In winter they are turned into 
skating-rinks, and are even used for ski-ing. In the 
suburbs curious tower-like excrescences may be 
observed on the roofs of the villas. These are 
the dwelling-places of the flying-machines. Bank 
managers, artists, and deputies can fly straight from 
their own roofs into the country. In the grounds of 
many villas may be found, instead of stables, a lofty 
erection in which to house the aluminium air-ship. 
All the hospitals also have specially fltted-up 
air-ships. 

A GERMAN ULTIMATUM. 

Holland and Antwerp, feeling rather lonely, have 
asked to be gathered to the all-embracing arms of 
Germania. Switzerland, up to the present outside 
the German Empire, is important, because the Alps 
form the only possible aerial jumping-off place for 
Morocco. Great deliberations take place accordingly 
at Berlin, the result of which is that France is offered 
the remains of Belgium, and England the Congo, in 
return for which they are to declare their approval 
of the incorporation of Holland, her colonies, and 


Flemish Belgium, and also of Switzerland as an inde- 
pendent State like 'Furkey, in the German Common- 
wealth. Morocco and Persia are to be taken over 
and administered by Germany for the benefit of the 
world. The British Ambassador, however, cannot 
agree to the German Chancellor s proposals, especi- 
ally as regards Switzerland and Persia. There- 
upon the German Ambassador replies that if Germany 
cannot do what she has made uj) her mind to do with 
Great Britain’s approval, she will do it without. 
Mobili.sation of the German air-fleet will begin at 
once. The German air-navy is superior to the British 
ami French combined. The Kaiser’s transj)ort-air- 
ships can land 2,000,000 soldiers in England within 
three hours. 'Phey can keep their air-ships for the 
upper air strata only, and tackle the British aerial- 
fighting forces in the lower strata with their 4,000,000 
flying-machines, each of which is so heavily armoured 
that one shot will sink a British battle-ship of the 
Prince of Wales type (a great advance on the old- 
fiishioned Dreadnou^^/it), Moreover Suwarow, Tsar 
of Russia, it is pointed out, will profit by the occasion 
to fetch 2,000,000 Russians from the Pamirs in forty- 
eight hours and concpicr India. After the war with 
Britain, Germany will, with regret, be forced to let 
Russia keep India. She herself will be content with 
Egypt, South Africa, and British East Africa. Japan 
can l^ve all of China that she can get ; and the 
United States shall have Canada if they like. Will 
the British Ambassador l».‘t the German .Ambassador 
have an answer by one o’clock ? 

THE CDXC^UESr OF INDIA, 

The Briti.sh Ambassador took his leave at 10 a.m. 
By 11.30 the reply of the British Government was 
received, accepting the ( 3 ongo State, and agreeing to 
all the annexations w^hich (iermany proposed. At the 
same time Great Britain humbly enquired how far a 
mutual understanding was possible between herself and 
Germany as to their respective interests. Germany, 
therefore, gets Switzerland, which soon has the good 
sense to appreciate the Fatherland at its true worth. 
Air-ships and flying-machines now sprint through the 
air from the Jungfrau and the other high Swiss peaks 
into Morocco, where torpedoes and bombs speedily 
instil wholesome awe and order into the Moors. 
Suwarow, with 400,000 transport-air-ships and 800,000 
flying-machines, sails off from the Pamirs on a glorious 
coi iquering expedition to I ndia, and by eight o’clock next 
morning is proclaimed Emperor of India in Calcutta. 
The English make but the feeblest resistance, and 
apply to Germany for her intervention to save India. 
They have already applied to the Mikado, who replies 
that to his great sorrow he was just then too busy 
to be able to help John Bull. (N.B. — He has been 
told by Germany that .she will respect his Chinese 
conquests, so that he is now in China conquering away 
for dear life.) Germany at first politely excuses 
herself also, but offers, should the British natiotv^ 
consent to liand over her British South African 
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possessions from the Cape almost to Cairo, to 
reinstate British rule in India, as before. 'Fhe 
consent of Parliament to (k^rmany’s proposal on 
these generous conditions being easily obtained, the 
two nations proceed to draw up a convention rcsi)ect- 
ing their mutual interests. 

HI.— WHAl' IT AM. COMES TO. 

The fantastic imagination of Mr. Martin is not very 
helpful to a consideration of the real question at issue. 
That the air-ship is coming, and will come to stay, 
may be taken for granted. But will it abolish war ? 
Will it not merely add to human ciiiarrels a new horror 
by making another element the snne of conflict? The 
question is one which will have to be debated at 
the Hague. 

The possibility of using the air as a base of attack 
was gravely considered by the Hague Conference in 
1899. The Russian (jovernment proposed that the 
Pow’crs should forbid the dropping of projectiles and 
explosives from balloons. It was argued that the 
diferent methods at present in use for injuring an 
enemy wcre'(iuitc sufficient, and that in the interest of 
humanity the extension of the area of warlike opera- 
tions from the land and the sea to the air ought to be 
laid under the interdict of civili.sation. After a good 
deal of discussion, it was decided to agree upon the 
following declaration : — 

'rhe conlniclirig lN>wfrs agree in pn>liil)it, for a term of five 
years, the launching (»f piOJ<•clile^ and explosives from balloons 
or by other new methods of a biniilar nalure. 

It was at first proposed that the interdict should he 
perpetual, but Great Britain, France, and Roumania 
insisted upon limiting it to a term of five years. Ulti- 
mately, on the suggestion of the United States, the 
limited interdict vras accepted for the sake of securing 
unanimity. The result is that as the five years ex- 
pired in 1 904 there is at present no interdict on aerial 
w’arfare, 

'Fhe Dutch general who drew up the report of the 
sub-commission on the subject drew a harrowing 
picture of a balloon dropping infernal engines charged 
with asphyxiating or soyioritic gases in the midst of 
troops Oil the field of battle. Such proceedings, he 
declared, i)assed the limits of legitimate warfare. 
“ It was a kind of perfidy,” he exclaimed. “ Let us 


be chivalrous even in the way in which we make 
war.” The decision ultimately arrived at, according 
to Captain Oozicr, was taken humanitarian 
reasons alone.” But he proceeds somewhat illogically 
to add that it was founded upon the opinion that 
“ balloons as they now exist form such an uncertain 
means of injury that they cannot be used with any 
accuracy,” and that “ the limitation of the interdict to 
five years preserves lilicrty of action under changed 
circumstances w'hich may be produced by the progress 
of invention ” ! 

' It is tolerably certain that it will be proposed to 
renew the interdict. Unanimity will be difficult to 
obtain, and the interdict will be still more difficuJt to 
enforce. 

One thing is certain. Whatever may be the direct 
effect of the aeroplane on existing armaments, they 
will dry up one of the great sources of revenue by 
which existing armaments are maintained. There is 
not a single modern State which does not derive a 
great part of its revenue from Customs dutie.s which 
are levied at its frontiers. But whatever else the 
aeroplane may do or may fail to do, one thing is 
certain, it will wipe out frontiers. 1 o prevent smug- 
gling at prest'nt entails an enormous expense on ever; 
nation. To prevent smuggling after the advent of the 
aeroplane will be impossible. We raise nearly thirteen 
millions every year by duties on tobacco and nearly 
half as much on spirits and other commodities of 
comparatively small weight and bulk. (.)lhcr nations, 
who-;, tariffs cover almost every commodity used by 
man, w'ould be in a still more evil case. Nor can 
any extension of the coastguard service prevent 
the introduction of goods unsujxjrvised by the 
Customs. 

Of course, goods of immense w'eight and bulk will 
remain the prey of the tariff-maker. But light goods, 
valuable goods, will come by air-ship. There is not 
a treasury in Europe which will not be brought to 
the door of bankruptcy at the very time when, if war 
is to continue, the need for an enormous new 
expenditure on the aeroplane fleet wdll become 
imperative. 

Hence I am disposed to regard the aeroplane as 
the probable instrument of one of the most beneficent 
of all revolutions— the Abolition of War. 
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The spring publishing season has opened well, and I 
am aljle to select from the shelves of the Bookshop a 
more than usually interesting parcel of books for a 
month’s reading. 'I'lie more serious books that 
should at least be glanced at, if you would keep 
abreast of the times, inc lude the following do/cn 
volumcis. Most of them deserve careful jK:rusal 
instead of the hurried scam|)er that too freciucntly 
takes the place of reading in these busy days : - 

From Workhouse to Woslininslor. Ocorge Haw. 

Mark T'wain on Christian Science. (See t'haractrr Sketch.) 

The New Theology. Rev. R. J. Caiiiphell. 

The Siibslaiice of Faith. Sir (Jliver Lodge. 

From Naboth’s Vineyard. General Ihitler. 

Life and Labour in India. Yusuf Ali. 

The Truce in the East. B. L. P. Weale. 

The Whirlpool of Europe. A. K. and luhel l\)l<juhoun. 

Italy of the Italians. Helen Zimmern. 

Life of l..orcl Chesterfield. W. H. Craig. 

Beside Still Waters. .A. C. Benson. 

Carlyle and the London library. 

• It is a fact of some significance that two of the 
most popular of the above books deal with quc.stions 
of theology. Both Mr. Campbcirs and Sir (Oliver 
Lodge's books have been in great demand, and have 
already run through several editions. 

KKOM WORKHOUSE TO WKSIMINSTER. 

The most interesting and entertaining biography of 
the month has been Mr. (icorge Haw's life-story of 
Will Crooks, labour member of Parliament for Wool- 
wich. It is an intensely human narrative, enlivened 
with an abundance of witty retorts and humorous 
stories. Mr. Crooks has won his way to the front 
rank of public life by his sterling qualities, his prac- 
tical common sense, and his gift of native humour. 
He was horn in a one-room tenement, he knew what 
starvation and the workhouse were like as a child, he 
grew up to manhood on the threshold of the casual 
ward, and he exjxjrienced all the harrowing vicissi- 
tudes of fortune that fall to the lot of the poor. He 
has tramped many a long day in a vain and heart- 
breaking .search for work. He was born one of the 
people, and it is his boast that he has not risen from 
the ranks, but by deliberate choice has remained a 
poor man in the service of the poor. The story of his 
early struggles is largely told in his own words, as 
recorded by Mr. Haw. A genial humour plays over 
the whole narrative, a welcome relief to the harslier 
asi)ccts of the story. The ready and kindly sympathy 
of the man is made apparent in a score of humorous 
incidents and anecdotes which will provide the reader 
with much hearty laughter. Yet they will leave on his 
mind a deeper and more lasting impression than pages 
of solemn exposition. Take as an instance the witty 
retort by which he silenced the objections raised to 
giving the L.C.C. park attendants a living wage. He 
was complaining that one of them received no more 


than 13s. a week. “The man's not worth more,” 
shoiit€Hl a member ; “ he's got a wooden leg.” “ Yes, 
but he's not got a wooden stomach,” was Mr. Crooks’ . 
prompt reply. This biography of the most typical of 
luiglish labour representatives will, I hope, shortly 
appear in a cheap edition, so that men of Mr. Crooks' 
own class may have the opportunity of buying it. 
(Cassell. 306 pp. 6s.) 

THE r.ATEsr “new thecm.ogy.” 

In theology two books have appeared during the 
month which are in some respects closely allied and 
in others present a striking contrast. The popularity 
of Rev. R. J. Campbell and the tremendous advertise- 
ment he has received through recent controversy 
have already caused a great rush on his iVe 7 i> Theology 
(("hapman and 1 1 all. 264 pp. 6s.). It would be unfair 
to the writer to treat his work as a serious theological 
treatise. It is rather a conversational popularisation 
of a great variety of conclusions which Mr. Campbell 
has swept together from a wide course of miscellaneous 
reading, and endeavoured to fit into the categories of a 
popular Hegelianism or a modified Monism. The 
style throughout is marked with an air of aggressive 
certitude that makes one repeat the wish of an old 
critic that he might 1)0 as sure of anything as the author 
is of everything. So the writer is betrayed at times 
into what devout readers of the old school can only 
regard as flij)pancy. He tells us, for example, that 
Milton himself did not believe in “ man's first dis- 
obedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree.” He 
airily dismisses Paul's gospel of justification by faith 
as “ an unbelievable proposition.” He even forgets 
himself so far as to speak of the author of the 
Fourth 0 )spel as “ an exceedingly able writer.” As 
to the substance of his new theology, Mr. Campbell 
explains that he means by that phrase “ a re-statement 
of the essential truth of the Christian religion in 
terms of the modern mind,” or a re-articulation of its 
fundamentals in terms of the immanence of God. 
Religion he defines as the soul reaching forth to the 
great, mysterious whole of things. “ Everyone believes 
in God if he believes in his own existence.” “ The 
whole cosmic process is one long incarnation and 
uprising of the being of God, from itself to itself.” 
Mr. Campbell frankly confcsNi s that “ in strict logic he 
can find no place for the freedom of the will.” Evil 
is the negative of good ; sin is the opposite of love, 
therefore selfishness. There is no Fall, only the 
coming of a finite creation into being, and a gradual 
and unmistakable rise. Just as Mr. Campbell can find 
no logical place for freedom of the will, he has “ no 
category for ” Jesus. Any human being who lives a 
life of i)crfect love is divine; so Jesus is divine. He 
makes the following distinction : Unitarians declared 
Jesus was man, and not God ; Trinitarians, that he 
was God and man ; the oldest Christian thought and 
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the New Theology agree in regarding Him as God in 
man. “ The Eternal Christ is ‘‘ the God who is 
eternally man,” the ideal which was revealed in 
Jesus. Mr. Campbell repudiates the Virgin birth 
of Jesus as a hindrance to spiritual religion. And so on. 
The book will probably clear away some traditional 
errors that still linger in the minds of the ignorant. It 
may serve to rouse in multitudes of iniinstructed minds 
the enthusiasm with which the youthful student|h^f 
philosophy supposes he has found in the system of 
Hegel an entire explanation of the rationality of the 
universe, liut a serious basis for the ethical and reli- 
gious life of to-day will have to cut deeper into the 
rock of reality. 

SIR OLIVER LODi;E*S CATECHISM. 

For reverence, dignity, and a faith that has 
faced the deep tragedies of human experience one 
turns to Sir Oliver Lodge’s Substance of Faith Allied 
with Science (Methuen. 136 pp. 2s. 6d.). All that 
is positive, and a great deal more, in Mr. Campbell’s 
book is put by the Frinripalof liirrningham University 
in a form that is neither truculent nor irritating, but 
throughout imbued with the reverent humility of the 
true scientific explorcM-. Though there is so much 
akin between the two writers, the most devoted 
adherent of traditional authority, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, could read Sir Oliver’s book with edifi- 
cation, while Mr. Campbell’s would perpetually grate 
and repel. Sir Oliver puts his teaching in the form 
of a catechism, with notes attached, which begins with 
the Ascent of Man and ends with the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Kingdom of Heaven. His leaning towards 
Monism is not obtruded. His emphasis on will and 
character is unqualified. His definition of sin is that 
it is the deliberate and wilful act of the free agent 
who sees the better and chooses the worse, llis 
creed may be given : — 

I lielicvc in one Infinite nn<l Kteriial Being, a guiding and 
loving Father, in whom all things consi.st. 

I believe that the Divine Nature L specially revealed to man 
through Jesus Christ our laird, who lived and taught and 
sulTercfl in Palestine 1900 years ago, and has since lieen 
worshipped by the Christian Church as the iminorial Son ut 
God, the Saviour of the world. 

I belibve that the Holy Spirit is ever ready to help us along 
the Way towards Goodness and Truth ; that prayer is a means 
of communication between man and God ; and that it is our 
privilege through faithful service to enter into the Tafe Eternal, 
the Communion of Saints, and the Peace of God. 

SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE WAR. 

From Naboth's Vineyard (Chapman. 5s. net) is 
the appropriate title of a collection of letters written 
from South Africa by the statesman and soldier who 
in vain endeavoured to save Ahab Chamberlain and 
Jezebel Milner from their felonious conspiracy 10 
possess themselves of the inheritance of Naboth. 
General Butler is a brilliaift writer, -and he has the 
seeing eye which is seldom absent from a sympa- 
thising heart. It would be well if every elector who 
voted for the ‘‘Candidates of Cain” at the Khaki 
Election could be made to read the description which 


General Butler gives of the scat of war as he found it 
after the war. His advice is that we should stop the 
meddling of Downing Street in the afiairs of South 
Africa, and should pay our just debts and officers’ notes, 
that the capital should be shifted from Johannesburg 
to Cape 'Pown, and responsible government estab- 
lished with a full, free, just, and equitable franchise 
system. He thinks 00,000,000 might be properly 
written ofi' the over-r.api tali sod value of mining 
shares. The country will look up if it is left to 
itself, and Whites, Boers, and Blacks are left to arrive 
at a modus 'xnvendi without the intervention of the 
Bounder, who, as General Butler truly says, has been 
the curse of the country, and will continue to plague 
it until he has been beneficently exterminated by the 
malarial mosquito who conveys the contagion of 
“ black water ” from the blacks to the white man. 

A CHARM IXG SKETCH OK INDIAN LIFE. 

I must heartily congratulate Mr. Yusuf- AH upon his 
brilliant achievement in describing the various asi^ects 
of Indian life so as to compel the absorbed attention 
of the English reader. Mr. Ali is a Bombay Mahom- 
niedan whose mastery of the hhiglish language any 
Englishman might envy. He is also a member “.he 
Inclian Civil Service, and has studied at an English 
university with distinction. These are admirable 
qualifications, for they enable Mr. Ali to look at his 
subject from a dual standpoint — that of the native 
born and of the Engli.sh official class. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Ali is the master of a cliartning literary 
style which makes it a pleasure to read his 
pages. 1 have read few more delightful chapters 
than those in which he describes life in a typical 
Indian village and a larger Indian town. This picture 
of Indian life is sketched in bold outlines, so that the 
mind is not clogged with detail nor the memory 
burdened with unnecessary facts. Chapters are 
devoted to ilcscriptions of the life of the leisured 
classes, of women, and of students, while others deal 
with indu.strial and economic problems, public health 
administration, and municipal life. Behind the 
printed page the reader is conscious of the thinking 
mind gifted with the ca[)acity of making broad 
generalisations and pointing out the main social 
tendencies of present-day Indian life. The number 
of writers who can interpret Indian life and thought 
into language that is intelligible to English leaders is 
so few that I hope life and Labour in India (Murray. 
360 pp. I2S. net) may soon be followed by other 
volumes bearing the name of Mr. A. Yusuf-Ali on the 
title-page. 

THE TRUCE IN THE FAR EAST. 

It is a truce, not a peace, that exists in the Far 
East, Mr. Putnam Wealo warns us in his latest con- 
tribution to a right understanding of the problem of 
the East — The Truce in the East and Its Aftermath 
(Macmillan. 647 pp. 12s. 6d. net). Those who 
regard the question as settled by the ^ate war, he 
declares, are destined to experience a rude awakening 
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The Manchurian (]uestion is just as acute as ever it 
was, the position in Korea is highly unsatisfactory, 
and in China new difTi ulties have arisen. Mr. 
Putnam Weale is a courageous and independent 
observer, and he speaks out his mind bluntly about 
many things, among them the .\nglo-]apanese alliance. 
Russia, he says, is still an unbeaten Power, and he 
dispels some popular misconceptions on that ixiinl. 
Japan, so far fromhavingdriven her out of Manchuria at 
the bayonet’s point, which was her advertised intention, 
has left her in secure possession of considerably more 
than three-quarters of the country, and has caused her 
to turn Vladivostock 
into the most i^ower- 
ful fortress in the 
world. If it wc^re not 
for the alliance with 
Great Britain, which 
expires in nine years, 

Russia would be in 
a far better position 
than she has ever 
bjcn before to wage 
war in the Far East. 

The^ vme thing that 
would turn the pre- 
sent truce into a real 
peace would be the 
development of 
China with extra- 
ordinary rapitlity into 
a sane modern state. 

He gives many in- 
teresting particulars 
of Ciiina’s awaken- 
ing and progress. 

Mr. Weale’s periodi- 
cal surveys of the 
changing position in 
the Far East are 
among the most 
valuable contribu- 
tions to the true 
comprehension of 
one of the greatest of 
the world - problems 
of modern times. 

They deserve to be 
carefully read and studied by everyone wiiose range ol 
interest is not confined to affairs of the parish pump. 

THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUR()PE. 

The Austrian Empire, with its congeries of nation- 
alities, its babel of tongues, and its conflicting interests 
and ambitions, is a problem that for complexity rivals 
that of the Far East. Mr. Colquhoun, in a book 
which he calls The Whirlpool of Europe (15s. net;, 
endeavours to guide us through this Euroi)ean laby- 
rinth. No other book — at least in the English language 
— deals with the subject in the same comprehensive 


fashion. It will enable the reader who masters its 
contents to disentangle many of the (luestions .that 
distract the empire of the Hapsburgs. As long as the I 
iMiiperor Francis Joseph lives their immediate im- 
portance is national; when he disipj^ears they will^ 
h;-come of international concern. Unless the Archduke 
Fran/ Ferdinand, on whose shoulders the burden w'ill 
fall, develops unsuspected (jualities of statesmanship 
the outlook is of the blackest. Mr. Col(}uhoun admits 
that at present there is small indication that he will 
prove equal to the task of weathering the tempest. 
My readers will find this a useful volume to have 

handy on thcirshelves 
for ready reference 
when this long threat- 
ened storm breaks, 
over Central Europe* 

I'l ALY OK THE 
I'lALIANS. 

Miss Helen Zim- 
mern has wTitten a 
I ook on Italy ihai 
is a model of its 
kind. She has suc- 
ceeded in clothing 
the dry bonces of such 
information ;is may 
be found in reference 
and guide books with 
a connected narra- 
tive that transforms 
what is loo fre(iuently 
a laborious drudgery 
into a real pleasure. 
If you wish to obtain 
a general idea of the 
life and thought of 
modern Italy, of the 
aims and ambitions 
that fill the minds of 
her people, if you 
desire to make the 
accpiaintance of her 
poets, writers, 
l)ainters, and in- 
ventors, and to un- 
derstand their influ- 
ence on the thought of the nation, read Miss Zimmern’s 
book. It will give you in a few pages a belter idea of 
modern Italy and the Italians than if you spent much 
time and labour over more pri^tentious works. Ignor- 
ance of foreign nations and their ways -is one of our 
besetting national sins, for which there would be still 
less excuse than there has been in the past if we were 
able to obtain more volutVies modelled on the plan of 
Italy of the Italians (Pitman. 291 pp. 6s. net). I 
reproduce, by the kind permission of the painter, 
Signor Corcos, one of the excellent photographs with 
which the volume is illustrated. 



Giosu6 Cardued : The Poet of History." 


From the portrait by Corcos. 
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LORD chesterfield’s PUBLIC SERVICES. 

As a rule we think of lx)rd Chesterfield as the 
WTiter of certain incomparable letters to a son who 
was far from incomparable. We do not think of him 
os a valuable public servant and far-sighted politician, 
not of the very first rank, it is true, but still incorrup- 
tible in an age of notorious corruptibility. It is to 
enable us to realise that to Lord Chesterfield we owe 
iTiiIch more than his Letters that Mr. W. H. Craig 
has written a Life of him, which, though containing 
rather too many repetitions, is yet, as a whole, well 
written, and certainly one of last month’s best bio- 
graphies. The first |)art of the book is devoted to an 
account of the ancient Stanhope or Chesterfield family, 
the middle part deals with I^ord Chesterfield’s life as 
British Ambassador at the Hague — then a more 
important post than now; his long contest with 
Walpole ; his viceroyalty of Ireland, when for eight 
months he succeeded in the apparently impossible task 
of making Ireland contented with British rule; his 
Secretaryship of State for Foreign Affairs; and, after his 
retirement from public life at fifty-seven, his reform of 
the Calendar, in the drafting of the Bill for which he 
w'as the leading spirit, though, says Mr. Craig, his 
name is seldom associated with the measure. 'Fhe 
last chapters, dealing sympathetically with hi.s exceed- 
ingly infirm yet exceedingly ai'tive old age, are the 
most humanly interesting, but they traverse better 
known^ground (Lane. 359 pp. 12s. 6d. net). 

i:.sri)E STILL WATERS. 

I arn almost tempted to class as autobiography Mr- 
A. C. Benson’s Beside Still JVtihrs, Perhaps this 
would pot be entirely unjust, for his account of Hugh 
Neville’s life in some ways is like what Mr. Benson’s 
seems to have been. The story of this life — traced 
through public school, university, the dull grind ol the 
Civil Service, till w'hcn hardly middle-aged Neville 
settles in Cambridge College rooms — is told with the 
grace and charm of language that make it a pleasure 
to read anything that Mr. Benson writes. But the 
impression left on the mind is that so good a bush 
deserved rather better wine. It is not strikingly 
original in thought, and on the whole does not come 
quite up to the high standard set in Mr. Benson’s 
previous volumes. All sorts of subjects arc discussed, 
from the study of Greek as a mental di.scipline to the 
conflict of modern science with the older theology. 
These musings beside still \raters are well worth 
reading by anyone who cares for a thoughtful outlook 
upon life and its many interests (Smith. 7s. 6d. net). 

CARLYLE AND THE LONDON 1.1 HR ARY. 

A little volume given to the world by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison describes Carlyle’s part in the foundation ot 
the London Library. It exhibits the Sage of 
Chelsea in the unaccustomed light of business 
organiser and founder of a great and prosperous 
institution. The hitherto unpublished letters of 
Carlyle included in the volume show the energy with 


which he threw himself into the project of establishing 
a lending library which would supplement the British 
Museum, and the persistijpey with which he pressed 
forward towards the rcali.sation of his idea. Even 
the briefest of the business notes are written in 
unmistakable ('arlylese, but they go direct to the 
heart of the matter without any unnecessary beating 
about the bush. This small collection of letters is an 
excellent tonic for a jaded reader. The reading of 
them is as invigorating as the buffeting of a strong salt 
st^a breeze. (Chapman. i r i pp.) 

THREE VA<;AH0NI»S IN FRIESLAND. 

Friesland to most Englishmen is an unknown 
country. Anyone, however, who reads Tkree 
Vagabonds in Friesland (Simpkins. 7s. 6d. net) and 
examines the photographs with which it is illustrated 
will promptly add it to the list of those places where 
a delightful holiday might be spent. The three 
vagabonds have united in producing a most attractive 
book of travel — the writer has described in easy and 
humorous language their adventures, the architect has 
illustrated the volume with photographs of which it 
would be difficult to speak too highly, while the printer 
has done his part with excellent taste as to general get- 
up and binding. 

THE PYRKNNKKS AND P(*RTUGAL. 

Another volume that will be welcomed by the 
holiday-maker when the time comes for the choice of 
a summer’s vacation is the Rev. Baring-Gould's Book 
of ! he Pyrennees (Methuen. 303 pp. 6s.), written on 
the same lines as his admirable “ Book of the Rhine.” 
It is not a guide-book in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but it will be found an extremely useful book 
to read before visiting the Pyrennees. The whole 
stretch of the Pyrennees is included, from Bayonne and 
Pan to the too liitle- known Eastern Pyrennees — Foix, 
the Canigon, Vernet, Perpignan, which, like Lourdes, 
has a chapter to itself. To Lourdes thewriter is notalto- 
gether sympathe tic. There is much that is of historical 
interest in the book ; the “ Cagote,” or accursed race, 
once existing in these regions is not forgotten, nor the 
wonderful wild flowers, especially those of the Eastern 
Pyrennees. "I’he illustrations are good, the index 
meagre, and the spelling not alway.s infallible. But 
these are minor blemishes in an attractive book. 
Those who wish for a less known retreat should 
follow Major Martin Hume in his wanderings through 
Portugal, a country the scenery of which he lauds as 
among the finest that Euro|x; has to offer the traveller 
(Richards. 5s. net. Illustrated). 

THE .SEVEN DEADLY SIX.S. 

Mr. Frederick Rogers has written a book on The 
Seiien Deadly Sins as they have been treated in English 
literature at various ()eriods (Bullen. 108 pp. Ulus. 
5s. net). The subject is not only a curious one, but 
has a close relation to the development of national 
life and character. For, as he points out, the con- 
ception of the Seven Deadly Sins that beset man’s 
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fjath through life does express with wonderful accuracy 
what appear to be permanent defects in human char- 
acter. For more than six centuries they were a living 
and vitalising force in the intellect of our nation, 
'"stirring the imagination and arousing the conscience 
of poet, preacher, and playwright. This is a subject 
that Mr. Rogers is eminently fitted to explore, and it 
is one that he has made of attractive and lively 
interest by the way he has treated it. This is no dry 
record of painstaking ri'search, but a narrative written 
by a scholar who never loses sight of the spirit behind 
the letter, nor for a moment believes that man was 
made for literature and not literature for man. in 
conclusion, he says : — 

If the sins havo gono fniiii literature, they have not {;onc from 
life ; still they lurk like foul vampires in its caverns and its 
darkened forests, still in their moiiieiits of daring; and of strtMi^th 
we may belioKl them dancing their old and hideous dance. 

A STUDV IX SOCIAL OEMOCRACV. 

Dr. Victor S. (.larke, in The Labour Moi'ement in 
Australasia (Constable. 6s. net), supplies a valuable 
study in Social Democracy. He is an American who 
has studied labour legislation in Australia and New 
Zealand in order to compare (‘onditions it has pro- 
duced there with the present .social position in tlu: 
United ^tates. He has evidently thoroughly mastered 
his subject, and although .some of his conclusions and 
arguments .ire hardly convincing, his book has great 
merit as a work of reference upon social exi)eri- 
ments at the Antipod(!S. 'Fhe Political Labour 
movement is what he chiefly concerns himself with, 
and rightly, because the Australian labour unions have 
sought to gain .advancement in labour conditions by 
legislation from above rather than by agitation from 
below, 'rhe result has fully justified their resolve to 
become a powerful political force. Dr. Clarke points 
out wherein legislation, passed into law with high 
hoi)es of achieving desired ends, has failed largely 
owing to the fact that it is the compulsory portions, 
not the voluntary, which ultimately are enacted. The 
result is seen in the overcrowded condition of the 
arbitration courts, .and the transformation of the 
minimum wage into a maximum one. He draws 
attention to the fact that the labour movement, 
insteail of dissolving class distinctions, has fixed them 
in the very structure of the (lovernment - Socialism 
here parting company with Democracy. 'Phosc who 
look upon Australia as a land where poverty is more 
or less unknown will be surpri.sed to learn that during 
the year ending June, 1904, almost onc-fifih of the 
entire population of Victoria was in receipt of charit- 
able aid. 

THK COUNTRY IlOLSE. 

Mr. John Galsworthy's novel The Country House 
(Heinemann) is one of the cleverest d(;.scriptions of 
country house life that has ever been written. It is 
an inside view written by an observer whose keen and 
sympathetic insight is balanced by a detachment of 
mind that enables him to maintain the attitude of an 


onlooker. His picture is rather merciless in its 
faithful reflection of the triviality and pettiness of 
existence as it is lived in many a country mansion, the 
cherished goal of a wealthy city merciiant’s ambition. 
Mr. Pendyce and his neighbours, including the Rev.. 
Hussell Barter, are sketched with the fidelity of the 
caricaturist who emphasises the prominent traits of 
his subject and thereby conveys a truer idea of his 
character than a more accurate skctchcr could 
produce. The entanglement of (ieorge Pendyce, the 
son, in a love affair with a woman of fickle fancy gives 
Mr. Galsworthy the opportunity of describing the 
emotions and prejudices of the country house type 
of mind. It is an opportunity of which he takes full 
advantage. The result is an extremely ciever novel. 

“life's shop window.” 

At last I am able with genuine satisfaction to con- 
gratulate Victoria Cross upon having written a novel 
that is worthy of the author of “ Anna I.ombard.” 
'Fhat Lifds Shop Window (Laurie) is a very jiowerful 
work need not be said. All Victoria Cross’s work 
bas that characteristic. Sometimes it is in cxcefns. 
and sometimes it is in combination with other 
cliaracteristics, which cause her friends genuine regret 
that gifts so remarkable should be so abused. li> 
“ I life’s Shop Window” we have the study of a girl’s 
life, which is executed with great skill and a moral 
insight not very obvious in some of Victoria^Cross's 
later stories. Part of it recalls far-away reminiscences 
of “ Madame Bovary,” but the story is laid in much 
more romantic surroundings than in the dull 
provincial town in which Flaulx^rt's heroine 
sought in adultery a desperate refuge from ennui. 
The scene shifts rapidly from the English lakes to 
the silent wilderness of Colorado, from the bla/.ing 
sun of Mexico to the glories of the Bosphonis. 
I'hc whole round world becomes but the setting 
of the more perfect marvel — a human soul set in a 
woman’s body, doomed to ex|>eriencc the series of 
disappointments of ail mortals who, having made 
choice of their purchase in “Life's Shop Window,’” 
discover that it is given to no one to grasp the Whole. 
Lydia’s experience in choosing twice is not likely to 
encourage any reader to follow her example. 

A novel of revolt. 

A book of a very different order is Conflict (Con- 
stable), which has been written by Miss Smedley, of 
the Lyceuni Club. In “ Life’s Shop Window ” we are 
constantly confronted by elemental, aboriginal nature^ 
who.se primeval instincts, in tune with the infinite,, 
dominate human destiny. In “ Conflict ” we are in 
Birmingham, in the midst of the hard, keen commer- 
cial competition which converts men and women into* 
combatants, who have no room for passion. It is <1 
clever story, instinct with the modern longing of 
woman to prove that she can hold her own against 
the dominant male, even in the country house and 
the factory. It is a novel of revolt, in its way as 
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authentic an expression of divine discontent as the 
rising of the suffragettes : — 

The memory of all that Woman had suffered with such 
patience through the centuries rushed over Mary in an over- 
whelming tide. Her physical weakness, which hindered borlily 
rebellion ; the supremacy of her emotions, wliich were at once her 
undoing because of man’s misuse of what she had to give, and 
her strength in helping her to endure and to forgive . . . hei 
lack of resource, her mentality, her interests all being forced 
into one channel — the development of her w'omanluxKl 5om the 
purely sexual point of view . . . the mistake is that the trivial 
things of life are considered the important ones for women, 
and the important things arc only considered of importance 
for men. Wliereas we are all human, we all have souls. 

It is a true note .ilthough a strident one, and one 
which will awake echoes in many hearts. 

A 1»KLIUHTFIJI. N«)VEL. 

\ pleasanter and infinitely more wliolesome novel 
is The Golden Hawk (Arnold) by Miss Edith Rickert, 
a writer whose early promise has not been belied by 
her later performance. She has steadily advanced in 
the mastery of her craft, and has now produced a 
novel that is wholly delightful. In “ T'he Reai)er” 
and Folly ” she showed that she could read and 
interpret the more tragic aspects of the human mind 
and ernotion.s. In “The Golden Hawk’* she has 
shaken off the sombre associations of lier pn^vious 
tales, and displays a lightness of touch and a fund of 
humour of which there had hitherto been little indica- 
tion. It is a sunny and sparkling story of the madcap 
e.scapad5s of a happy-go-lucky son of Provence in his 
endeavour to win a wife in spite of the opposition of 
her guardians and relations. IVillon, the son of an 
Avignon sausage shop-owner, takes life easily, laughs 
merrily at obstacles, troubles himself little or not at 
all about the morrow, and by sheer light-hearted 
effrontery gains his own ends. His foolhardiness, his 
good humour, his joyousness make him an altogethei 
delightful creature. 

OTHER NOVELS OF THE .MONTH. 

For the benefit of tho.se of my readers who have 
leisure for novel-reading I give below a list of the 
more important stories published daring the month, 
with a word or two as to their contents. 

Rtmning Water. A. E. W. Mason (Hodd(?r). 

I can cordially recommend this n >vel tn all lovers of moun- 
taineering, for its descriptions of niouniain climbifig 
around Chamonix in the French Alps. It is not so 
admirable as a work of fiction. 

A Human Trinity. By Ronald Macdonald (Methuen). 

Mr. Macdonald has certainly inln* itcd his father’s creative 
power. A fine story, written with much restraint of laii- 
gaige and dramatic and picturesrjuc detail. 

Woman. By Fogazzaro (Unwin). 

The first of Fogazzaro’s novels to attract attention. A tale 
in which spiritualism plays considerable piart. 

Diseipks. By Mary Crosbie (Methuen). 

A remarkably good first novel. Denise, the quizzical and 
intellectuaf heroine, pitchforked among her Irisli ouUns, 


immersed in pigs, fowls, and vegetables, learns, though 
slowly, that she has a heart and what it was meant for. 

The Retttrn of Loe. By W H. Koebel (Griffith). 

Fresh and vigorous stories of New Zealand life, with excel- 
lent local colour. It is life in the bush and back blocks * 
that is depicted. 

The Lonj{ Road. John Oxenham (Methuen). 

Absolutely sane and wholesome. The story of a wandering 
Siberian exile condemned never to remain more thaii ten 
days in one spot. 

Daniel Quayne. By J. S. Fletcher (Murray). 

A powerful tale of Vorkshire country life and (he primitive 
p.issions of the peasant folk. A tragic ending. 

Friday, the i3/‘9i. By 'P. W. Lawson (Heinemann. 
3s. 6d.). 

A powerful and thrilling story of frenzied finance on the 
New York Stock Kxcliange, designed to show up the 
iniquity of the systciii. 

Armageddon. By Scestern (Paul). 

A clcv(*r account, translated from the German, of a tremen- 
dous confiiet between England and (iermany. Striking 
descriptions of naval and military fighting under modern 
coin I it ions. 

Behold the Days Come. By Rev. J. Adderley. 

A tract in the guise of a novel on inoilern social conditions, 
and urging the necessity of a clo.se allianc*^ between 
labour and the Christian forces in the commin^.Ty. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons. By R. Chambers 
(Murray). 

An amusing extravaganzi. T'he tracer is an honourable 
and ^'rcicrnaturally clever lu.itriinonul agent. 

Perkins of Portland. By the author of “ Pigs in 
Clover ” (Hodder). 

A vastly amusing accoimt of the advertising schemes of the 
redoubtable Berkins of Tort land, known as Perkins the 
Great from Maine to California. 

The Artistic Temperament. By Miss Wardle (Rivers). 

An amusing description of suburban society at Tooting and 
the complications that arise from the possession of an 
artistic temperament in such an environment. 

The Story of Martin Coe. By R. 1). Paine (Hodder), 

A very readable story of the doings of Martin Coe, ship- 
wrecked .sailor, in a quiet American village, where he 
falls in love, becomes conscious of his own misdoings, and 
t.akes his piinishiiieru like a man. 

Susan. By E. Oldmeadow (Richards). 

A pretty and hiimorop^ talc that it is a pleaMire to read. 

1 he story of a Lopl Ruddiiigton's love alTair with Su-an, 
a lady’s maid, told in the form of a diary kept by ilie 
mistress. 


NOTE.— 1 shall be glad to send any of the books notfeed 
above to any subscriber. In any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except In the case of net 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any Information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publloatlons, either of the current month 
OP of earlier date, I shall endeavour to supply. All com- 
munications must be addressed to "The Keeper of the 
Review Bookshop ” at the Ofllco of the “Review of Reviews,** 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 



LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


RCklQION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION. 

The Universality of Jesus, r., a. J. Ko!i.s (Hoildcr) ndt 3/6 

Lux Homlnum. K. W. Onle Ward (Griinths) net 7/6 

Jesus in Modern Criticism. Dr. P. W. Srhniied 1 Black) net 6/0 

The Human Element In the Gospels, Salmon..., Murray) net 15/0 

The Substance of Faith. Sir Oliver Lodgv* (Mcthum) net a/u 

The Bible In Europe. J. .McCabe net 2/6 

The New Theology. Ki-v. K. j. Cimpbcll (Clupman) h/ci 

The Psychology of Religious Belief. J. B. Pratt 

(Macmillan) net 6/d 

A Sect That Moved the World. J. Telfoid :Kelly) 3/6 

Papers of a Pariah. K. H. Benson Kldei'net 5/0 

The Way to Happiness. T. Sliccr (Macmillan) net 5/0 

Moral Education. K. H. Griggs UHrd) net 7/6 

Work among the London Poor. Kev. i. Hartill .Stock' net i/o 

Beatrice Julllan Allen. Gnace Grier .l.ongni.ans)net 3/'d 

Children of the Motherland. Mrs. Annie Bcsant 

rrin'osdpliical .Society) net j{/o 

The Psychic Riddle. 1 . K. Knnk .^.(Knnk and Wagnalls) net i/.> 

Christian Science. Mark Twain ^H.-irpcrs) 6/o 


HISTORY. POLITICS, TRAVBL, RTC. 

Radical Thinkers. J. MacCnnn {Arnold) net fi/.i 

Real Soldiers of Fortune. Kichard Harding Davis (Heinetnann) 6/u 

Peaceful Personalities and Warriors Bold. F. Villier.<i 

(Harfiers) net 

The Truce in the East. B. i.. P. Wde (Macmiiiani net 12/6 

Admiral Vernon and the Navy. DongUs Ford ...(Unwin) net xo/r> 
Will Crooks ; From Workhouse to Westminster. G. Haw 

iC'UsselT; 6/o 

Lord Chesterfield, w. H. Craig iLane' net 12/fi 

Letters to Gilbert White from Rev. John Mulso. R. Holt- 

White Porlcr’ net 7/6 

The Countess of Huntingdon and Her Circle. Sarah i'ytler 

(Piliiuini net I2'd 

History y England. A. D. Inneii XJambridge Press) 4/6 

Native Races of Northern India. W. Crook ...(C'onst.ablR) net 6,0 

Woman Types of To-day. Da l.ibra (Stock' net 10/(1 

History of Idedlaval Peoples. Robinson Souttar iHoddor 13/0 


History of Media 
Old English Inns. 


Rurrows 


Certain Dellghtfiil English Towns, w. D. Howells.-.^Haipers) to/6 

Anolent Irish Civilization. 1*. W. Joyce (I^mginans; net 1/6 

Kerry. C. P. t:r;ine ^Methuen) net 3/6 

Outlines of European History. A. j. (ham ;I.ongmans) 3/6 

The Religious Persecution In France, 1900 - 1906 . J. N. 

Brodliead ( PauP 5/0 

Port Royal. Kthol Romanes .Murray) net 15/0 

A Book of the Pyrenees., R«‘v. s. B.oiiu-Gimld ..Metfiucn) (S/o 

Through Portugal. M.inin Hume ^Kicluud.s) net 5/n 

Italy of tho Italians. H. /immein Pilman) net ft/o 

Savonarola. C. Oliphant '.Salvation Army', a/o 

Old St. Peter’s and St. Peter’s Crypt at Rome. Douglas 

Sladeii (HiinsO 

The Naples Riviera. H. M. Vaughan and M. ( ireiffonliagen 

{Methuen' 6/0 

Austria Hungary; the Whirlpool of Europe. A. K. .md 

Kthel ( 'oliiuhotiii .Hariicrs) net i5/«i 

Hungary Unwin' 10/6 

Marguerite of Austria. C. H.ire (H.ari»rr’s) 10/6 

The Bulgarian Exarchate. R. von .viach Unwin) n^t j/a 

Three Vagabonds in Friesland. H. F. 'i'omaiin....(.siinpkin) net 7/6 
Life and Labour of the People of India. Abdullah Vusuf 

Ali Murray) net la/u 

Indian Pictures and Problems, lan .M.iic.iim ...Rich.irds) net 10/6 

Robert Clark of the Punjab. H. M. Clark {Mehose) net 7/6 

Japanese Rule In Formosa. V. Takekosht (Longmans) net 10/6 

The Call of the East. C. LorrinuT .(iay and Bird) 3/6 

From Naboth’s Vineyard. Sir Wm. Batler (Chapmnn) net 5/0 

Sketches In Mafeking and East Africa. Mmor-(h;n. R..S. .s. 

LDden'Powell (Siuitli, Klder) net 31/0 

The Lower Niger and its Tribes. A. G. Leonard 

(Macmillan) net 13/6 

British North America. C. Hill- rout (Constable) ntt 6/0 

Forty Years of Washington Society. Mrs, Samuel Harrison 

Smith .........tUnwin) net in/6 

The Real Australia. A. Buohjn.aii (Unwin) 6/0 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Engines of Social Progress, w. L. G.-orge (Black) net 5/0 

Labour and Capital. Goldwin Smith .Macmillan} net 3/0 

Commerelal Law. A. Nixon and K. Y. Holland.. ^.Oiigmans) net 5/0 
My Prison Life. Jabcz S. Balfour (Chapman) 6/0 

SOIMNCB. 

Birds of the Countryside. F. Finn * vHiitchin.$on) net 5/0 

Ornlthologloal and Other Oddltlei. F. Finn (Uoe) net 10/6 

British Birds* Nests. R. and C. Kearton (Cassell) net ai/o 


SPORT. 

Hunting and Shooting In Ceylon. H. Storey and others 
. „ _ (Lot gman.s) net 15/0 

In Malay Forests. (L Maxwell (Blackwouil) net 6/ii 

LITRRARV BIOGRAPHY, RSSAVS. 

National Life and Character In the Mlgror of Early 
English Literature. K. Dale ^CambridgR University Press) net 8/0 
The Foreign Debt of English Lltorature. T. G. Tucker 

{Bell' net 6/0 

The Seven Deadly Sins. F. Rogers (Bullen) net 5 

Carlyle and the London Library. Mary ChrLstie 

(Chapman) net 3/6 

Seeing and Hearing. G. W. K. Russell (Richards) net 7/6 

Life and Flowers. M. M.ictciUnck Allen' net 5/0 

A Countryside Chronicle, s. L. l)cn.susaii (Hcinem:inn) net 7/6 

In Playtime. H. Mayn.ird Smith (Chapm.’in) net 3/6 

Beside still Waters. Benson, A. C .Smith, Klder' net y/6 

The Oxford Treasury of English Literature. V0.1 il. G. £. 

Hadowand W. H. H.idnw iFrowde) 3/6 

Ballads and Poems. F. Sidgwick ^Caiiibiidg.f Presb) t/6 

George Crabbe. R. Hnrhon (Munay) net 15/0 

Walter Pater. Thomas Wright. Two vols (Kvcrelt' net 24/0 

Moll^re. H. Chatfield-Taylor (Chatlo' not i«»/6 

Dante and His Italy. Lonsdale Ragg (Methuen) net 12/6 

FORM. 

Town Moods. Oswald D.ivis (Paul) net ?/6 

ART, ARCHITRCTURR, MUSia 

Landscape-Painting. K. B. C.reenshieUlh .Bird' net s/6 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Vol. n ,Newnes' net 3/6 

Etchings of William Strang iNewnes' net 7/0 

Glass. Kdw. Dillon (Methium' net 35/0 

Houses and Gardens. M. H. Daillic Scott (Newnrs' net 31/6 

Dutch and Flemish Furniture. K. .singleton {Hoddei) net 42/0 

Grove’s .Dictionary of Music and Musicians. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. Vol. HI {Macmillan) net 21/u 


NOVRL8. 


Addcrlcy. Rev. J. Bchold the Days come (Methuen) 3,6 

Harr, RoWit. A ROCk In the Baltic (Hur^t) 6 /m 

Hoggs. Winifred. The Return of Richard Carr {Hutchinson' 6/u 

RuckroM*, J. K. The Toll Bar {Hutchinson) 6/0 

Butler. Klhs P.irkei. Mr. Porklns Of Portland {Hodder 3/6 

Chambers, K. w. The Tracer of Lost Persons (Munay) t/o 

Crosbie, Mary. DlsCtples (Methuen) 6/u 

Davis, Jessie A. When Half-Gods Go {Blackwood) 6/0 

Diver. M. Captain Desmond {Hhekwood) 6/0 

Douglas, T. A Lost Summer {Cassell) 6/0 

Francis, M. E. Stepping ^Westward (Methuen) 6/0 

Fletcher, J. .S. Daniel Quayne (Murray) 6/0 

Fega/zaro, A. The Woman Una in) 6/0 

Freeman, Mary K. W'ilkins. Doctor Gordon (Unwiu' 6/u 

(;aiion. Turn. The Cruise of the Make-Belleves-..(Hiitchinson, 6/0 

Gals worths, John. The Country House (Heinemaim) 6/0 

Herring, G. Armageddon (Paul) b, o 

Hocking, Joseph. A Strong Man's Vow (Cafsell) 3/6 

Hot king, Silas K. The SllOtlt Man {Wame) 3/6 

Holmes, Gordon. The Late Tenant {Cassell) 6/0 

HikmI, Patrick. A Jury of the Virtuous! (Hurst) 6/.^ 

Hume. Fergus. The Yellow Hunchback (White) 6/0 

Jennings, K. W. Under the Pompadour vUnwin) 6/u 

Ku iwi, w. H. The Return of Joe vC.riffiths) 6/0 

LeR-vre, Edwin. Sampson RoCk of Wall street , Harpers 6/0 

Liverson. Ada. The Twelfth Hour (Richards) 6/0 

Macdoinld, Ronald. A Human Trinity (Methuen) 6/0 

Mackenzie, W. A. In the HOUSO of the Eye (Ward, Luck) 6/0 

Mason, A. E. W. Running Water (Hodder) 6/u 

Murley, G. A Bunch Of Blue Ribbons iRiversj 6/0 

Oldineadow, K. Susan (Richards) 6/0 

Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The Secret (Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Oxeiili.1111, j. The Long Road (Methuen) 6/0 

Paine, R. D. Martin Coe (Hodder) 6/0 

Q. Poison Island (.Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Kowsell, Mary C. Monslour do Paris iChatto) net a/6 

Sims, (L R. His Wife’s Revenge (Chatto) net 3/6 

Sluedlev, Miss Constance. Conflict (Constable) 6/0 

Tweedale, Violet. The SwoOtS Of OfllCO (Long) 6/0 

Urquhart, M. The Wheel (Hurst) 6/0 

Wanlen, Florence. The Man With the Amber Eyes (Long) 6^ 

Warden, Florence. Blind Man's Marriage (Laurie) 6/0 

Wardle, J. The Artlstlo Temperament (Riveni) 6/0 

Wilicjcks, M. P. The wingless Victory (Une) 6/c 


BOOKS O^ RKramNOKi 


The English Catalogue of Books. 1906 . 
Crookford's Clerical Directory. 1907 
The Clergy List, 1907 


(Low) net 6/0 

(Cox) ao/o 

....(Kelly) 

c n !'• IT » _ 


The Clergy List, 1907 (Kelly) 

Year Book of the Churoh of England, 1907 (S P.C.K.) 3/0 

Colonial Oflioe List, 1 M 7 (Waterlow) ia/6 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


T he new list of French teachers interested in the 
scholars' international correspondence has 
appeared in the April number of Modern Lm- 
gua^e Teaching; the list of English teachers was 
published in the Reime Universitaire, 

The London Polyglot Club meets about six times 
a month. Full information about this interesting society 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. George 
Young, 3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C. 'I'he latest 
section is for Spanish, and the opening meeting was 
addressed by Sehor Don Jose de la Cruz Herrara. 

A young C German, now in London, would be very 
glad to make an exchange of homes with an English 
young gentleman or lady ; he is of good family and 
his home is in Elbcrfeldt. 

A Belgian, age twenty-eight, is anxious for an au 
pair engagement in England for four months ; and a 
young German student who speaks French has the 
same desire. 

ESPERANTO. 

The London Chamber of (."ommerce will hold its 
next Esperanto examination oniMonday, May 13th; 
any desiring to sit should send word to the Secretary 
of the Education Department, Oxford Court, MC., 
not later than April 1 5th. 

The examination of the National Union of 
Teachers takes place on April 29th. 

Perhaps there is no greater sign of success than the 
fact of determined andstrong opposition. This valuable 
advertising medium is just now in full force as regards 
Esperanto. Professor Diehls urges that all nations 
should use English, French, and German. Imagine 
the burden on the ratepayers if French and German 
were compulsory in all primary schools 1 and the use- 
lessness of such a burden when we have the witness 
of the President of the Head Teachers’ Association, 
who on February 21st said : “ I am free to confess tluit 
I have never yet come across one boy nor one girl 
who could converse comfortably in French as a result 
of his or her elementary teaching in that language.” 
I..a langue bleue, le langue Neutre, Teutonisch, Pan- 
Roman (or Universal) are but a few of the suggested 
rivals. For “ Universal ” it is claimed that it is 
readable at sight without a dictionary. Would one 
of our higher grade schoolboys be able to read at 
sight this sentence, taken from one of the models 
given? — “Ma inter tut is kaoi non es un sol, que 
konvenere sik bone a mon skapuli ke nion propr.” 
And is it not true that an auxiliary international 
language is diiefly necessary for those who have not 
time for prolonged study of languages ? Those who 
favour the idea of a lan^ge comprehensible at sight 
scarcely realise the snare into which they muse fall. 
They say deform” is more international than 
malbela,” but they foiget the boon which an invari- 
able suffix is to the student of a foreign tongue. 


I^t us imagine the joy of a Swede when, after 
learning “happy,” he finds its opposite to be, 
“ unhappy ” ; he learns “ popular,” and finds its 
contrary is “unpopular.” It may be true that 
“matr” is more international than “patrino,” but 
imagine the weariness of that same Swede when after 
learning the word “ cock ” he must learn “ hen ” for the 
female, he learns the word “ horse,” and must also 
learn its sex-opposite “ mare.” 

I have hot s{)ace to multiply instances ; perhaps 1 
have said enough to show that Esperanto is interna- 
tional in its root-forms, such as “ patro,” “ bela,” but 
its very logicality demands that compounds from 
these roots cannot be recognisable at sight to those 
who have never given ten minutes to the study 
of Esperanto ; because Dr. Zamenhof expressly 
states that one of his aims was to make out of 
one word other words which need not be separately 
learned. The root “ san *’ (health) shows this in per- 
fection ; from it can be formed over 100 words, the 
chief of which would have to be separately learned in 
most languages — “ hospital,” “ to cure,” “ ill,” for 
example. I refer those who read .i-Licnch 01 
Es|jeranto to M. dc Bcaufront's article in the Mkrch 
JO Esperantiste for a fuller study of this question. 

It is quite hopeless to find the space to mention all 
last month’s new books and the contents of the maga- 
zines. La Rdvno for March contained, amongst other 
irueresting matter, a translation of “ Ecclesiastes,” by 
the Master himself. The issue for April will contain 
the first instalment of his translation of Schiller’s “ Die 
Rauber,” and the “ Respondoj,” with translations from 
other authors — Bulgarian, Italian, and French — and 
original matter by various writers. 

One of the most interesting books is an Esperanto 
grammar of the French language by M. Boulet, who 
was the secretary of the Boulogne Congress. He hopes 
that soon there will be similar grammars of other 
languages, for no more practical proof can be given of 
the untruth of the assertion that £s()eranto is intended 
to oust all other tongues. 'Fhe pronunciation is very 
cleverly managed (although there are some souncte 
which do not exist in Esperanto, such as the 
English “th” and the French “u”). The Esperanto 
pronunciation of “bulonj,” for instance, gives the 
French sound of Boulogne better than any other 
combination of letters could do. 

“ Practical Business Letters in EsiDeranto,” by J. C. 
O’Connor and P. D. Hugon, price is., cloth is. 6d., 
will no doubt be very valuable to commercial students. 
The Esperanto and English versions are on parallel 
pages, and so no time is wasted. There is an index 
to the sections. 

For vocabularies of technical terms Mr. Hugon’s 
(4jd. post free) are very useful, and can, with other 
manuals, be obtained at our office. Mr. Rhode's 
dictionary is now in the press. 
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raiNOIML IVINTS or THR MONTH. 

March 1. — The Ship-Subsidy Bill, at first rejected by the 
United States House of Representatives, is amended and passed 
... The Lower House in California passes a Bill forbiddini; 
aliens from holding property in the State ... A Royal command 
is published in Madrid abrogating the Civil Marriage Law 
passed last August. 

March 2. — ^I.»ondon (bounty Council Klections. The Pro- 
gressives, after eighteen years of oflice, are defeated, and the 
Moderates secure a majority of 42 votes in the Council ... Mr. 
Chamberlain leaves England for the South of France ... The 


loi ... The legjil struggle between the United States fiovem- 
ment and the Standard Oil Company begins at Chicago ... The 
Moderate members of the new L.C.C. meet in private at 
Spring Gardens. Mr. R. A. Robinson presides ... The court- 
martial on the officers of the battlesiiip Dominion^ which 
grounded on the Goodwin Sand.s, concludes at Chatham, ^i-'ap- 
tain Kingsmill and Lieutenant Noake are reprimanded ... Mr. 
William Pickford, K.C., is nppointc<l a Judge of the High 
Court. 

March 6. — The National Council of the ICvangelical Frw 
Churches is opened at Leeds ... The Duke of Devonshire is 
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names of the Members of the Transvaal Cabinet are announced ; 
Genet al Botha is Prime Minister ... The National Assembly of 
Egypt meets in Cairo. 

March 4. — The King leaves London for Biarritz ... Mr. 
Justice Kennedy is appointed a Lord Justice of Appeal ... The 
Transvaal Ministry is sworn in at Parliament llall, Pretoria, 
before Lord Selborne ... The United States Session of Con- 
gress closes ; Senator Spooner announces his resignation ... The 
Egyptian Assembly pxsses a resolution demanding full Parlia- 
mentary institutions. 

March 5.— The Second Russian Duma is opened at St. 
Petersburg ; M. Golovin is elected President by 356 votes to 
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elected Chancellor of the Victoria Univer'sity, Manchester ... 
Al a meeting at the Guildhall a resolution to ]>rotest against 
the Charges Bill of the Metropolitan Water Board is adopted 
... Ill the German Reichstag the debate on the estimates for 
South-West Africa begins. 

March 7. — The Dowager Empress of Ru<vsia arrives in 
London on a private visit to jjjie Queen ... The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught arrive in Calcutta ... Four hundred 
unemployed parade the streets of Johannesburg carrying a 
portrait of General Botha, with the words Gur only Hope.” 

March 8. — The Ameer leaves India for Afghanistan ... The 
German Reichstag passes the second reading of the Supplcmen* 
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tary Estimates for South- West Africa without further discu«sioa 
... The Russian Duma a long sittings and clcGlS ilS YiCC~ 

pr6f»id6nts Sind secretary ... A strike of electric light workmen 
takes place in Paris, co.sting an enormous amount of money by 
the shutting off of power and light ... The new L.C.C. elects Mr. 
H. P. Harris as Chairman. 

March 9. — The t^ueen and the Kiiipress-Dowager of Russia 
visit the London Hospital ... The Jiriiish Chamber of Com- 
merce at Alexandria transmits a resolution to l.ord Grey depre- 
cating the resolution p.assed by the Egyptian Genrral Assembly 
for the establishment of an Egyptian Parliament ... The strike 
of electric light workmen in Paris ends . . It is announcetl that 
Baron Marschall von llicbt'rstein is to be the principal represen- 
tative of Germany at the Hague Conference. 

March ii.- --Debate in the Erench (’hamber on the electric 
men’s strike ; confidence in the action of the Government is 
vcjted by 378 toG8 ... The Premier of Bulgaria, M. Pelkoff, is 
assas.sinatetl at St^fia .. .\ bantpiet is given in Pretoria to 
General Botha atifl the new Ministry, between four and five 
hundred lieing present. 

March 12.- The finest vessel in the P'ronch Xavy, tlic battle- 
ship is blown up in a ilock at Toulon through an explo- 
sion ; 114 live.s lost out of 630 officers and men .. Prince 
Ranjilsinhji is installed as Jam of Nawanagar ... In view of the 
gravity of the railway war in the United States, the President 
agrees to a t^mference of the leading managers ... The Royal 
('ominissiun on Congestion in Ireland sits in J.fmdon; Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Gerald Balfour are examined by Sir Antony 
.MacDoiincll ... First meeting of the new L.C.(\ 

March 13. — 'riic death sentence on the P’erreira raiders is 
commuted to inipiisonnient for life ... By :i railway aecideiit in 
the 'rranbYa-al twelve persons are killed ... It is announccsl that 
the Indian Guvernmciil will issue a rupee loan of j^2, 000,000 for 
railways and irrigation during this year ... 'riicrc is great excite- 
ment in the New Vork Stock Exchange /OU ing to the fall in 
prices. 

March 14. — Lord Curzon is elected Chancellor of Oxford 
University, receiving i,ioi votes ag-iinst 440 recorded for Lord 
Rosebery ... Tlie First Chamber of the Dutch States General 
passes a resolution to facilitate the Peace Conference of the 
Powers ... The San Francisc<J Board t»f PLducation rescind the 
resol 11 1 ion pa.^se<l last October to pi event Japanese children 
going to the public schools. 

March 15. — The Victorian elections le.ave the Mini.sterialLts 
and Opposition as they were before ... The CanacUan Minister 
of the Interior introduces a Bill into the Dominion House of 
(Jommons to open up 40,ocx>,ooo acres of land in We^t •!.» 
C'anada for .stdtiement. 

March 16. — The new cruiser Indomitable is succes.sfully 
launched at Govan on the Clyde. It is the largest in the 
world ... Cambridge wins the University boat race by fou. 
and a half lengths ... The funeral of the victims of the fena 


explosion at Toulon is attended by President FallS^res ... Two 

cuiliery disasters occur in Rhenish Prn<»iii, involving the losn of 

about one hundred lives ... Polling ^kes place in Finland 
under the new system of universal adVt suffrage ; more than 
half ^ the electors who recorded their votes arc women ... 
iVesident Roosevelt apix^ints a \ValerA7ays Commission for the 
United States ... Helicon Hall, the headquarters of Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s Co-operative Colony in New Jersey, U.S.A., is 
burnt down. 

March 1 8.— The Duke and Duchess of Connaught are 
entertained in Ceylon ... Mr. Crawford, Chairman of the 
Transvaal Bank, is gazetted President of the Upper House ... 
Two serious ship|)ing disasters occur in a fog on the English 
South Coast — one, the White Star line’s Suevir^ near the 
lazard, and the other, the Jehba^ of the Elder, Dempster line, on 
the rocks at Bok Tail : four hundred passengers and a crew of 
one hunclrerl and sixty from the Sutvtc are rescued, and about 
one hundred and eighty from the Jehba, 

March 19. — It is resolved both in the French Senate and 
C'hamber to give a nntion.al funeral in honour of M. Berthclot ... 
Mr. Balfour receives an Irish Unionist deputation ... The Duke 
of Devonshire prtrsides at the annual meeting of the Unionists^ 
P'rec Trade Club. 

March 20. — The Lord Mayor of London presides at a meeting 
to promote the Second International ('ongress on Schocn 
Hygiene in August ... The Indian Budget is submitted to the 
Legislative (louncil. 

March 21. ^ -The new' Transvaal rarli.imcnt is opened. Lord 
ScllN^rnc reads the Speech from the 'i'hronc, and General Beyers 
is eleclctl Speaker ... The I'igyptian Council of Ministers decide 
to raise the Assuan Dam 23ft., which will give water enough 
to irrigate a million more acres of land ... The San Francisco 
Grand Jury return sixty-five indictments againsJ^ the “ boss 
Ruef and ten against the former agent of the Pacific States 
'rdegiaph and Telephone Company, Ruefs bail is fixed at 

1 30,000. 

March 22.— The Legislative Council of the Transvaal jiassea 
the Asiatic Registration Bill ... Lord Selbornc reserves it for 
the approval of the Crowm ... The Dunm, with the siipimrt of 
the («(>% eminent, passes a motion for the appointment of a com- 
.iiiitce to control the famine relief ... The last battalion of 
Russian troops li*aves Manchuria. Russian evacuation is now 
complete ... Lord Kinnaird appointed Lvird High Commissioner 
to the Cluircii of Scotland. 

March 23. — Mr Bryce, as British Anibassador, is entertained 
at New ViTk ... The celebration of the l)e Riiy ter tercentenary 
liegins at .\nisterdaui ... The Transvaal Ministry is entertained 
at dinner by the citizens of Johannesburg. 

March 24.— A debate on the question of Sir W. I^urier 
attending the Colonial Conference takes place in the Canadian 
Parliament ... In the Duma a del)atc begins on the Bill for 
abolishing field court-martials ... Earthquake shocks are recurr- 
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ing with alarming frcQuency at Kingston ... The State funeral 
of M. Berthelot and nis wife takes place in Paris ... General 
Baillaud, commander of a French Army Corps stationeil on the 
Eastern frontier, is tra» , Terred owing to an indiscreet speech 
respecting the probability of war between France and Germany. 

March 26. — The murder of Dr. Mauchamp in Morocco is the 
subject of debate in the French Chamber. The Government 
decide to occupy Ujda ... In the Duma the Bill on field court- 
martials is rcierred to a committee ; the Government refuses 
consent to the measure ... The President of Nicaragua reports 
that the capital of Honduras has been captured and occupied ... 
Meeting in support of .Woman’s Suffriige held in (Queen's Hall, 
. London. 

/ March 27.— Mr. Lewis Ilarcourt joins the Cabinet ... 
Bucharest, the capital of Rouinania, is in a state of siege in 
expectation of the advance of the revolting peasants. 

BV-KLIOTION. 

March 6. — Mr. Whitley (li.) is re-elected unopposed for 
Halifax on his atipoinlmcnt as Junior Lonl of the Treiisury. 

March 8. — On Sergeant DoddS appointment to a judgeship a 
vacancy occurs in North Tyrone ; the poll is as follows : — 

Mr. Redmond Barry, K.C. (L. Nationalist) . 3,013 

Mr. D. Henry, K.C. (U.) . . . . 3,006 

Majority .... 7 

March 27. — Owing to the succession of Mr. Beaumont to the 
Peerage a vacancy occurs in the Hexham Division of Northum- 
berland. The poll is a^ follows 

Mr. llotl (L.) 5i40i 

Col. B.ates (C.) 4i244 

1) Liberal majority . . . I,IS7 

PARLIAMBNTAIIY. 

HOUM Of LortfOt 

March 4. -The Judicature Bill. 

March 7. — A Bill is read a second time to enable the Appeal 
Courts to sit with two judges instead of three to overtake arrears 
of work. 

March 11. — Debate on .Sunday Trading. 

March 12. — .Scottish Fisheries. 

March 15. — Comiianies Hill read a second time. 

March 21. — 'I’he Channel Tunnel; Lord Crewe announces 
the opposition of (he Govorninent ... Lord Wemyss opens a 
discussion on the Militia. 

March 26. — The House adjourns for Easter. 

House of ComnrionOi 

March 4.— Mr. Haldane introduces his New Army Bill. 

March 5. — Navy Estimates: Mr. Robertson's statement well 
Tcceivcd ... Sunday clo.sing in Kiiglaml. 

March 6. —Supply : Supplementary vote for the Armyagrcctl 
to ... The hours of Railway Servants : demand for more 
vigorous application of the Railway Regulation Act, 1893. 
Mr. Lloyd-George promises to make every efTo'-t to carry out 
the Act more fully, and the resolution is agreed to. 

March 7.-— Supply : Navy Estimates ; the vole for 128,000 
men is agreed to, inclutling the vote for p.iy. 

March 8.— Mr. Dickinson’s Woman’s Enfranchisement Bill : 
Talked out. 

March ii. — Supply: Colonial Debate; speeches by Mr. 
Lyttelton, Mr. Churchill, Sir E. Grey, Mr. Balfour, and the 
Premier. The vote on account is agreed to. 

March 12.— Supply for Civil Service : Report. Irish 
Fisheries. 

March 13. — Mr. Churchill announces that General Botha will 
attend the Colonial Conference ... Vote on account of the Civil 
Service ... Education questions discussed; vote agret^ to ... 
The Crimes Act in Ireland : Its abolition is supported by the 
Attorney-General for Ireland and Mr. Birrell, and approved by 
252 votes against 83. 

March 14. — Reports of Supply : Navy and Army Estimates ; 
votes agreed to 


Mkrch 15. —Discussion of a Bill to amend the law relating to 
railway and canal companies’ rates, etc. 

March 18. -Consolidated Fund (I^. l) Bill: debate on 
South Africa, Newfoundland, Straits Settlement, and Hong- 
Kong ... Mr. Churchill replies on Colonial matters ... Mr. 
Asquith makes a statement on the present low price of Consols, 
showing that the late Government ts responsible for the fall. 

Mar^ 19. — Patent Law (Amendment) Bill ... Land legisla- 
tion for Scotland ... Debate on the use of funds by directors of 
public companies for political propaganda, which is condemned. 

March 20. — Education Bill for Scotland : Sir H. Campbell- 
B.innKrinan submits a resolution on the reform of procedure ... 
Imprisonment for debt and London rating. 

March 21. — .\ll-niglit sitting and debate on the Army Annual 
Bill. At 5.30 (22nd) the Bill is reported to the House ... The 
Prime Minister announces that the t Government are opposeil to 
the construction of the Channel T'unnel. 

March 22. — Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill is 
discussed and defeated by 150 voles to irS. 

March 23.— Piimary Education in Ireland ; statement by Mr. 
Birrell. 

M.irch 25. — Prime Minister’s Procedure -esolutions ; speeches 
by Mr. Balfour and Sir H. Cainpbell-bamiernian ... Army 
(Annual) Bill ; third reading. 

March 26. — Prt>cedure debate continued ... The Incidence of 
Taxation ; statement by Mr. Asejuith. 

^farch 27. —The Liverpool .and Hong-Kong {vid Canada) 
mail contract : the Government’s arrangement is carried by 
i6i votes to 22 ... The unemployeil : speech by Mr. Burns ... 
The House adjourns to April 8*h. 

SraKOHBS. 

March i.— .Mr. Asquith, at Birmingham. 

March 6. — Mr. Churchill, in London, on South African 
developinenl. 

March 7. -Mr. Stead, at Leeds, on the Hague Conference. 

March 9. — l^ord Tweeiliiiouth, at Oxford, on Liberal policy. 

March II. — General B>Lha, at Pretoria, says that British 
interests arc absolutely safe in ilic hands of the new Cabinet, 
who will work for racial union, peace, and prosperity. 

March 16.— Mr. ILildane, at Kennington, on the Volunteer 
Sjiracc...Mr. John Red.mond, ai Bradford, on the Government’s 
Irq|t proposals. 

, OBITUARY. 

March i. —Miss Rosina Brandrain (Savoy leading contralto), 
61 ... Sir Francis Plunkett (late Ambassador to Vienna), 71 ... 
Sir August Manns, 8i ... Dr. Allan Macfadyn (distinguished 
bacteriologist), 46. 

March 2. — Mr. DondKullivan, M.P. 

March 6.— Sir R. Grilcad, Bart., 61. 

• March 7. — Signor Gallo (Italian Minister of Justice), 58. 

^Hi^ch 8. — Admiral Sir Richard Tracy, K.C.B., ^ ... 
Catm Northcote, D.D., 85 ... J. F. Herring (animal painter), 
92- 

March 9. — Sir Daniel Dixon, Bart., M.P., 63 ... Mr. Pitman 
(of the Times), 63. 

March 10.-- Dr. J. A. Dowie (founder of Zion City), 60 ... 
Sir Thomas Hanbury, K.C.V.O., 74 ... Lord Penrhyn, 7a 

March 11. — Prebendary Kenipe, 97. 

March 12. — M. Casimir-Perier (ex- President of the French 
Republic), 60 ... Hon. W. F. B. Massey-Mai.i waring (late 
M.P. for Central Finsbury). 

March 13. — Mr. Maurice Grau ... Bai Dhuncoreboi (Indian 
Social Reformer). 

March 16. — Mr. John O'Leary (Fenian leader), 76. 

March 18. — M. Marcelin Berthelot (eminent French scientist 
and ex-Minister), 79. 

March 19. — Mr. S. B. Aldrich (distinguished author. 
U.S.A.), 70. 

March ao. — Count I^AmsdoffT, 63. 

March 23. — M. Pobiedonostseflf^ 80. 

March 24.— Professor von Bergmann (the Jovin of German 
surgeons), 70 ... Prince Arenberg, a Centre Member of the 
Reichstag, 58. 








